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PREFACE. 


Is  1844|  one  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society's 
medals  was  conferred  on  M.  Adolph  Erman  ;  and  in 

pruiiuuncing  that  udjudiciiiioii,  the  President  of  the 
Society,  Sir  Roderick  impey  Murchison,  used  the  fol- 
lowing words :  — 

I  have  already  said  more  than  enough  to  conyince 
any  one  who  has  not  studied  the  works  of  M.  Erman, 
that  the  council  has  most  wisely  selected  him  to  be 
the  receiver  of  our  patron's  uiedul  ;  and  thure  cuii, 
indeed,  exist  uo  doubt  that,  with  tlie  exception  of  the 
great  Humboldt  himself,  it  would  be  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  find  a  single  man  in  the  broad  field  of 
explorers,  not  already  honoured  with  our  medal,  who 
is  more  richly  deserving  of  it." 

It  is  no  mean  compliment  to  be  even  compared  with 
Humboldt;  but  in  truth  our  author's  narrative  ac- 
quires new  interest  and  value  when  placed  by  the  side 
of  that  of  his  distinguished  fellow-countryman,  inas- 
much as  it  presents  to  view  a  counterpart  and  indis- 
pensable supplement  to  the  account  of  the  equinoctial 
re;:i»jns  of  America,  in  a  philosophical  survey  of  the 
coldest  quarter  of  the  earth,  and  of  a  portion  of  the 
Old  World  too,  whence  many  a  European  nation  may 
trace  its  origin.  Nor  do  the  inclement  skies  deprive 
his  pictures  of  their  charm.  The  author's  intelligent 
sympathy  mth  the  natives  enabled  him  in  every  in- 
st^ince  fairly  to  appreciate  their  lot ;  to  exhibit,  in 
bright  and  lively  colonics,  the  life  of  the  roaming 
Samoyede  under  the  polar  circle ;  and  the  opulence 
aud  comfort  of  the  Yakuts  in  a  climate  which,  at  first 
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view,  aeems  liardly  compatible  with  human  exiBtence. 

Then,  again,  what  a  curious  and  minute  sketch  does 
he  offer  of  the  Chinese  in  ^laimaclicn,  and  of  the 
anniversary  banquet  given  by  their  chief  to  the 
Russian  merchants. 

Much  and  various  information  will  be  found,  also, 
in  the  following  pages  respecting  the  trade  carried  on 
from  the  frontiers  of  Siberia  to  Bokhara  and  Tash- 
kcnd  ;  the  fisheries  of  the  Obi ;  the  mineral  riches  of 
the  Ura,l  and  Nerchinsk ;  the  fossil  ivory  in  the  valley 
of  the  Lena  and  New  Siberia ;  and,  in  general,  re- 
specting the  &ce  of  nature  and  the  distribution  of 
vegetable  life  throughout  the  nortberb  half  of  the 
Old  World. 

Of  the  important  scientific  matters  here  brought  to 
light,  it  will  be  sufdcient  to  point  out  the  existence 
of  a  Siberian  magnetic  pole ;  the  perpetual  congelalion 
of  the  ground  to  a  great  depth  at  Yakutsk ;  and  the 
decrease  of  the  atmospheric  pressure,  as  indicated  by 
the  barometer,  towards  Okhotsk. 

This  work  is  entitled,  in  the  original,  "  Travels 
round  the  Earth,"  yet  the  portion  of  it  hitherto  pub- 
lished does  not  extend  beyond  Siberia,  and  it  may  be 
justly  assumed  that  the  author  would  not  have  left 
his  narrative  so  long  unfinished,  if  he  were  not  scnsi- 
ble  that  what  he  had  presented  to  the  public  was 
complete  in  itself,  and  lost  none  of  its  value  by  the 
susp^ision  of  his  labours. 

In  the  earlier  portion  of  this  work — the  journey 
across  Europe  from  Berlin  to  Tobolsk  — we  have  ven- 
tured to  abridge  the  original,  and  Lave  thus  been 
enabled  to  give,  '^dthin  the  limits  of  two  volumes  of 
moderate  size,  and  without  curtailment,  the  more 
novel  and  interesting  part  of  our  author's  narrative. 
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WHBVf  in  1825, 1  made  the  personal  acquuntance  of 
Professor  Hansteen,  the  Norwegian  philosopher  so 
justly  famed  for  his  researches  into  the  theory  of  ter* 

restrial  magnetism,  he  expressed  the  wish  to  under- 
take a  jouriK  V  into  the  interior  of  Siberia  for  the 
purpose  of  iiiuking  magnetical  observations.  Even 
then  there  opened  be  to  re  my  eyes  the  brilliant  pro- 
spect of  being  able,  perhaps,  to  take  part  as  an  active 
coadjutor  in  so  important  an  undertaking.  However 
unscdfe  the  foundation  on  which  these  hopes  rested, 
yet  they  had  the  effect  of  making  me  apply  myself 
from  that  time  forward  to  studies  preparatory  to 
a  seientllic  expedition.  It  was  still  desirable  that 
these  jMvliminary  lul)oiirs  should  be  continued  for 
s<ini'  time  longer,  when  unexpeoti'dly,  in  the  iiutumu 
oi  lb27,  the  determination  of  Professor  Hansteen 
arriv.  d  at  maturity,  the  Norwegian  government 
liberally  engaging  to  defray  the  attendant  expenses. 
A  request  on  my  part  to  be  allowed  to  co-operate  in 
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a  work  scientifically  so  important,  was  granted ;  and  I 
then  found  myself  in  the  position  of  being  about  to 
start  immediately  on  a  journey,  without  preparation 

at  all  coinineiisurate  with  the  greatness  of  the  enter- 
prise, but  with  as  high  hopes  of  success  as  cuiikl  be 
fairly  foun(l(?d  on  a  lively  inicrest  in  its  objects.  Dy 
the  advice  of  Proiessor  Hansteeu,  wiiicli  fully  co- 
incided with  ray  o^\ti  views,  I  now  provided  myself 
with  magnetical  and  other  instruments,  in  order  that, 
if  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  expedition,  I  might 
still  be  able  to  extend  the  range  of  magnetical  ob- 
servations, and  serve  actively  in  the  other  depart- 
ments of  physical  kriOwled<^e. 

On  the  25th  of  April,  about  5  p.  M.,  we  leftthe  gate 
of  Berlin  on  our  way  to  Kihii^sbere  by  Dantzig. 
Dunng  the  last  week  there  had  fallen  copious  showers, 
though  with  the  warmth  of  spring.  The  poplars  on 
-the  road-side  were  already  in  full  lea^  and  the  eider 
bushes,  with  many  of  the  fruit  trees  in  the  village 
gardens,  were  in  like  manner  clothing  themselves  in 
green.  When  we  crossed  the  Oder,  we  found  the 
willows  on  its  bunks  in  full  flower,  and  with  leaves 
perfectly  unfolded  ;  it  may  serve  also  to  indicate  the 
rekitive  forwardness  of  vegetation  at  our  starting 
point  to  remark,  that  the  flowers  of  the  horse-chest- 
nuts were  completely  formed,  though  the  clusters 
were  not  yet  opened,  and  that  the  mountain  ash  had 
fully  developed  leaves* 

The  left  bank  of  the  Oder,  on  the  Freienwalde  road, 
is  formed  by  low  meadows  exposed  to  frequent 
inundation,  and  bordered  by  tlic  sandy  plains  which 
extend  to  Berlin  ;  while  on  the  other  side  steep  hills, 
covered  with  a  deeper  and  more  loamy  soil,  press  clo^u 
on  the  river.  The  sujxiriority  of  this  soil  is  shown  in 
the  arable  land  about  Konigsberg  and  in  the  fruit 
trees  on  the  road-side,  which  flourish  to  a  degree  un- 
exampled in  the  sandy  region.    Here,  also,  the  corn- 
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pactness  of  the  underlying  strata  gives  rise  to 

springs,  one  of  which,  at  Pyriu,  lias  obtained  some 
historical  importance,  since,  according  to  tradition, 
it  was  there  that,  in  the  year  1124,  the  inhabitants 
of  Pomerania^  at  tiiat  time  ^ciavomansy  were  ^rst 
baptized. 

A  monument  has  been  recently  erected  at  Pyritz 
to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  Christiaii  teacher, 
Otho,  Bishop  of  Bamberg,  to  whom  the  dvilisation  of 
this  quarter  is  so  much  indebted.    But  it  is  still 

iiioic  gratifying  to  learn  that,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
last  festival  comrnuiuorative  of  that  event,  several  old 
chronicles  having  reference  to  it,  were  snatched  from 
oblivion  and  given  to  the  public.  Many  a  striking 
feature,  at  least  in  the  portraiture  of  the  now  com* 
pletely  extinct  Sclavonian  branch  of  the  Pomeranians, 
(PomorySni,  i.  0.  Coaat-peopk^  from  po^  in  Russian,  on, 
and  mdre,  the  sea,)  is  preserved  in  these  historical 
records,  and  few  as  they  are,  we  learn  from  them,  how 
perfectly  similar  were  the  manners  prevailing  here 
700  years  ago,  to  those  which  iit  the  present  day  cha- 
racterise countries  lying  much  further  to  the  east.* 

It  is  probable  that  the  tract  extending  from  the 
Oder  eastward,  along  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  owes  its 
superior  elevation  and  greater  firmness  of  soil,  as 
compared  with  the  region  further  inhind  towards  the 
sontli-east,  to  the  proximity  of  the  underlying  rocky 
strata,  which  may  be  supposed  to  project  here  above 

*  The  mannen  and  outward  appearance  of  the  PomeraniaiM  In  the 
thiie  of  Otho  feMmUed  those  of  the  tribes  dweUing  on  the  Obi,  and  of 

the  other  indigenous  races  of  Northern  Asia  at  the  present  day,  as  per* 
fectlj  as  if  a  meridinn-di (Terence  of  eig'hty  or  ninety  d^reea  were  the 
exact  equivalent  of  a  lapse  of  700  years  in  history.  The  zealous  apOi>tIo 
himself  was  filled  with  admiratiou  ut  ihe  lujuei^ty  and  fidelity  of  the 
heathen.  Tkt  Pomeraoians  ridienled  at  that  tame,  in  the  verj  terms  wed 
now  by  the  aborigines  of  Northern  Asia,  the  practaeot  observed  with 
CSiristian  traveller?',  of  locking  up  their  property.  I^Inny  of  tft*'  customs 
in  Xorthem  Asui,  which  strike  travellers  as  being  most  pernli  u ,  will  be 
found  on  inquiry  to  have  prevailed  formerly  in  the  north  oi  i:Iurope. 
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the  level  of  the  overwhelming  sand.  Yet  the  granite* 
boulders  are  scattered  over  the  loamy  districts  in  the 
same  manner  as  on  the  sandy  plains,  and  here,  as  in 

the  north  of  Germany,  it  is  observable  that  the  chief 
accumulations  of  drift  and  gravel  arc  on  tlie  nortliern 
sides  of  the  hills. 

Tt  is  an  interesting  circunjstanre,  that  even  the 
subordinate  diversities  of  the  earth's  surface,  such  as 
are  here  spoken  of,  exhibit  themselves  in  something 
more  than  merely  accidental  connexion  with  the  local 
character  of  the  inhabitants.  Without  venturing  to 
decide  whether  the  soil  of  these  oasis-like  districts 
exercises  such  an  influence  as  to  shape  the  habits  of 
the  iiiliabitaiits,  or  whether  previous  difference  of 
race  irave  rise  to  the  difference  in  the  choice  of 
dwelling-places,  it  is  certain  that  between  the  inha- 
bitants of  Ukermark  and  Pomerania  on  the  one  hand, 
and  of  Mittelmark  on  the  other,  there  is  a  broad 
distinction  which  cannot  be  overlooked.  The  dwell* 
ings  and  the  clothing,  the  breed  of  the  draught-cattle, 
nay,  even  the  tone  of  the  voice,  seem  here  to  be 
exactly  in  keeping  with  the  nature  of  the  soil. 

The  ])h(  nuiiienon  of  a  row  of  hills  so  elevated  as 
that  above  mentioned,  nowhere  dibclusinjr  am  1^1  iid 
of  solid  I'ock,  and  the  origin  of  whicli  eaiiiiot  be 
ascribed  to  the  action  of  river  waters,  will  seem  in 
this  case  less  surprising  when  viewed  in  conjunction 
with  the  following  circumstances : — 

Near  LangenbOse  (April  28.),  the  first  stage  beyond 
Lupof,  begin  two  parallel  rows  of  sand  hills,  of  regular 
and  similar  outlines  throughout,  which  extend  all 
the  way  to  Dantzig  \vithout  any  break  in  i]Mv  uni- 
fonnity.  They  are  covered  at  first  Avith  pines,  but 
the  bcccli-clad  hills,  which  give  such  charm  to  the 
scenery  of  Uliva,  near  Dantzig,  are,  in  fact,  but  the 
continuation  of  one  of  the  same  ranges.  On  the  road 
by  Goddentof,  Neustadt,  and  Katz,  the  paraUdism 
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of  these  two  ranges  is  shown  so  strikingly,  that  the 
traveller  might  suppose  himself  to  be  in  a  valley 
stretching  both  ways  to  the  horizon.    These  are 

manifestly  what  in  ordinary  language  would  be  called 
two  Hues  of  downs,  corresponding  to  the  shore  of 
the  Baltic,  which  is  now  nearly  eight  miles  distant 
from  the  outer  one.  The  little  rivulet  (the  Leppe) 
which  flows  between  the  two  ranges  must  not  be 
supposed  to  have  had  any  thing  to  do  ^vith  their 
formation^  but  rather  as  originating  itself  in  the  rains 
and  dews  collected  on  their  sides.  And  perhaps  it 
may  be  laid  down  as  a  general  principle,  that  even  in 
what  are  called  alluvial  tracts,  the  form  of  the 
country  has  imd  more  effect  on  the  course  of  the 
rivers  than  the  latter  on  the  former. 

The  interval  between  those  two  rows  of  hills  ex- 
tending from  Lupof  to  Dantzig,  is  in  general  from 
one  to  two  miles.  If  they  be  considered  as  sea- 
downs,  then  there  arises  the  question,  which,  in  my 
opinion,  has  never  been  satisfactorily  answered,  as  to 
the  reason  of  the  mounds  being  thrown  up  at  equal 
distances.  The  formation  of  downs  can  hardly  be 
ascribed  to  ordinary  storms  and  agitation  of  the  sea ; 
for  in  that  case  the  phenomenon  would  occur  more 
frequently,  and  not,  as  in  the  case  before  us,  only 
after  a  period  sufficient  for  the  formation  of  a  level 
strand  10,000  feet  in  brearltli.  Even  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Dantzig  these  hills  attain  such  a  height 
as  to  forbid  the  sui  josition  of  their  having  been 
thrown  up  by  the  waves  of  the  Baltic.  The  more 
northern  of  the  two  ranges  terminates  at  the  shore  of 
the  Friscli  ilaflf  \vith  the  sleep  hill,  on  which  is  erected 
the  picturesque  castle  of  Katz.  The  southern  one 
continues  through  the  hills  of  Oliva. 

We  arrived  in  Dantzig  on  the  morning  of  the  29th 
of  April.  The  alleys  of  horse-chestnuts  which  lined 
the  latter  part  of  the  road  that  led  through  the  midst 
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of  opulent  oountiy  houses  presented  a  far  more 
wintry  aspect  than  the  same  kind  of  trees  showed 

in  Ik  rlin  a  week  before.    Here  were  only  the  first 

traces  of  young  leaves ;  but  in  Berlin  we  had  seen 
the  perfectly  formed  clusters  of  flowers  just  ready 
to  unfold. 

It  was  not  without  some  sadness  that  I  paced  the 
Streets  of  the  town,  bidding  farewell  for  an  indefinite 
period  to  the  land  of  my  home,  the  peculiarities  of 
which  are  so  fully  expressed  in  the  style  of  building 
and  general  aspect  of  Dantzig.  The  solemn  gloom 
of  the  streets  formed  by  the  gables  of  high,  narrow 
houses  ;  the  projections  to  the  footway,  with  the 
benches,  and  the  trim  balconies,  where  neighbours 
converse  tciicrlier;  the  tall  lime  trees,  giving  shade 
in  summer;  and  the  wells,  with  their  promise  of 
refreshing  coolness,  altogether  composed  a  picture 
of  citizen-comfort  and  well*being  which  contrasted 
strongly  with  my  prospect  of  wanderings  in  strange, 
and,  as  I  then  conceivedf  inhospitable  lands* 

At  noon  we  proceeded  by  a  road  no  longer  un. 
paved  through  the  miserable  villages  between  Dant- 
zig  and  Dirschau.  It  goes  over  a  dry,  somewhat 
elevated  tract  of  loamy  soil,  wliicli  runs  along  the 
left  bank  of  the  Vistula,  and  is  commoiilv  called  the 
Height,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Hollow  on  the 
right  bank,  which  latter  has  a  marked  superiority 
in  point  of  fertility,  and  the  consequently  prosperous 
condition  of  its  inhabitants.  At  Dirschau  is  the 
short  but  steep  descent  from  the  elevated  plmn  to 
the  ferry  of  the  Vistula.  Here  tlic  passage  of  men 
and  vehicles  across  the  river  is  effected  in  a  way  as 
ancient  probably  as  it  is  simple,  but  which,  in  the 
strong  currents  atteudiug  the  spring-floods,  can  hardly 
be  deemed  the  safest. 

A  cable  is  stretched  across  the  river,  and,  by  means 
of  this,  the  ferry  barge,  lower  down  the  stream,  con- 
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triyes  to  make  its  way  across,  not^  however,  being 
made  fest  in  any  way  to  the  cable,  but  hauling  with 

lines,  wliich  are  made  alternately  to  fasten  and  to 
loose  their  hold  on  it.  The  ferrymen  wear  great 
hempen  bands,  like  soldiers'  belts,  over  the  breast 
and  left  shoulder.  At  the  lower  part  of  this  band 
is  fastened  a  light  line  with  a  weight  at  the  end. 
Standing  at  the  bow  of  the  barge,  one  of 'the  ferry- 
men thiows  his  line,  which,  Mling  over  the  cable, 
and  making  some  turns  round  it,  owing  to  the  weight, 
holds  it  fast*  The  man  then  begins  hauling,  and  by 
the  time  he  reaches  the  stern  of  the  barge,  one  or 
more  of  his  comrades  have  in  like  manner  taken  liuld 
of  the  cable  with  their  lines,  and  are  hauling  in  the 
same  direction.  He  then  detaches  his  line,  and  re- 
turns to  the  bow  to  repeat  the  operation.  Care  is 
taken  that  there  shall  be  always  at  least  two  lines 
holding  at  once  on  the  cable,  so  as  to  keep  the  barge 
in  a  course  parallel  to  it.  But  in  floods,  when  the 
current  runs  strong,  it  is  often  impossible  to  haul  on 
the  boat  with  her  side  to  the  stream ;  hi  that  case, 
the  workmen,  overpowered,  have  no  alternative  but 
to  let  her  go  adrift. 

Our  stay  of  four  days  in  Konigsberg,  where  we 
arrived  on  the  30th  of  April,  was  rendered  important 
for  the  purposes  of  our  journey  by  observations  of  the 
magnetic  declination  in  that  place  (which  now  enjoys 
a  kind  of  dassical  celebrity  in  the  history  of  scientific 
measurement),  and  also  by  the  repeated  comparison 
of  my  elironometer  with  the  observatory  clocks. 

Here,  on  the  3d  of  May,  the  willows  were  still  quite 
without  a  flower;  but  at  Freienwalde,  eight  days 
before,  we  had  seen  the  flowers  of  river-side  willows 
completely  developed.  The  house-swallow  (Hirundo 
domestica)  made  its  appearance  at  Konigsberg  on 
the  30th  of  April;  consequently,  on  a  day  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  four  and  twenty  years'  obseryations  of 
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the  curate,  M.  Sommer,  has  a  temperature  of  6^,  64  B. 
At  GoBport  (iu  lat.  50''  50'),  the  20th  of  April  is  the 
(lay  of  the  swallow's  first  appearance,  with  a  variation 
of  only  seven  days  In  tli(^  cuurse  of  twelve  years.  The 
temjitjrature  of  that  day  is  there  7°,  80  R.  At  Derlin, 
(lat.  52**  31')  the  arrival  of  the  swallow  falls,  as 
would  appear  from  observations  made  ibr  six  years, 
on  the  1 8th  of  April,  when  the  temperature  is  about 
6%  32  R.  At  Apeurade  (lat.  5b''  3')  the  same  phe* 
nomenoQ  occurs  on  the  23d  of  April,  with  a  tempera- 
ture of  6^  31  R. ;  at  Copenhagen  (lat.  55'*  U%  on 
the  5th  of  May,  when  the  temperature  is  7**,  21  R. 

Since  it  is  remarked  throughout  Europe,  that  for 
this  pheiionR'nou  of  animal  nature,  as  for  the  several 
stages  of  vegefatioTi,  there  is  a  near  coincidence  of 
the  accompanying  temperatures,  the  question  natu- 
rally arises,  whether  the  great  differences  observed 
in  Asia,  in  the  time  of  the  first  appearance  of  the 
house  swallow,  depends  on  the  warmth  of  the  air. 
At  Guryef,  on  the  Caspian  Sea  (and  in  lat.  49*  6'), 
the  swallow  is  seen  as  early  as  the  end  of  March, 
while  in  LKiuria,  beyond  Lake  Baikal,  in  the  same 
latitude,  it  does  not  make  its  appearance  till  the 
second  week  in  May;  and  at  Turukliansk  on  the 
Yenisei  (in  lat.  65**  45')  not  till  the  middle  of  June. 
.  In  the  afternoon  (May  3.)  we  left  Konigsberg  on 
our  way  to  Memel  by  the  Nahrung,  as  the  narrow 
tongue  of  land  is  called  which  separates  the  Eurische 
Haff,  or  Gulf  of  Courland,  from  the  Baltic.  As  far  as 
Millsen  the  road  went  through  a  tract  of  rich  grass 
land,  in  wliieli  the  fir  tree  predominated,  announcing 
here,  as  throughout  Germany  in  geueml,  the  presence 
of  a  »i,uod  soil,  or  an  oasis  in  the  sand.  Thus,  in  the 
diy  plain  between  Munich  and  liatisb6n,  the  firs  take 
tlie  place  of  the  pines,  only  where  hollows  collecting 
the  moisture  give  rise  to  the  formation  of  a  consider- 
able layer  of  mouldy  soil. 
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By  sunrise  (May  4.)  we  had  reached  Scbwartzort, 
a  stage  situate  nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  N^rung. 

Wti  had  lierc  a  line  view  of  tlic  Ilatl"  or  ( «ult',  which 
was  rendered  still  more  interesting  by  the  plieiujiiienon 
of  a  very  di^tinctlv  marked  irreirnlur  refraction. 
The  line  delmiiig  the  horizon  of  an  observer  standing 
near  the  water's  edge  appeared  in  one  place  to  be 
broken  asunder  by  elevated  images  of  distant  objects, 
while  in  another,  those  images  were  attended  by 
others,  turned  upside  down  and  suspended  in  the 
air.  Joined  to  this  was  that  tremour  of  visible  objects 
which  is  so  often  observed  on  wide  plains  in  the 
early  [>art  of  the  day,  in  consLMpience  of  which  the 
lower  images,  as  well  as  tliose  apparently  han;j:ing 
in  the  air,  were  kept  in  violent  undulation,  and  seemed 
to  have  a  progressive  motion  in  the  direction  of  the 
wind. 

A  particular  circumstance  made  this  sight  still 
more  striking.  The  Haff  swarmed,  at  some  distance 
from  the  shore,  with  flocks  of  ducks,  which,  as  the 

inhabitants  related,  had  taken  possession  not  long 
before  ot  those  portions  of  the  guli'  just  freed  from 
ice.  These  birU»  with  their  peculiar  kind  of  tli,i_dit, 
were  perpetually  hurrying  in  pairs,  back  and  forward, 
almost  always  in  a  straight  line,  just  above  the  surface 
of  the  water,  and  their  movements  blended  in  an 
extraordinary  manner  with  the  undulation  and  vibra- 
tion of  the  optical  rays.  It  was  easily  seen  that  in 
this  case  the  condition  required  for  the  theoretical 
explanation  of  this  kind  of  mirage,  which  is,  that 
the  stratum  of  air  next  the  earth  be  warmer  than 
that  lying  immediately  above  it,  was  completely 
satisfied.  For  the  extremely  copious  fall  ot  dew  on 
the  Nahrung  showed  us  how  much  the  ground  had 
cooled  during  the  night  by  radiation;  but  the 
water  of  the  Haff  retaining  its  heat  became  at  length 
warmer  than  the  land,  and  the  stratum  of  air  resting 
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immediately  on  it  waa  covered  hj  colder  streams  of 
air  from  the  shores. 

In  order  to  travel  with  more  facility  along  the 
solid,  sea^beaten  strand  of  the  Baltic^  we  had  to  cross 

a  range  of  hills  which  separated  us  from  it.  Six 
horses  had  enough  to  do  to  drag  our  carriage,  uLu  li 
was  by  no  means  heavy,  o\  er  the  hill,  so  deep  was 
the  tine  sand.  The  height  of  these  hills  will  not 
allow  US  to  suppose  that  they  were  thrown  up  by  the 
waves  of  the  sea.  *  The  light  sand  driven  by  the 
wind  has  formed  th^  covering,  but  a  more  solid 
nucleus  occasioning  their  formation  may  be  fiu[)posed 
to  have  previously  existed,  in  the  case  of  the  Nahrung, 
as  well  as  in  that  of  the  row  of  hills  near  Dantzig  [ind 
Konigsbcrg,  which  close  observation  shows  to  Ix*  a 
continuaiiun  over  the  interior  country  of  that  re- 
markable tongue  of  land.  A  geognostic  phenomenon, 
which  appears  to  me  to  indicate,  particularly  as 
regards  the  coast  of  the  Baltic,  between  Dantzig  and 

*  There  is  a  tradidoa  orbdief  carrent  amoDg  the  people  on  thiscoMli 
Uiet  tlieeowt  of  Sweden  at  Stockholm  niaj  be  seen,  under  favouruMccir* 

cvno«t;in("C?,  from  the  hi;.'host  point  of  tlie  Niihrung,  the  distance  between 
the  two  j>hices  being  250  geographical  uiiles.  To  show  the groundlcfsne^s 
of  this  belief,  it  b  stifficient  to  observe  that  the  Ishmd  of  Gotland  lies 
between  the  two  pUoce.  1£  we  soppoce  thftt  the  land  said  to  be  seen  ii 
the  nearest  part  of  Gotland,  distant  120  geographical  mOes,  then  we  have 
an  initancc  of  an  extraordinary  and  tiuitc  tincxampltMl  amount  of  ref  rae- 
tion.  For,  if  the  point  on  the  Nahrung  be  350  feet  hi^li,  that  o?i  (?«>tlaiul 
800,  and  the  rays  of  light  between  them  be  uil'ected  with  the  ordinary 
refrfwtum,  (or  so  that  the  object  be  raised  about  an  eq;hth  of  the  are  of  the 
earth*s  surface  between  the  two  places,  according  to  the  obsenrations  of 
WoIUnann,  Brandes,  and  Tralles,)  then  the  greatest  distance  at  which 
thope  points  wouM  be  reciprocally  visible  would  be  58  miles.  This 
limit  would  indeed  be  exceeded  in  case  of  that  extraordinary  refraction 
which  produces  a  seomd  image.  The  most  remaricable  eu^de  of  tl^ 
phenomenon  distinetlj  recorded  is  fotnisbed  by  Biot»  who  observed  the 
i%nal  fires  on  Iviga  from  Formentera,  the  limits  of  visibilitT  beinii  in- 
creased in  this  ca<e  from  92  to  108  inilos.  If  we  increase  the  58  miles 
above  mentioned  in  the  same  ratio,  we  shall  have  68  or  little  more  than 
half  of  the  alleged  extent  of  vision.  The  opinion,  therefore,  of  the  in- 
habitants  of  the  Nafamng  is  a  paradox :  bat  it  would  be  worth  while  to 
tnvestigale  the  aoorce  of  the  delusion. 
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Memel,  the  existence  at  no  great  depth  bdow  the 

sand  of  an  older  and  more  solid  formation,  is  the 
amber  washed  on  shore  by  the  waves,  particularly 
along  this  tract:  for  the  throwing  up  of  this  fo5>il 
in  the  same  place  during  two  thousand  years  appears 
to  OS  hardly  conoeiTable,  unless  it  be  assumed  that 
there  here  subsists  a  peculiar  (brown  coal)  formation, 
iffaich  inland  being  cohered  deep  with  suid  presents 
to  the  sea  the  bared  edges  of  its  strata.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  hereafter  some  j^ositi^  results  may  he 
arrived  at  by  boring,  respecting  the  position,  extent, 
and  other  circumstances  of  this  formation,  which  is 
ol  so  much  consequence  to  l^nissia. 

The  monotony  of  the  dry  and  desert  strand  was 
interrupted  only  by  different-coloured  streaks  on  the 
ground,  which  caught  the  eye,  and  seemed  as  if  th^ 
were  regularly  drawn  in  strsight  lines.  The  cause 
of  this  appearsnce  was  easily  detected.  The  sand 
along  the  shore  ooD«sts  of  grains  of  quartz,  in  general 
perfectly  white,  extremely  fine,  and  easily  di'iven  by 
the  wind ;  and  also  of  grains  of  reddish  feldspatli,  a 
;rreat  d'-al  coarser  and  more  immovable,  tience  it 
happens  that  on  all  the  ridges  exposed  to  the  wind, 
^e  heavier  and  red  grains  alone  remain,  while  all  the 
fiirrows  and  sheltered  places  are  filled  by  the  white 
8and« 

As  we  approached  the  end  of  the  Nahrung,  we 
saw  Memel  spread  before  us  on  the  opposite  shore  at 

the  mouth  of  the  gulf,  which  is  barely  a  nautical  Uiiu: 
wide.  Here  they  dare  not  venture  to  trust  them- 
Mves  to  the  mode  of  crossing  ferries  whicli  is  usual 
in  Eastern  Prussia,  but  sail  and  rudder  are  used 
instead  of  the  guiding  iv/pe  stretched  across  the 
water.  ,  It  is  a  singular  custom  that,  on  landing  in 
this  town,  the  horses  are  not  put  to  the  carriage,  but 
the  ^snyroen  yoke  themselyes  to  it  with  ropes,  and 
draw  the  travdler  to  his  destination.    The  oldest 
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anioHL^  them,  who  is  the  steersman  of  thcbariio,  takes 
the  lead  on  land,  guiding  the  carriage  by  the  poie. 

There  was  something  extremely  interesting  in  the 
lively  traffic  which  was  to  be  seen  here  in  the  port, 
notwithstanding  the  early  season  of  the  year.  The 
quay  towards  the  Haff,  on  the  west  side  of  the  town, 
Beemed  to  be  occupied  whoUy  by  river-craft,  which 
bring  down  the  produce  of  the  country  by  the 
Nienieii,  from  as  far  as  Grodno,  which  is  about  160 
miles  inland,  while  the  northern  quay  was  given  up 
to  sea-jxoino:  vessels.  The  latter  exhibited  most 
plainly  the  peculiar  significance  of  the  Baltic  ports  in 
general,  and  of  that  of  Memel  in  particular.  Along  the 
shore  is  the  market,  abundantly  furnished  with  every 
thing  required  in  this  part  of  the  world ;  and  there 
one  may  see  in  the  motley  throng  the  merchants, 
attracted  by  the  imported  goods,  mingling  with 
J.ii<^li.sh  and  (icrman  sailors,  aiid  with  the  crews  of 
the  boats  from  the  interior.  It  may  be  remarked, 
that  the  trade  of  the  llaltic  ports  has  more  of  the 
character  of  immediate  barter  than  that  of  most  other 
maritime  places. 

The  eyes  of  the  stranger  here  are  particularly  at* 
tracted  by  the  appearance  of  the  Samaltish  country 
people.*  All  of  them,  women  as  well  as  men,  come 
to  the  town  on  horseback,  and  they  are  broadly  dis- 

*  The  inhabitants  of  the  tract  named  Samogitia.  The  very  names  of 

this  little  district  und  it3  possessors  ruinind  one  significantly  of  the  name 
of  the  Asiatic  Sam  i  voil^,  Nvhich  again  is  considered,  on  jjftnd  j^rounds.  to 
be  identical  with  the  nmne  Samolain,  which  the  indigenous  inliaMtants 
of  I' iutilund  give  themselves,  and  which,  being  derived  from  Sania,  a 
awaoip.  signifies  the  inhabitants  of  swamps  or  f^ns.  No  one  vraturcs  anj  ' 
longer  to  derive  the  name  of  the  Samoyeds  from  Uussianf  and  to  suppose 
it  to  signify  seJf-eaiers^  that  is,  cunmhaU.  The  Samaites  of  this  place, 
tiierefnrp,  like  the  Same-landers,  as  they  are  called  in  the  inmiediate 
neighbourhood  of  Konigsberg,  may  be  reckoned  among  the  branches  of 
the  widely  spread  Finnidi  race.  Some  Finnvdi  smlors  who  bad  landed 
near  Memel  in  1S12  from  a  Russian  ^ip-of-war,  related  to  me  how 
tliey  were  struck  with  the  evidence  of  relationship  between  the  inhabitants 
of  that  coast  and  their  own  countrymen. 
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tiii;rnlshed  by  their  costume  from  the  German  popu- 
lation. They  still  wear  the  cloak  of  grey  cloth,  made 
of  unbleached  wool^  as  constantly  as  they  did  in  the 
16th  century,  when  lierberstein  saw  them.  Their 
shoes  are  very  low,  and  are  fastened  to  the  feet  by 
two  leathern  straps  wound  round  the  legs.  The 
breed  of  their  ponies  has  reached  the  extreme  of 
diminutiveness.  They  themselves  also  differ  widely 
from  the  Liihiijuiiiius,  who  are  here  numerous,  by 
their  much  smaller  size.  From  this  neighbourly 
intercourse  between  two  races  differinGf  so  much  in 
physical  endowments  may  perhaps  be  explained  a 
striking  remark  which  Herberstein  made,  probably 
from  his  own  observation,  with  respect  to  the  in* 
habitants  of  ancient  Prussia.  He  relates  of  them,  as 
a  very  curious  circumstance,  that  they  are  of  the 
most  various  sizes,  so  that  one  sees  among  them  at 
one  time,  and  indeed  more  frequently,  men  of  irood 
stature,  and  at  another  exceedingly  small  men,  sucli 
as  might  be  pro{)erly  called  dwarfs ;  and  this  he 
considers  not  merely  as  an  accident,  but  as  a  national 
peculiarity. 

It  was  not  without  some  anxiety  that  we  ap« 
proached  (May  4.)  the  Russian  border,  which  is  but 
a  few  leagues  from  Memel:  for  we  had  reason  to 

fear  that  our  carriage,  filled  with  mathematical  iind 
philosophical  instruments,  might  puzzle  and  snri)rise 
the  officers  on  tlie  frontier.  On  the  left  of  the  road 
nothing  was  to  be  seen  but  a  naked  desert  of  loose 
sand  ;  on  the  right,  the  cultivated  fields  and  pine 
forests  bounding  the  bleak  plain  were  discernible  in 
the  remote  distance.  On  this  dreary  plain  are  £xed 
the  bars  which  serve  to  mark  the  boundaries  of  the 
Prussian  and  Russian  dominions.  At  one  of  those, 
on  the  Russian  side,  we  could  descry,  at  a  good  dis- 
tance, projecting  above  utlier  o])iects,  the  lance  of  tlie 
Cossack  sentinel.    Ou  uur  approach  the  barrier  was 
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half  raised,  and  then  immediately  lowered  again,  so 
that  while  room  to  pass  through  was  barc4y  alluwcd 
lis,  we  were,  at  the  same  time,  led  to  think  on  the 
importance  of  the  step.  With  a  l^earded  Cossack 
riding  by  our  side,  we  proceeded  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible to  the  nearest  cnstom-house  in  the  village  of 
Polangen. 

Here  we  were  required  by  the  sabordinate  officials, 
in  the  first  place,  to  fuinish  a  list  of  our  instruments, 

setting  forth  the  proper  denomination  of  each,  in 
order  that  the  duty  payable  on  them  might  be  ascer- 
tained. It  happened,  huw<jVLr,  that  their  names 
were  not  to  be  lound  in  tiie  tariff ;  the  chiefs  of  the 
ofElce  met  therefore  to  deliberate  on  the  matter,  and 
concluded  by  sending  us  the  very  gratifying  and 
unexpected  intimation  that  there  was  nothing  to 
prevent  our  proceeding.  The  inhabitants  of  this 
place  are  for  the  most  part  Jews,  enticed  hither 
perhaps  by  the  advantage  of  watching  on  the  frontier 
the  fluctuations  of  their  petty  trade. 

On  the  Gth  of  May  we  reached  Mitau,  a  thrivin<^ 
little  commercial  town,  in  which  there  is  nothing 
likely  to  startle  the  traveller  fix>m  south-westem 
Europe,  except,  perhaps,  the  great  predominance  of 
wooden  houses.  At  daybreak  on  the  7th,  after  a  rapid 
and  unimpeded  journey  on  a  levdi  road,  we  arrived 
at  the  left  bank  of  the  majestic  Dwina.  A  low  bridge 
of  boats  conducted  us  across  the  river,  here  about 
900  paces  wide,  to  the  suburbs  of  Riga. 

On  the  side  of  the  bridge  lay  a  numerous  array 
of  two-masted  ships,  crammed  close  together,  with 
their  bowsprits  projecting  far  over  the  road.  On  the 
other  side,  towards  our  right,  were  flat-bottomed 
boats,  laden  with  com,  and  which  had  brought  their 
tributes  down  the  river.  There  was  still  the  silence 
of  ni^ht  among  the  ships,  through  the  midst  of  which, 
siii^uiuiiy  enough,  our  road  led  us.    We  had,  how- 
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ever,  a  proof  of  the  activity  of  the  traffic  that  pre- 
vails by  day  among  the  vessels  of  various  kinds 
exchanging  produce,  in  the  great  number  of  labourers 
who  were  sleeping  in  the  open  air,  partly  on  the 
ships'  decks  and  partly  under  their  bpws  on  the 
bridge,  close  to  the  carriage-way.  In  the  town,  also, 
we  saw  on  the  steps  of  a  handsome  Gutiiic  edifice, 
which  serves  at  once  for  an  Exchange  and  Town-hall, 
numbers  of  these  northern  lazzaroni  sleeping  soundly 
under  the  canopy  of  heaven,  regardless  of  the  pinch- 
ing cold  and  heavy  dews  of  spring.  These  were 
Russian  peasants,  eadly  distinguishable  from  all 
others  by  their  long  hair  and  beards,  but  more  par* 
ticularly  by  the  remarkable  breadth  of  neck  and 
thruiit,  and  by  their  thickset  figures.  Most  of  tliem 
carried  a  broad  adze  in  the  belt  whi(  !i  girt  their 
clothing,  showing  that  they  were  carpciiteis. 

In  the  Baltic  provinces  these  wandering  labourers, 
who  crowd  to  the  ports  in  the  spring  of  the  year, 
when  the  shipping  business  is  active,  are  called  Bur- 
Idks,  a  name  not  capable  of  explanation  from  the 
Sdavonian  fieunily  of  languages.  These  people,  if 
they  come  from  the  southern  governments,  are  serfs, 
who,  for  ail  uiiiiual  payment  in  laoney,  obtain  leave 
fmm  their  owners  to  rove  at  liberty  for  a  certain 
time,  and  in  this  way  they  escape  every  year  from 
prsedial  servitude,  purchasing  their  brief  freedom, 
however,  by  renouncing  the  ties  of  home  and  kin- 
dred. Yet  many  of  the  BurUtks  found  here  are 
domidled  in  the  Baltic  provinces,  where,  vassalage 
being  abolished,  they  prefer  a  settled  to  a  wander- 
ing  life. 

In  Riga  arc  to  l>e  seen  all  the  productions  of  Eu- 
rope calculated  to  minister  to  the  wants  or  the 
luxury  of  the  Russian  people.  But  the  objects  of 
trade  which  are  here  most  likely  to  engage  the  at- 
tention of  a  stranger  are  those  indicative  of  national 
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manners,  and  scarcely  ever  met  with  in  any  other 
part  of  Europe.  The  Russian  Shops,  properly  so 
called,  present  to  view  a  number  of  cellars  filled  with 

an  assortment  of  articles  used  by  the  Russian  peasant 
exclusively  ;  such  as  mats  of  lime-bast,  Russian  lea- 
ther for  cart-harness,  bells,  and  the  peculiar  hursc- 
collar  suited  to  their  mode  of  yoking  ;  birch  tar,  also, 
which  is  rubbed  into  the  leather  to  make  it  water- 
proof ;  and,  without  fail,  a  sort  of  leathern  mittens 
of  immense  size,  which  are  worn  by  all  the  men  who 
have  any  thing  to  do  with  driving. 

These  things  are  all  adapted  to  the  wants  of  humble 
and  laborious  life;  but,  in  strikii  -  contrast  with 
them,  we  find  here  another  kind  of  merchandise, 
equally  characteristic  of  the  nation,  and  which,  to 
the  stranger  arriving  from  Germany,  is  quite  a  no- 
velty. Under  the  title  of  Fruit  Shops,  or  Stores, 
are  seen  here,  in  extraordinary  number,  places  where 
fruits,  almost  exclusively  the  productions  of  more 
southern  climates,  are  offered  for  sale.  To  i^ny 
nothing  of  oranges,  of  which  the  Russians  are  pas- 
sionately fond,  the  fruits  of  Southern  Russia,  and  of 
the  contiguous  Asiatic  provinces,  iirc  in  great  alaui- 
dance.  They  are  partly  im|)ortcd  dried  ;  but,  in  part, 
they  owe  their  preservation  on  the  long  journey  to 
the  very  circumstance  wliich  prevents  their  growth 
in  the  country  to  which  they  are  brought.  For  it  is 
in  the  depth  of  winter  that  the  fruits  of  the  southern 
provinces,  apples,  pears,  melons,  and  even  grapes, 
are  carried  in  the  first  instance  to  Moscow,  whence 
tliey  are  sent  as  far  west  as  the  direct  Russian  trade 
extends,  or  perh.ips  as  far  as  the  national  Ibndness 
for  these  productions  creates  a  brisk  demand  for 
them.  This  lively,  and,  to  us,  startling  trade,  may 
perhaps  have  helped  to  invest  Riga,  at  least  as  it 
appe^tsd  in  our  eyes,  with  the  air  of  the  south,  and 
to  make  us  fancy  that  some  sunny  land  with  its  in- 
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habitant 5  had  been  planted  here  by  mibtake  in  the 
67rh  parallel  of  northern  latitude. 

lUit  the  true  origin  of  this  involuntary  illusion  was 
undoubtedly  the  lively  impression  made  upon  us  on 
our  first  coming  into  contact  with  tiie  Russian  people. 
We  witnessed  the  awaking  of  the  labourers  who  had 
roved  into  the  town,  and  lay  dispersed  through  the 
Tarious  open  places,  and  we  remarked  in  their  first 
inteax^bange  of  words  with  one  another  a  vivacity  of 
voice,  looks,  and  gestures,  expressive  of  quick  and 
passionate  feelings,  such  as,  in  conformity  with  pre- 
conceived notions,  we  shuuM  never  have  expected 
to  find  in  frost-bitten  hyperboreans.  We  now  per- 
ceived the  value  of  the  opinion  pronounced  by  Madame 
de  Stael  on  the  occasion  of  a  journey  through  Russia ; 
for,  without  regard  to  historical  proo&,  but  merely 
fiom  observation  of  the  manners  and  character  of 
the  people,  she  was  led  to  conclude,  as  an  unques* 
tionable  fact,  that  the  Russians  issued  originally 
from  milder  climates.  * 

Several  branches  of  fetail  trade  are  here  exclusively 
in  the  hands  of  Russians  j  but,  clever  as  these  people 
are  in  this  kind  of  bu^ess,  they  appear  to  be  but 
little  qualified  for  the  management  of  extensive  mer* 
cantile  concerns.  All  the  great  commercial  houses 
in  Riga  bebng  to  Germans  or  other  foreigners.  £ven 
of  the  numerous  manufactures  prospering  in  this 
place  but  a  few  are  carried  on  to  any  extent  by 
Russiuns.  They  are  vcr}'  expert,  for  example,  In 
preparing  and  dressing  leather,  which  is  cheaper 
than  German  leather,  and,  for  many  purposes,  better ; 
and  hence  boots  and  shoes,  and  other  articles  of  lea- 
ther, are  offered  for  sale  almost  exclusively  by  Rus- 
sians. .  There  is  another  occupation  in  which  the 
Russians  are  distinguished,  of  no  importance  as  re- 
gards the  foreign  or  export  trade,  yet  worthy  of 
uiciition  —  tliis  is  the  forcing  of  fruit  and  vegetables, 
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by  rearing  thciu  on  hotbeds  or  in  heated  rooms.  A 
great  number  of  Russian  peasants  are  engaged  in 
this  business  in  the  iiiniiediate  \ncinity  of  the  town, 
and  particularly  at  the  foot  of  tiie  mounds  thrown 
up  partly  as  a  protection  from  the  inundations  of 
the  river,  and  partly  for  defence  in  case  of  war.  It 
surprised  us  to  find  that  asparagus  was  here  no 
rarity,  eyen  in  the  middle  of  winter;  but  by  the 
inhabitants  this  was  considered  as  a  very  trivial 
instnnce  of  the  gardener's  art.  The  clieapness  of 
Wood  may  contribute  a  good  deal  to  foster  this  kind 
of  industry ;  yet  it  is  impossible  to  overlook  the  fiict 
that  the  people  have  an  especial  liking  lor  it,  a  fact 
that  becomes  more  manifest  the  further  we  advance ; 
for  we  shall  have  to  relate  the  pains  taken  by  Russian 
peasants  settled  in  the  valley  of  the  Iiena,  not  far 
from  Yakutzky  to  rear  gherkins  (of  which  the  people 
here  are  particnlarly  fond)  from  seed  in  a  hothouse, 
and  to  ripen  them  sufficiently  by  the  powerful  rays 
of  the  sun  during  the  short  summer. 

But,  apart  from  this  artificial  forcing,  the  general 
appearance  of  vegetation  in  Riga  is  but  little  behind 
that  of  Northern  Germany.  The  forest  trees  of  Ber- 
lin are  all  to  be  seen  here,  although  some  of  them 
indeed  are  comparatively  rare.  The  villas  on  the 
banks  of  the  river,  a  little  above  the  town,  are  adorned 
with  beech  trees,  which  conspire  with  the  rocky  cliffs 
to  form  some  pretty  scenery.  In  IVunt  oi"  the  gates 
are  oaks,  and  rows  oi  limes  and  horse-cliestnuts. 

German  is  still  exclusively  the  language  of  convers- 
ation with  the  educated  classes  in  Riga.  There  are, 
indeed,  few  Russians  in  the  place  above  the  rank  of 
subordinate  officials.  The  acquirement  of  the  Russian 
language,  nevertheless,  has  been  recently  made  indis- 
pensable in  the  gymnasium  established  here. 

About  6  o*clock  in  the  afternoon  (May  7.)  we  left 
Riga,  and  pabsed  during  the  night  over  a  level  tract, 
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close  to  the  sca-shore,  and  inhabited  exclusively  by  a 
Lettish  population.  Here  the  uninterrui)ted  dura- 
tion of  tJae  nocturnal  twilight  was  very  remarkable, 
and  to  persons  not  used  to  it,  might  seem,  as  the 
broken  clouds  occasionally  disclosed  the  northem 
horizon  about  midnight,  to  be  a  distant  fire.  In  fieu^t, 
constant  twilight  begins  here  on  the  23d  of  April ;  in 
Berlin,  not  till  the  1 7th  of  May.  In  the  latter  place 
long  twilight  is  associated  with  the  \\aiinth  of 
summer;  so  that  as  we  travelled  northward,  and 
found  that  our  nii^hts  grew  brighter  the  more  we 
retired  into  winter,  the  change  wrought  on  our  feel- 
ings with  double  force. 

Notwithstanding  our  imperfect  means  of  maMng 
ourselves  understood  by  our  Lettish  driver,  we  yet 
contrived  to  learn  that  in  his  language  the  morning 
dawn  is  called  Wakergetst  Here  the  affinity  with 
theGrerman  wecken  (the  English  awaken)  is  manifest, 
and  yet  the  Lettish-Lithuanian  race  is  that  which, 
uniong  the  various  inhahit^ints  of  the  Baltic  pro- 
vinces, comes  nearest  to  the  pure  Sclavonian  stock, 
belonging,  indeed,  to  the  branch  named  the  Vends. 
Here,  then,  there  appears  to  have  been  some  inter- 
mingling of  the  two  races,  the  German  and  Sclavo- 
nian, which  are  generally  assumed  to  have  remained 
completely  separate. 

The  commodious  arrangements  of  the  post-stations, 
and  of  the  requisite  buildings  on  this  part  of  the 
road,  remind  the  stranger  that  he  is  now  in  a  land 
where  travelling  has  long  been  a  very  general  and 
important  branch  of  business.  In  spit^  of  accidental 
drawbacks  and  occasional  local  difficulties,  it  is  im- 
possible to  overlook  the  effectual  anxiety  of  the  go- 
vernment to  provide  for  the  safety  and  comfort  of 
travellers.  The  walls  of  the  post-houses  are  hung 
over  >vitli  written  regulations,  maiiy  of  them  on 
time-stained  paper,  and  of  a  date  when  one  would 
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not  expect  to  find  proofs  of  care  bestowed  on  such 
injittors.  A  book  ingeniously  secured  from  deface- 
ment lies  to  receive  the  travellers'  written  com- 
plaints. We  hardly  expected  to  see  the  Lettish 
drivers  and  couriers  so  frequently  accused  of  theft, 
fraud,  and  drunkenness  as  has  been  done  for  ages  in 
these  documents,  which  yet  we  fear  prove  undeniabl} 
the  moral  £Euling8  of  the  people  inhabiting  the  Baltic 
provinces. 

(May  8.)  At  Valk,  a  stage  140  versts  from  Riga, 
the  Esthonian  language  sii<l<lenly  and  exclusively 
takes  the  place  of  the  Lithuanian.  Here  it  is,  there- 
fore, that  the  traveller  from  the  west  first  meets 
widi  clearly  recognisable  remnants  of  the  Hunno- 
Finnish  race,  who,  formerly  spreading  further  into 
Europe,  now  occupy  so  large  a  portion  of  the  north, 
from  Finnland  &r  into  the  interior  of  Asia.  One  often 
hears  applied  to  these  people  (the  Esthonians)  the 
Kussian  discriminative  term  Chukhontsi,  Chukhni,  or 
Chudi — a  word  supposed  by  boiiie  learned  Germans 
to  be  a  ])in|ter  name,  but  whicli  really  signifies  a 
stranger;  and  its  application  in  this  instance  may, 
perhaps,  serve  to  prove,  that  the  Sclavonians  thought 
that  among  all  their  neighbours  this  was  the  tribe 
which  differed  most  from  themselves. 

On  this  part  of  the  road  the  comparatively  back- 
ward state  of  vegetation  was  very  perceptible.  The 
willows  showed  the  first  signs  of  leaves,  but  were 
without  flowers.  The  white  birch,  which  became 
more  predomiuaut  the  further  we  advanced,  and 
contributed  more  and  more  to  form  the  character  of 
the  landscape,  had,  on  dry  ground,  the  aspect  only  of 
withered,  leafless  brushwood,  but  under  hills  where 
there  were  springs  it  looked  greener,  and  had  even 
developed  leaves.  Here  we  saw,  for  the  first  time, 
fully  and  frequently  manifested,  the  phenomenon 
which  so  strongly  characterises  northern  regions,  of 
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vegetation  forwarded  by  tlie  superior  warmth  of  the 
spring-water.  In  the  north  of  Germany  one  may, 
indeed,  see  small  plants,  such  as  prefer  moisture, 
remaining  green  in  the  middle  of  winter,  in  the 
vicinity  of  springs ;  but  extensive  tracts  of  marshy 
land,  in  which  the  growth  even  of  trees  is  promoted 
by  the  heat  retained  in  the  water,  never  meet  the  eye 
there  as  they  do  in  this  country.  As  the  springs 
here  promote  vegetal)le  life  in  the  early  season,  while 
the  ground  in  general  is  still  frozen,  so  they  must 
serve  in  autumn  to  protect  vegetation  from  the  in- 
fluence of  the  approaching  cold ;  for  we  observed  on 
the  willows  and  birches  of  the  marshy  grounds  large 
withered  catkins  of  the  preceding  year — a  clear  proof 
of  a  second  flowering  commenced  in  autumn  and 
overtaken  by  winter.  Nothing  of  this  sort  was  to  be 
seen  on  the  dry  ground,  where  nu  plant  as  yet  gave 
signs  of  returning  life. 

Villages  are  as  rare  here  as  in  the  parts  of  Courlaud 
and  Esthonia  previously  passed  through.  The  great 
inclosures  of  the  post-stations  afford  tihe  only  human 
habitations  which  the  traveller  meets  with.  These 
ane  all  built  of  wood,  and  are  as  much  akin  in  plan 
as  in  purpose.  A  dwelling-house  in  the  middle  is 
surrounded  by  stables  and  other  offices,  fiirming  a 
square.  A  wooden  post  in  front  tells  tlie  di-stances 
to  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow,  the  foci  of  the  ein{)ire. 
Sixty  or  seventy  horses  are  kept  at  these  stations,  and 
yet  it  often  happens  that  they  are  all  engaged,  and 
the  new  comer  must  wait  some  time  before  he  can 
be  supplied.  The  general  use  of  public  conveyances 
or  diUgences,  which  are  now  not  uncommon  in  the 
Baltic  provinces,  would  effect  a  great  saving  of  horses 
and  labour  ;  but  the  characteristic  passion  of  the 
Lu>.-ians,  not  for  travelling  merely,  but  for  travelling 
quickly,  calls  incessantly  for  a  moreliljeral  equipment 
oi  the  posting  establisliments.    It  must  at  the  same 
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time  be  remarked,  that  in  general  the  horses  here  are 
smaller  anci  weaker  than  in  western  Europe,  so  that 

a  ^catcr  number  of  tliem  arc  ru(|ui6itc  to  represent  a 
given  power  of  draught. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  9th  wo  rfa'  hod  Dor- 
pat.  Independent  of  the  interest  attaching  to  this 
place  on  account  of  its  exclusively  scientific  destination 
and  importance,  an  agreeable  impression  is  here 
made  on  the  trayeller  by  the  care  taken  to  embellish 
the  public  edifices ;  by  the  natural  sweetness  of  the 
site  and  the  vigorous  vegetation,  industriously  pro- 
moted as  a  means  of  ornament.  A  ran^e  of  hills, 
about  200  feet  in  absolute  elevation,  rises  abruptly 
from  the  level  plain  through  which  the  little  river 
Kmbach  winds.  The  south-eastern  slope  of  the  hill 
was  selected  by  the  first  settlers  for  the  site  of  the 
toAvn,  which  now  lies  chiefly  in  the  crescent -shaped 
plain  between  the  hills  and  the  Embach,  which  here 
turns  from  a  southerly  to  an  easterly  course.  The 
public  edifices,  those  of  the  university  included,  are 
built  of  eut  stone,  in  a  grand  and  pure  style ;  forming 
straight  and  broad  streets,  they  encompass  the  private 
houses,  most  of  which  are  but  one  story  high  and 
built  of  brick  or  wood  ;  but  the  bright  colours  with 
which  they  are  painted,  and  the  good  glazing  of  the 
windows,  gives  them  a  cheerful  air.  Every  thing 
seems  adapted  for  people  who  are  in  good  circum- 
stances and  content.  A  granite  bridge  over  the 
Embach,  which  is  navigable  up  to  Dorpat,  adds  not  a 
little  to  the  appearance  of  the  place. 

The  vegetation  here  was  in  a  very  iorwai  d  state 
for  the  time  of  the  year,  owing  either  to  the  fertility 
of  the  soil,  a  ferruginous  marl,  or  to  the  protection 
from  the  north  wind  afforded  by  the  hills.  Black 
poplars,  which  here  attain  a  good  height,  had  their 
catkins  completely  formed.  On  the  mountain  ash, 
the  leaf  buds  were  opening.    Striking  as  was  the 
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contrast  of  the  vigour  of  vegotntion  here  displayed 
with  the  withered  bareness  of  the  open  plain  wliich 
we  crossed  yesterday,  where  even  the  close  neigh- 
bourhood of  springs  did  not  give  the  trees  strength 
enongh  to  cast  off  their  last  year's  leaves,  yet  the 
difference  of  latitude  between  Dorpat  and  Berlin  was 
rendered  apparent,  in  spite  of  the  former's  local  advan- 
tages, by  the  retardation  there  for  eighteen  or  twenty 
days  of  like  phenomeJia  uf  vegetation  ;  for  fifteen 
days  before  (ou  the  24th  of  April)  the  leaves  of  the 
mountain  ash  were  already  fully  develoj)ed  at  Berlin, 
while  at  Dorpat  it  seemed  as  if  a  few  fine  days  were 
still  required  to  unfold  them.  Thus  it  would  appear 
that  at  these  two  places  the  same  development  of 
vegetation  accompanies  equal  meridian  altitudes  of 
the  sun.  For  at  Berlin  on  the  24th  of  April  the  great- 
est altitude  of  the  sun  is  about  50  2C>'  \  while  at 
Dorpat  it  is  on  the  14  th  of  May  50°  20\  and  on  the 
15th,  50°  35'.  Yet  we  must  not  rnisc  this  inference 
into  a  general  principle  without  further  and  more 
careful  eiEamination,  since  equal  meridian  altitude  of 
the  sun  produces,  at  places  under  different  parallels, 
only  equality  of  noontide  heat,  but  not  of  mean  tem* 
perature,  or  the  total  influence  exercised  by  the  sun's 
rays. 

The  broad  crown  of  the  hill,  adorned  by  numerous 
avenues  of  trees,  is  called  Cathedral  Place:  the  ruins 
of  a  church  destroyed  in  1775  by  a  fire  which  con- 
sumed nearly  the  whole  town,  explains  the  origin  of 
the  name.  Some  buildings  belonging  to  the  university 
— the  library,  the  medical  school,  and  the  celebrated 
observatory — give  importance  to  this  locality, 
and  impress  its  image  on  the  memory.  As  the 
observatory,  from  the  character  of  the  work  done 
there,  is  ranked  among  the  most  valuable  of  the 
jxjhbeasiuiiri  uiijoyed  in  common  by  scientific  Europe, 
the  duty  of  describing  it  docs  not  properly  devolve  ou 
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the  basty  passer-by.  Of  the  great  refracting  teles- 
cope, the  colossal  work  of  Fraunhofer,  a  de8cri[)tion 
Liiid  dniwiiigs  have  been  already  published  by  Profes- 
sor Struvc,  as  well  as  of  the  excellent  manner  in 
wliich  it  is  liiounted.  An  iron  roof  revolvinir  round 
a  vertical  line,  so  as  to  afford  complete  protection 
from  the  weather  without  hindering  the  view  of  any 
point  in  the  heavens,  was  constructed  after  the  de- 
sign and  under  the  superintendence  of  M.  Parrot* 
Although  previously  acquainted  with  the  principle  of 
this  work,  we  could  not  help  feeUng  surprised  at  the 
ease  and  precision  with  which  the  whole  roof  and  the 
telescope  at  the  siuue  time  are  moved  ;  one  hajid  is 
enough  to  impel  and  guide  the  apparently  ponderous 
machinery. 

We  saw  also  some  of  the  apparatus  which  had  been 
used  in  measuring  a  portion  of  the  meridian  of 
Dorpat.  This  operation,  extending  from  Hochland 
(in  the  Gulf  of  Finnland)  to  Jacobstadt,  a  distance  of 
188  geographical  miles,  must  be  ranked  among  the 
chief  attempts  made  to  determine  precisely,  by  means 
of  triguiiunietrical  lULatourciiieiit  united  with  astrono- 
mical observations,  t  he  curvature  of  the  cart  li  s 
surface.  Dorpat  had  been  previously  connected  with 
Memel,  and  Hochland  also  with  St.  Petersburg,  by  the 
labours  of  General  Schubert.  It  only  remains,  there- 
fore, to  connect,  near  Memel,  the  Russian  measure- 
ments with  those  executed  in  Prussia,  in  order  to 
arrive  at  an  exact  knowedge  of  the  arc  between  Paris 
and  St.  Petersburg,  and  to  learn  how  far  it  deviates 
from  theoretical  regularity. 

This  measurement  may  on  other  accounts  become 
highly  important,  though  certainly  only  for  remote 
posterity,  if  it  be  continued,  as  now  intended,  across 
the  sea  and  through  Finnland.  That  the  bounds 
between  land  and  sea  on  both  sides  of  the  Scandina- 
vion  peninsula  are  undergoing,  in  the  course  of  time, 
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continnal  cbange,  is  a  hct  as  certain  as  it  is  uncx- 
plmned:  it  seems  proved  that  the  recession  of  the 

water  from  the  laud  is  equal,  on  the  opposite  coasts, 
for  places  situate  in  lines  drawn  perpendicular  to  the 
main  axis  of  the  peninsula,  but  that  the  actual 
amount  of  the  change  decreases  southwards.  It 
remuns  then  to  be  determined  how  far  the  pheno< 
menon  observed  in  the  Bothnian  Gulf  may  be  traced 
also  in  that  of  Finnland.  If  it  proceed  from  forces 
which  BOW  elevate  some  portions  of  the  solid  crust  of 
the  globe,  as  appears  to  have  taken  place  with  regard 
to  nearly  all  parts  of  it  in  early  liuulo^ical  periods, 
then  the  similarity  between  Finnland  and  Scandinavia 
in  geoirnostic  constitution  would  lead  us  to  infer  for 
the  former  the  sfunQ  clianges  which  are  observable  in 
the  latter. 

An  exact  survey  of  the  coast  made  at  a  known 
time  will  enable  posterity  to  decide  on  this  question ; 
for  as  in  many  [)laces  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  the 
land  rises  with  a  very  gentle  incUnation,  it  may  be  ex- 
pected that  the  slightest  change  in  the  level  of  the  line 
separatinir  the  land  and  sea  will  be  rendered  very 
conspicuuu»  when  measured  in  the  horizontal  plane. 
Indeed  it  were  to  be  desired  that  the  absolute  height 
of  the  points  least  liable  to  change  should  be  accurately 
determined  >vithin  the  area  already  so  perfectly 
aarv^ed  in  the  horizontal  direction,  and  espedslly 
the  level  above  the  sea  of  the  lakes  in  Finnland  and 
Livonia.  Such  an  addition  to  the  geodetic  labours 
already  completed  would,  if  published,  draw  the 
attention  of  scientific  men  to  an  important  (question, 
aud  aid  them  hereafter  in  its  solution. 

It  is  not  by  the  map  alone  that  we  are  here 
reminded  of  our  near  approach  to  Finnland,  a  country 
so  remarkable  in  the  geognostic  point  of  view :  several 
cifCttmstances  indicate  the  relationship  of  the  land  in 
which  we  have  arrived  with  the  neighbouring  region 
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towards  the  north.  On  the  northern  slope,  and  on 
the  summit  of  the  hill  of  Dorpat,  lie  boulders  and 
lilocks  which  have  come  from  a  distance,  and  are  as 
thickly  strewed  here  as  on  the  principal  heights  in  the 
north  of  Germany.  But  to  the  general  character  of 
this  phenomenon,  which  has  been  so  well  described 
and  estimated  by  Von  Buch,  is  here  added  the  peculiur 
circuinstance  that  the  common  origin  of  these  new- 
comers is  much  more  recognisable  from  their  similar 
nature  than  in  nortliem  Germany.  In  the  latter 
country,  granite  and  other  primitive  rocks  predomi- 
nate certainly  among  the  scattered  fragments;  yet 
blocks  of  other  and  even  recent  formations  are  not 
wanting :  here,  in  Livonia,  on  theother  hand,  the  blocks 
are  all  granite,  and  so  much  alike  that  one  cannot 
doubt  tliat  they  are  here  near  the  place  of  their 
common  oriprin,  whence  they  were  spread  abroad. 
We  find  liere  nothimr  but  fragments  of  Finnland 
gnuiite  thrown  across  the  narrow  gulf,  which  perhaps 
did  not  then  exist,  by  some  unknown  force ;  while  in 
northern  Germany  many  kinds  of  rock,  all  coming 
from  the  north,  and  mingled  during  the  longer 
passage,  lie  scattered  promiscuously.  In  Livonia  we 
see  fewer  instances  of  the  reduction  of  granite  to  the 
state  of  sand  than  in  northern  Germany.  If  all  the 
sand  between  the  Netherlands  and  Fraucnburg  in 
Courland,  and  which  extends  in  some  places  to  the 
yet  unfathomed  deep,  were  all  brought  back  to  its 
original  form  as  solid  granite,  it  woidd  make  an  im- 
mense mountain  group.  At  the  time  when  this  was 
destroyed,  the  larger  fragments  fell  neai;  their  original 
position,  while  the  comminuted  portion  of  them,  that 
is,  the  sand,  spread  thicUy  over  a  wider  tract  and  at 
a  greater  distance. 

We  remarked  in  tlie  granite  blocks  round  Dorpat 
a  tendency  to  break  into  spherical  f<>r!us,  which  was 
still  mauifest  on  their  worn  surfaces,  and  M.  von 
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Ensrelhardt  told  iis  that  he  had  frequently  observed 
in  Finnland,  <rnuiite  with  a  structure  as  decidedly 
spherical  as  that  of  the  remarkable  Corsican  stones. 

It  was  painful  to  be  obliged  to  leave  Dorpat  so 
soon,  for,  owing  to  the  particular  attention  paid  in  the 
University  to  the  physical  sciences  and  natural  his* 
tory,  this  place  offers  great  advantages  to  one  who 
seeks  information  preparatory  to  a  journey  through 
the  Russian  empire.  Geology,  botany,  and  zoology, 
with  ireneral  physics  and  chemistry,  are  here  repre- 
sented respectively  by  men,  whose  learning  and  obliging 
disposition  are  equaUy  calculated  to  make  an  indelible 
impression  on  those  who  visit  the  place.  It  was 
here  tiiat  Professor  Eschholz  gave  me  an  oral  account 
of  a  part  of  Kamchatka,  which  he  had  left  in  1824. 
M.  von  Engelhardt  explained  to  us  his  views  re- 
specting the  origin  of  the  alluvium  at  the  Ural 
muuntains,  which  coiitaiiis  gold  and  platinum,  and 
for  the  examination  ot"  which  he  had  recently  visited 
that  region.  The  result  of  his  journey  was,  that  he 
was  deeply  impressed  with  the  similarity  of  the 
minerological  conditio!^ s  in  the  Ural  and  in  South 
America ;  and  with  the  likelihood,  so  important  in  a 
financial  sense  for  the  empire,  that  the  soil  con- 
taining platinum  in  the  former  region  would  be 
found  to  complete  the  analogy  with  its  counterpart 
in  the  New  World,  bv  also  containing  diamonds. 

The  shortiies:5  of  our  stay  in  Dorput  did  not  allow 
of  our  visiting  any  of  tlie  rich  collections  there,  except 
tliat  of  philosophical  instruments,  which  being  made 
for  the  most  part  hy  a  Russian  artisan,  Samoilof,  in 
the  workshops  of  Ijora,  an  institution  established 
about  the  same  time  (1802)  as  the  Univer»ty  of 
Dor[)at,  are  interesting  on  that  very  account.  Sa- 
moilof wanted  the  advantages  of  birth  and  fortune  : 
he  had  no  education,  and  never  experienced  cither 
t'ucoui'agemcnt  or  incentive,  until,  guided  by  a  na- 
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tural  talent,  be  produced  instraments  which  immedi- 
ately procured  him  tlic  favour  of  scientific  men,  and 
opened  a  wide  field  for  liis  ingenuity.  It  is  pleasing 
to  see  an  individual  of  the  native  race  thus  brouirht 
forward  antl  rendered  active  by  the  8cientific  establish- 
ments of  the  country ;  particularly  since  In  Dorpat 
one  grieves  to  remark,  that  the  learning  of  the  place 
is  of  comparatively  little  use  to  the  country,  the 
language  used  there  being  the  German — a  foreign 
language,  and  not  the  vernacular.  The  majority  of 
the  iiiliabitants  (about  6000  in  number)  are  of  the 
Esthonian  race.  The  Tniversity  here  is  distinguished 
from  all  similar  institutions  in  Knssia,  bvthe  freedom 
allowed  to  the  students,  as  in  Germany,  in  the  choice 
of  their  studies. 

One  of  the  interesting  objects  which  we  had  here 
an  opportunity  of  becoming  acqutunted  with,  though 
certainly  only  as  to  exterior  and  appearance,  was  a 
Russian  court  of  justice.  The  halls  in  which  the 
district  court  of  Dorpat  despatches  business  form  a 
strong  contrast  with  the  outward  and  visible  character 
of  the  apartments  generally  given  up  in  Germany  to 
the  same  purposes.  The  darkness  and  chill  of  our 
courts  of  justice  were  not  long  ago  proverbial;  while 
in  Russia,  on  the  other  hand,  care  seems  to  be  taken 
to  give  the  tribunals  an  agreeable  aspect.  The  large 
rooms  are  well  lighted,  kept  perfectly  clean,  and  to 
some  extent  handsomely  decorated.  The  judges  and 
otliers  employed  iu  the  courts  bestow  as  mucli  atten- 
tion on  their  dress  as  military  men  do  among  us. 

It  is  curious  to  observe,  among  so  much  that  bears 
the  stamp  of  modern  times,  a  custom  of  ancient 
Greece  retained  here  in  strict  perfection.  In  the 
middle  of  the  table  at  which  the  chief  functionaries 
sit,  stand  some  triangular  prisms,  about  a  foot  high 
and  five  inches  wide,  turning  on  a  vertical  axis,  and 
inscribed  on  their  oblong,  upright  surfaces,  with 
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rniixlms  of  law.  The  descriptions  given  by  (jieck 
^v  l  iters  of  the  a^wsg^  or  tablets  joined  together  so  as 
to  form  a  prism  revolving  on  a  vertical  axis,  and  on 
which  the  laws  of  Solon  were  inscribed  in  the  Areo- 
pagus in  Athens,  and  also  the  freqoently-mentioned 
xupfiug  which  served  for  the  same  purpose,  hardly 
allow  us  to  doubt  that  we  have,  in  this  instance,  a 
usage  of  antiquity  preserved  without  the  least  chanuo 
for  twu  thousand  vears.  Tliese  inscribed  tablets  are 
here  named  Mirrors  of  Justice :  they  arc  always  kept 
carefully  covered,  except  when  the  court  is  sitting. 
In  former  times,  while  the  code  of  the  Sclavonians 
was  short  and  simple,  it  was  aU  inscribed  on  the 
Mirrors,  but  at  present  these  contain  in  general  only 
old  legal  maxims  relating  to  the  duties  of  the  judge. 

We  left  Dorpat  in  the  evening,  and  in  the  course 
of  the  night  reached  Torma.  In  this  station  we  saw 
what  was  equal!)'  new  and  disagreeable  to  us:  the 
insect  here  named  Tarakane  (the  cockchafer)  covered 
the  walls  as  thick  as  ^es  in  dirty  iarm-houses  in 
Germany.  There  seems  to  be  some  uncertainty  as 
to  the  ^rst  propagation  of  this  kind  of  vermin  in 
Russia.  Here  in  Torma  the  people  were  surprised 
when  we  assured  them  that  we  were  not  acquainted 
with  the  Tarakane,  because,  as  they  said,  we  came 
from  the  counuy  whence  the  insect  first  spread  into 
liussiu.  These  unwelcome  guests,  they  added,  are 
still  called  Prussdki,  or  Prussians,  because  tliev  lirst 
showed  themselves  on  the  retreat  of  the  Kussians 
from  Prussia  at  the  end  of  the  Seven  Years*  War. 
Thus  there  is  reason  for  supposing  that  some  of  the 
soutiiem  nations  in  the  Austrian  army  had  a  hand 
in  the  propagation  of  the  Blatta,  which  was  checked 
more  effectually  in  Prussia  than  in  Russia. 

i^arly  in  the  morning  (May  10th)  we  reached 
Xelnal,  on  the  north-western  shore  of  the  great  lake 
Peipus.    A  brisk  cast  wind  had  raised  on  it  waves 
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like  f  fao0e  of  the  sea,  the  effect  of  which  was  increased 

hy  the  numerous  masses  of  ice  drifted  on  the  adjacent 
strand.  The  ice  licre.  though  broken,  had  us  yet 
lost  little  of  its  thickness,  while  six  days  earlier,  the 
water  of  the  Gulf  of  Gourland  was  at  night  warmer 
than  the  land,  so  great  was  the  decrease  of  the  sun's 
influence  attending  an  advance  northward  of  only 
four  degrees*  The  shores  of  the  Peipus  are  low,  and 
without  visible  rocky  formation ;  yet  this  lake  as  well 
as  the  Virzerv ,  l}'ing  farther  to  the  west,  shows  its 
depend<'ncc  on  that  geognostic  structure,  which  is 
maiiittsred  in  the  other  lakes  of  the  Russian  Baltic 
provinces,  but  i.^  still  more  conspicuuu.s  in  those  of 
Finnland.  The  incredibly  numerous  lakes  and  pools 
in  the  latter  country,  are  disposed  with  great  regu- 
larity, for  not  only  is  their  greatest  length  generally 
from  S.  £.  to  N.  W.,  but  frequently  several  of  them 
are  ranged,  one  after  the  other,  in  the  same  straight 
line.  Thus  it  appears  that  these  lakes  represent  so 
many  cracks  or  hollows  lying  perpendicular  to  the 
main  axis  of  the  peninsula  :  they  are  lateral  valleys 
of  the  central  rid<j;e.  In  the  Scandinavian  ])eninsula 
the  same  relation  may  be  observed  in  the  lakes  and 
rivers  on  the  eastern  side,  and  the  iiords  on  the 
western,  which  are  all  so  many  lateral  valleys.  If 
Scandinavia  were  raised  a  little  higher  out  of  the 
sea,  many  of  the  fiords  of  the  western  coast  would 
become  lakes,  and  that  peninsula  would  resemble 
rinnland  still  more  closely. 

The  Peipus  discharges  its  waters  into  the  Baltic 
through  tlio  Narva,  which  not  only  descends  with 
uniform  briskness  throughout  its  course  of  forty 
miles,  but  has  also,  near  the  sea,  a  fall  of  eighteen 
feet  in  perpendicular  height.  Large  blocks  of  granite 
lie  in  great  quantities  round  the  shores  of  the  Peipus, 
annually  brought  by  the  ice,  as  the  inhabitants  assert, 
from  the  bottom  of  tiie  lake  to  its  banks.    In  some 
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places  this  piece  of  water  is  ten  fathoms  deep,  but  in 
general  it  is  much  shallower. 

Near  Cluidleigh,  four  and  twenty  miles  beyond 
Neinal,  the  road  again  meets  the  shores,  at  the  bottom 
of  a  bay  encircled  by  steep  cliffs.  These  consist  of 
tiiickyr^alarly  arranged  1 1  1^  of  a  yellowish  limestone, 
containing  sea  shells  in  abundance.  Below  the  cliffs 
are  hillocks  of  debris,  which  afibrd  an  easy  access  to 
the  strand.  From  this  shoot  up  tall,  slender  fir  trees, 
between  which  the  hillocks  were  still  covered  with 
thick  ina<5ses  of  snow.  As  the  bay  opens  to  the  north, 
the  intt-rior  of  it  is  completely  screened  from  the  sun 
by  the  high  cliffs.  AVide  cracks,  made  by  the  frost, 
gape  in  lines  parallel  with  the  edge  of  the  precipice. 
Large  masses  fall  every  year,  and  great  caution  is 
necessary  in  approaching  the  treacherous  brink. 
The  limestone  rock  has  here  the  appearance  of  a 
great  promontory ;  for  on  the  east  it  is  bounded  by  a 
deep  ravine  cut  by  a  rapid  stream,  which  falls  into 
the  bay.  On  the  right  bunk  of  this  stream,  and  on 
the  high  ground,  stands  the  castle  of  Chudleigh,  built 
by  and  named  after  one  of  a  body  of  emigrants  from 
Scotland,  some  of  whose  descendants  still  possess 
estates  round  Yevo. 

The  character  of  the  country  continues  unchanged 
to  Narva,  which  stands  on  the  steep  limestone  hills  on 
both  sides  of  the  river  Narva,  which  is  here  both 
ljrf>ad  and  deep ;  the  current  also  is  strong,  but  the 
Icdcre  of  rock  over  which  the  stream  lalls  a  heisjht  of 
ojo-jitecn  feet  is  two  miles  liiglicr  up.  The  mouth  of 
the  river  is  said  to  afford  safe  anchorage  for  mer- 
chant ships ;  and  small  vessels  can  ascend  within  a 
few  mUes  of  the  town ;  .  for  the  remainder  of  the 
distance,  flat-bottomed  lighters  must  be  employed. 
The  waterfidl  just  above  the  town,  cutting  off  com- 
munication with  the  interior  by  the  river,  constitutes 
A'arva  a  central  emporium,  and  is  the  cliiel  cause  of 
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its  importance  and  prosperity.  The  imports  into 
Narva  are  destined  exclusively  for  the  supply  of  the 
provinces  situate?  on  the  Gulf  of  Finnland ;  and  it  is 
worthy  of  reinurk  that  sea  salt  has  been  for  ii  luiig 
time  the  chief  article  of  the  import  trade.  One 
would  hardly  expect  to  hnd  on  the  sea  coastf?,  in  a 
civilised  country,  such  a  want  supplied  from  abroad ; 
and  considered  from  this  point  of  view  the  ga\&  of 
the  Baltic  seem  more  like  lakes  tlian  arms  of  the  ocean* 

At  day-breakf  on  the  11th,  we  reached  Opolye,  98 
versts  from  St.  Petersburg.  The  Russian  population 
at  length  begins  to  preponderate ;  and  in  the  villages 
along  the  road  one  liears  only  the  Russia li  language, 
and  sees  only  the  robust  lij'ures  of  loufj- bearded 
peasants,  who  differ  widely  from  the  feeble  Lithua- 
nians and  Esthonians,  where  these  races  have  re- 
mained unmixed.  The  country  is  hilly  and  full  of 
springs ;  in  the  marshy  flats  are  thick  woods  of  white 
birch.  In  the  government  of  Petersburg,  which 
begins  at  Narva,  the  post-houses  are  better  hylt  and 
more  decorated  than  on  the  preceding  part  of  the 
road.  Their  wooden  walls  and  roofs  ai*e  coloured 
red  and  ytiUow;  they  afford  accommodation  also  for 
travellers  wlio  are  in  no  haste  to  proceed,  for  inns 
there  are  none. 

Within  some  distance  of  the  capital|  the  road  is 
lined  on  both  sides  with  coimtry  seats,  the  gardens 
and  shrubberies  of  which  are  frequently  of  great 
extent.  In  front  of  each  is  a  board  with  the  name  of 
the  owner,  and  in  order  to  show  its  value,  the  number 
of  serfs  beloHLfing  to  the  estate.  Notwithstumling 
all  the  care  bestowed  on  these  villas,  their  luuk^  at 
once  confess  that  they  are  .situate  in  the  latitude  of 
60°.  Blaek  poplars  and  birch  are  almost  the  only 
trees  about  them,  the  latter  trimmed  in  hedges  after 
the  old  French  fashion.  Prepared  as  we  were  by  the 
opulent  and  tasteful  appearance  of  the  country  houses. 
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the  first  sight  of  the  capital,  nevertheless»  made  an 
impresnon  on  us  not  easily  forgotten.  There  never 
was  a  city  that  bore  so  completely  the  appearance  of 

liuviiig  been  instantaneously  created.  In  t  ravelling  to 
St.  Petersburg,  through  Kussia,  we  see  only  tedious 
plains,  inhabited  by  a  labouring  population,  appa- 
rently without  repose  or  enjoyment :  but  that  capital 
itself  looks  like  the  abode  of  a  people  living  only  for 
enjoyment;  and  so  grand  is  the  scale  on  which  it  is 
bi^t,  that  one  might  suppose  it  to  have  been  raised  by 
the  united  efforts  of  the  whole  nation. 
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CHAP.  II. 

BT.rETEBSBUKG.  — THE  ADMIRALTY.— NEVA.— r THE  GOSTINNOI  DVOR. 
TUB  ISLANDS.  —  OHURGU  OF  FETEK  AND  PAUL. —  CHABACTSB  OF 
THE  RUSSIANS  IN  TDE  CAPITAL.      THE  OFFICIAL  CLASS.  —  nBBE* 

DITABT  RA3«K. — NATIONALITY. —  FOREIGN  MERCUANTS  Rt  ^STAJT 

MPItOANTlLE    CLA«?S.           VDHEREXCK   TO  OLD   USAGE.   MATCII- 

MAKKRS.         BRtDK    SHoWS.  — Till:    RUSSIAN-AMERICAN  TitAUlNG 

COMl'ANY. —  AUllrKERS. —  CiiEAl'NESS  OP  LINING.  THE  CLERGY. 

— UUSBtrM  OF  TUB  ACADBMT. —  GAJCVING8  VT  PETEB  1.  —  XAM- 
liOTH'S  KEHAINS.  —  MSTXOBIO  8TONB8.  —  TEOBTATION  KEAB 
ST.  iM.Trn^r.CBO.  — SCBNBBT  ON  TBB  NBYA.  BUBAL  TASTB  OF 
JUL  PEOPLE. 

'We  began  our  exploration  of  the  liussian  empire 
with  the  capital,  where  wc  had  arranged  to  meet 
Professor  Hansteen  and  his  companion  Lieutenant 
Due,  in  company  with  whom  we  were  to  continue 
the  journey.  The  Norwegian  expedition,  however, 
encouiiterin.ij:  numerous  delays,  did  not  enter  the 
harbour  of  Kn)ustadt,  till  the  20th  of  June;  and  as 
various  preparations  for  a  residence  in  Siberia  were 
then  to  be  made,  wc  were  obliged  to  reniuin  in  iSt. 
Petersburg  till  the  11th  of  July.  My  first  care  was 
the  magnetic  observations,  of  which  an  account  shall 
be  given  elsewhere.  I  then  gave  my  attention  to 
matters  most  essential,  though  not  of  a  scientific 
character.  Although  I  had  been  allowed,  at  the 
request  of  the  Norwegian  government,  to  attach 
myself  to  the  expedition,  yet  feumctliing  more  was 
required,  in  order  that  I  might  continue  the  journey 
onward,  and  then  return  home  from  Kamchatka  by 
sea.  No  less  important  than  the  official  approval 
and  authorisation  of  my  plans,  was  the  making 
acquaintance  with  the  chidT  inhabitants  of  the  capital, 
who  by  written  introductions  to  their  friends  in 
Asiatic  Russia,  as  well  as  by  various  pieces  of  in  form - 
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ation  respecting  the  remote  parts  of  the  empire, 
rendered  me  the  greatest  service. 

In  the  description  which  1  shall  now  give  of  St. 
Petersburg,  it  shall  be  my  endeavour  to  represent  it 
as  it  gradually  opened  on  my  view.  My  excursions 
through  that  city  were  favoured  by  the  finest  weather 
possible,  as  is  usually  the  case  there  at  that  season ; 
for  from  May  to  July  tlierc  is  generally  a  cloudless 
sky  with  constantly  increasing  warmth.  The  bright 
suiisliiiie  by  day  and  the  clear  twilight  at  i)i;j1it  are 
rendered  doubly  lustrous  and  enchanting  by  the 
numernns  broad  sheets  of  water  which  reflect  them. 

The  Neva,  dividing  into  four  arms,  about  four 
miles  above  the  sea,  forms  islands  on  which  St  Pe- 
tersburg is  partly  built.  But  the  larger  and  more 
important  part  of  the  city  stands  on  the  main -land, 
forming  a  bquare,  three  sides  of  which  are  bounded 
by  water  ;  on  the  north  it  has  the  sea  ;  on  the  east, 
the  great  Neva  or  westernmost  arm  of  the  river,  and 
on  the  south,  the  undivided  stream  which  here  Hows 
from  west  to  east:  it  is  again  divided  internally  by 
three  artificial  canals  from  the  great  Neva,  which 
run  in  curved  and  parallel  courses.  This  grand 
quarter,  which  occupies  an  area  of  nearly  four  miles 
square,  is  called  the  Adiiiiralty,  and  is  the  part  of 
the  city  lirst  approached  by  travellers  arriving  over- 
land from  Germany. 

The  eastern  portion  of  the  Admiralty  quarter, 
extending  along  the  Neva,  is  entitled,  both  from  posi* 
tion  and  the  importance  of  its  edifices,  to  be  consi- 
dered as  the  centre  of  the  city.  Hence  no  better 
site  than  this  could  have  been  chosen  for  Falconet's 
masterly  work,  the  equestrian  statue  of  Peter  T. 
This  stands  in  the  middle  of  the  sc^uarc,  named  from 
it  i^eter's  Place,  and  opposite  to  Isaac's  P»ridge,  which 
connects  this  quarter  mth  the  most  important  of  the 
islands.    Round  the  square  are  the  Senate  House,  a 
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wing  of  the  Admiralty,  and  the  priDCipal  front  of 
Isaac's  Church,  remarkable  for  its  colossal  granite 

columns,  so  that  here  all  is  devoted  to  objects  which 
the  great  reformer  had  miu'li  at  heart.  Trum  this 
point  tlie  survey  of  the  archittctural  grandeur  of  the 
place  may  be  advantageously  commenced.  A  hand- 
some quay  of  granite,  with  a  parapet,  forms  the  left 
bank  of  the  river,  both  above  and  bielow  Peter's  Place, 
and  along  it  extends,  in  the  latter  direction,  a  row  of 
houses,  not  to  be  surpassed  in  ^mmetiy  and  mag- 
nificence. 

Going  up  the  quay  from  Isaac's  Bridge  wc  soon 
come  to  the  docks  for  ships  of  war,  enclosed  on  three 
bides  by  the  Palace  of  the  Adniiraltv,  which  is  1000 
feet  in  kiiirtli.  ileyond  that,  the  quay  recommences, 
and  ibr  libout  a  mile  and  a  quarter,  as  far  as  the 
Fontanka,  the  broadest  and  outermost  of  the  lateral 
canals  derived  from  the  Neva,  it  is  bordered  by  the 
imperial  palaces  and  the  gardens  between  them. 
The  Summer  Palace,  the  easternmost  of  those  ranged 
along  the  Neva,  faces  an  esplanade  adorned  witli  a 
brass  statue  of  the  hero  Suvuroff.  Here  is  anotlier 
biidge  connecting  the  Admiralty  quarter  with  the 
islands:  it  rests,  like  Isaac's  BridgCi  on  boats,  but 
yet,  owing  to  the  breadth  of  the  stream,  it  has  a  grand 
appearance.  Then  for  two  miles  along  the  river  fol- 
low buildings  of  various  kinds,  for  the  most  part 
private  houses,  but  all  bu3t  of  stone  and  on  a  great 
scale. 

The  view  of  the  Neva  is  enlivened  by  gondolas  and 
boats  perpetually  gliding  backwards  and  forwards  ; 
and  among  the  chief  pleasures  of  St.  Petersburg  may 
be  reckoned  a  row  up  the  river.  As  the  stream  nar- 
rows, the  buildings  on  each  side  appear  more  colos- 
sal: the  golden  cupolas  of  the  church  towers,  the 
glittering  Avindows  of  the  palaces,  all  seem  doubly 
gay  and  brilliant  when  reflected  from  the  clear  waters 
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of  tlic  Neva.  Tlic  impress  of  perfection,  which  the 
above-described  »troets  and  buildings  along  the  Neva 
make  on  tlic  beholder,  is  due,  in  some  degree  at  least^ 
to  the  circumstance  that  there  is  nothing  here  to 
remind  us  of  tlie  vulgar  wants  of  life ;  there  is  no 
sign  of  trade  or  handicraft;  labour  is  whoUy  ex- 
clndedf  and  the  inhabitants  here  seem  to  live  only 
for  the  tranquil  enjoyment  of  their  opulence.  In  the 
streets  one  sees  only  coaches  and  four,  or  light  open 
cMrs  drawn  at  full  speed  by  high-mettled  horses;  but 
these  are  not  so  frequent  as  to  encroacli  materially 
on  the  solemn  stillness  of  the  place,  or  to  withdraw 
one's  attention  from  the  fine  forms  and  massive  gran- 
deur around. 

The  scene  was  quite  changed^  however,  when  we 
entered  the  streets  which  cross  the  city  from  Peter's 
Place.  Three  of  these  meet  at  the  middle  point 
of  the  Adniii  idty,  from  which  rises  a  slender  tower 
with  a  gilt  cupola — a  conspicuous  and  advantage- 
ously placed  mark  for  the  guidance  of  str:ingprs.  Of 
these  streets  the  most  attractive  is  that  running  from 
K .N.£.  to  S.S. W.  and  called  N6vskyi  Prosp^kf.  Here 
for  two  miles  is  a  double  carriage-way,  with  foot- 
ways  paved  with  granite  on  both  sides^  or  avenues 
shaded  with  rows  of  lime  trees — the  whole  having  a 
breadth  of  150  feet ;  so  that  notwithstanding  the 
great  height  of  the  houses,  there  is  here  more  of  the 
eflFiilgence  of  broad  daylight  than  is  usual  in  cities. 

As  far  as  the  Moika — the  first  of  the  canals  which 
crosses  this  street — the  lower  stories  of  the  houses  are 
converted  into  shops  and  warerooms.  The  foreigners 
settled  in  the  place — Germans,  French,  and  English — 
have  here  carried  to  perfection  the  arts  of  attractive 
display.  Intermingled  with  them  are  also  some  of 
tlie  southern  neighbours  ui  lUissia,  Persians,  Arnie- 
Tiians,  lioklinrians,  and  Chinese,  all  exhibiting  for  sale 
the  productiuiis  of  their  several  countries.  Near 
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their  shops,  or  stalls,  the  air  is  perfumed  with  atar  of 
roses,  and  tiie  eye  is  caught  by  the  bright  colours  of 
the  manufactured  goods  and  the  gleaming  of  da- 
masked blades.  The  vehicles  hastenmg  along  are  here 
still  more  numerous  than  the  pedestrians ;  but  the  - 
wheels  haying  wooden  instead  of  iron  streaks  are 
comparatively  noiseless,  so  that  the  tramping  of  horses' 
feet  aiid  the  shrill  calls  of  drivers  going  at  full 
K])eed  to  those  before  them  are  the  pixidomiiiating 
sounds. 

At  the  Moika  the  paved  footways  terminate,  and 
are  succeeded  by  alleys  shaded  with  lime-trees.  The 
houses  in  this  part  are  lower,  rarely  exceeding  two 
stories,  but  they  stiU  form  symmetrical  groups  of 
tasteful  architecture.  On  the  right  also,  a  little  re- 
moved from  the  street,  and  with  an  open  space  around 
it,  stands  one  of  the  handsomest  buildings  of  St. 
l\ttersburg,  the  Church  of  the  Kasan-Mother-of-God. 
It  presents  in  front  a  concave  portico,  with  bronze 
gates  richly  ornamented  with  figures  in  relief.  There 
is  always  a  crowd  here,  owing  to  the  reverence  in 
which  the  image  in  this  church  is  held. 

The  third  division  of  the  N^skyi  Prospdkt,  from 
Catherine's  Canal  to  the  Fontanka,  has  a  far  more 
singular  and  characteristic  appearance.  Here  it  ia 
that  the  Kussian  traffic  is  seen  in  all  its  nationality  : 
the  long-bcarded  dealer  ull'ers  every  thing  at  the 
lowest  terms,  and  is  often  satisfied  with  half  the  price 
which  the  same  goods  fetch  in  other  quarters.  On 
the  right  is  a  long  row  of  fruit  shops,  well  stored  at 
all  seasons  with  the  productions  of  every  climate ; 
and  beyond  them  is  the  great  Bazaar,  called  the 
Gostinnoi  Dvor,  or  Merchant's  Inn.  This  kind  of 
cstablislnnent  is  to  be  found  in  every  Russian  town, 
and  is  intimately  connected  with  the  ancient  habits 
of  tlie  people.  In  former  times,  w  lien  the  inclination 
to  a  roving  liie  exerted  more  iiitiuence  over  the 
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Sclavonians  tban  at  present,  it  was  usual  to  assemble, 
fur  tlie  sake  of  trade,  at  certain  times  of  the  year,  in 
some  oi>en  places  set  apai-t  for  the  ])urpose,  and  gene- 
rally near  a  creat  river.  In  the  absence  of  an 
organised  carrying  system,  each  trader  brought  his 
own  goods  to  market.  Hence  an  immense  concourse 
of  people  and  beasts  of  burden,  and  the  necessity  of 
erecting  for  their  accommodation  those  inns,  which 
resemble  the  caravanserais  of  the  Turkmans,  or 
rather  which  combine  the  objects  of  the  caravanserais 
and  the  bazaars. 

The  Gostinnoi  Dvor  of  St.  Petersburg'  is  a  four- 
sided  building  of  irregular  form,  its  greatest  and 
least  sides  being  respectively  1200  feet,  and  350  in 
length.  It  contains  many  hundred  compartments  for 
wares  and  merchandise.  A  colonnade  of  the  height  of 
the  first  story  goes  round  the  building,  and  its  flat 
roof  affords  access  fjo  the  magazines  above.  A 
reservoir  in  the  middle  of  the  court  reminds  us  forcibly 
of  the  time  when  the  mercliauts  arrived  in  caravans, 
and  kept  their  horses  and  other  beasts  of  burden  in 
the  courts  and  open  spaces  within  the  building. 
Though  every  variety  of  goods  is  to  be  seen  here,  yet 
things  of  the  same  kind  are  always  put  together,  and 
hence  the  names  Iron  Row,  Peltry  Row,  Book  Row, 
become  attached  to  particular  parts  or  alleys  of  the 
Uazaar.  From  dawn  till  dusk  business  is  iiere 
actively  carried  on.  At  nifirht  the  shopkee})ers  quit 
the  place,  Avhich  is  guarded  by  watchmen  and  dogs. 
Strings  across  the  doors  and  shutters  are  so  placed 
in  communication  with  bells,  that  should  any  robber 
attempt  to  force  an  entry,  an  alarm  is  immediately 
given. 

Near  this  building  is  the  Theatre  of  St.  Petersburg, 

after  that  comes  a  palace  with  its  gardens,  and,  lastly, 
the  bridge  over  the  canal  of  the  Fontanka.  Beyond 
the  bridge  the  rows  of  handsome  houses  continue  for 
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about  two  thirds  of  a  mile,  and  then  we  arrive  at  the 
Goachmakers'  quarter.  We  were  told  that  there  are 
here  200  workshops  employed  in  this  business,  and 
that  some  of  them  finish  sixty  carriages  in  the  year* 
If  we  allow  twenty  carriages  for  every  workshop,  and 
reckon  them  at  500  roobles  each,  we  shall  thns  have 
two  millions  of  roobles  (84,000/.)  for  the  total  pro- 
duction of  this  industrious  quarter.  The  business  of 
the  coachmaker  and  that  of  the  wheelwright  are 
carried  on  here  exclusively  by  Russians.  The  con- 
tinuation of  the  Nevskyi  Frosp^kt  terminates  near 
the  river,  where  it  flows  eastwards,  at  the  famous 
monastery  of  St.  Alexander  N^vskyi,  from  which  the 
street  takes  its  name. 

The  lateral  streets  do  not  differ  essentially  from  that 
already  described ;  they  have,  in  general,  fewer  shops 
and  more  variety  of  destination.  All  the  higher 
houses  have  flat  roofs  and  stone  balustrades,  so  that 
the  generally  received  remark  of  travellers,  that  the 
house*ridge  rises  higher  the  further  we  advance  north- 
wards, is  untrue  as  far  as  respects  St.  Petersburg. 
The  flat  rools  are  more  easily  cleared  of  snow,  and  on 
the  other  hand,  the  occasional  fall  of  large  masses  of 
snow  from  such  lofty  edifices,  if  thoy  had  high  pitched 
roofs,  would  endanger  the  passengers.  The  general 
cleanliness  of  the  streets  announces  to  strangers  the 
activity  of  the  police.  The  only  exception  to  this 
is  found  in  an  obscure  comer  of  this  quarter, 
approached  by  narrow  passages,  where  there  is  a 
market  for  old  dothes,  frequented  by  the  poorest 
class.  It  is  popularly  called  Tolkuchni  Ruinok,  that 
is,  "  the  higgle-market ; "  but  some  descend  lower,  and 
having  in  view  the  rags  there  accumulated,  and  the 
innumerable  vermin  inhabiting  them,  denominate  it 
from  the  latter.  The  dealers  here  are  all  Russians ;  a 
fact  which  reminds  us  of  the  argument  wittily  urged 
by  Peter  I.  for  excluding  the  Jews  from  iJl  such 
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markets:  —  "The  Russians,"  he  observed,  "are  too 
ciiiiiiing  for  tliein,  and  would  rob  them  of  what  they 
had  gained  elsewhere."  In  order  to  complete  our 
survey  of  St.  Petersburg,  it  only  remains  to  take  a 
glance  at  the  islands  and  at  the  right  bank  of  the 
Great  Neva. 

Where  the  river  is  divided,  its  chief  branch  has  on 
tbe  right  bank,  as  we  ascend  it,  first,  Yasiliers  island 
for  two  miles  and  a  quarter.    This  terminates  opposite 

to  the  commencement  of  the  royal  palaces,  being 
.siparated  by  the  Little  Neva  from  ApotliLcnries' 
J>Iand,  wliich  then  forni:^  the  right  bank  lor  a  mile 
and  a  quarter,  as  far  as  the  Nevka,  the  arm  of  the 
river  which  separates  it  from  the  Viburg  side,  as  the 
right  bank  of  the  undivided  s'ream  is  there  called. 
On  those  two  islands,  and  the  Yiburg  side,  are  portions 
of  the  city  properly  so  called,  that  is  to  say,  they  are 
inhabited  all  the  year  ronnd.  In  this  respect  they 
:ire  essent'udly  distinguished  from  Krestovskyi  and 
Kanicnyi  i^ilands,  lying  further  eastward  and  separated 
from  the  larj^er  islands  above  named  bv  branches  of 

CD  V 

the  Nevka,  and  which  arc  resorted  to  only  during 
the  summer  months. 

The  importance  of  YasUief  *s  island  may  be  estimated 
irom  the  traffic  of  Isaac's  Bridge,  which  connects  it 
with  the  Admiralty  quarter.  On  both  sides  of  this 
bridge  are  footways,  and  at  certain  distances  sentry 
boxes,  such  as  are  also  to  be  seen  at  the  corners  of 
the  streets.  Here,  armed  with  antique  lialberts,  are 
stationed  the  policemen  whose  duty  it  is  to  preserve 
order  in  the  throng  of  vehicles,  and  to  prevent  acci- 
dents as  far  as  possible.  This,  owing  to  the  Russian 
habit  of  driving  at  full  speed,  is  no  easy  matter,  aod 
it  is  only  ly  perpetually  bawling  out  Prdv&I  (To  the 
right !)  that  the  drivers  contrive  to  get  clear  of  one 
aaolher;  but  at  ni^ht,  and  iu  dark  weather,  it  is  tlie 
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policemaii\s  duty  to  warn  diivers  if  there  be  any  thing 
before  them. 

Going  from  Isaac's  Bridge  up  tlic  right  bank  of  the 
river,  where  there  is  a  handsome  quay,  faced  with 
granite,  as  on  the  opposite  side,  we  first  come  to  the 
large  edifice  belonging  to  the  Academy  of  Arts. 
Some  distance  beyond  that,  are  the  marine  schools, 
and  those  of  the  mining  department.  Down  the 
river  from  the  bridge  on  the  same  side,  we  find  the 
splendid  buiUluig  appropriated  to  the  Acadeuiy  of 
Sciences,  and  in  whicli  is  the  Observatory.  At  tlie 
southern  ]^oint  of  the  ishind  is  a  wharf  and  landing 
place,  with  broad  stone  stairs.  Here  we  are  reminded 
of  the  maritime  importance  of  St.  Petersburg,  by  the 
Exchange,  which  stands  opposite  to  the  stairs,  and 
still  more,  by  two  high  and  slender  towers,  adorned, 
like  the  Columnse  Rostratse  of  ancient  Rome,  with 
ships'  prows,  and  from  which  tlie  shipping  may  be 
observed  as  they  approach  the  mouth  of  the  river. 
The  island  is  laid  out  with  great  regularity.  Three 
broad  streets  run  parallel  to  the  river,  and  are  crossed 
at  right  angles  by  sixteen  others,  called  Lines,  and  dis- 
tinguished by  their  numbers^  as  the  first  line,  second 
line,  &c.  It  is  said  that  Peter  I*  intended  that  this 
island  should  be  intersected  by  canals  where  lliere  are 
now  streets,  and  that,  as  he  was  residing  abroad  at 
the  time,  he  sent  a  sketch  of  his  plan  to  General 
Yasilicf,  w  ho  w^as  intrusted  with  the  execution  of  the 
works.  The  latter,  however,  mistook  the  Czar's 
intentions,  and  proceeded  so  rapidly,  that  the  houses 
were  all  built  before  he  discovered  his  error.  This 
story  may  perhaps  be  best  understood  as  merely  a 
mode  of  relating,  with  sprightly  embellishments,  the 
extreme  haste  with  which  the  place  rose  into  ex- 
istence. 

Vasiliefs  island  has  long  been  the  fiivourite  resi- 
dence of  foreigners  settled  in  St.  Petersburg.  Its 
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nortli'Castcm  shore,  forming  the  left  bank  of  the 
Little  Neva,  is  devoted  wholly  to  shipping.  On  ac- 
count of  the  great  and  inceasant  traffic  between  this 
island  and  the  Admiralty  quarter,  Isaac's  Bridge  (of 
boats)  cannot  be  conyeniently  broken  or  interrupted, 
so  as  to  allow  yessek  entering  from  Eronstadt  to  pass 
up  the  river  this  way.  It  is  only  when  a  ship  of  war 
is  launched  from  the  Admiralty  slips  that  Isaac's  Bridge 
opens  to  give  egress  to  the  sea.  But  the  bridge  of 
boats  which  connects  Vasiliefs  with  Apothecaries* 
Island  is  frequently  thrown  open  at  night,  to  let 
vessels  ascend  to  the  wharfs. 

On  the  last-named  island  also,  we  find  that  the 
part  next  to  the  Great  Neva  is  that  whidi  has  been 
considered  most  important.  There,  on  its  western  side, 
stands  a  fortress,  and  a  citadel,  in  the  construction 
of  which  Peter  I.  was  particularly  earnest.  These 
works  were  originally  intended  to  defend  the  city 
towards  the  north,  but  they  are  now  snrrnnii<l<  J  to 
such  an  extent  with  houses  and  other  buildings,  that 
the  use  of  their  guns  is  out  of  the  question.  Like 
the  citadels  of  ancient  Greece,  they  ccmtain  the  palla- 
diom  of  the  state.  In  the  church  of  Peter  and  Paul, 
the  richly  gilt  cupola  of  which  rises  above  the  walls 
of  the  fortress,  are  the  tombs  of  the  Tsars,  and  still 
more,  preserved  for  the  admiratiuii  and  reverence  of 
posterity,  there  is  the  little  boat  which  drew  the  at- 
tention of  Peter  I.  to  nautical  affairs,  and  thus  became 
the  germ  from  which  ultimately  sprung  a  powerful 
navy.  Thb  fortress  is  properly  called  Petersburg,  a 
Dame  which  has  extended  hence  apparaitly  to  the 
whole  capitaL  A  large  portion  of  the  island  on  the 
north-eastern  side  is  occupied  by  gardens ;  and  among 
these  is  the  Botanical  Garden,  which,  from  its  original 
purposes,  may  possibly  have  given  rise  to  the  present 
name  of  the  island. 

Passing  over  now  to  the  Yibui^  side,  we  see  on  the 
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banks  of  tlic  Great  Neva  two  very  large  stone  build- 
ings, hospitals  for  the  army  and  navy.  Here  also  is 
a  medical  school  of  great  importance  for  the  whole 
empire,  and  known  as  the  Viburg  Academy.  The 
outskirts  of  this  quarter  are  occupied  chiefly  by 
market  gardeners,  who  preserve  in  some  degree  the 
simple  manners  of  the  peasantry.  We  saw  them  on 
holydays  amusing  themselves  with  their  national 
danct  s  on  the  roads.  The  villas  here,  as  in  the  other 
suburbs,  are  inhabited  only  during  the  summer. 

Although  it  caiujot  be  supposed  that  in  St.  Peters- 
burg, any  more  than  in  other  great  cities,  the 
character  of  the  people  is  to  be  recognised  in  its 
original  purity,  yet  it  is  worth  while  to  inquire,  how 
far  the  national  peculiarities  have  here  maintained 
themselves  against  the  inroads  of  foreign  fashions 
and  the  influence  of  the  court.  For  the  manners 
and  modes  of  thinking  of  a  capital  connected  by 
manifold  relations  with  the  rest  of  tlie  emiiirc  must 
necessarily  be  fdt  by  the  majority  in  the  provinces. 

If  w^e  were  to  endeavour  to  classify  the  in- 
habitants of  the  capital,  according  to  those  circum- 
stances of  life  which  are  pervading  and  essential,  we 
certainly  should  not  adopt  the  official  distribution  of 
the  population  into  fifteen  classes.  The  nation  in 
truth  falls  naturally  into  a  few  leading  groups,  which 
remind  us  of  the  division  of  oriranic  bodies  in  natural 
histor}%  into  Artihcial  Systems  and  Aatural  Families. 
Grouped  in  this  manner,  the  inhabitants  of  the  capital 
come  under  the  following  heads : — 

1.  The  numerous  class  of  persons  engaged  in 
the  service  of  the  state,  and  enjoying,  consequently, 
high  privileges,  and  who,  collectively  and  exclusively, 
are  entitled  and  bound  to  wear  the  state  uniform 
(Mundir). 

2.  Individuals  wlio  enjoy  high  privileges,  not  for 
their  own  services  but  owing  to  their  relationship  or 
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connexion  with  the  first  class.    Considerable  estates, 
and  a  sort  of  hereditary  nobility,  distiniiuish  this  ' 
class,  which  is  not,  however,  very  numerous. 

3.  Foreigners,  chiefly  merchants,  who,  from  a  sen- 
timent of  hospitality  converted  into  a  maxim  of  state, 
are  treated  with  more  consideration  than  is  strictly 
due,  according  to  the  popular  mode  of  thinking,  to 
their  occupations  and  employments. 

4.  Kussiaii  Hierchants  and  Luiidicraftsiiien,  partly 
free,  partly  in  servitude. 

/).  Russians  engaged  in  trades  and  luaiiual  arts, 
at  their  ONvn  choice  and  on  their  own  account,  or  in  the 
service  of  others,  and  who  have  the  lowest  amount 
of  privilege.  These  also  are  either  freemen  or  ser& ; 
but  this  drcimistance  is  here,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
fourth  class,  of  little  outward  value,  and  is  hardly  to 
be  detected  in  the  actual  relations  of  life.  The  clergy 
do  not  constitute  a  particular  group,  but,  according 
to  circumstances,  belong  either  to  the  otiicial  class  or 
to  the  j^ople,  and  seem  to  loi*m  a  mean  between  both. 

In  the  modem  language  of  St.  Petersburg,  one 
constantly  hears  a  distinction  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance conveyed  in  the  inquuy  which  is  habitually 
made  respecting  individuals  of  the  educated  class, 
Is  he  a  pliun  coat  or  a  uniform  ?  However  one  may  be 
surprised  and  shocked  at  first  at  the  unusual  value 
thus  set  on  an  outward  decoration,  and  at  the 
abrupt  line  which  severs  the  inembors  of  the  same 
community,  yet  the  system  grows  more  comprehen- 
sible and  less  offensive,  when  we  fix  our  attention  on 
its  actual  working. 

In  truth,  though  the  Russian  official  is  sharply 
and  completely  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  people 
by  bis  uniform,  yet  the  aristocracy,  thus  created,  is 
possibly  less  odious  than  that  of  other  countries ;  for 
its  internal  organisation  is  extremely  simple ;  all  who 
belong  to  the  order  arc  on  a  perfectly  equal  footing ; 
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in  the  privileged  class  there  is  no  pecuUarly  favoured 
caste.  Again,  within  this  wide  circle  ol  privileged 
equals  personal  ability  and  agreeableness  of  manners 
arc  duly  appreciated.  The  way  in  which  the  interests 
of  the  individual  are  involved  with  the  public  service 
gives  rise  to  an  esprit  du  corps,"  and  besides,  entrance 
into  the  most  favoured  class  in  the  nation,  seems  to 
be  as  easy  as  it  is  desirable ;  thus  the  pablic  servants 
in  Russia  form  in  truth  a  class  of  nobility  which  may 
be  culled  an  order  of  merit,  which  has  maintuned 
itself  in  greater  purity  here  than  in  other  states, 
Ix'cause  Pet(T  T.  bestowed  the  offices  and  employ- 
ments, which  had  formerly  been  held  for  personal 
services  to  the  autocrat,  only  as  rewards  for  faithful 
service  to  the  state. 

£very  kind  of  public  service  carries  with  it  some 
personcd  immunities,  and  only  a  certain  advancement 
in  official  rank  is  required,  to  make  them  hereditary. 
Thus  for  example,  the  acquisition  of  landed  property 
and  of  serfs  attached  to  it  is  rosorveci  I'ur  a  certain 
rank  (the  8th  of  the  artificial  elapses),  but  as  here- 
ditary succession  is  inseparable  from  these,  there 
thus  arises  hereditary  nobility.  It  is  remarkable 
that  in  society  in  St.  Petersburg,  where  there  is  a 
constant  rivalry  between  the  official  and  hereditary 
nobles,  the  former  always  have  the  upper  hand. 
Here  the  love  of  rank  or  office  is  spoken  of  always  as 
a  peculiar  and  n  il  1  i  passiuji,  while  one  not  actuated 
by  the  thirst  for  iionours  is  described  by  the  word 
NMorosl  (undeveloped),  a  terra  applied  in  old  times 
to  those  who  from  immaturity  or  bodily  defect  wete 
unfit  to  bear  arms. 

The  mutual  relation  of  the  official  and  the  here- 
ditaiy  ranks  in  St.  Petersburg  seems  to  be  very 
distinctly  marked,  if  it  be  only  admitted  that  a 
foreigner  here  can  really  get  an  insight  iuto  the  social 
system.  But  the  stranger  is  sure  to  feel  immediately 
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the  cautious  reserve  with  which  the  natives  converse 
i\4th  him ;  and  he  soon  discovers  that  the  prompt 
attention  and  civility  which  he  experieaces  in  society 
must  be  ascribed  to  the  desire  to  conceal  the  repug- 
nance  felt  towards  every  thing  foreign,  which  it 
TTOold  be  inhospitable  to  avov*  Among  themselyes 
the  Koseians  of  the  upper  classes  are  bound  together 
"by  a  feelin«r  of  kindred,  in  consequence  of  which  they 
never  feel  quite  at  en>i  Imt  in  purely  national  circles. 

These  pecuharities  munl  not  be  ascribed  to  the 
influence  of  despotism,  nor  to  any  wish  to  conceal 
from  strangers  the  backwardness  of  the  country. 
They  originate  in  a  positive  homogeneonsness  of 
disposition  which  unites  the  Russians  as  one  people, 
and  makes  them  involuntarily  shrink  fiom  contact 
■with  a  foreigner  as  from  something  heterogeneous. 
It  cannot  be  doubted  that  in  feeling  and  moral  senti- 
ments, the  Russians  differ  fundamentally  from  the 
people  of  western  £urope ;  and  they  themselves  say 
that  a  stranger  must  obruayety^  that  is,  become 
nmified^  before  he  can  properly  appreciate  their 
national  character. 

With  respect  to  the  intellectnal  cultivation  of  the 
class  here  referred  to,  it  is  impossible  to  make  a 
general  estimate  of  it,  or  to  describe  it  in  terms 
univcrsiilly  apj)hcabh',  for  in  this  very  respect  are 
iound  the  widi  st  ditirrences  in  the  same  rank  of  life. 
Xaval  officers,  civihans  engaged  in  the  administration 
of  the  state,  and  philosophers  by  profession,  members 
of  the  Academy  and  other  public  institutions,  all 
belong  to  the  privileged  class,  and  meet  together  as 
equals.  It  were  more  to  the  purpose  and  more 
capable  of  being  done  briefly,  to  explain  what  they 
understand  by  social  refinement.  Here  the  national 
circle  is  characterised  by  an  unusual  degree  of  dex- 
terity in  the  maiiiiuld  arts  of  society;  by  a  correct 
and  practised  sense  of  outward  propriety  and  an  ex- 
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traordinary  faculty  of  quick  compreben^on,  and  of 

lively  rc]mrtce  olu  u  couibiiieJ  -with  great  felicity  of 
expression.  On  this  point  previous  tnivellers  are  all 
aiiTcc'tl,  tliough  they  difFer  most  unaccountably  on 
many  others.  They  are  obviously  in  the  wrong,  how- 
ever, when  they  ascribe  these  social  gifts  to  the  early 
influence  of  French  manners.  The  social  refinement 
of  the  RussiaiiB  is  altogether  of  home  growth,  founded 
in  the  moral  temperament  of  the  nation^  and  plainly 
indicated  in  the  structure  of  the  language. 

The  excessive  eagerness  of  the  llussiaus  for  outside 
creatnre-c oiii forts ;  the  hankering,  which,  in  common 
with  other  Tint  ions  of  eastern  origin,  they  have  after 
show,  and  the  enjoyments  of  luxur}^ — a  disposition 
which  has  increased  with  the  wealth  of  the  capital — 
awaken  in  individuals  keen  feelings  of  self-interest, 
which  encounter  with  an  animosity  so  much  the 
more  deadly,  as  the  restraints  imposed  by  an  absolute 
government  prevent  a  free  and  open  rivalry.  Out- 
ward self-denial,  cloaking  und<  i-  a  calm  demeanour 
a  spirit  rocked  with  jealous  passions,  is  more  in  requi- 
sition here  than  elsewhere,  and  finds  facilities  of 
concealment  in  the  national  manners  and  the  genius 
of  the  language. 

As  to  their  capabilities  £or  science,  it  must  be 
allowed  that  they  are  gifted  with  superficial  liveliness 
and  the  faculty  of  comprehending  readily  whatever 
is  well  defined,  but  on  the  other  Imnd,  they  are  defi- 
cient in  that  fine  and  deeply-seated  sense  of  truth 
which  alone  can  give  birth  to  original  and  continuous 
research.  They  have  a  decided  preference  for  ma- 
thematical studies,  in  which  they  often  succeed.  This 
preponderance  of  the  intellectual  faculty  over  the 
feelings ;  the  liking  for  what  is  positive  and  definitively 
settled;  and  the  dislike  of  doubt  which  calls  for 
further  inquiry,  seem  to  establish  a  curious  reciprocity 
between  the  mental  character  and  the  religious  pro- 
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fesaioiis  of  the  class  under  consideration.  At 
all  events,  here  we  find  in  close  conta^^t^  and  not 
sepanted  by  any  intennediate  shades  of  opinion, 
the  most  orthodox,  conscientious  adherence  to  the 

rites  and  doctrines  of  the  Greek  church  and  the  most 
uiicuiiipiumising  purely  rational  infidelity.  The  nu- 
merous reliL'i'jiis  sect^i  which  have  sprnni:-  up  aTnong" 
the  people,  and  which  form  a  medium  between  those 
extremes,  never  extend  to  the  upper  classes  of  society. 

The  German  and  other  foreign  mercantile  families, 
for  the  most  part  opulent,  who  are  settled  in  St. 
Petersburg,  form  a  portion  of  the  population  com* 
pletely  separate  from  the  class  just  described.  They 
adopt  such  Russian  usages  as  seem  to  be  either  in- 
trinsically advantageous  or  suitable  to  their  new 
home,  and  for  the  rest  cling  to  the  manners  and 
customs  of  their  native  country.  They  acquire  as 
much  of  the  Russian  language  as  is  absolutely  indis- 
pensable,  but  zealously  cultivate  their  mother-tongue; 
and  indeed  the  Germans  settled  in  St.  Petersburg 
go  so  £ir  as  to  maintain  that  their  language  is  more 
correct  and  pure  than  that  which  is  generally  spoken 
in  Germany.  These  foreigners  can  hold  lands  by  a 
kmd  of  hereditary  lease ;  and  this  tenure  differs  from 
the  noble  kind  only  by  its  not  conveying  serfs — a 
distinction  which  does  not  lessen  its  value  in  i^uropcau 
eyes. 

These  foreigners  are  sufficiently  numerous  to  form 
among  themselves  a  good  circle  of  society,  which  is 
never  visited  by  Russians.  In  the  eyes  of  the 
ktter,  the  Ibreigners  are  sinful  heretics,  whose  com- 
pany is,  if  possible,  to  be  avoided.  To  partake  of  a 
meal  without  offering  adoration  to  a  crucifix  set  up 
in  the  room  for  that  purpose  is  con>i(Icrcd  by 
Russians  oi  the  better  class  as  sinful,  or  at  least  as 
an  unbecoming  departure  from  a  hallowed  custom; 
while  foreigners  of  the  reformed  church,  on  the  other 
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hand,  deem  it  unbecoming  to  afiect  con^ntnity  in 

such  cases,  and  so  there  is  a  strongly  marked  line  of 
demarcation  drawn  between  them.  Witliout  any 
reference  to  the  first  grounds  of  the  diversity  of 
dispositions  and  usages,  the  Kussians  frequently 
make  use  of  an  ancient  adage— 

"  Where  the  Russian  has  his  gain 
The  Germaa  finds  his  bane." 

The  word  here  rendered,  according  to  its  modem 

acceptation,  by  "German  *'  (Nyemetz),  meant  origi- 
nally one  dumb,"  or  unable  to  speak  Russian,  and 
was  applied  to  strangers  in  general. 

It  still  remains  for  us  to  pass  under  review  a  class 
of  the  inhabitants  of  St.  Petersburg,  whose  national 
peculiarities  have  sulTered  no  modification,  and  whoy 
not  being  confined  like  those  above  described  to  a  par- 
ticular line  of  developmenti  seem  capable  of  a  cultare 
the  limits  of  which  are  not  to  be  easily  assigned. 

Among  all  nations  of  Sclavonian  descent,  the  pro- 
pensity to  a  wandering  life  soon  showed  itself. 
As  their  dominions  extended,  the  opportunities  of 
exchanging  the  produce  of  distant  regions  increased, 
and  the  scattered  rovers  gladly  united  in  the  prose- 
cution of  long  trading  journeys.  In  the  earliest 
monuments  of  Russian  history,  the  influence  and 
importance  of  the  mercantile  class  are  already  inti- 
mated. A  few  adventurous  foreigners,  enlaced  by  the 
rumoured  ])rofitableness  of  the  trade,  were  the  first 
to  seok  an  acquaintance  with  the  Muscovite  empire. 
The  hospitaV»le  rere])tion  wliich  they  met  with,  and 
above  all,  the  advantage  of  finding  the  various  pro- 
ductions of  the  country  all  brought  together  in  large 
fairs,  encouraged  a  closer  intercourse.  Thus  began 
the  connexion  between  Russia  and  western  Europe. 

When  we  contrast  the  substantial  importance  of 
the  mercantile  class  in  Russia  with  its  want  of  public 
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estimation  a&d  privileges,  we  can  only  explain  the 
latter  fact  by  supposing,  that  the  rulers  of  the  empire 
deemed  it  unnecessary  to  foster  by  any  means  the 
most  active  propensity  of  the  people.  The  merchants 
and  traders  are  divided,  accoi^ng  to  the  amount  of 
their  property,  into  three  ranks  { irildi)  —  a  division, 
however,  which  has  no  essential  intluencc  on  their 
intercourse  in  &t;cial  Hfe.  Ai\y  individual  not  engaged 
in  the  public  service,  and  who  intends  to  invest  his 
property  in  any  khid  of  mercantile  undertaking, 
may  have  his  name  inscribed  in  one  of  these  ranks,  and 
this  may  be  done  not  only  by  freemen,  but  by  serfe  also, 
who  having  acquired  some  property  are  able  to 
redeem  themselves  from  personal  ser\ice  by  an  annual 
payment  in  money. 

The  peculiarity  of  this  class  is,  that  devoting 
themselves  heart  and  soul  to  money-making,  they 
r^ard  rank  and  honours  with  an  almost  religious 
qqucism,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  principles  of  the 
dasa  already  described.  This  temper  shows  itself 
in  their  exterior.  They  are  never  induced  by  the 
example  of  the  foreigners,  ^th  whom  they  mix  in 
the  cour.-^c  uf  business,  to  lay  aside  their  simple  and 
antiquated  costume:  with  few  exceptions  they  wtar 
^o^^rt  beards,  and  instead  of  adopting  I'.uropean  cloth- 
ing, are  satisfied  with  the  old-fashioned  wide  gown 
or  kaftan  and  a  girdle. 

This  obstinate  adherence  of  the  mercantile  class  to 
old  customs  is  precisdiy  what  they  are  reproached 
for  by  Russian  statesm^,  who  regard  it  as  aproof  of 
die  indodlity  of  the  people.  It  is  also  objected  to 
them  that  they  do  not  know  how  to  use  their  ■wealth. 
Even  the  richest  among  them  abstain  rigidly  from 
anv  indul^rcncc  w*hich  mi^jht  seem  incousi^^teMt  with 
the  gravity  and  simplicity  of  ancient  manners ;  and 
these  economical  maxims  are  in  such  perfect  harmony 
with  their  strict  notions  of  religion,  that  it  is  hard  to 
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say  which  is  to  be  considered  as  the  cause,  and  which 
the  consequence.  Content  with  maintaining  stub- 
bornly their  position  as  an  antique  element  of  the 
nation,  the  Russian  merchants  never  attempt  to  vie 

with  tlie  official  class,  nor  to  procure  for  themselves, 
by  means  of  their  wealth,  any  kind  of  external  dis- 
tinction or  stani})  of  respectaljility.  They  associate 
only  with  those  of  their  own  orclur,  without  mtich 
regard  to  difference  of  fortune ;  for  as  there  is  nothing 
to  prevent  the  meanest  pedler  from  rising  to  be  a 
great  merchant,  a  sentiment  of  equality  pervades  the 
whole  trading  community. 

Even  in  tUs  class  one  sees  a  wonderful  aptitude 
for  social  intercourse,  with  a  polish  in  address  and 
(leiiieanour  which  is  never  fouiul  in  Gcnuany  among 
people  of  like  occnpaticii,  though  they  are  much 
better  off.  A  remarkaMc  suavity  of  carriage  and  a 
confiding  simplicity  always  made  us  feel  that  there 
was  something  extremely  attractive  in  the  outward 
bearing  of  these  Russian  merchants.  Thdr  mental 
cultivation  goes  no  further  than  that  they  are  all 
grdmrnotnU^  acquainted  with  letters,  or  ^mnuxta 
mdijtit^  they  understand  writing.  This  acquirement, 
which  they  owe  in  general  to  their  own  efforts  un- 
aided by  instruction,  enables  them  to  study  dili- 
gently the  sacred  writings,  which  tiiey  regard  with 
peculiar  reverence.  Thus  awakened,  free  from  care, 
and  sedng  much  of  the  world  in  the  course  of  buai* 
ness  and  distant  travels,  they  are  almost  always 
inclined  to  read.  But  unhappily  they  find  littie 
guidance,  and  can  only  ramble  at  large  in  their 
various  but  unsystematic  vernacular  literature.  A 
Russian  autlior  might  7'onder  his  country  the  greatest 
scrsncc,  and  procure  for  liimself  an  everlasting  reput- 
ation, by  turning  to  account  the  desire  of  knowledge 
which  characterises  this  class,  and  presenting  theol 
with  an  encycloposdia  of  solid  instruction  adapted  to 
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their  tadtes.  To  the  activity  of  their  minds  must  be 
ascribed  the  great  number  of  sects  which  have  sprung 
up  among  them. 

Of  all  the  Russians,  tlie  tradespeople  alone,  unat- 
fected  by  the  state-principle,  care  to  discuss  the 
affairs  of  their  own  and  of  foreign  nations.  As  their 
knowledge  however,  of  what  is  going  on  abroad  is 
extremely  linuted,  their  political  speculations  are 
often  exceedingly  fanciful:  they  reduce  all  things  to 
the  elements  with  which  they  are  familiar,  and  so 
make  all  the  world  Russian.  At  the  same  time,  they 
cling  so  obstinately  to  the  notions  which  have  thus 
pre-occupied  their  minds,  that  their  intercourse  with 
foreigners  must  continue  some  time  before  they  be- 
come f  ully  sensible  of  their  misconceptions.  Opposite 
as  the  aims  and  views  of  the  mercantile  community 
are  from  those  of  the  official  class,  yet  they  all  equally 
belong  to  the  national  character,  and  are  developed 
according  to  circumstances.  The  tradesman's  son,  if 
he  enters  into  the  public  service,  assumes  a  mode  of 
til  inking  quite  different  from  that  in  which  he  was 
brought  up;  and  families  of  the  two  classes  j&re- 
quently  form  matrimonial  alliances,  without  allo\dng 
the  connexion  between  them  to  modify  in  the  least 
their  respective  sentiments  and  habits. 

The  women  of  the  mercantile  class  in  St.  Peters- 

barg  are  easily  distinguished  by  their  beauty  and 

purely  national  physiognomy,  to  say  nutliing  of  their 

strictly   preserved   national    costume.     The  old- 

fa.shioned  popular  head-dress  is  here,  us  elsewhere, 

one  of  the  most  obvious  marks  of  class.    The  love  of 

finery  among  these  ladies  we  had  an  oppo^unity  of 

observing,  on  the  occasion  of  a  festival  which  suits  so 

ill  with  modem  notions  of  propriety,  that  we  should 

hardly  have  expected  to  find  it  still  celebrated  with- 

out  any  qualification  in  the  Russian  capital.  In 

conformity  with  a  Sclavoniau  usage,  not  wholly  in- 
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operative  among  the  tipper  classes,  and  remain  in  u  in 
full  vigour  among  the  bulk  of  the  peo|)lc,  marriages 
are  brought  about  by  Svakhi^  or  matchmakers,  who 
are  always  in  a  condition  to  offer  proposals  to  men  of 
their  acquaintance.  Then  follow  visits  of  the  men  to 
the  proposed  ladies,  and  should  acquaintance  with 
them  prove  unsatisfactory,  and  the  match  be  broken 
ofF,  no  offence  is  taken. 

But  it  is  more  remarkable  still  that  the  mercantile 
class  in  St.  Petersburg  have  a  public  festival  estab- 
lislied  for  the  same  purpose.  Every  year,  on  the  26th 
of  May,  the  young  women  of  this  class  assemble  in  a 
particular  part  of  the  Summergarden  for  a  formal 
Bride-show^  as  it  is  called.  Decked  with  oriental 
profusion  of  ornament,  the  marriageable  girls  are 
ranged  along  the  alleys  of  the  garden  with  some 
members  of  their  i^csptctive  families  and  the  niatclx- 
makers  behind  them.  The  men  passing  along  are  at 
liberty  to  enter  into  conversation  with  any  of  the  ,srirls, 
and  the  acquaintance  thus  commenced  often  terminates 
in  marriage. 

Trade  is  a  much  more  simple  a£^r  in  Russia  than 
elsewhere.    The  merchant  there  travelling  bimself, 

bartering,  or  paying  ready  money,  dispenses  with  the 

correspondence  and  exchange  which  are  of  so  much 
importance  in  other  countries.  The  import  and  ex- 
port trade  of  St.  Petersburg  is  linked  chiefly  in  the 
hands  of  foreigners,  yet  considering  the  great  extent 
of  the  empire,  the  way  in  which  the  inland  trade  is 
carried  on  is  surprisingly  simple.  This  is  par- 
ticularly remarkable  in  the  case  of  the  Russian* 
American  trading  Company,  the  dealings  of  which 
extend  all  over  the  earth,  and  of  which,  nevertheless, 
the  members  reftidinfj  in  St.  Petersburg  adhere  stead- 
fastly to  tlic  iiiaiHic  rs  and  sentiments  of  their  class. 
Some  connexion  with  this  Company  is  deemed  to  be 
of  great  imporUnce  iur  the  purpose  of  a  journey  in 
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Siberia;  and  while  negotiating  with  it  in  this  view,  we 

learned  a  few  particuLirs  ^vllich  cliaracterise,  in  a 
curiuus  manner,  its  mode  of  doing  business.  Thus, 
for  exain[)ie,  it  was  thought  impractical )h3  to  funiish 
us  with  bills  or  money-orders,  payable  at  the  Com- 
pany's fiictories  in  the  remote  parts  of  Siberia  or  in 
America.  The  trade  is  carried  on  so  exclusively  by 
way  of  barter,  that  even  the  small  sum  of  money 
leqniied  in  our  case  could  not  be  securely  reckoned 
on.  As  to  the  correctness  of  these  representations, 
it  was  impossible  to  doubt  it,  the  parties  who  made 
them  manifesting  in  every  way  the  utmost  readiness 
to  forward  our  undertaking.  We  received  letters  of 
recommendation  to  the  members  of  the  Company 
settled  in  Siberia — an  advantage  not  by  any  means 
rendered  needless  by  the  favours  of  the  governmenti 
since  the  mercantile  class  in  the  remote  parts  of  the 
empire  keep  more  to  themselves,  and  maintun  their 
independence  better,  than  in  the  capital. 

Besides,  the  extension  of  our  journey  to  the  Com- 
pany's American  settlements  was  admitted  to  be 
desirable,  as  every  conti  ibution  to  the  physical  or 
natural  history  of  those  regions  was  calculated  to 
Ibfnrard  the  Company's  ulterior  plans.  With  this 
enlightened  view  of  their  true  interests,- the  Russian-^ 
American  Company  have  formed  in  St.  Petersburg  a 
collection  of  objects  of  natural  history  and  of  art, 
brought  from  the  countries  intrusted  to  their  control. 
Stuffed  specimens  of  seals  and  fur  animals  of  various 
kinds,  as  well  as  of  tlie  Aveapons  and  trai)S  with  which 
they  are  killed  or  taken,  and  samples  of  utensils,  and 
skin  dresses  more  or  less  elaborately  worked,  here 
helped  to  make  .us  acquainted  with  the  productions 
and  the  arts  of  those  distant  shores. 

With  respect  to  the  lowest  class  of  the  Russian 
pi)[)ulation,  the  artisans  and  day  labourers,  the  account 
of  their  condition  does  not  belong  so  much  to  the 
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description  of  the  capital  as  to  that  of  the  empire  at 
large.  But  we  may  here  mention  a  portion  of  this 
class,  peculiar  to  the  capital,  we  mean  the  Artekhiki, 
or  members  of  a  brotherhood,  who  are  chiefly  em- 
ployed as  messengers  and  porters  by  the  wealthy 
foreign  merchants.  Where  reckdnings  or  tallies  are 
to  be  kept,  these  men  are  always  preferred^  and  re- 
ceive better  pay  than  is  otherwise  usual  in  Russiai 
on  account  of  their  incorruptible  honesty.  These 
men,  whose  oiil}'  lurtuiie  is  their  labour,  are  collect- 
ively sur(»tit  s  for  each  member  of  the  fraternity ;  and 
this  kind  of  bail  has  had  such  an  effect,  that  large 
sums  of  money  are  frequently  intrusted  to  an  Artel- 
chiki  to  make  purchases  or  pay  away.  Many  traces 
inay  be  found  in  Russia  of  a  tendency  to  form  similar 
associations  for  the  sake  of  improving  the  credit  of  a 
particular  business. 

Peasant  serfs,  who  wish  to  earn  an  independent 
livelihood  in  the  capital,  receive  from  their  masters 
written  permission  to  leave  their  native  farms  or 
villaf^e  for  a  certain  time.  Should  their  efforts 
prosper,  they  find  no  dithculty  in  obtaining  prolonged 
leave  of  absence,  and  in  this  way  they  often  become 
permanent  settlers  in  St  Petersburg.  To  this  class 
belong  all  the  drivers  of  the  vehicles  for  hire  in  the 
streets.  Their  number  increases  very  much  in  win- 
ter, because  the  wooden  sledges  used  during  that 
season,  and  which  are  made  by  the  peasants  them- 
selves, arc  much  clieaj^cr  juul  more  easily  procured 
than  the  Dros^liki,  ur  elegant  spring  carriages  of  sum- 
mer. *  The  owners  of  the  latter  usually  begin  business 

*  Dr()>Uka  is  the  diminutive  of  Droga,  the  name  of  a  vehicle  now  used 
only  in  some  parta  of  Siberia,  and  in  nrhicb  jolting  is  obviated  by  chooj&ing 
for  fbe  ban  which  join  the  axles  and  bear  the  load  two  rery  long,  yielding 
and  clastic  pieces  of  wood.  Drogi  sateen  or  twenty  feet  long  arc  oomuoii 

in  the  mountainous  pnrt«  of  tli<>  ^rovcrmmMif  of  Perm,  the  moderate  steep- 
ness of  the  IJnilian  moimi  lin-  p  i  [i.iuing  the  use  ol  tbcsc  long  oarrtage8> 
The  name  is  derived  irum  drojUij  to  vibrate. 
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in  the  remote  quarters  of  the  town,  where  old  and 
worn-oat  vehicles  are  used,  and  when  they  have 
aeqoked  as  much  as  enables  them  to  hay  a  better 
description  of  carriage,  they  ply  in  the  feshionable 
streets.  There  is  no  fixed  rate  of  payment  for  them ; 
but  the  hire  depends  on  the  goodness  of  the  carriage ; 
yet  competition  and  usage  ha\  c  6u  iai  ascertained  it, 
that  attempts  to  extort  are  very  rarely  made  except 
on  foreigners. 

The  boatmen  also  who  ply  on  the  Neva  and  its 
arms  are  peasants  who  flock  to  the  capital  in  the 
sammer,  and  retam  in  winter  to  their  homes,  where 
they  usoally  find  some  other  occapation.  The  Russian 
people  in  general  have  a  wonderful  faculty  of  imitation, 
and  such  dexterity  in  handicraft,  that  almost  every 
one  of  them  can  produce  articles  which  in  Avestcm 
Europe  are  considered  as  exclusively  the  work  of 
particular  trades.  When  the  slender  means  of  these 
self-taught  artisans  are  taken  into  account,  the  per- 
fection with  which  they  imitate  the  various  and  even 
the  most  elaborate  productions  of  western  Europe  is 
quite  astonishing.  The  fidelitjr  of  the  imitation,  how- 
ever, is  only  superficial;  and  the  cheapness  of  such 
articles  is  easily  Lxplaiued  iVoTn  the  worthlessness  of 
the  material  and  hasty  workmanship.  Yet  in  Avhat 
may  be  called  indiL^enous  arts,  as  tlie  working  in 
leather,  and  the  construction  of  wooden  carriages  of 
various  kinds,  the  articles  produced  by  the  Russian 
artisan  areas  perfect  in  all  respects  as  they  are  cheap. 

The  extremely  moderate  remuneration  with  which 
these  people  are  satisfied  for  their  labour,  is  explained 
by  the  frugal  simplicity  of  their  way  of  living.  The 
boatmen  and  the  1  rivers  sleep  even  during  the  cold 
nights  of  spring  in  their  wherries  and  tlieir  carts. 
To  make  this  more  easy  for  the  latt(»r,  cribs  for  the 
horses  are  set  up  in  the  corners  of  the  streets;  and 
during  the  winter,  fires  are  kindled  in  some  open  places 
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through  tlie  town,  which  reiider  it  still  practicable  to 
live  wholly  out  of  doors. 

Their  clothiu!i  is  so  strictly  in  accordance  with 
primitive  usage^  that  not  only  is  it  very  easily  pro- 
cured, but  they  can  even,  many  of  them,  make  it 
themselves.  Their  food  is  also  of  the  simplest  kind, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  satisfying  of  such  wants  is 
facilitated  here,  to  the  greatest  possible  extent,  for  all 
who  are  content  to  abide  by  the  national  customs. 
In  the  streets  of  St.  Petersburg  may  be  seen  at  all 
times  a  great  quantity  and  variety  of  articles  of  luod 
at  the  lowest  possible  price.  Numerous  drinks  are 
prepared  from  herbs,  and  besides  the  usual  fermented 
liquors,  one  remarks  a  beverage  made  from  the  fruit  of 
the  Vaccinium  Oxf/tsoccus^  as  well  as  the  ancient  mead, 
poured  out  to  street  customers  in  handsome  glasses. 
These  are  succeeded  in  winter  by  the  ShiHn,  or  warm 
drinks.  Nor  must  we  omit  to  mention  Kvas,  a  drink 
of  aU  seasons  in  Russia ;  and  Avhich  is  a  thick  and  (as 
the  name  implies)  a  sour,  half-fermcnted  decoction  of 
bruised  grain.  This  drink  awakened  in  me  at  iirst 
the  most  violent  disgust^  yet  in  a  few  weeks  I  grew 
partial  to  it ;  the  change  of  taste  probably  arising 
from  general  change  of  diet. 

A  want  rendered  indispensable  by  usage  is  that  of 
the  vapour  bath,  the  gratification  of  which  neverthe- 
less is  brought  by  the  universal  demand  within  the 
TQiich  of  all.  Baths  of  iruod  size,  well  provided  and 
extremely  cheap,  are  opened  in  all  parts  of  the  town : 
Sunday  evening,  in  particular,  seems  to  be  set  apart 
for  this  pleasure,  and  the  lower  orders  may  be  then 
seen  flocking  in  families  together  to  the  baths.  These 
when  heated  may  be  discovered  a  good  way  off  by  the 
aromatic  odour  of  the  soaked  birch  twigs  and  leaves 
which  are  used  in  the  baths  for  rubbing  the  skin. 

In  order  to  complete  our  description  of  the  social 
condition  of  the  Kussian  capital,  it  only  remains  for 
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us  to  say  a  few  words  respecting  the  clergy.  We 
have  already  remarked  that  the  ministers  of  reli^on 
in  Russia  do  not  form  a  group  of  the  population  by 
any  means  so  separate  and  distinct  as  the  other  classes 
above  mentioned.  The  individuals  who  are  clothed 
with  the  highest  ecclesiastical  dignities  usually  mix 
with  the  privileged  class;  while  the  lower  clergy 
assodate  with  that  portion  of  the  population  which 
may  be  conceived  to  be  represented  by  the  trades- 
people. The  love  of  the  latter  for  the  study  of  the 
Scriptures  and  for  reli^ii-ious  knowledge  makes  them 
rather  partial  to  the  company  of  the  clergy,  who  pos- 
sess, however,  in  general,  no  more  instruction  than  is 
absolutely  indispensable,  and  may  therefore  be  con> 
ddered  as  entering  into  the  ancient  element  of  the 
population. 

The  Russian  clergy  may  be  readily  distinguished 
by  their  mode  of  wearing  their  hair  and  beard,  and 
also  by  a  peciili.uity  of  accent,  arising  from  tlie  fami- 
liar use  of  the  old  Sclavonian,  which  is  the  language 
of  their  church  and  Scriptures.  Their  long  and  gene- 
rally  fair  hair  contrasts  disagreeably  in  a  stranger's 
eyes  with  their  coarse  and  valgar  looks;  so  that  the 
senthnent  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  who  thought  long 
hair  to  befit  the  dignity  and  excellence  of  the  priestly 
ofSce,  seems  to  be  not  •without  foundation.  In  con- 
clusion, it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  notwithstand- 
ing the  zeal  for  reliizion  and  for  the  doctrines  of  the 
church  mauil'ested  everywhere  in  Russia,  the  clergy 
In  that  conntiy  enjoy  no  personal  consideration  what- 
everi  and  exercise  no  influence  on  opinions.  In  the 
preceding  sketches  of  character  I  have  been  particu- 
larly careful  to  confine  myself  to  outward  appear^ 
ances,  which  the  reader,  if  he  pleases,  may  analyse, 
so  as  to  discriminate  between  the  original,  essential 
character  of  the  people,  which  may  perhaps  foreshow 
the  course  of  iiJturo  history,  and  the  adventitious 
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tastes  and  dispositions,  which  are  but  the  monaments 

or  impressions  of  past  events. 

Among  the  sights  of  the  capital  which  are  most 
deserving  of  attention  may  be  mentioned  the  collec- 
tions belonging  tu  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  These 
are  kept  in  a  building  at  the  southern  jxiint  of  Yasi- 
liefs  island,  and  the  German  name  of  which,  KuDSt- 
Eammer  (Cabinet  of  Art),  given  it  when  it  was  first 
raised,  announces  its  original  destination.  When  in 
the  time  of  Peter  the  Great  a  lively  interest  first 
began  to  be  felt  in  the  various  branches  of  knowledge, 
it  was  intended  to  deposit  here  whatever  objects  of 
art  seemed  viduable  either  as  memorials  or  for  in- 
struction. Of  the  collection  made  with  this  view 
there  still  remain  a  few  curious  articles ;  among 
others,  a  large  celestial  globe,  now  much  injured, 
purchased  by  Peter  on  his  travels  in  western  Europe; 
and  also  many  specimens  of  turning  and  of  sculpture, 
arts  held  by  the  Tsar  in  particular  estimation — in- 
deed his  own  productions  of  this  land  were  subse- 
quently  placed  here,  perhaps  by  his  command. 
Aniijng  these  arc  some  bronze  bas-relievos  represent- 
ing, with  great  perfection  of  outline,  different  stages 
of  the  battle  of  Pultava.  These  are  extraordinary 
monuments  of  the  union  in  the  same  individual  of  the 
artist's  skill  and  patience,  with  the  soul  of  the  hero 
and  the  mind  of  the  refonning  autocrat.  But  still 
more  curious  would  it  be,  if  there  were  exhibited 
some  of  the  more  homely  productions  of  imperial 
industry ;  for  there  is  a  popular  tradition,  not  un« 
worthy  of  credit,  that  Peter  being  struck  with  the 
ingenuity  shown  in  the  nianufacture  of  lime-bast 
shoes,  such  as  are  worn  by  the  peasants,  set  to  work 
himself  to  make  them. 

It  was  under  Catharine  tliat  the  museum  of  the 
Academy  received  its  present  form.  Besides  its  ethno- 
graphical treasures,  it  contains  collections  of  natural 
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history.  Among  these,  the  most  worthy  of  observa- 
tion is  the  collection  of  fossil  bones  of  extinct  species 
of  animals.  The  skeleton  of  the  funoas  mammoth 
found  by  Adams  is  here  to  be  seen  beside  a  skeleton 
of  the  Hying  species  of  Indian  elephant,  and  the  dif- 
ference between  them  in  the  position  of  the  tusks 
immediately  attracts  notice.  In  the  mamiuuth  the 
tucka  approach  closer  together  at  the  roots  than  in 
the  cleptiant,  and  thence  extend  laterally  like  two 
scythes  in  the  same  horizontal  plane,  and  not  in  two 
parallel,  vertical  planes,  as  in  the  elephant.  It  would 
thus  appear  that  the  mammoth,  in  defending  itself, 
moved  the  head  from  side  to  side,  whereas  the  ele* 
phant  in  striking  tosses  the  head  upwards.  The 
mammoth  is  also  distinguished  from  the  elephant  by 
tlie  greater  length  and  compression  of  its  skull  as  well 
as  by  its  jsuperior  height. 

A  detaclirJ  piece  of  the  mammoth's  skin  a  few 
inches  in  length,  with  thick  wool  and  long  brown 
hair,  is  also  to  be  seen  here,  and  a  few  similar  patches 
still  adhere  to  the  bones  near  the  feet ;  the  rest  of 
the  hide  and  hair  has  been  made  away  with  by  the 
keepers  of  the  collection.  Here  are  also  large  quan- 
tities of  bones  of  various  other  extinct  species  of  ele- 
phant, one  of  which  (named  by  Fischer  Elephas 
pa?iicn^)  seems  to  have  surpas^tjd  the  mammotli  in  size 
as  much  as  the  latter  exceeded  the  Indian  elephant. 

There  are  also  in  this  collection  a  great  many 
skulls  of  the  larger  kind  of  antediluvian  rhinoceros 
^Mhin.  teichorhmus^  PalL),  which  lar  exceeded  in  size 
any  of  the  living  African  species.  The  skull,  owing 
to  its  great  lengdi  and  the  arching  of  the  upper  jaw, 
has  some  resemblance  to  that  cxT  a  bird,  and  may 
perhaps  have  ^ven  rise  to  the  fiibles  which  now 
drcnlate  among  the  Yukagirs  on  the  shores  of  the 
icy  Sea,  respecting  a  colossal  bird  of  old  times,  the 

'^es  of  which  are  said  to  be  occasionally  met  with. 
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The  mineralogical  collection  belongiiig  to  the 
Mining  Institute  (a  school  for  miners,  into  which 
the  pupils  are  receiyed  at  a  very  early  age)  is  said 
to  be  the  most  complete  of  its  kind  in  Russia,  and  is 

calculated  to  give  a  good  idea  of  the  formation  uf 
the  chains  of  mountains  in  northern  Asia.  Among 
the  other  interesting  objects  contained  in  it  may  be 
meutioncnl  an  extremely  instructive  series  of  specimens 
of  the  alluvial  gold  found  in  the  Uralian  chain.  The 
metalliferous  grains  vaiy  from  the  size  of  a  pea  to 
masses  of  twenty<-fiye  poimds  weight,  yet  in  all  may 
be  remarked  a  tendency  to  a  spherical,  kidney-shaped 
figure,  and  in  this  they  agree  with  the  platinum  found 
in  the  same  region.  In  other  parts  of  the  earth  the 
same  metals  arc  generally  found  with  a  crystalline 
structure. 

Here  we  saw  a  block  of  pure  malacliite  weighing 
above  4000  pounds,  and  brought  from  the  district  of 
Yekaterinburg ;  and  also  the  mass  of  meteoric  iron 
which  was  found  in  the  government  of  Yenisei,  and 
which,  after  having  furnished  specimens  under  the 
name  of**  Pallas's  native  iron"  to  mbat  of  the  minera- 
lo^cal  collections  in  Europe,  still  exceeds  three  cubic 
feet  in  bulk.  The  iron  of  this  mass  shows  no  tendency 
to  crystalline  structure — a  particular  which  appeared 
to  me  more  remarkable  after  I  had  examined  some 
curious  specimens  of  meteoric  iron  contained  in  ano- 
tiier  collection  in  St.  Petersburg.  These  were  grains 
from  six  to  eight  cubic  lines  in  size,  and  of  a  regular 
octohedral  figure,  which  fell  in  1 824  In  the  government 
of  Orenburg,  separately  inclosed  in  hail-stones. 

Kespecting  the  natural  circumstances  of  St.  Peters- 
burg, we  must  now  mention  a  few  particulars.  The 
whole  tract  south  eastwards  of  the  city  and  about 
the  arms  of  the  river  presents  a  soil  impervious  to 
water,  and  disposed  to  form  bog.  In  the  ^'ihurg 
quarter  tho  tenacious  soil  is  covered  with  a  thin 
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layer  of  aandf  on  the  edges  of  which  burst  forth 
numerous  Bprings.  These  are  the  only  springs  found 
near  the  capital.  Neither  is  there  a  single  well  here ; 
the  Bor&ce  water  stagnates  without  ever  entering 
the  ground,  and  the  water  of  the  Neva,  which  is 
luckily  very  pure,  alone  serves  for  every  purpose. 

Wherever  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city  the 
natural  vegetation  remains  inulisturbed  by  man,  the 
while  birch  predominates  decidedly  in  the  woods,  and 
here  it  arrives  at  a  height  and  a  degree  of  beauty 
which  it  never  attains  in  its  solitary  sites  in  Ger- 
many. The  trees  which  rank  next  in  frequency — of 
those  which  seem  to  be  indigenous — are  black  poplar, 
elnii  and  service.  About  four  miles  north-east  of 
die  dty,  on  the  road  to  the  Finnish  colonies  of 
PerfTola  and  Manilofka,  arc  some  dreary  pine  woods, 
which  recall  to  mind  much  more  forcibly  than  those 
birch  trees  the  general  character  of  the  region  towards 
the  south-west,  and  the  smaller  plants  alone  bear 
witness  on  attentive  examination  to  the  difference  of 
climate.  Thus  the  AlchemiUa  vulgaris^  the  favourite 
meadow  herbage  of  the  Alps,  grows  here  much  more 
luxuriantly  than  in  Germany,  and  often  takes  exdu- 
aive  possession  of  the  ground.  It  was  already  in 
flower  on  the  8th  of  June.* 

How  favourable  the  climate  and  soil  of  St.  Peters- 
burg are  to  the  growth  of  trees  may  be  seen  on  the 
islands  in  the  Neva,  wlicre  the  variety  of  trees  and 
shrubs  render  the  landscape  quite  cliarming.  Cornel, 
mountain  ash,  and  alder  M  up  the  intervals  between 
noble  birches,  elms,  limes,  poplars,  and  maples. 
Beech  trees  are  rare  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city,  though 
occiurring  at  Manilofka.  The  horse-chestuut  is  totally 
absent  from  the  natural  woods,  and  is  cultivated  as  a 
rari^  only  in  sheltered  places  in  plantations.   I  saw 

*  It  flowers  in  BrcsUu  on  the  31st  of  Maj. 
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it  in  the  Botanic  Garden  at  St.  Petersburg,  growing 
under  glass,  while  at  Riga  it  thrives  in  the  open  air. 
It  is  not  the  lower  temperature  of  the  soil  which  here 
proves  £Eital  to  thb  tree  but  the  intense  cold  of  a  few 

days  in  winter.  A  degree  of  cold,  however,  quite  as 
intense  as  tluiL  ick  ut  St.  Petersburg,  occurs  occasion- 
ally in  the  most  southern  ])art9  of  Russian  Asia,  a 
fact  which  proves  that  botanists  do  not  speak  very 
accurately  when  they  say  that  northern  Asia  is  the 
native  country  of  the  liorse-chestnut.  *  Tlie  Robinia 
Caragana,  introduced  from  the  south-east,  is  here 
planted  for  hedges,  and  spreads  like  an  indigenous 
plant,  while  in  Central  Siberia  it  does  not  pass  north 
of  the  53d  parallel,  according  to  Gmelin*  Indeed  it 
Btops  at  the  sources  of  the  Obi,  the  Tom,  and  Yenisei. 

The  20th  of  May  seems  to  be  the  day  when  the 
leaves  of  the  birch  here  unfold  themselves.  On  the 
25th  the  leaflets  of  the  service  ^vere  fully  developed, 
the  limes  being  in  leaf  at  the  pnme  time  and  the 
willows  in  Hower.  The  flowers  of  Syringa  vulgaris 
and  Bobinia  Caragana  opened  on  the  dOUi.t  With 

*  Linntcus,  and  after  him  Penoon,  among  others,  adopt  this  general 
descriptive  coiiiin«nl:  If.  Sdiouw,  on  the  other  hand,  reigards  the  occur* 
rence  of  the  iEaculns  in  Siberia  as  a  diaracteristac  wldch  the  Flora  of 

that  country  has  in  common  with  that  of  North  America.  Sprengel  and 
D(*  Caii'lnlle  hnve  mentioned,  the  one  Tibet,  the  other  northern  India, 
08  being  probably  the  original  country  of  tlm  tree.  It  is  still  more  re- 
markable to  find  the  environs  of  Constantinople  pointed  out  as  the  place 
where  the  horee*dMstnnt  was  first  found.  Busbequiun,  tlie  amhswtador 
of  Ferdinand  L  to  Soliman,  is  said  to  have  s(>nt  the  horse-chestnut  in 
1557  to  Matthioli  along  with  other  plants  uhich  he  found  in  ChiJcedon 
ond  Adrianoplc.  Sprengel,  Hist.  Rei  Herbaria^  p.  340. ;  Holler,  liiblioth. 
Bot.  i.  p-  3(>0. ;  although  the  tree  is  not  mentioned  in  Sibthorp's  Flora  Grseca. 

t  Some  of  our  obserrationa  on  the  phenomena  of  vegretation  may  be 
advantageously  compared  with  those  made  at  I^n>slnu  the  same  jear  bjT 
Dr.  Giippcrt.  {Ueber  die  Warmc-Entwichelung  in  den  PflanzeH^  on  the 
Development  of  Ueat  iu  FlantSi  &c.  Brcflan,  1830,  p.  240.) 
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St.  Petersburg, 
May  20. 
May  22. 


I.  Betnk  alba  biidded 


April  10. 
AprUlfi. 


2.  Sorbus  aucnpaiia  bndded 

{Berlin)^  April  24. 
iDorpai),      May  14. 
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respect  to  the  first  manifestations  of  vegetable  life, 
the  25th  of  May  here  appears  to  correspond  with  the 
25tk  of  April  at  Berlin ;  but  the  greater  rapidity  mth 
which  the  varioas  phenomena  of  development  succeed 
one  another,  as  we  go  northwards,  was  here  very 
manifest.  The  ice  disappears  from  the  Neva  on  tLe 
2'2d  of  April ;  in  thirty  clays  the  birch  trees  are  in 
leaf,  and  in  seven  more  the  syringa  flowers. 

During  our  stay  in  St.  Petersburg,  the  villa-gardens 
on  the  islands  and  the  various  shrubberies  between 
them,  were  all  decked  with  young  foliage.  The  fineness 
of  the  season  added  much,  no  doubt,  to  the  beauty  of 
the  landscape ;  the  channs  of  which  nevertheless  lay 
chiefly  in  the  local  details.  The  dear  waters  of  the 
Neva  winding  throuLl)  the  islands,  and  overshadowed 
at  times  with  groups  of  trees,  then  again  issuing  forth 
in  brightness,  togetlier  with  the  contrast  between 
the  waving  foliage  and  the  stately,  glittering  palaces 
beyond,  sufficiently  explain  the  love  of  rural  scenery, 
so  manifest  in  St.  Petersburg,  and  which  seems  so 
remarkable  in  a  northern  climate.  While  the  sudden 


BrcsUtu.  Si.  Petersburg. 

3.  Tilia  parvifolia  biulded  /\|«ril  25.  May  25. 

4.  Sjriiiga  vuigiiru»  iluwercil       ^iuy  ID.  Maj  HO. 

5.  Robinia  fratcaoena  flowered  Jl&ySS. 

6.  Bobuuft  CengBM  flowered  Hay  80. 


Here  we  s^chj  that  the  biuMiufr  of  the  birch  takes  plaoe  At  St.  Petcrtburg 

fr.rtv  •lay-'  later  tJi m  ;it  lireslau,  an<l  tliat  tlie  siil'soqucnt  tlevelnpmcnt 
pn ici- •  much  nioi  ■  i  ;i[;i(lly  in  the  north,  both  with  native  ami  acclima- 
tiseti  I  KifiH.    The  LuJding  of  the  birch  i^  followed  hy  that  of  the 

Aiounuin  ash  at  Breslau  in  6  days,  in  St.  Petersburg  in  2  dajs. 
Lime-tree  IS  6 

Flowering  of  the  Sjringa    S9  10 
Of  Alchemilla  vulgaris       6\  18 
TLe  <Ievelopment  of  vcrrotation  seems  to  be  three  time*  as  rapid  at  St. 
Petersb(]r;i;  in  Mav,  as  at  Ilreslau  in  April.    'J'he  diflference  in  time 
between  like  phenouieim  at  dillerent  places  is  greater  in  proportion  as 
the  eti^  of  vt^etatuMi  eonddered  is  early.  This  fact  prores  how  mveh^ 
the  phenomena  of  vcgdation  depend  on  the  temperature  of  the  air;  for 
xvsrs  series  of  phenomena,  corresponding  so  closelj  in  detail,  cannot  be 
considered  a*  indqiendent  of  each  other. 
VOL.  I  P 
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awakening  of  natuT^  from  her  long  winter  sle^p  loudly 
invites  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  country,  the  oppressive 

heat  of  suinTncr  makes  the  cool  umbrageous  retreats 
"of  the  islands  absohitely  necessary. 

The  inhabitants  of  St.  Petersburir  have  a  thouirhtfiil 

*  ■ 

custom  of  resorting  to  certain  places  on  particular 
days  of  the  year ;  on  the  26th  of  May,  for  example, 
during  the  bride-show,  the  general  gathering-place  is 
the  summer  garden  on  the  Neva.  Every  holyday  has 
its  place  of  pilgrimage ;  hence,  hardly  a  day  passes 
without  its  motley  throngs,  bent  on  enjoyment;  whose 
mirthful  clamour,  suddenly  subdued,  enhances  the 
stillness  of  the  niglit,  which  is  hardly  recognised  as 
such  by  foreigners,  owing  to  the  light.  I  often 
returned  home  at  niidniglit  across  the  islands  from 
the  Botanic  Garden  where  we  made  our  magnetic  and 
astronomical  observations,  and  fully  enjoyed  the  charm 
of  the  pure  and  bright  nocturnal  sky.  Nightingales 
poured  their  song  from  every  grove  on  the  islands. 
The  outlines  of  distant  objects  were  here  as  visible 
at  midnight  as  they  are  at  sunset  under  the  50th 
parallel,  when  there  is  a  slight  mist  in  the  horizon. 
A  dense  stratmu  of  clouds  usually  covers  the  heavens 
80f)ii  after  midnight,  but  disappears  with  tlie  falling 
of  the  mornintr  dew.  Fishermen  catching  the  sahauu 
as  tliey  ascend  the  stream,  may  be  seen,  with  fires  in 
the  bow  of  their  canoes,  engaged  between  the  islands. 
With  this  exception  no  native  is  enticed  abroad  by 
the  brightness  of  the  nights,  while  strangers  from 
southern  countries  often  suffer  in  St.  Petersburg 
from  want  of  sleep;  and  to  this  may  probably  be 
attributed  in  some  measure  the  fever  to  which  those 
are  liable  who  arrive  here  in  the  spring.  Deceived 
by  the  light,  one  can  hardly  believe  the  thermometer, 
wliich,  in  the  last  week  of  May,  falls  during  the  night, 
and  near  the  ground,  almost  to  the  freezing  point. 
Notwithstanding  the  strong  nocturnal  radiation,  the 
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atmosphere  here  soon  aoquires  in  the  spring  a  tem- 
perature sufficient  to  stimulate  organic  life.  As  early 
as  the  6th  of  June,  I  found  a  bath  in  the  Nevka  agree- 
able and  reviving:  indeed,  the  natives  had  begun 
bathing  some  da}  .s  before ;  while  in  Berlin,  7^** 
furtliLr  south,  the  cul  l  bath  is  hardly  tolerable  before 
June.  The  temperature  of  the  main  stream  at  its 
surface  was,  on  the  5th  of  this  month,  i or ty -three 
days  after  the  disappearance  of  the  ice,  9""  4' ;  in  the 
shallow  branches,  between  the  islands,  it  was  pro- 
bably higher.  The  current  of  the  Neva  has  been 
found  by  M.  Lenz  to  have,  in  mid-channel,  a  rate  of 
only  two  Parisian  feet ;  near  the  banks,  of  1*3  in  a 
second.* 

•  The  immediate  occasion  of  these  nieasurements  was  the  investigation 
of  certain  corrections  required  for  M.  Lcnz's  valuable  researches  into  the 
temperkttire  of  the  sea  at  various  depths,  made  hj  him  during^  Ca|it. 
Kotzebue  s  expedition  in  1823 — 1888.  (See  Nottr.  Bttm.  de  TAead.  do 
St.  Fetenbuig,  VL  Ser.  torn.  I) 
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CHAP.  III. 

rREPAKATIONS  FOR  DKI'AIH  I  RK. — -  MODE  OF  YOKING  IK  CAUHIAGES, 

 KOAl>  TO  MOSCOW.  UII'EKIAL  DEMESNES. —  8INGLLAU  CUSTOM 

AX  TOSNA. —  peasants'  ICE-CELLAB8. —  NOVGOROD,  ITS  DECLINE. 
— unrsB  HBTA. —  8HOBB  OF  BAST. —  SECT  OF  TBB  BTBIOOLMIKI.^ 

BOULDBRS.  FREQUENCY  OF  OAK. —  ELEVATION  OF  THE  VALDAL 

 BELL  JIANTFACTrHF.-   YKDROVO. —  LOG  ROAlx  hkOIN".  CANAL 

BETWEEN  THE  VOLGA  ASD  THE  NEVA.^  VUl^iUM'l  YOLOCHOK.  

INTERNAL  TKAFFIC  BY  WATER.  —  NATIONAL  SONQS.  —  CARAVANS 
FROM  TBB  UKRAINE.  —  PBOULIARnT  OF  TBB  GATTLB.  —  TOBJOK. 
—  LEATHER  MANUFACTURE.  —  CULTlVATIOir  OF  <;HEBBIB8.  ^ 
WINES  OF  THE  DOV,  —  QBEAT  MOKABTBBT.  —  TYBB.— >  DCFBOFBD 
LANDSCAPE. 

Ajtteb  the  arrival  of  Professor  Hansteen,  accompanied 
by  Lieutenant  Due,  in  Petersburg,  on  the  21st  of 
June,  the  magnetic  observations  were  repeated  with  his 
instruments,  both  at  the  place  aboye  mentioned  in 
the  Botanic  Gardens,  and  also  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
tecting local  influences,  if  any  existed,  at  the  north 
end  of  Vasiliefs  Island,  and  in  wliat  is  called  the 
Smolensko  Field.  By  these  repetitions  we  effected  a 
complete  comparison  of  the  instruments,  such  as 
might  serve  for  obtaining  two  independent  and  avail- 
able sets  of  observations,  whether  we  travelled  to- 
gether to  the  same  points  or  extended  our  researches 
into  different  quarters  of  the  globe. 

On  the  9th  of  July  were  signed  the  long- wished  for 
passports  for  our  journey.  These  were  what  are 
called  patent  sheets,  one  made  out  for  the  Norwegian 
expedition  in  geiicral ;  the  other  in  my  name,  with  a 
view  to  my  separate  continuation  of  the  journey. 
We  were  snrprised  at  the  laconic  style  of  this  all- 
powerful  talisman.  Aids  of  another  kind,  but  still  of 
great  importance,  were  the  letters  which  we  received 
from  M.  Prokofiev,  Director  of  the  American  trading 
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Company,  to  the  factories  at  Nijnei  Novgorod, 
Irkutsk,  Yakutsk,  and  Okhotsk  ;  and  letters  of  intro* 
duction  from  ^I.  Iledehstruin  and  Capt.  AVrangel  to 
their  personal  ncquaintanccs  in  Eastern  Siberia. 

My  instruments  were  paeked  iu  the  bottom  of  the 
brichka,  secured  from  the  effects  of  jolting  by  folds 
of  Tatar  felt.  A  stock  of  gan-flints  was  provided  by 
the  advice  of  persons  weH  acquainted  with  Siberia, 
and  also  a  set  of  tea  things  ingeniously  made  to  pack 
together,  for  the  convenience  of  travellers.  Mat- 
tresses, too,  were  procured,  not  merely  in  case  we 
should  spend  our  niglits  in  the  open  air,  but  for  use, 
also,  within  doors ;  for  bed  furniture  is,  in  Russia, 
unknown  to  tiie  people  in  gt  neral,  and,  indeed,  their 
language  has  no  name  for  it.  The  tuphydki,  or  mat- 
tresses commonly  used  in  St.  Petersburg,  are  bor- 
rowed, in  name  and  deed,  from  the  Bashkirs  of  the 
southern  Uralian  Hills.  The  wcnrd  postSoy  which 
signifies  any  doths  or  furs  used  in  spreading  or 
covering  a  bed,  is  derived  from  the  Latin  atemo.  The 
wooden  bedsteads,  which  are  to  be  found  only  in  the 
houses  of  the  wealthier  inluibiuuits  of  cities,  are  called 
Krovaii,  a  word  evidently  not  of  Sclavonian  origini 
but  fonned  from  the  Greek  xpd^aros. 

Our  carriage  not  having  been  made  in  St.  Peters- 
burg was  obliged  to  be  adapted  to  the  usual  Russian 
mode  of  yoking.  The  pole  was  at  first  allowed  to 
remain,  but  subsequently  its  removal  became  neces- 
sary, when  the  carriage  was  set  to  run  as  a  sledge. 
The  Rus^n  mode  of  putting  horses  to  in  carriages, 
which  is  adopted  almost  universally  with  every  kind 
of  vehicle,  is  quite  peculiar,  and  for  going  at  great 
s}>e!  (I  has  manifest  advantages.  The  shafts  have  a 
perlbration  or  a  ring  at  one  end,  wliicli  slips  on  the 
axle  within  the  wheel.  The  upper  ends  of  the  shafts 
are  then  fastened  by  cords  to  the  extremities  of  the 
axles,  and  are  thus  drawn  outwards,  while  a  strong 
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wooden  bow,  bonnd  to  them  near  their  upper  ends, 

and  standing  over  the  horses'  withers,  keeps  them 
togetlier,  while  it  lends  them  elasticity.  The  ex- 
trcMiitit's  of  tlie  shafts  being  bound  fast  to  the  horse- 
collar,  which  is  of  wood,  clastic  and  open  below,  the 
closing  and  tying  of  the  collar,  an  operation  which 
requires  both  strength  and  dexterity,  completes  the 
yoking.  Thus  the  horse  and  carriage  are  joined 
together  tightly,  yet  without  any  inconvenient  stiff- 
ness ;  every  motion  of  the  horse  is  communicated  at 
once  to  the  carriage,  and  there  are  no  sudden  checks 
or  impulses,  such  as  arise  from  the  tightening  or 
relaxing  of  the  traces,  when  these  arc  the  means  of 
draught. 

The  reins  of  the  middle  or  shaft  horse  pass  through 
rings  attached  to  the  wooden  bow,  which  connects 
the  shafts,  and  are  thus  kept  clear  of  entanglement. 
The  side  horses  are  yoked,  as  in  Western  Europe, 
with  bars  and  traces ;  their  inner  reins  being  &8tened 
to  the  shafts,  while  the  outer  ones  go  to  the  driver's 
hands.  To  the  description  of  the  Russian  manner 
of  yoking  horses  in  carriages,  and  of  the  rapid  driving 
usual  in  St.  Petersburg,  may  l)c  approj)riately  added 
'  some  mention  of  the  peculiar  cries  with  whicli  tlie 
drivers  either  incite  their  horses,  or  warn  pedestrians 
of  their  approach.  The  word  padiy  go  along,  is  ra- 
pidly repeated  with  variety  of  accent,  and  then,  at 
regular  intervals,  is  screamed  out  at  the  highest  pitch 
of  the  voice.  These  shrill  cries  are  matter  of  fashion ; 
80  that  either  boys,  or  men  distinguished  for  high 
pitch  and  piercing  quality  of  voice,  are  in  general 
preferred  as  drivers. 

During  the  last  days  of  our  residence  in  St.  Peters- 
burg we  were  unceasingly  followed  by  long-bearded 
horse  keepers,  ini])ortnning  us  to  hire  their  horses 
for  the  first  portion  of  our  journey;  for  on  account 
of  the  great  demand  for  post-horses  from  the  capital 
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in  all  directions,  the  government  has  renoanced,  for 
the  adjacent  stages,  its  exclusive  right  to  supply  tra- 
vellers with  horses ;  and  so  active  is  the  competition 
aiiH^nc^  those  who  cngairc  in  the  business  thus  relin- 
qui>Iii:d  by  tlic  government,  that  horses  may  be  hired 
of  them  on  terms  fur  below  those  of  the  post.  The 
gratuity  looked  forward  to  by  the  driver  or  postilion, 
is  here,  as  throughout  Europe  in  general,  named 
after  the  popular  dnnk,  which  is,  in  this  case,  tea. 

Something  for  tea  is  the  common  petition  of  the 
drivers  in  St.  Petersburg ;  and,  indeed,  we  observed 
that  in  the  public  houses  on  Yasiliefs  Island,  the 
ordinary  drink  of  this  class  of  people  is  tea.  linuidy, 
monopolised  by  the  cro^vn,  is  retailed  in  St.  Peters- 
burg, by  licensed  parties,  in  shops  exclusively  devoted 
to  this  business;  but  these  places,  though, much 
visited,  are  never,  like  the  tea  houses,  the  common 
resort  of  the  lower  and  middle  classes. 

On  the  morning  of  the  11th  of  July,  we  left  St. 
Petersburg  on  our  way  to  Moscow,  and  by  nine  o'clock 
at  night  we  had  travelled  over  about  90)  versts  of 
good  road.  During  the  first  third  of  the  journey  the 
prtjximity  of  the  capital  was  still  recognisable  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  land,  the  hamlets  visible  at  a  little 
distance  from  the  road,  and  still  more  in  tlie  woods 
and  shrubberies  adorning  the  imperial  demesnes  of 
Tsdrskoe  Selo  and  Paviovsk.  Further  on,  beyond 
Ijora,  thick  forest  prevails  on  both  sides  of  the  road. 
Pools  of  water,  collected  in  every  open  spot,  announce 
the  fenny  character  of  the  country.  Birch  and  tall 
pines  predominate  almost  exclusively ;  fir  trees  are 
seen  only  on  dry  spots.  On  the  moist  mar|^n  of  the 
forest  iirow  Ep  'dohium  anfjmtifolium  and  Spircca  Ul- 
manay  always  together,  forming  a  thick  hedge  of  the 
heiirht  of  a  man,  and  extremely  luxuriant.  This 
forest  diifcrs  very  decidedly  in  its  character  from 
that  on  the  eastern  frontiers  of  Prussia,  towards 
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Courland,  chiefly  o>ving  to  the  retentiveness  of  the 
soil.  The  heat  of  the  day,  which  in  the  dry  fir  forests 
would  have  been  insupportable,  was  here  tempered 
by  the  humid  air  and  the  evaporation.  Large  blocks 
of  granite  lay  strewed  about  in  such  abundance  as  to 
Bupply  the  material  for  forming  the  road. 

We  were  surprised  to  see  some  furiii-houses  and 
even  villages  without  a  field  (jf  tillage  near  them.  The 
hay-harvest,  which  seemed  al^undant,  was  in  some 
places  quite  finished.  Ijora  and  Tosna  are  populous 
villages  of  boarded  log-houses,  which  look  well.  On 
the  bridge  at  Tosna  stood  women,  ofiering  to  those 
who  crossed  it  Evas,  with  pieces  of  ice  floating  in 
it,  in  dean  wooden  bowls.  Here  every  peasant's 
dwelling  has  its  ice-cellar.  Ice  is  much  more  easily 
kept  here  than  in  Berlin,  to  say  nothing  of  the  facihty 
with  which  it  is  obtained  in  winter  iVoin  the  stream 
iiowinff  tlirougli  the  ])lace.  We  spent  the  night  in 
Ponieianya,  a  village,  the  inhabitants  of  which  retain 
no  traces  of  their  Finnish  descent.  Here  a  German 
has  established  an  inn ;  a  convenience  unknown  to  the 
national  usages  of  Russia,  and  but  rarely  met  with  in 
the  further  course  of  our  journey. 

When  we  had  completed  our  magnetical  obser- 
vations, we  left  Pomerdnya  (July  12.)  with  post 
horses.  The  first  part  of  the  journey  lay  through  a 
flat,  luar^lty,  and  thickly  ^vooded  country,  like  that 
already  passed  over.  At  Cluidovo,  'sixteen  miles  from 
Porneninya,  the  character  of  the  landsca})e  bei^an  to 
change,  and  a  low  range  of  hills,  extending  S.  S.  W. 
to  the  lake  of  llmen,  now  varied  the  picture.  But  at 
Podber^so,  which  is  situate,  as  the  name  Implies,  under 
a  birch  wood,  the  scene  completely  shifted,  and  we 
at  length  saw  an  open,  undulating  country  with 
meadows  and  com  fields.  The  inhabitants  of  Chddovo 
and  Podben^so  are  wholly  occupied  in  breeding  and 
keeping  horses ;  the  men  taking  by  turns,  according 
to  rules  established  among  themselves,  the  duties  of 
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drivers  and  carriers.  As  we  entered  the  latter  place 
on  a  holyday,  we  saw  tlie  people  in  their  best  dresses 
loitering  before  their  doors.  The  men  wore  striped 
shirts,  over  white  linen  trousers,  and  carried  a  jacket, 
always  of  bright  yellow,  hanging  over  their  shoulders. 
They  put  on  the  jacket,  and  bind  it  dose  with  a 
girdle,  when  about  to  start  on  a  journey ;  a  pair  of 
enormous  leathern  gloves  then  completes  their  equip- 
ment as  drivers. 

As  we  approached  Novgorod,  the  liills  attained  a 
greafer  elevation,  and  beyond  the  old  buildings  of 
the  town  we  could  see  the  bright  surface  of  lake 
Ilmen.  Here  are  ruins  of  old  walls  and  fortifications, 
works  of  the  rudest  kind.  A  wooden  bridge  leads 
Ofver  the  broad  stream  of  the  Yolkhof  to  the  principal 
quarter  of  the  town,  where  the  towers  of  some  sixty 
dhurches  and  monasteries  serve  as  monuments  of 
bygone  importance.  The  houses,  which  are  for  the 
most  part  of  wood,  with  carved  ornaments,  stand 
scattered  among  the  public  buildings,  very  imper- 
fectly arranged  so  as  to  tVinn  streets. 

We  saw  in  Novgorod  a  religious  procession  led  by 
the  priests  sin^g  j  after  them  came  the  civil  officers 
of  the  town,  dressed  in  their  uniform,  then  the 
bearded  merchants  and  other  citizens.  We  were 
told  that  Novgorod  had  lately  lost  its  importance,  the 
trade  having  gone  to  the  other  side  of  the  lake ;  where 
the  town  of  Staraya  Riiss,  with  its  brine  springs  and 
salt  pans,  has  suddenly  risen  to  distinction.  The 
plain,  three  or  I'oui'  niilfs  wide,  round  Novgorod,  bears 
no  traces  of  the  buildings  and  population  with  wliieh 
it  is  said  to  have  been  formerly  co\  ered.  But  we 
must  not  on  this  account  r^ect  the  tradition,  for 
even  the  wooden  houses  of  the  present  day  are  capable 
of  being  easily  removed  so  as  to  leave  no  trace  behind ; 
but  in  former  times  the  Russian  towns  were,  as  to  the 
dwellings,  no  better  than  temporary  encampments. 
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The  inhabitants  turn  to  account  the  extreme  fer- 
tility of  tlie  soil,  by  cultivjitinii-  culinary  vesretables 
assiduously.  But,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  apple 
trees  and  blackberries,  -which  latter  are  here  reared 
in  gardens  as  well  as  grow  wild,  we  saw  no  signs  of 
an  attempt  to  produce  froit. 

We  le^  Novgorod  at  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
(July  13.),  and  at  Br6nuitzi9  twenty-four  miles  from 
that  place,  crossed  the  Msta;  which,  in  spite  of  its 
slug<?ishness,  has  a  fine  appearance,  owing  to  its  great 
width.  Its  right  bank  rises  to  a  height  of  150  feet 
above  the  water,  and  this  degree  of  elevation  continues 
over  an  extensive  tract.  About  four  miles  from 
Saitsovsky-Yam  (sixty -two  versts  from  Novgorod), 
where  our  day's  journey  terminated,  the  ground  sud* 
denly  assumed  a  bright-red  colour,  such  as  is  seen  in 
the  variegated  marl,  and  the  more  recent  strata  of  the 
Eeuper  sandstone.  The  surface  was  at  the  same  time 
varied  with  low  hills. 

On  alighting  to  spend  the  night  at  a  peasant's  house 
in  Saits6va,  we  were  received  with  the  customary 
expressions  of  welcome  and  hospitality,  for  the  prople 
here  never  think  of  deriving  gain  from  the  enter- 
tainment of  travellers.  But  I  saw  in  this  village,  as 
well  as  in  some  other  places  along  the  road,  a  cook's 
shop.  Near  this  kind  of  establislunent,  there  is  ordi* 
narily  a  baker's  shop  also,  announced  by  wheaten 
loaves  (Ealdchi)  hung  up  in  front:  these  loaves  have 
a  singular  shape,  resembling  a  basket  with  a  round 
handle.  The  Sclavonian  term  Kaldchi  still  remains 
with  little  change  in  Germany,  introduced  probably 
by  the  \'cnds.  In  some  parts  of  Brandenburg,  loaves 
not  unlike  tiie  Russian  are  now  called  Kalash.  At 
the  entrance  of  the  village,  too,  we  saw  ample  pro- 
vision made  for  another  and  most  pressing  want  of 
pedestrians,  in  a  magazine  of  Labti  or  bast-shoes. 
These,  though  light  and  flexible,  soon  wear  out ;  an 
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inconvenience  obviated  in  some  measure  by  the  cus- 
tom of  tlic  country,  as  shoes  may  be  had  at  every 
post  station. 

The  keeping  of  horses  is  the  chief  business  of  tlie 
people  of  SaitS(Svay  and  they  engage  most  heartily  in 
the  bicrative  occupation.  In  order  to  be  always 
Teady  for  travellerB,  watch  is  kept  on  the  road  at 
night  by  a  number  of  men^  who  lie  on  the  ground 
wrapped  up  in  thick  doaks  to  protect  them  from 
the  cold.  As  soon  as  their  practised  ears  catch  the 
sound  of  the  bell,  which  is  attached  to  every  j)ost  cou- 
vcyancc,  they  start  up,  and  have  the  horses  standing 
ready  by  the  time  the  carriage  arrives.  Tlic  smith's 
trade  also,  and  those  of  the  wheelwriirht  and  coach- 
maker,  are  much  in  requisition  near  the  great  road. 
If  iron  be  wanted  for  any  repairs,  in  general  there  is 
bat  one  person  in  the  Tillage  possessing  a  sufficient 
supply  of  it,  but  all  the  rest  are  ready  and  eager  to 
remedy  every  defect  with  wood  and  cordage.  "  We'll 
get  ii  light,  wliatevcr  is  the  matter,"  is  the  cry  of  a 
host  of  sturdy  fellows,  longing  for  something  to  do, 
and  who  set  to  work  at  once  cxamininir  the  carnage. 
When  they  have  found  a  defect,  as  tiiey  are  sure  to 
do,  they  repair  it  in  a  manner  equally  despatchful 
and  effectual.  All  are  busy  upon  it,  and  all  beg  for 
TemuneratioQ.  They  are  satisfied  with  the  merest 
trifle ;  but  the  applicants  are  so  many,  that  it  is  cus- 
tomary to  pany  their  demands  with  a  jest,  and  to 
promise  to  pay  their  sons — most  of  them  being  young 
unmarried  men. 

Here,  as  well  as  in  several  other  villages  of  the 
governnu  lit  of  Novgorod,  we  saw  old  men  wearing 
their  hair  cut  short  round  the  cro>vn  of  the  head,  to 
show  their  connexion  with  the  old  sect  of  the  Stri- 
gdlniki.  In  1375,  Karp  Strigolnik,  a  fanatical  lay- 
man, raised  a  violent  opposition  against  the  clergy, 
whom  he  accused  of  simony  and  abuse  of  the  rite  of 
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confession.  It  seems  likely  that  tbe  name  Strig61niki' 
was  given  to  him  and  his  followers  on  account  of 

their  mode  of  wearing  the  hair  ;  for  its  accordance  in 
sound  with  an  epithet  descriptive  of  tlieir  custom 
(from  ,^trii/u,  I  clip;  and  i/oloi,  bald,)  can  hardly  be 
thoii^rht  the  result  of  accident.  Hut  it  may  be  ob- 
served,  that  the  Russians  were  distinguished  by  this 
sort  of  tonsure  long  before  the  introduction  of  Chris- 
tianity among  them ;  and  the  adoption  of  it  by  reli- 
gious sects,  subsequent  to  that  event,  probably  arose 
in  some  degree  from  attachment  to  old  customs. 
Already  in  the  fourth  century,  it  is  related  by  Priscus, 
who  accompanied  an  endjassy  to  the  c(mrt  of  Attila, 
that  he  met  with  a  Greek  who,  being  compelled  to 
live  with  the  Scythians,  had  ado[)ted  all  their  customs, 
and  "had  liis  hair  cut  off  round  the  crown  of  his  head." 

The  reddish  colour  of  the  ground  observed  yester- 
day continued  to-day  (July  14.)  as  far  as  Kresttsui, 
thirty-one  versts  beyond  Saits6va.  Tbe  coloured, 
marly  strata  seemed  to  rest  on  a  black  deposit,  pro- 
bably coal.  Large  blocks  of  granite  lay  along  the 
road'side,  brought  "  out  of  the  wood,"  as  the  people 
informed  us.  As  the  country  here  is  level  and  co- 
vered with  uninterrupted  forest,  this  statement  plainly 
indicates  the  wide  and  general  cxtLnsion  of  boulders 
from  the  north.  Near  Kresttsui,  oaks  suddenly  make 
their  appearance  in  the  woods,  mixed  with  birch,  ash, 
and  black  poplar.  The  road  rises  perceptibly  t^  ^snrda 
Yaldiu,  and  here  one  sees  plainly  confirmed  the  ob- 
servation often  made  in  temperate  climates,  that  the 
northern  and  north-western  aspects  are  most  favour- 
able to  the  growth  of  trees,  for  the  oaks  grew  more 
numerous,  and  the  foliage  in  general  exhibited  more 
vigour,  the  nearer  we  approached  to  the  summit  of 
the  ridge  of  ValduL*     Wild  doves  appear  to  be 

*  A  remarkable  example  of  tbia  occiin  at  Wemigerode  on  tlie  Harts, 
where  on  the  northem  iride  of  the  mountain  walnttt  and  chestnut  treea 
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numerous  here  in  the  woods,  and  approach  the  road 
without  shyness. 

Valdai,  which  we  readied  at  seven  in  the  evening, 
stands  in  a  narrow,  open  plain  on  the  crest  of  the 
ridge.  The  lake  lies  towards  the  N.  £.,  about  eighty 
feet  lower  than  the  houses.  Granite  blocks  of  con- 
siderable size  are  strewed  oyer  the  surface  of  the  ridge, 
vbich  seems  to  be  itself  formed  wholly  of  loose  drift 
and  gravel  deposited  by  a  recent  flood  on  the  northern 
slope  of  the  ori^dnal  ridge.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
place  knew  nothing  of  rock  in  a  continuous  mas^,  nor 
were  they  acquainted  even  with  its  name  (Skalui). 
The  limestone  which  they  use,  is  found,  as  they  as- 
sured us,  only  in  small,  loose  fragments.  Apples, 
with  some  other  fruits  and  vegetables^  thrive  better 
in  Valdai  than  in  Novgorod;  and  yet,  if  we  may  trust 
a  single  observation  with  the  barometer,  the  former 
place  stands  at  the  height, of  1220  feet  above  the  sea. 

The  inhabitants  of  Valdai  came  originally  from 
southern  Russia,  and  are  distinguished  for  their  viva- 
city. In  coiifurrnity  with  an  old  custom,  we  were 
received  by  a  number  of  women,  who  offer  cakes, 
strung  together  on  a  thread,  to  those  newly  arrived ; 
and,  having  sold  some,  allow  the  strangers,  by  way  of 
closing  the  bargain,  to  kiss  tiiem.  But,  whether  from 
accident  or  design,  this  ceremony  was  performed  in 
our  case  hy  the  oklest  and  ugliest  of  the  female  popu- 
lation. The  prevailinf^  sect  is  that  of  the  Starovydrtzi, 
or  adherents  of  the  old  belief,  and  many  of  their  secu- 
lar usages  had  doubtless  at  first  a  religions  meaning. 
Thus,  the  cakes  above  alluded  to  are  called  lanibs,  pro- 
bably in  reference  to  the  Easter  cake,  which  is  called 
the  Paschal  lamb.    The  antiquity  in  Russia  of  the 

l^ear  fruit  at  n  mean  temperature  which  would  he  hardly  ?ufficicnt  for 
ihvir  continuance  in  other  situation."!.  The  irue  exphmation  of  this  jihe- 
DoiaenoQ  i%,  that  the  yegetatiuu  unUur  a  uurthcru  a^|jt:ct  ik)  much 
TCtwded  M  to  be  weimd  finm  the  danger  of  night  fimto  in  spring. 
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custom  of  giving  bread  particular  shapes  and  names,  is 
jii  oved  by  irorberstein*s  narrative ;  for  he  t4»ll.s  us,  that 
at  tlic  t'oiirt  of  the  Tbar  in  Mojscow,  thtTC  were  distri- 
buted among  tlic  people  cakes  shaped  like  a  yoke,  in 
order  to  remind  those  who  ate  them  of  their  servile 
condition.  Valdai  has  been  long  famed  throughout 
lluBsia  for  the  brass  bells  made  there>  and  which  are 
used  by  the  post  drivers.  The  ordinary  price  of  one 
of  these  bells  is  five  roobles,  but  some  of  finer  tone  and 
containing  silver,  cost  at  least  five  times  as  much. 
This  is  not  here  made  a  special  l*i  anch  of  industr}'^, 
but  everv  inhabitant  who  can  afford  to  build  a  furnace 
and  workshop  behind  his  hou5C  casts  bells  aiter  his 
♦own  fashion. 

(July  15.)  At  Yedr6vo,  fi)urtecn  miles  fipom  Val- 
dai, the  thick  woods  disappear,  and  the  country  sinks 
suddenly,  the  pkip  hArig  now  strewed  with  fragments 
of  white  limestone.  At  the  foot  of  the  declivity,  which 
has  a  depth  perhaps  of  200  feet,  is  a  small  lake,  and  ' 
near  it  several  springs,  one  of  which  had  a  tem- 
perature of  only  2° '5  R. ;  whereas  the  springs  at 
Valdiii  were  from  4°-5  to  4°*75.  It  cannot  be  doubted 
that  the  water  was  in  this  instance  protected 
from  the  solar  heat  by  the  marshy  character  of  the 
ground  at  the  foot  of  the  limestone  ridge*  The 
efilcaqr  of  a  covering  of  bog,  as  a  non-conductor  of 
heat^  in  preventing  the  melting  of  ice,  IS  well  known  \ 
and  indeed  the  people  here  are  thus  enabled  to  keep 
ice  in  cellars  of  very  moderate  depth. 

It  is  remarkable  that  stone  pavements  arc  liere 
superseded  for  a  long  distance  by  lop^- roads,  formed 
by  laying  the  trunks  of  trees  tocrethcr  in  the  direction 
of  the  r<Mtd,  and  covering  these  with  the  branches  laid 
crosswise.  It  is  probable  that  in  former  times,  these 
wooden  roa(^s  were  the  only  kind  known  to  the  Rus- 
sians, even  in  cities,  and  indeed  vestiges  of  wooden 
footways  still  remain  in  St  Petersburg ;  yet  a  stone 
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pavement  having  been  once  adopted  on  the  most  im- 
portant road  in  the  empire,  we  can  hardly  suppose 
that  it  would  have  been  interrnpted  here  hy  the  old- 

iashioned  log-road,  if  it  "svcre  not  tliiit  tlie  granite 
boulders  are  much  less  numerous  on  the  south  side  of 
the  Valdai  ridge.  In  order  to  smooth  these  hig-roads 
a  little  for  horses  and  carriages,  it  is  usual  to  strew 
them  in  summer  with  boughs  and  leaves.  In  winter 
the  snow  fiUs  up  every  cavity  and  brings  all  to  a 
leveL  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  nettle  here 
takes  place  of  the  Epilobium  and  Spirsea,  which  have 
hitherto  predominated,  and  forms  an  impenetrable 
thicket  between  the  road  and  the  adjoining  wood. 

Kear  JvhatQovo,  thirty-six  versts  from  Yedrovo, 
may  be  seen  on  the  roadside  the  stones  whicli  Tii;n  k 
the  bounds  of  the  governments  of  Novgoroil  and 
Tver.  Thirty  versts  further  we  arrived  at  Vuishnyi 
Yolochok,  where  we  spent  the  night.  Yolochdk  is 
the  diminutive  of  Vdlok,  a  portage  or  place  where 
boats  or  their  loading,  as  the  case  may  be,  are  carried 
over  land,  from  one  navigable  stream  to  another.  At 
this  Vuishnyi,  or  highest  portage,  a  connexion  has 
always  existed  between  the  ordinary  routes  of  com- 
merce, leading  on  the  one  side  to  the  Caspian  Sea, 
on  the  other  to  the  Baltic.  The  rivers  Tverza  and 
Msta,  both  broad  and  navigable  streams,  the  former 
descending  to  the  Volga,  the  latter  joining  the  Neva, 
are  here  separated  by  a  narrow  tract  of  moderate 
elevation. 

This  communication,  the  advantages  of  which  for 
trade  appear  to  have  been  recognised  at  a  very  early 
age,  was  rend*ered  more  complete  by  Peter  I.,  who 
had  a  canal  cut  across  the  portage.    The  return  froTu 

the  I>aUie  to  the  Caspiaii  is  unl'ortunately  prevf  in*  d 
\yy  the  rapids  of  the  Msta  below  Ih'onitzui;  but  Iroiu 
the  \'olga,  wliich  is  popu hi rly  called,  and  not  without 
reason,  the  nursing  mother  of  the  empire,  from  4000 
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to  €000  weU^laden  barges  go  annually  by  the  canal 
and  the  Msta  to  St.  Petersburg,    A  large  number  of 

these  carry  liour,  covered  with  bast'iiiats,  for  the 
northern  provinces.  lUit  leatlier,  iron,  and  the  other 
products  ot"  the  Uraliau  mines  and  inanuf;u  torie-.  also 
reach  the  capital  by  the  same  course.  The  inhabitants 
of  Vuishnyi  Voloch6k  are  great  gainers  by  this 
navigation.  They  supply  horses  to  draw  the  boats 
through  the  canal.  They  also  build  the  flat-bottomed 
barges  of  small  draught,  which  here  take  the  place  of 
the  larger  and  more  perfectly  constructed  boats  of  the 
Volira.  Those  which  descend  the  Msta  are  broken 
up  and  sold  as  timber,  and  in  the  same  way  large 
supplies  of  timber  for  ship-building  are  floated  from 
the  forests  ot  Kasan  to  the  l)altic. 

The  little  town,  of  wooden  houses,  seemed  well 
peopled,  and  full  of  life  and  activity ;  this  was  indeed 
partly  owing  to  the  influx  of  labourers  which  takes 
place  here  every  summer  when  the  navigation  is  open. 
In  the  evening  we  saw  before  every  door  a  crowd  of 
young  men  and  women,  amusing  themselves  with 
their  ver\  i)eculiar  national  songs.  One  can  hardly 
help  supposing  tliat  a  large  proportion  of  the  national 
melodies  of  liussia  were  intended  to  illustrate  the 
easy  transition  from  the  pathetic  to  the  ridiculous. 
Stanzas  of  the  most  melancholy  character  are  de- 
livered with  a  natural  expression,  when,  on  a  sudden, 
the  chorus  repeats  the  last  words  in  shrill  and  pro- 
longed piping  notes.  The  individuals  most  exerdsed 
in  this  mode  of  singing  the  burden  continue  the 
note  till  they  are  just  exhausted,  and  then,  slapping 
their  throats,  affect  to  compel  fresh  vocal  efforts. 
This  is  received  with  laughter  by  the  hearers,  ihungh 
the  song  itself  was  grave  and  seriously  delivered. 
There  is  no  parody  of  the  words  in  this  case,  but  by 
voice  and  manner  alone  the  singers  contrive  to  go  at 
once  from  passion  and  feeling  to  mere  drollery.  This 
mode  of  singing  a  burden,  is  commonly  described  by 
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a  term  which  signifies  to  draw  out  "  or  prolong.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  expression  **  a  drawn-out  song  " 
invariably  means  one  of  tragic  contents  ;  so  that  it 
would  appear  as  if  in  the  popular  mind  here,  irony 
and  parody  were  inseparable  from  the  serious  lyric. 

There  is  something  in  this  kind  of  singiiig  ex- 
tremely diaracteristic  of  the  Russian  people ;  for  one 
sees  among  them,  in  every  turn  of  life,  a  systematic 
tendency  to  hurry  from  a  muud  bordering  on  despair 
to  thoughtless  merriment.  A  certain  mockery  of 
feeling  and  inert  resignation  to  fate  abridge-  the  reign 
of  the  passions  and  weaken  their  influence.  It  is  not 
improbable  that  this  peculiarity  of  temperament  may 
have  had  something  to  do  with  the  revolutions  which 
have  reduced  the  lower  orders  of  the  Russians  to 
their  present  debased  and  servile  condition. 

The  road  fh)m  Volochiik  to  Toijok  (July  IC.)  led 
over  a  perfectly  level  country  with  tillage  and  com 
fields  here  and  there,  or  else  dry  ground  and  heavy 
forests  of  fir.  On  the  dry  soil  in  the  woods  we  saw 
fragments  of  a  quartz  resembling  liornstone,  and  ])ear- 
ing  impressions  of  corals,  star-lish,  and  sea-urchins. 
In  proportion  as  boulders  of  the  older  rocks  cease  to 
present  themselves,  the  more  frequently  do  the  com- 
paratively recent  geognostical  formations  appear  at 
no  great  distance  from  their  original  positions. 

The  road  was  much  enlivened  to-day  by  caravans 
on  their  way  from  the  Ukraine  to  St.  Petersburg. 
Men  on  horseback,  witli  long  poles  like  pikes,  drove 
bel'ore  them  immense  herds  of  horned  cattle.  With 
every  train  were  several  vehicles  drawn  by  oxen ; 
either  kibitkas,  in  wliich  the  owners  of  the  herds 
travelled,  or  open  tilegues,  laden  with  the  wines  of 
the  Don  and  the  productions  of  Southern  Russia.  On 
the  front  of  the  kibitkas  we  saw  always  a  small  carved 
wooden  image  with  a  bunch  of  a  dry  woolly  plant 
(looking  from  a  little  distance  like  Rhus  cotinus)  tied 
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before  it.  The  followers  of  the  caravanS|  of  whom 
we  made  inqairies  reapecting  this  custom,  represented 
it  only  as  the  common  mode  of  ornamenting  car- 
riages.   Yet  it  is  probably  founded  on  some  ancient 

superstition,  for  among  the  Russians  and  their  neigh- 
bours may  Ijc  found  traces  ut  iiiMiiy  strange  opinions 
with  respect  to  plants.  Tims,  tlu  Cytisus  hirsutus  is 
always  named  in  the  popular  song8  as  a  plant  of  had 
omen,  which  grows  on  places  stained  with  murder. 
The  Finnish  tribes  in  general  have  an  almost  religious 
respect  for  rose-trees ;  while  the  Lithuanians  look  upon 
the  elder  bush  as  the  dwelling  and  the  altar  of  one  of 
thdr  chief  deities. 

The  cattle  of  the  Ukraine  seemed  to  be  distinguished 
by  the  constancy  of  their  fallow*grey  colour  and  their 
jet-black  horns.  On  the  skirts  of  the  woods  in  the 
level  country  gone  over  to-day  hares  were  very  nu- 
merous. We  were  assured  that  in  winter  their  fur 
is  perfectly  white,  but  at  present  they  were  darker 
than  is  usual  in  Germany. 

•  At  Toijok,  where  we  arrived  at  eight  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  we  lodged  in  the  house  of  one  who  had 
grown  rich  by  manufacture.  The  inhabitants  of  this 
town  are  all  engaged  in  making  various  articles  of 

Russia  leather,  w  hich  they  either  embroider  with  gold 
and  silver,  or  unite  in  patterns  of  diilerent  colours. 
These  productions  have  lately  become  an  article  of 
tlie  lius-:i;iu  export  trade.  The  Russians  learned  this 
art  from  tlie  Tatars,  whom  they  soon  surpassed,  and 
the  name  "  Kasan  boots,"  now  usually  given  to  the 
boots  and  shoes  made  in  Torjok,  points  to  a  Tatar 
origin ;  for  among  the  Russians,  Kasan  was  originally 
the  land  of  the  Tatars;  and  the  learned  men  of  Western 
Europe  too  often  give  the  name  of  Tatars  erroneously 
to  tribes  who  had  no  connexion  with  Kasan.  The 
leather  used  in  this  manufacture  is  not  prepared  here, 
but  is  brought  from  the  capital. 
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There  was  one  luxaiy  here  which  surprised  us, 
from  its  contrast  with  the  geographical  position  of 
the  place.  Ripe  cherries  of  a  superior  kind  were 
carried  about  for  sale  in  the  neiglibourhood  of  tlie 
town,  at  a  very  low  price.  These  were  not  forced 
nor  sheltered  with  ghiss  at  any  season,  but  owed  their 
perfection  to  the  peculiar  choice  of  the  ground  in 
which  they  were  planted.  Cherry  trees  are  here 
planted,  not  on  levd  ground,  but  in  gullies  or  deep 
hollows,  sometimes  purposely  dug  for  them.  These 
are  called,  in  the  dialect  of  the  place,  grhiiL  The 
peculiar  advantage  of  this  mode  of  proceeding  appears 
to  consist  in  the  protection  of  the  plant  from  cold 
winds ;  great  pains  are  taken  also  to  dress  the  surface 
of  the  gninti  so  as  to  make  the  ground  capable  of 
retaining  heat.  It  was  already  remarked  by  Her- 
berstein,  (at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
when  the  use  of  hotbeds  was  not  yet  generally  kno^vn 
in  Germany,)  that  in  Russia  the  growth  of  melons 
was  wond^fiolly  promoted  by  skilfully  manuring  and 
loosening  the  soil.  The  effects  of  this  kind  of  care  are 
exhibited,  though  in  a  less  degree,  in  the  case  of  the 
cherry  trees,  which,  in  the  little,  artificial  glens 
(grunti)  escape  the  keen  frosts  of  winter  and  of  spring. 

From  Torjok  to  Tver  (July  17.),  the  road  went 
over  a  level  tract,  which  became  more  diy  and  sandy 
the  nearer  we  a}>proached  the  Volga.  The  sandy 
*  spots  were  occupied  by  woods  of  hr,  wiiile  in  the 
green  fields  watered  by  rivulets  grew  pines.  On  one 
of  these  rivulets  lic*s  Middnoi  Yam,  or  Ck)ppcr  Village, 
so  called  from  the  copper  roof  of  its  church. 

In  the  post-house  at  this  place  we  were  treated 
with  some  wine  of  the  Don,  f)rocured  the  day  before 
from  one  of  the  ciiravans  tliat  passed  by.  It  re- 
sembled sparkling  Champagne,  and  appeared  to  us  no- 
wise inferior  to  the  wine  made  of  French  grapess. 
We  were  told  that  the  wines  of  Southern  liuasia 
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were  for  a  loner  time  thought  incapable  of  bearing 

carriafre,  uiitil  at  last  a  wi no -grower  from  Champagne, 
named  Winzcr,  introduced  the  mode  of  preparation 
"vvhich  is  now  adopted,  and  thereby  gave  rise  to 
another  of  those  remarkable  contrasts  which  resnlt 
from  the  connesdon  betwijen  Northern  and  Southern 
Russia.  The  Bon  wine  is  sold  in  St.  Petersburg  at 
one  third  of  the  price  of  genuine  Champagne. 

Close  to  Mi^iioi  Yam  stand  three  very  old  oaks. 
These  are  evidentlj  the  remains  of  a  forest  of 
noble  kind,  since  the  extirpation  of  which  the 
country  has  become  so  dry  as  to  be  capable  at  pre- 
sent of  supportini^  only  a  few  firs;  the  scanty  rem- 
nants of  this  earlier  vegetation  siitlice  merely  to  show 
that,  in  res[Xict  to  temperature,  this  region  (in  lat. 
56°  9')  is  far  more  favourable  to  the  growth  of  oak 
than  that  of  St.  Petersburg,  although  elevated  five 
or  six  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

A  few  miles  from  Mi^noi  we  left  the  high  road,  in 
order  to  get  a  sight  of  a  large  and  very  celebrated 
monastery.  We  found  its  handsome  stone  buildings 
concealed  in  the  midst  of  a  dreary  fir  forest,  so  that 
they  well  deserved  to  be  called  "  the  dwelling  in  the 
desert"  (Pnstuinya),  the  name  liere  given  ordi- 
narily to  all  convents.  The  chief  edifice  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  court,  which  is  again  enclosed  by  a  high 
wall  with  battlements.  At  every  angle  of  this  out- 
ward enclosure  is  a  lofty  tower,  which  serves,  we  were* 
assured,  as  a  prison  for  the  monks  who  offend 
against  the  strict  discipline  of  the  place.  In  the 
court  are  several  tombstones,  one  of  them  shaded  by 
an  ash  tree  of  great  height  and  beauty.  This  monas- 
tery looks  externally  much  more  like  a  fortress  than  a 
pUice  devoted  to  purposes  of  religu  n.  The  unusual 
size  and  careful  execution  of  this  ediiu  c,  taken  in 
connexion  with  the  well-known  dislike  of  the  Russians 
to  stone  buildings,*  show  what  sacrifices  the  people 
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were  obliged  to  make  when  Christianity  first  estap 
blished  its  ascendency  among  them.  The  outer  gate 
was  oj)cncd  to  us  hy  the  steward.  The  great  courts 
seemed  wholly  desolate,  yet  we  were  told  that  the 
central  buildings  were  inhabited  by  "the  holy  fathers," 
and  that  travellers  would  find  in  them  every  accom- 
modation. We  preferred,  however,  the  rapid  continu- 
ation of  the  journey  to  Tver  to  an  acquaintance  with 
the  inmates  of  the  convent. 

The  couriers  whom  we  had  to  do  with  in  the 
government  of  Tver  were  all  tall  and  slender,  and  of 
cheerful  dispositions.  They  are  said  to  have  come 
originally  from  Little  Ivussia.  The  banks  of  the 
Tverza,  which  we  touelied  upon  several  times  to-day, 
are  fonned  of  sandy  slopes,  from  forty  to  sixty  feet 
high  ;  but  the  narrow  slip  of  land  between  that  river 
and  the  Volga  is  low  and  dry,  strewed  over  abun- 
dantly with  the  rolled  [)ebbles  of  quartz  already 
spoken  of.  At  Tver  the  Volga  flows  very  slowly; 
we  found  it  also  comparatively  narrow,  but  the  banks 
bore  traces  of  a  recent  fall  of  its  waters;  this  was 
attributed,  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  place,  to  the 
^icat  heat  of  the  weather. 

Tver  (  (Ui  |  versts  from  Torjok)  has  the  stamp  of  a 
town  planned  and  built  by  government,  with  churclieij 
and  public  edifices  of  stone ;  the  private  houses,  with 
scarcely  an  exception,  being  of  wood.  The  boarded 
otttsides  of  the  latter  are  painted.  Wooden  footways 
run  along  the  houses,  and  outside  of  them  stand  rows 
of  Ume  trees.  On  the  Volga  near  the  town,  lay  a 
great  many  barges,  laden  for  the  vo}  age  down  the 
river.    They  have  no  sails,  but  are  towed  along  the 

baiik. 

We  travelled  to-day  (July  18.)  from  Tver  to  Klin, 
eighty-two  versts.  During  the  first  half  of  our  journey, 
the  road  went  over  a  sandy  soil,  never  above  a  mile 
from  the  Volga;  but  in  proportion  as  we  increased 
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our  dbtance  from  the  river,  the  eountry  gradually 

rising  assumed  a  more  pleasing  appearance,  and  culti- 
vation became  more  frequent.  This  change  was  par- 
ticularly manil'est  at  the  Sh(Skha,  on  the  bounds  of  the 
governments  of  Tver  and  Moscow. 

Klin,  too,  is  prettily  situate  on  the  river  Sestrya, 
which  flows  through  the  town  with  a  far  more  lively 
course  than  any  of  the  rivers  which  we  have  as  yet 
seen  can  boast  of.  The  hills,  too,  which  rise  S.£.  of 
the  town,  and  are  partly  clothed  with  wood,  partly 
bared  for  tillage,  add  to  the  unusual  variety  of  the 
landscape.  In  the  post-house  at  Klin  is  a  wareroom 
well  STippliod  with  the  productions  of  the  steel  works 
at  Tula.  The  price  of  these  articles,  compared  with 
what  is  tisuid  in  Western  Europe,  is  wonderfully  low, 
which  is  probably  to  be  ascrib^  to  the  low  wages  of 
the  worlvTuan.  There  is  no  want  of  very  handsome 
productions.  Besides  inlaying  steel  with  gold  and 
silver,  the  workmen  of  Tula  have  learned  to  imitate 
the  filmed  blank  weapons  of  the  Circassians.  Yet 
their  work  is  sometimes  careful  only  on  the  surface, 
and  tlieir  guns  require  to  be  strictly  examined  before 
they  arc  made  use  of. 

The  ;i;;reeal)le  aspect  of  the  country  which  began 
as  soon  as  we  had  crossed  the  Volga,  continued 
during  our  journey  to-day  (July  19.)  Irom  Klin  to 
Moscow  (82  versts)«  For  the  first  time  since  we  left 
bt.  Petersburg  we  saw  well-built  country  houses  with 
signs  of  opulence  between  the  grouped  dwellings  of 
the  peasantry.  The  people  here  ate  not,  in  general, 
serfs  on  private  estates,  but  in  the  capacity  of  Yaemah- 
chik's,  posting-masters  or  couriers,  they  discharge  im* 
mediately  to  the  state  the  service  required  of  them. 
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CHAP.  IV. 

2I05COW,  ITS  COLOSSAL  CHAILVCTER. —  FliEQUENT  CONFLAGRATIONS. 

Tli£  KJlEHLm.  OLD  PALACE  OF  TUE  T8AE8.  —  THE  QKEAT 

BELL. — CHnaCSK  TOWir. —  PECULIAR  KIHD  OF  UIDU8TBT. —  SERF 

MAjaan,  —  hankers  of  the  grandees  —  their  jiMOWMMsna* 

—  Ko\!»    FHOM  MOSCOW  TO   HOCOHODSK.  FIKST  APPEARANCK 

OF    iiOCK. —  FLATOVA.  FAlJiTiKOS  FOKBOF.  VLADIMlIf, 

6l4iXS  OF  1T8  AMCIEMT  GREATNESS.  —  UUROM.  TRADE  ON  TUE 

OKA. — HtTCS  XX  THE  TREES.  —  D06KIXO. —  HUHH  NOVGOKOD. 

Moscow  (where  we  remained  from  the  20th  to  the 
28th  of  July)  is  quite  as  colossal  as  St.  Petersl)urp:, 
but  altogether  far  more  various.  The  nature  of  the 
ground  it  stands  oq  contributea  to  this;  for  hills, 
branching  from  the  elevated  stony  r^on  on  the  £. 
and  S.  £.y  rise  from  the  low  marshy  tract  comprised 
between  the  N^lina  and  Ydnso,  streams  which  here 
join  the  Moskva.  Thus  appropriate  ntes  may  be 
chosen  for  every  kind  of  bmldtng  r  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  seems  to  have  been  mere  chance  which  fixed 
in  this  spot  the  centre  of  the  empire,  for  we  find  here 
no  navigable  river  nor  portage,  nor  any  other  cir- 
cumstance calculated  to  bring  together  the  great  lines 
of  internal  communication. 

Originally  the  fortified  citadel  stood  on  one  of  the 
hiilSf  while  the  grandees  occupiedi  with  their  palaces 
and  gardens,  the  heights  adjoining  it  on  the  east. 
The  tradespeople  and  labouring  classes  settled  on 
the  marshy  flats  below ;  but  revolutions  and  devasta- 
tioii  have  done  much  more  towards  giving  the  place 
an  air  of  variety  than  its  original  diversity  of  fea- 
ture. St.  Petersburg  inight  aptly  assume  for  its 
typical  device,  a  Minerva  just  sprung  in  full  armour 
from  her  parent's  head ;  but  that  of  Moscow  should 
be  the  phoenix  rising  unchanged  from  her  ashes. 
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WeBtem  Europe  is  well  acquainted  with  that  fire 
of  Moscow  which  formed  so  important  an  epoch  in 
the  history  of  Napoleon,  but  the  buildings  of  the  city 

furnish  j^roufs  of  many  and  fur  more  momentous 
catastroj)lie.s.  Most  of  the  stone  churches  have  sur- 
vived, without  injury,  tho  last  conflagration,  while 
on  their  towers  the  Mohaiamedan  crescent  l  ises  above 
the  cross,  a  monument  of  earlier  revolutions.  The 
yoke  of  the  Tatars  was  so  lasting  and  oppressive,  that 
later  events  of  a  similar  kind  seem  comparatively 
unhnportant ;  and  even  the  French  invasion  is  here 
thought  little  of,  being  usually  compared  with  the 
irruptions  of  the  Pechenegues,  and  those  of  the  Poles 
in  later  times,  but  never  set  on  a  level  with  the 
Tatar  Uumination. 

In  truth,  coulhigrations  were  common  occurrences 
in  the  history  of  the  city ;  and  althouo^li  nmch  in- 
formation has  beem  lost  respecting  the  earlier  periods, 
yet  there  are  on  record,  from  the  thirteenth  century  to 
the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth,  not  fewer  than  seven 
total  destructions  by  fire,  the  most  of  them  the  work  of 
victorious  enemies.  Hence  it  may  be  easily  under^ 
stood  why  the  national  historians  regard  the  last 
conflagration  of  the  capital  not  as  the  critical  event 
of  u  remarkable  campais^n,  but  as  an  incidental  ailair 
of  subordinate  consequence. 

From  the  balconies  of  the  lofty  houses  in  Bydloi 
CkSrod,  that  is,  properly,  the  White  Toun,  one  has  a 
view  of  the  very  streets  which  suffered  most  from 
the  iire ;  but  there  exists  no  longer  any  trace  of  such 
a  calamity  ^  the  whole  scene  seems  to  smUe  with  the 
sense  of  comfort  and  prosperity :  the  well-built  houses 
justify  fully  the  epithet  BidoMmmaya^  or  "of  white 
stone,'*  which,  properly  belonging  to  some  parts  of 
tlic  cit),  but  poetically  extended  to  the  whole,  is 
always  given  to  ^loscow  in  the  popular  songs. 

Tiic  roofs,  covered  with  sheet  iron,  are  painted 
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green;  and,  from  a  distance,  completely  disappear 

amoiig  the  groups  of  tall  trees,  which  rise  from  the 
gardens.  The  gilt  cupolas  of  countless  towers  glitter 
off"  the  green  brick  ground.  The  low  wooden  houses 
which  fonnerly  encircled  all  the  gardens,  scattered 
among  the  stone  buildings,  are  now  much  decreased 
in  number.  At  present  they  are  to  be  seen  chiefly  in 
the  saburbsy  which  either  seem  to  stretch  to  the 
horizon,  or  else  are  concealed  in  thick  birch  woods. 
At  the  time  of  the  French  invasion  these  woods  were 
cut  down  in  the  immediate  yidnity  of  the  city,  but 
they  have  grown  again  with  extraordinary  rapidity. 
We  have  often  observed,  at  Moscow,  bircli  trees 
hewn  for  fencing,  yet  still  alive  in  the  horizontal 
jKjsition,  and  tlirowing  out  shoots.  The  great  dis- 
tinction of  the  unvaried  vegetable  nature  in  this 
region  is  its  tenacity  of  life ;  and,  singular  enough, 
the  same  capability  of  existing  under  oppression,  and 
of  withstanding  stubbornly  every  revolutionising  in- 
fluence, is  here  the  characteristic  of  man  alsa  The 
ear  of  the  stranger  is  sure,  at  every  turn  of  conversa- 
tion, to  catch  the  sounds  "  kak  ni  bud"  (no  injiitcr 
bow),  with  which  the  liussians  are  used  to  give  cx- 
j)ression  to  their  habitual  indifi'erence  and  renuncia- 
tion of  all  care. 

It  is  a  consequence  of  this  peculiarity  of  the  na- 
tional character  that  the  Russian  of  the  lower  classes 
can  live  on  mere  offal  and  refuse,  and  on  these  terms 
can  give  his  services  to  another,  who,  in  like  manner, 
expending  little  save  on  appearances,  acquires  merely 
to  gratify  the  insatiable  desire  of  acquiring.  Not- 
with>tanding  the  ^reat  variety  of  condition,  which, 
under  these  circumstances,  the  population  exhibits, 
every  thing  lias  the  stamp  of  nationality,  and  an  ob- 
atiuate  adherence  to  established  usage  may  be  plainly 
recognised  as  a  fundamental  principle.  Some  foreign 
customs^  indeed,  are  adopted  from  strangers  residing 
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in  Moscow,  but  tliey  are,  at  tiie  same  time,  so  changed 
ag  to  be  assimilated  to  the  national  manners.  Rus- 
sian nationality  may  be  compared  to  a  river  which 
receives  other  streams  without  changing  its  name;  or 
still  better,  to  a  living  organism,  which,  while  de* 
vouiing  every  variety  of  food,  continues  still  the 
same. 

Among  the  chief  features  of  Moscow,  the  Kremlin 
is  still  the  most  remarkable.  In  sense  and  etymo- 
logy this  name  is  perfectly  represented  by  the  word 
"fort;"  it  is  of  true  Selavouian  derivation;  and 
not,  as  has  been  said,  Tataric.  The  walls  which  en- 
circle the  Kremlin  are  approached  from  the  W.  and 
N.  W.,  through  the  new  and  well-built  streets  of 
Kit^gorod.  Watch-towers,  with  battlements,  stand 
at  every  angle  of  the  wall,  which  is  entered  through 
a  dark  vaulted  covered  way,  named  "  the  Saviout^s 
Gate."  In  this  passage  is  a  miraculous  image,  which 
the  great  majority  of  believers  regard  with  the  pro- 
foundest  reverence  ;  others  would  take  it  to  be  the 
figure  of  a  sentinel  anned  with  the  ancient  halbert. 
The  greatest  care  is  taken  not  to  allow  dogs  to  enter 
by  this  gate ;  and  here  again  we  have  a  proof  that, 
from  the  religious  point  of  view,  the  Russians  look 
on  this  animal  as  unclean. 

On  the  S.  and  S.  E.  the  hiU  extends  to  the  diff,  at 
the  foot  of  which  the  Moskva  and  NegUna  unite  their 
waters.  The  extensive  area  within  the  walls  is  con- 
fusedly strewed  over  with  churches  and  monasteries, 
military  works,  and  the  ancient  ]ndace.  The  eccle- 
siastical buildings  are  still  inhabited  by  the  metro- 
politan and  some  others  of  the  clergy ;  the  synods, 
also,  are  held  in  them ;  but  the  palace  of  the  Tsars, 
an  immense  labyrinth  of  shapeless  buildings,  is 
wholly  desolate  and  forsaken.  These  look  Hke  mo- 
numents of  the  earliest  times,  and  their  very  rude- 
ness makes  us  wonder  at  their  age.  Masterpieces 
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of  architecture  arc  but  fair  copies  of  the  ever  en- 
during laws  of  beauty,  and  never  look  so  old  as 
inferior  works,  thouL^h  the  latter  be  comparatively 
recent.  In  the  middle  of  the  court  still  remains  the 
tribune  or  stand  from  which,  when  the  Tsars  resided 
here,  the  benediction  was  annually  given  to  the 
people :  it  18  as  rude  and  simple  as  if  intended  only 
for  temporary  use,  yet  has  the  appearance  of  great 
age.  Near  it  lie  five  colossal  guns,  which  are  oddly 
covered  with  stone  arches,  and  seem  more  likely  to 
inspire  false  coniidence  than  to  afford  protection. 
(,)iice  a  year  only,  at  Easter,  the  Kremlin  is  full  of  life, 
and  these  umis  serve  to  announce  to  the  admiring 
people  the  precise  moment  when  the  festival  begins. 

Great  castings,  meant  rather  for  show  than  use, 
seem  to  have  been  from  the  earliest  times  very  much 
to  the  taste  of  the  Russians.   Close  to  the  large  guns 
Ues  the  still  greater  bell,  in  a  hole  in  the  ground  at 
the  foot  of  the  Ivan  Tower.   As  this  is  probably  the 
largest  metal  casting  in  existence,  it  seems  wortliy 
of  remark  that  Herodoiu.s  (460  B.C.)  saw  vnth  the 
Soythians,  between  the  Duiepr  and  Kuban,  Avhat  was 
at  that  time  no  less  wonderful  as  a  work  of  art.  It 
was  a  metal  vessel,  which,  from  the  thickness  and  the 
cubic  contents  assigned  to  it  by  the  historian,  who 
says  nothing  of  its  shape,  may  be  computed  at  a 
medium  to  have  weighed  41,000  French  pounds,  sup* 
posing  it  to  have  been  bronze.    This  Scythian  vessel, 
Herodotus  adds,  was  six  times  as  large  as  the  largest 
similar  vessel  in  Greece.    Even  at  the  present  day 
such  a  Avork  would  be  thought  k  laarkable,  for  the 
larcrest  bell  in  France  (that  of  Kouen),  weighs  but 
3(),n()()  II  )s.    It  is  only  in  comparison  with  the  bell  of 
the  K.remlin,  that  the  vessel  of  Exampe  appears  in- 
significant, for  the  former  weighs  between  300,000 
and  400,000  lbs.,  or  about  ten  times  the  weight  of  the 
Scythian  vessel.   This  colossal  work  is  21*3  feet  high 
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-1.^:   .:  1^:  Hr^r.^z.  l:  X  sr  -^-  i>  ::cv:::'v:.-:t'd  to 

:  I     si>  £fcr  riizfci  iLii        cr.r:^.  of  the 

>v ,  rk  U  -Ir-^  It  xrUci  CvisruTtTy.  T::iVt:lIers,  in  the 
bm?ir.;r,;g  «  viiLTee;::!:  ce-rurr.  wc^ild  baniiv  have 
pSifs^A  :n  &il«rnce  orrr  this  re?aaAalle  specinien  of 
arty  if  there  were  hoc  some  fv^iuidanoD  for  the  state- 
ment that  it  was  cast  in  the  leign  of  the  Empress 
Anna,  about  17S0*  There  are  other  ctrcamstances 
which  give  probability  to  this  date.  Previoos  to 
tliiit  tifnc  the  r/»p|^K:r  coinage  of  Russia  was  issued  at 
H*t  low  a.  liumiii.il  value  that  it  was  exported  in  Inrgc 
muiUlhh'H^  tt  dcbasetl  >-ilvcr  inonev  ]»eiiig  introduced 
ill  111*  uit",it\.  \u  taking  measures  to  obviate  this  evil, 
t(»"  «"r|,|M  r  <;<iiimgc  was  called  in,  under  Anna,  and 
li>'  lliu  MivlvM  of  Uolovkin  and  Munnich,  a  laige 
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amount  of  it  was  pemanently  wifhdrawn  from  cir- 
culatioD,  and,  for  the  first  time  in  Kassia,  replaced 
Tvith  paper  money.  It  is  far  from  improbable,  tlien, 
that  the  copper  thus  withdrawn  from  circulation  was 

melted  doAvn  and  devoted  to  a  pious  purpose,  in  order 
to  reconcile  the  people  to  tlic  novelty  of  paper  money. 

Calculated  I'rom  the  present  price  of  copper,  the 
mass  of  metal  in  "  the  eternal  bell"  must  be  worth 
about  two  millions  of  roobles,  without  regard  to  the 
Bobler  metals  superadded.  As  this  sum  formed  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  whole  amount  of  the  cir^ 
dilating  medium  at  that  time,  it  is  hard  to  conceive 
what  motives  besides  those  above  mentioned  could 
have  induced  such  a  sacrifice. 

As  to  the  tradition  so  much  contested,  that  the 
great  bell  fell  from  the  Ivan  Tower  into  its  present 
subterranean  hiding-place,  there  seems  to  be  no 
ground  for  denying  the  generally  received  account. 
From  the  edge  which  is  buried  in  the  ground,  a  large 
piece  is  broken  off,  just  as  would  have  happened  from 
soch  a  fall,  and  it  may  well  be  supposed  that  so  heavy  a 
body  falling  from  a  great  height  would  make  a  deep 
impression  in  the  earth.  The  soil  in  this  spot  is  of  a 
particularly  yielding  nature,  and  it  is  remarked  that 
the  bell  sinks  deeper  e^•ery  year.  What  must  have 
been  its  cficct,  then,  when  it  f»_'ll  with  great  velocity  ? 
A  part  of  the  edifice  in  which  the  bell  is  supposed  to 
have  been  suspended,  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1737, 
and  it  may  well  be  conceived  that  the  rubbish  then 
accumulated,  as  well  as  the  attempts  to  dear  it  out, 
had  the  effect  of  deepening  the  hollow  in  which  the 
great  bell  had  origindly  lodged  itself. 

A  superior  dexterity  in  casting  metals,  traditionally 
preserved  in  this  part  of  the  eartii  from  the  earliest 
times,  is  proved  by  the  bells  now  hanging  in  the 
tower  of  Ivan  Veb'koi,  and  which  were  made  soon 
after  the  erection  of  the  church  in  1600.    The  largest 
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t  iis^-sk  -r.      4^.  •>.»  pc*>iaw  or  1  ^i5S4  Frendi  poands ; 

^  s  :  1.^-'  -.-izl-^  £v-  tln.-r^^  as  the  famous 

"irJl  1 1^'^.  ^L  ij  KLrvLcr  to  jh  25,400 lbs.), 
ir.  :  6  rjr    —        L,u.vv  as  thit  k  \  Kouen.  Perhaps 

i^-i.-  iji":  ::'  similar  j rtr^in  :"'.?r.s  in  China, 

T-2i:ra  A  it  Ir.v.wibs.  was  cftai  m  14039  under 
zin  Zir^tSTr  T::zi-L>.  may  help  to  explain  the  skill 
T  ziK  >r7T!iiaai  tLvir  sacceason,  the  Kussians.  * 
!:i  c*:r6:ii  »  E-;:ssa  bis  become  aasodated  with 
ZxT"  T«f.  r  im§        estrar.  j>ed  from  Southern  Aaa^ 

-r^'A  r  rox  the  closest  intereoane. 

Z 1"  Ti-::--?-  -c  '■r-r^  ':rTv::_:L;  from  the  earliest 

LT.'L  si^rliei  Russia  with  the  metals 

■■.z  .6 -rri'-jz,  ^.-vuniulation  of  the  metals 

-^'-i:*  .  :  T-lI.l  "il-j  Koi^-i:^-?!  niler  lia<l  in  view 
T^ir.iu  JL  vj4  sx:c^:a  ccnuiry.  he  strictly  forbade 
Li^  TILT  irKizn  merchants  £or  their  fiooda 

ritf  ^T^^  ^LTj^       i:s  enTivoDs  in  the  backgromid 
r.T<r  as  tl^  fvxx  of  the  hill,  alone  lends  a 
s*au»  fe^'Q  the  top  of  the  Ivan  Tower ; 

.  ,r>  -C  lir  Knemlin  are  too  uncouth  and 
^M.J.-^'i  :  ill  :c  leaury  of  the  pieimv.  Even 
V-u'-r  .ciil  rj^^.ituJe  remains  without  effect, 

r":ci  TTir:       ur:nr  of  plan.    While  ^foscow  equals 
r  t  r^crv:       lae  elegance  of  iu  streets,  it  is 
rx.;.v:i  i::icrv.^  in  its  public  buildings.    The  Rus« 
s  ticruxixes,  however,  do  not  think  so.  They 
Ivk  cc  the  chaiehes  of  Moscow,  and  particalarly 
cc  the  Kremlin,  with  a  veueFBtion,  which  no 
arsbcac  f^-r^fctson  oonld  increase.    On  the  evening 
<t  Ej65W  St:Tx!a\  a  death-like  silence  reioTis  in  the 
>:-\x:>s       V    ~»  sudiiv?i,  at  n.iilnijiht,  the  thunders 
of  ti>v  crvai  cannon  at  the  Kremlin  and  the  bells  of 
churvih^  give  the  signal.    The  streets  and 

•  A  fid  Ifafeon^afti  ani|iiMa«riUi  mlEof  ■rtaiftTbefound  in 
Ate.  K«Ms  Ckte  llhMa. 
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church  towers  arc  then  all  illuminated,  nnd  a  dense 
throng  of  400,000  people  seems  inspired  with  but  one 
bought  und  feeling.  The  vagaries  of  the  fanatical 
portion  of  them  need  not  be  here  described ;  but  with 

mutual  felicitations  and  embraces  all  repeat  the 
words  "  Chribt  is  risen,"  and  all  evince  joy  at  the 
glad  tidings.  Children  are  accustomed  from  the 
t<  !nlt  r.  St  age  to  share  in  the  eiuouuns  of  these  noc- 
turnal festivals,  and  they  feel  to  the  end  of  their  lives 
the  force  of  the  early  impression. 

During  the  week  after  Easter,  the  people  are 
edified  with  a  sight  of  the  sacred  paraphernalia  kept 
in  the  Kremlin.  Tli  }  gaze  with  devout  admiration 
at  the  numerous  articles  of  priests'  attire ;  at  the 
holy  oil,  and  at  the  relics  of  the  saints.  The  feast  of 
the  JoilLuij  aUo,  or  the  benediction  of  the  river, 
furnishes  them  with  a  spectacle  four  times  a  year, 
when  "  the  secret  gate"  opens  a  passage  from  the 
Kremlin  to  the  Moskva. 

The  mercantile  portion  of  the  city  is  no  less  pecu- 
liar than  the  Kremlin.  The  quarter  in  which  the 
retail  business  is  carried  on  is  called  Kitiigorod,  or 
Chinese  Town^aname  which  it  obtained  in  the  earliest 
times  as  the  seat  of  the  Chinese  trade.  At  present  it 
contains  two  Gostmie  dvori,  or  bazaars,  resembling 
that  of  St.  Petersburg  in  in  r  ingement,  but  far  sur- 
passing it  in  variety  and  amount  of  business.  One 
can  hardly  think  of  a  desirable  o])ject,  for  the  sale  of 
which  a  row  of  stalls  is  not  to  be  found  here.  Each 
dealer  both  buys  and  sells  in  his  own  line  of  business. 
Specie  also  is  here  ranked  among  the  articles  of 
commerce.  The  current  coins  of  all  countries  are 
to  be  purchased,  as  well  as  those  which  time  or  other 
dreumstances  have  converted  into  mere  articles  of 
cuiioaity. 

It  needs  hardly  to  be  mentioned,  that  the  mer- 
cantile population  of  Moscow  cling  to  the  same 
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antique  habits  which  distinguish  their  brethren  in  St. 
Petersburg.  Indeed,  nationality  is  much  more  de- 
veloped in  the  former  place.    St.  Petersburg  is  a 

chameleon,  the  colour  of  which  changes  from  contrast. 
Tlie  foreigner  thill Ixs  it  Russian,  while  to  the  native  of 
^lixiowit  seems  a  foreign  city.  The  comfortable 
tradesmen  in  Moscow  have  a  quarter  to  themselves, 
and  while  their  servants  keep  the  shops,  the  bearded 
owners  chat  with  one  another  in  the  street.  They 
live  in  indolent  resignation  on  what  fortune  sends 
them,  and  their  language  is  proverbially  that  of  care- 
less indifference. 

This  kind  of  life  is  -mthin  the  reach  of  serfs  as  well 
as  freemen.  Among  the  various  expressions  used  in 
Russia  to  denote  the  servile  condition,  the  most  direct 
is  the  least  offensive.  The  question,  "  Whose  art 
thou?"  never  hurts  the  feelings,  and  is  answered 
with,  either,  "  I  am  my  own,"  or,  as  the  ease  may  be, 
with  the  name  of  another.  But  the  appellation 
rabj  whichf  considered  in  its  etymology,  signifies 
merely  a  labourer,  is  thought  degrading  and  an  insult. 
Leisure  is  here  deemed  the  greatest  good,  besides  or 
without  which  liberty  has  nothing  valuable  to  bestow. 
Business  is  commenced  with  little  outlay  in  the  rag- 
market,  which  ordinarily  bears  the  opprobrious  name 
occasionally  given  to  that  in  St.  l*etersburg  (see  p.  40). 
Wut  speculations  in  the  way  of  gardeninsz  or  farmintr, 
or  cuntracts  for  work  to  be  executed,  are  [KLrticularly 
to  the  taste  of  the  more  industrious  of  the  lower 
orders.  The  manifold  engagements  thus  entered  into 
on  terms  of  reciprocal  advantage  are  all  called  by 
one  name,  padriddi.  The  podriichiki  are  capable, 
by  combination,  of  executing  great  works.  The 
richer  of  them  in  Moscow  will  undertake  to  work 
quarries  in  Southern  Russia,  or  to  curry  wine  from 
the  Don. 

As  this  kind  of  industry  passes  over  insensibly  into 
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the  operations  of  trade,  the  civic  guilds  or  tmde  unions 
are  constantly  receiving  reinibrcements  from  the 
peasant  class.  The  change  thus  effected  in  the  pea- 
sant's lot  takes  place  the  more  readily,  as  it  redounds 
to  the  interest  of  his  lord  or  owner,  for  the  tribute  or 
dues  of  the  artisan  are  much  better  pud  than  those 
of  the  rural  labourer  who  has  no  interest  in  his  work. 
Though  this  constant  defection  from  the  class  ol  rural 
peasantry  is  not  suliicicnt  to  work  the  abrorration  of 
predial  slavery,  yet  it  lias  that  tendency :  it  lessens 
the  value  of  the  estate  and  adds  to  the  wealth  of  the 
lower  orders. 

Although  the  occasional  independent  prosperity  of 
those  bom  serfs  exhibits  a  germ  which  may  grow 
till  it  completely  revolutionizes  the  social  con<Ution 
of  Russia,  yet  the  old  state  of  things  is  still  firmly 
mmntained  in  Moscow.  In  the  Krdsnaya  Pidshchad, 
or  Ked  Market,  near  the  bazaar,  may  be  connnonly  seen 
a  string  of  men  and  women  sent  thereby  their  masters 
to  be  hired  or  sold.  These  are  serfs  wli  o,  trom  want 
of  industry,  have  become  an  incumbrance  to  their 
owners. 

But  the  Kr^naya  P16shchad  must  not  be  supposed 
to  resemble  a  Brazilian  slave  market*  The  serfs  sent 
to  market  for  sale  or  hire  are  not  accompanied  by  a 
guard  or  keeper :  the  care  of  improving  their  mode  of 
existence  is  left  wholly  to  themselves.  Yet  neither 
by  this  means  nor  by  advertisements  do  they  often 
change  owners,  for  those  wlio  are  privileged  to  possess 
serfs  have  usually  more  of  tliem  than  they  require. 
Russians  of  flu-  tradin^r  class,  on  the  other  hand,  as 
well  as  foreigners,  can  have  servants  only  by  hire  ;  and 
the  people  naturally  prefer  to  be  in  the  service  of 
those  who  are  not  privil^ed  masters. 

Although  the  grandees  of  Moscow  think  a  country 
seat  in  summer  indispensable,  yet  the  city  did  not 
appear  while  we  were  there  to  have  lost  any  of  its 
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activity.    The  country  seats  bear  the  nsgalar  name 

of  Podmoskovuyi,  or  Moscow  Appurtenances,  because 
the  habitations  tweuty-live  miles  round  the  city  arc 
considered  as  ])elonsring  to  it.  The  great  number  of 
horses  kept  here  abridges  distance,  and  many  who 
spend  the  day  at  a  distant  couutry  scat  enjoy  at 
night  the  pleasures  of  the  city. 

In  direct  opposition  to  the  feeling  which  prevails 
in  St.  Petersburg,  no  one  here  courts  office.  Nothing 
is  thought  so  respectable  as  the  enjoyment  of  the 
ease  wMch  flows  from  the  possession  of  land  and 
people.  The  nobility  of  Moscow  who  cling  pertina- 
ciously to  these  tenets  are  a  confederation  of  families 
belonging,  from  language  and  religion,  to  the  Russian 
nation,  but  forming  rather  a  collateral  dependency 
than  a  substantive  part  of  the  Russian  state.  It  is 
only  when  the  movements  of  the  political  world  seem 
to  threaten  their  favourite  system  that  they  awaken 
from  their  dreams  of  pleasure  and  throw  aside  for  a 
moment  their  indifierence.  They  think  of  nothing 
but  diversion.  From  splendid  balls  and  concerts  to 
bear-baiting  and  bear-fights  they  have  every  kind  of 
amusement  that  was  ever  thought  of,  and  they  go 
from  the  one  to  the  other,  so  as  to  receive  in  succession 
the  most  dissimilar  impressions. 

An  elieminate  feebleness  of  mind  is  the  conse- 
quence of  these  habits  ;  and  it  is  coniirmed  by  the  cir- 
cumstance that  the  highest  ambition  of  a  gentleman 
here  is  to  be  thought  agreeable  by  the  ladies,  for  by 
matrimonial  alliance  alone  can  he  improve  his  fortune, 
or  increase  "  the  number  of  souls"  bdoDging  to  him. 
The  mode  of  life  above  described,  neveHheless,  and 
deeply  impressed  religious  sentiments,  make  the 
Moscovite  nobleman  a  good-natured  being,  which  is 
the  more  im])ortant,  since  he  ordinarily  exercises  a 
direct  influence  on  the  fortunes  of  from  500  to  1 000 
people^ 
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We  left  Moscow  on  the  forenoon  of  the  29th  of 
July ;  the  sky^  was  clear  and  the  heat  oppi*essive.  All 
the  way  to  Bogorodsk,  forty-eight  verste,  we  saw 
weU*cultivated  fields  of  potatoes,  harley,  and  buck 
wheat.  Wheiever  wood  occurred,  the  oak  seemed  to 
predominate^  and  evidently  grew  much  better  hei^ 
than  to  the  west  of  Moscow,  where  it  dwindles  to  a 
mere  bu^h.  The  vilhige  oi'  X<Aai;i  is  adorned  by 
a  liandsome,  wcll-buih,  count ly  huu.se  belonging  to 
the  GaHtzin  family.  Bogorodsk,  though  the  chief 
town  of  a  circle,  is  iiardly  distinguishable  from  an 
ordinary  village.  The  name  and  rights  of  a  town 
belong  in  Kussia  to  all  places  in  which  the  majority 
of  the  inhabitants  become  enrolled,  on  certain  pay* 
ments,  in  the  civic  guilds.  But  as  the  peasants 
generally  divide  their  time  between  mechanical  arts 
and  field  labours,  there  is  but  little  difference  intrin- 
sically between  the  town  and  the  village. 

The  wooden  houses  of  Bogorudsk  have  steps  to  the 
doors  and  covered  balconies.  The  bath-chambers 
bear  witness  to  the  cleanliness  of  the  people.  At 
the  front  door  of  the  house  there  is  usually  iiung  up 
an  earthen  vessel,  called  rukamoifiik,  or  hand-washer, 
wliich  is  used  by  the  people  of  the  house  every  mom- 
ing.  This  expression,  as  well  as  the  custom  which 
gives  rise  to  it,  reminds  one  of  the  xh^^^  '^^^ 
ancient  Greeks.  But  in  the  houses  of  the  wealthy, 
water  is  poured  on  the  hands  by  a  servant,  the 
liiikauioinik  being  placed  uiiderncath  to  receive  it, 
ju»t  as  we  find  the  custom  described  by  Homer. 

On  our  road  yesterday  we  were  given  to  under- 
stand by  certain  appearances  of  vegetation,  that  the 
rock  was  near  tlic  surface.  To-day  (30th  July)  this 
intimation  was  confirmed  in  Bogor6dsk,  for  we  saw 
in  the  streets  laige  massesof  stone, and  were  conducted 
to  the  quarries  whence  they  were  taken,  in  the  hills 
to  the  east  of  the  town.   There  we  found  horizontal 
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strata  of  compact  quartz,  generally  yellow,  but  some- 
times brown,  and  bearing  marks  evidently  made  with 
the  spines  of  encriiutes.  This  rock  resembles  the 
quartz  drift  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Yaldl^  so  per- 
fectly, that  the  origin  of  the  latter  may  be  referred 

without  hesitation  to  this  place. 

We  proceeded  to-da)  a.s  Wivas  the  village  of  Pokrof, 
forty-six  versts  from  Bo^^orudak.  For  some  distance 
the  road  continued  at  tlie  elevation  attained  at  the 
last-named  place.  A  layer  of  good  soil  covered  the 
rock  above  described,  and  the  fields  had  the  look  of 
great  fertility.  At  the  river  Klidsma  we  descended 
about  100  feet  below  the  level  of  the  plain  of  Bogo- 
r^dsk.  We  were  disappointed  in  our  expectations  of 
finding  the  underlying  rock  exposed  on  this  declivity. 
The  banks  of  the  Klidsma  are  covered  with  sand,  dry 
and  barren  ;  and  w  c  often  observed  in  the  plains  of 
Kujssia  that  the  tracts  bordering  on  rivers  ure  more 
parched  and  unproductive  than  the  adjoining  country. 

Plat«Sva,  twenty-tree  versts  from  l>op:or6dsk,  has  a 
very  pretty  situation.  It  is  surrounded  by  meadows 
of  luxuriant  green,  with  a  rivulet  winding  through 
them,  and  bounded  on  the  west  by  woods.  Here  the 
peasants  are  not  so  much  devoted  to  the  service  of  the 
road  as  in  the  northern  governments,  and  to-day,  for 
the  first  time,  we  were  obliged  to  wait  while  horses 
were  brought  in  from  the  fields.  The  delay  thus  oc- 
casioned we  turned  to  account  by  making  magnetical 
observations.  AVe  also  took  a  stroll  in  the  woods, 
where  we  killed  a  faleon,  which  ao"reed  well  with 
Pallas's  description  of  the  migrating  falcon  (i\  pere- 
grinus).  Its  crop  was  full,  containing  the  remains  of 
a  frog  and  of  a  small  snake. 

We  passed  the  night  in  Pokrdf.  Here  the  chamber 
walls  were  adorned  with  rude  carvings  and  paintings, 
the  subjects  of  which  were  taken  from  the  events  of 
1812,  and  represented  the  valiant  deeds  of  the  pea* 
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sants.  ]  t  would  appear  that  the  painters  of  the  holy 
images  (Obrasa)  had  sallied  beyond  the  bounds  of 
their  ordinary  sphere  of  art,  to  treat  these  historic 
subjects,  for  the  inscriptions  spoke  the  language  of  the 
church — the  old  Sclavomc.  The  French  troops,  it 
must  be  observed,  never  penetrated  further  than 
BiiikoY%  a  village  forty  miles  east  of  Moscow* 

From  Pokr6f  to  Dmitriivsk,  fifty-six  versts,  we  went 
over  a  level  and  monotonous  country  under  tillage. 
About  ten  o'clock  (July  31.), a  short  way  from  Pokrof, 
we  had  a  most  violent  storm.  The  horses  seemed 
terrified  at  the  heavy  rain,  and  perhaps  at  the  thunder, 
for  while  the  storm  lasted  they  could  not  be  induced 
to  move.  The  drivers  told  us  that  this  is  the  season 
of  thunder  storms,  and  that  nothing  of  the  kind  ever 
takes  place  in  winter.  That  the  thunder  storm,  in 
£uropean  Russia^  assumes  in  general  a  very  impressive 
character,  is  manifest  from  the  name  of  the  phenome- 
non— grifsh,  which  implies  something  terrible.  The 
people  here  uncover  the  head  and  iiiake  the  sign  of 
the  cross  at  every  clap  of  thunder.  This  reminds  us 
that  all  the  Sclavonian  tribes,  previous  to  their  con- 
version to  Christianity,  agreed  in  worshipping  the 
god  of  thunder  under  the  name  of  Ferim,  while  tliey 
differed  from  one  another  in  almost  every  other  article 
of  their  polytheistic  creeds. 

About  noon  (August  1.)  we  reached  Vladimir, 
twenty-two  versts  from  Dmitri^vsk.  It  occupies  a 
fine  position  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Kli^ma,  and,  from 
the  number  of  its  stone  churches  aiid  other  buildings, 
presented  a  spectacle  to  which  on  the  latter  part  of 
our  journey  wc  had  beeii  little  accustomed.  Vladimir 
is  famed  for  its  cherries:  we  were,  therefore,  surprised 
to  find  that  the  temperature  of  the  ground  was  hardly 
higher  here  than  at  St  Petersburg.  The  success  with 
which  fruit  is  cultivated  in  its  vicinity  must  be  as- 
cribed to  the  careful  application  of  the  expedient 
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employed  at  Torjok.  This  is  rendered  easy  by  the 
numerous  deep  furrows  formed  by  watercourses  in 
the  hills  aloii<^  tlie  river,  and  in  wliicli  the  fruit  trees 
are  planted  witli  a  southern  exposure. 

The  public  editices  of  Vladimir  arc  on  a  scale  iar 
beyond  the  present  importance  of  the  place,  which  like 
Novgorodi  has  outlived  its  prosperity.  The  natural 
strength  of  its  situation,  and  its  proximity  to  the  Tatar 
borders,  formerly  made  it  a  place  of  great  resort. 
But  in  Russia  we  frequently  see  traces  of  a  prosper- 
ous individual  existence  which  has  been  destroyed  by 
the  system  of  centralisation  ;  and  this  reminds  us  how 
different  is  the  course  of  pulitical  development  in 
Gennany;  for  there,  the  anciently  connected  whole 
has  a  tendency  to  separate  into  independent  states, 
while  in  Russia  separate  principalities  are  absorbed 
in  the  newly-arisen  unity  of  the  empire. 

We  arri^d  in  Barikova,  twelve  versts  frota  Vladi- 
mir, on  a  holyday,  which  had  brought  together  the 
people  from  the  neighbourhood,  as  might  be  inferred 
from  the  vehicles  fastened  before  the  house  doors. 
The  inhabitants  were  all  in  church,  except  those 
busied  with  preparations  for  the  feasts  about  to 
follow.  Pains  were  taken  to  induce  us  to  stay.  We 
were  reminded  in  proverbial  language  that  "  no  bird 
builds  its  nest  on  a  holyday ;  then  why  should  a  man 
travel  ?" 

In  Sddogda,  fifty-eight  versts  from  Dmitrievsk,  we 
made  our  observations  and  spent  the  night.  Here  a 
brisk  trade  has  led  to  the  establishment  of  an  inn, 
where  fixed  charges  take  the  place  of  the  usual  rejdy, 
"AVliatever  }  ou  please,"  made  to  the  traveller  who 
•\vislies  to  pay  for  his  entertainment.  In  other  re- 
spects the  inn  differed  little  from  an  ordinary  private 
dwelling ;  nor  was  it  without  hesitation  that  our  host 
received  a  second  party  who  arrived  there  contem- 
poraneously with  us.    We  shot  some  wild  doves,  but 
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could  not  induce  the  people  to  dress  them.  It  ap- 
peared that  a  religious  feeling  prohibits  among  tliciii 
the  killing  of  these  birds.  The  inhabitants  are  very 
proud  of  their  shojis.  in  which,  as  they  say,  "every 
thing  is  to  be  bought."  Yet,  except  the  wine  of  the 
Don,  which  is  obtained  from  the  caravans  passing  by, 
we  saw  here  nothing  appertaining  to  luxury.  The 
supply^  thought  so  various  and  abundant,  was  adapted 
only  to  the  most  frugal  life.  Prosperity  has  not  yet 
banished  sunplicity  of  manners  from  StLdogdu,  and 
in  the  evening  the  inhabitants  were  amused  in  the 
street  by  a  herdsman's  not  very  musical  peiformuuce 
on  a  cow's  horn. 

In  the  streets  of  Sudogda  were  large  blocks  of 
liard  limestone  and  also  of  compact  gypsum,  found 
in  the  neighbourhood.  "VVe  arrived  in  the  evening  at 
Mdrom  (August  2.),  eighty-four  vcrsts  from  Siidogda^ 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Oka.  This  place  was  very 
fiunons  at  the  time  when  Christianity  was  first  intro* 
daced  among  the  Russians;  but  the  popular  tradi- 
tions, having  reference  to  that  period,  are  now  so 
much  disfigured  by  fabh  ,  tliat  no  dependence  can 
be  placed  on  them.  In  the  woods  south  of  Miirom, 
there  is  said  to  be  a  "  robber-nightingale,"  which 
entices  travellers  by  its  song  and  then  kills  them  by 
the  power  of  its  notes.  The  oppressive  rule  of  the 
Tatars,  which  destroyed  the  ancient  monuments  of 
the  place,  has  left  proofs  of  its  long  continuance  in 
the  features  of  the  inhabitants,  whose  physiognomy 
differs  decidedly  from  that  of  the  Russians. 

August  3.  The  town  stands  on  a  steep  bank  over- 
hanging the  river  Oka,  and  Avhich,  yielding  to  the 
combined  attacks  of  flood  and  frost,  is  continually 
giving  way.  Near  the  ferry  wliere  we  crossed  the 
river  were  a  number  of  tiat-bottomed  vessels,  which 
descend  to  the  Volga  and  thence  go  to  Nijnei  Nov- 
gorod.   Their  masts  were  adorned  iidth  pennons 
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and  vanes  of  wood.  To-day  we  had  some  showers 
ill  the  morning,  followed  by  a  hot  sun.  The  hollows 
near  the  Oka  were  covered  with  the  richest  grass,  and 
decked  with  a  great  variety  of  meadow  flowers. 
Starlings  were  collected  here  in  multitudes,  prepara- 
tory to  their  migration  southwards.  At  the  end  of 
twenty  versts  this  rich  meadow  land  was  succeeded 
by  a  pine  forest  on  a  sandy  soil.  On  the  boughs  of 
the  pines  were  hung  wooden  hives  in  which  the  wild 
bees  depomted  their  stores  of  honey,  to  be  carried  off 
by  tlic  peasants  in  the  neighbourhood.  This  was  the 
first  trace  we  saw  of  systematic  attention  to  honey, 
as  an  article  of  husbandrv. 

At  Afonak6vo,  thirtv  one  versts  from  Miirom,  we 
were  again  close  to  the  Oka.  The  steep  sides  of  the 
bills  on  which  the  village  stands  showed,  where  laid 
bare,  strata  of  vari^ted  sandstone.  Here  we  met 
with  an  officer  from  Tobolsk,  who  was  on  his  annual 
journey  to  the  capital,  with  a  train  of  loaded  waggons, 
bearinor  the  tribute  of  Western  Siberia.  From  this 
to  Os;ii'I:aOvo,  where  wc  ^?taid  for  the  night,  tlie 
agrtvablo  character  of  the  landscape,  "with  its  variety 
ot  surface  and  its  cultivation,  continued.  A  conical 
hill  pointed  out  to  us  was  said  to  be  formed  of  ala- 
baster. The  specimens  shown  us  of  the  rock  in 
question  resembled  perfectly  the  compact  gypsum  of 
Sodogda.* 

( Ai^st  4.)   Our  approach  to  the  fertile  land  of 

Nijaoi  Novgoixxl  grew  every  instant  more  perceptible. 
The  s^^il  heW  is  suflieu  ikIv  firm  to  form  a  good  road 
without  psivemint.  It  has  a  reddish  hue,  contrasted 
with  which  the  rich  veixlure  of  the  fields  seemed 
iloublv  giatelul.  The  village  along  the  road  bore 
the  unequivocal  characters  of  a  land  of  plenty :  Bo- 

•  'I'hi*  I  *  ^  V  w  ;»>  verr  uioanoraUe,  in  reference  to  the  chief  object  of 
V  tvv  die  miigucik  ol*emlk»a  wMdi  I  niade  tf^ 
1.;,,;  of  no  IMbHiM  iM»c«  ck«e  to  it. 
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gor6dsk,  in  particular,  whicli  we  reached  to-day  at 
noon,  was  thus  distinguished.  The  peasants*  houses 
were  all  carefully  put  together,  and  were  ornamented 
in  a  way  that  bespoke  both  means  and  leisure* 
Boards,  a  foot  wide,  cut  through  in  patterns  like 
lace-work,  ran  along  the  fronts  of  the  houses,  and, 
considering  the  want  of  mechanical  resources,  bore 
witness  to  the  skill  as  well  as  taste  of  the  workmen. 
A  piece  of  carved-work,  srenerally  a  horse^s  hpad, 
adorned  the  point  of  the  L'alile.  The  inhabitants  of 
this  village  were  remarkable  also  for  their  healthy 
and  agreeable  looks.  On  account  of  the  active  traffic 
on  this  portion  of  the  road,  there  were  here  some 
stores  well  supplied  with  horse  furniture  of  every 
kind,  and  also  a  row  of  blacksmiths*  shops,  twenty  or 
thirty  in  number.  We  passed  the  night  in  Doskfno^ 
sixty-three  versts  from  Osdblikovo,  in  the  humble 
dwelling  of  the  priest* 
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CHAP.  V. 

siTM::  —  the  ^"ztxt  fate.  MAIIOTT  BriT.DrXGS. — 

AXK]34A>3w~  fiOaulAJIlX>>. —  0:»TT«>K  TBADE.  i-\AJiLE  OF  THE 

rjJu-R-fen.  ^  mMJLkKus  saAnxa.  —  chixesx.  quabter. 
KUTTi. — rai^rjo.  teatceeb       rmm  coorfXT^B4im  OF 

T:»1  .A.  FALL  C»F  THE  KAS¥<w  —  H15TOKT  OP  NTJXEI  KOT- 

o  —  rr>  rsja»E-  —  «AS-4j:iFr.  —  the  oefsixski  family.— 
TAunt  or  nasmtATtcm, — roruuLxioK. — taxss. 

Fb'^m  Doskino  the  road  continued  over  the  hills, 
tliTv^ugh  scener}-  like  ilui:  sc^n  yesterdiiy,  and  always 
a  mile  or  two  from  the  river.  The  water  was  rarely 
visible,  and  hence  the  tlig^hts  of  river-birds  moving 
from  place  to  place  had  a  singular  appearance* 
Al-  ^!even  o'clock  in  the  forenoon  (August  5.)  we 
reached  ^^ijoei  Xorgorod,  the  diuxch^towera  of  which 
may  be  descried  a  great  way  oC  We  were  eager 
to  see  a  plaee,  the  iiJIoence  of  which  on  the  indtistry 
and  prosperitT  of  the  country  to  a  great  distance 
aj\>uud  we  had  Ik-i^ii  lonrr  aware  of.  The  streets 
jxirallel  to  li  e  river,  and  whieli  we  first  entered,  were 
well  built,  and  handsome  glass  windows — hitherto 
seldom  seen  on  the  journey — were  here  common.  The 
streets  were  as  well  paved  as  those  of  St.  Petersburg 
and  Moscow.  At  the  same  time,  raised  as  our  expec- 
tations were,  the  forlorn  and  deserted  condition  of 
the  place  seemed  to  us  quite  mysterious.  Except 
the  soldiers  of  the  garrison,  hardly  a  soul  was  to  be 
seen  in  the  streets.  On  our  reaching  the  inn,  how- 
ever, in  one  of  the  streets  runiiinix  down  to  the  Oka, 
wo  learned  the  cause  of  the  death-Hke  quiet  which  so 
much  surprised  us. 
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Tho  annual  fair  was  then  actually  j?o5ng  on,  and 
during  its  continuance,  the  bustle  and  the  traffic  are 
wholly  transferred  from  the  upper  town  to  the  quarter 
along  the  ri^  cr.  To  this  quarter  we  daily  directed 
our  steps  during  our  four  days'  residence  in  Nijnei* 

The  open  place  in  the  upper  town  extends  to  the 
edge  of  the  plain,  where  it  forms  a  rounded  angle, 
projectin^r  just  above  the  junction  of  the  Volga  and 
the  Oka.  Towards  tlic  tbrmer  river,  it  is  fenced  by 
n  stone  pnrapet,  whence  one  has  a  full  view  uf  the 
majestic  srreain  below  and  of  the  low  level  country 
extending  beyond  it  to  the  horizon.  Towards  the 
Oka  the  descent  is  more  gradual,  and  there,  between 
the  street  and  the  river,  stands  a  handsome  row  of 
stone  buildings,  contrasting  singularly  with  the  old 
and  weather-stained  wooden  houses  opposite  to  them, 
in  which  rope-maHng  and  other  trades,  subservient 
to  the  navigation  of  the  river,  are  carried  on.  Crowds 
were  collectefl  round  the  wooden  shops  outside  of  the 
bouses;  but  tlie  further  we  advanced  the  greater  was 
the  throng,  and  the  movement  of  the  multitude  was 
evidently  directed  towards  some  distant  point.  At 
length,  a  turn  to  the  right  bri>ught  us  to  a  bridge  of 
boats,  raised  but  little  above  the  water. 

Here,  in  close  contact  with  the  motley  throng,  we 
could  not  remain  inattentive  to  the  number  and 
variety  of  strange  costumes  and  physiognomies  around 
us;  and  for  the  first  time  since  we  left  St.  Petersburg 
we  heard  foreign  tongues  overpowerintr  and  extin- 
rmi-liing  tlie  Russian.  Having  cros:^ed  tiie  Oka,  Ave 
found  ourselves  among  wooden  booths  arranged  in 
quadrangles,  and  numerous  enough  to  satisfy  our 
expectations  of  a  great  fair.  This  part,  which  is  first 
approached,  is  given  up  to  the  retail  trade.  The 
usual  variety  of  a  Russian  bazaar  was  to  be  found 
here,  but  on  a  scale  far  surpassing  in  magnitude 
any  thing  we  had  seen  before.    We  were  astonished 
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however,  to  find  that  these  magazines,  which,  taken 
together,  would  havij  inu,de  no  inconsideral^le  town, 
were  but  temporary  appendages  to  the  far  more 
colossal  market. 

Beyond  the  space  occupied  by  the  wooden  magap 
sdnes  are  solid  stone  edifices,  of  a  single  story,  sur* 
rounded  by  colon iiadeSi  and  roofed  with  sheet  iron 
painted  green.  These  are  ail  warehouses,  and  form 
sixty-four  rectangular  blocks  of  building.  In  the 
middle  of  these  stands  a  lofty  and  noble  ecUfice,  occu- 
pied by  the  officers  who  are  charged  with  the  super- 
intendence of  the  fair.  The  ground  iloor  of  it  becomes 
at  this  period  the  post-oflice,  which  is  not  to  be  easily 
matched  for  the  wide  extent  of  <  ountry  embraced  by 
the  communications  passing  through  it ;  for  the 
letters  received  by  the  Armenian  and  Bokharian 
merchants,  from  their  remotest  Asiatic  correspondentS| 
meet  here  with  others  from  all  parts  of  Europe. 

The  inner  range  of  warehouses  contuin  articles  of 
European  luxury.  In  those  filled  with  the  works  of 
the  French  m6distes,  or  with  the  productions  of  St. 
Petersburg  or  Moscow,  we  inicrht  fancy  ourselves 
transported  into  the  mjdst  of  soine  European  capital, 
if  it  were  not  that  at  every  step  the  passers-by  remind 
us  of  the  preponderance  of  Asiatic  traffic.  Books 
and  maps  have  a  row  of  warerooms  to  themselves. 
Then  follow  the  dep6ts  of  Obrasd^  or  Greek  holy  bnages, 
of  every  shape  and  size,  as  well  as  of  amulets,  wax 
candles^  and  various  matters  used  at  funerals,  or  in 
other  solemnities  of  the  Grfleco^Russlan  Church. 
Most  of  the  holy  iniagcs  are  made  in  the  Ural ;  but 
bonie  of  them  are  the  work  of  self-taught  peasants, 
throughout  the  villages,  who  think  that  a  peculiar 
merit  attaches  to  this  kind  of  industry.  The  dealers 
in  these  articles  both  buy  and  sell  by  retail ;  and  their 
business,  in  conformity  with  popular  notions,  is  called 
« truck"  (vuimenltty) ;  because  it  is  not  deemed  right 
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to  buy  matters  of  a  sacred  character  for  money,  and 

they  are  paid  for,  therefore,  in  other  articles  of  et^^ual 
value. 

That  precept  of  the  Greek  church  which  allows  of 
only  linear  and  not  relieved  representations  of  the 
holy  personages  regards  merely  the  uncovered  part 
of  the  figure,  but  the  dress  may  be  in  relief,  and  is 
usually  adorned  with  gold  or  silver  leaf  fastened  on 
the  wood.  Hence  it  is  that  the  pictures  of  holy  fami- 
lies and  saints  offered  for  sale  have  frequently  only 
the  faces  and  hands  painted,  the  rest  being  left  un- 
finished, so  that  the  purchaser  in  completing  the 
decoration  of  the  picture,  is  at  liberty  to  consult  his 
own  piety  and  discretion,  and  to  dress  and  gild  it 
according  to  his  means.  M  ho  dark-brown  complexion 
given  to  these  images  and  pictures  might  be  ascribed 
in  some  measure  to  the  nature  of  the  pigments  em- 
ployed ;  but  the  obliquity  of  the  eyes,  which  is  par- ' 
ticularly  observable  in  the  pictures  of  the  Vii^» 
shows  that  the  Mongolian  physiognomy  was  that 
which  was  most  familiarly  known  to  the  original  de- 
signer of  these  portraits,  the  peculiarities  of  which 
li:i\  e  been  preserved  by  the  pious  care  taken  to  copy 
theia  faithfully. 

The  outer  ran^rcs  of  buildinfrs  in  the  market  are 
occupied  chiefly  by  foreign  nations;  south-eastwards, 
towards  the  Oka,  are  the  warehouses  of  the  Greeks. 
North-westwards  the  Armenians  have  a  very  extensive 
quarter  to  themselves,  where  they  Are  so  numerous  and 
so  little  interfered  with,  that  they  seem  to  be  in  their 
own  country.  The  costume  of  the  Armenians  is  ex- 
tremely elegant.  The  perfect  &imess  of  their  skins> 
too,  with  their  deep  black  hair;  their  grave  and 
haiKlsome  feat'ires,  tall  figures  and  dignified  car- 
rincre,  would  entitle  them  to  be  considered  as  the 
noblest  type  of  the  human  race ;  and  heighten  the 
contrast  between  them  and  the  Bokharians,  with  whom 
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they  seem  to  be  more  immediately  connected  in  the 
way  of  commercial  intercourse.    The  talent  and 

perseverance  displayed  by  the  Armenians  in  their  in- 
credibly extensive  journeys  throu^jli  southern  Asia 
have  obtained  ibr  them  es])eeijil  i'a\  uur  even  from  the 
government  of  r>oklmra,  although  they  are,  as  Chris- 
tians, quite  as  zealous  as  the  mercantile  class  among 
the  Kussians.  In  the  market  here  they  are  wholesale 
dealers  in  Ivussian  and  other  European  goods  -svliieh 
are  carried  off  to  Khiva,  Bokhara,  Afghanistan,  Thi* 
bet,  and  China*  In  return,  they  bring  to  Nijnei 
cotton  and  sUk  fabrics,  and,  above  fdl,  Kashmir  shawls 
in  large  quantity. 

The  J^)oklia]  iaii.^  whom  we  saw  here  were  for  the 
most  part  oi'  middle  size,  remarkably  corpulent,  and, 
ns  it  were,  bloated.  Their  u])per  garment  (called 
here  by  the  Turcoman  term  Khaliit),  carelessly  thrown 
round  them,  contributed  to  give  them  an  enervated 
and  shapeless  look,  and  with  their  heavy,  awkward 
gait,  made  them  as  different  as  possible,  externally 
from  the  Armenians.  Their  hair,  which  they  suffer 
to  remain  only  on  the  temples,  is  black,  stiff,  and  long. 
Their  shaved  heads  they  cover  with  a  flat,  quilted 
cotton  cap.  Their  countenances  had  the  ex|)ression 
of  indolence  and  good  nature.  Their  skiiis  were  of  a 
dark  brown,  like  that  of  a  mulatto;  but  this  was 
clearly  the  effect  of  exposure  to  sun  and  air  during 
their  long  journeys  of  1500  miles  over  unsheltered 
steppes.  The  Bokharians  settled  in  the  towns  of  Si- 
beria also  travel  hither,  and  serve  as  agents  and 
interpreters  between  the  Russians  and  their  newly 
arrived  fellow-countrymen.  These  are  in  general  dis- 
tinguishable from  the  Tatars,  among  whom  they  live, 
only  by  their  peculiar  corpulence. 

The  traders  who  come  direct  from  l>okhaia  arc 
not  themselves  the  absolute  owners  of  the  imported 
goods  J  but  they  receive  these  on  credit  from  wealthy 
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capitalists^  and  pay  for  them,  on  their  return,  the  price 
in  Bokhara,  together  with  30  per  cent,  interest  for  the 
advance.  It  is  said  that  the  price  of  goods  imported 
from  Bokhara  into  Russia  is  enhanced  70  per  cent. 

by  the  journey.  In  case  of  loss  from  fire  or  robbers, 
the  borrower  is  still  bound  to  fulfil  his  contract ;  and 
hence  it  ib,  that  the  plundered  travellers  wlio  effect 
their  escape  from  the  Kirgiz  prefer  settling  in  iius- 
sian  towns  to  returning  home  to  Bokhara. 

There  is  another  kind  of  contract  between  mer^ 
chant  owners  and  caiavan  leaders,  by  which  the  latter 
are  bound,  on  the  completion  of  the  adventure,  to 
^ve  half  (»f  the  profit  to  the  former.  The  cotton 
imported  by  the  Bokharians,  partly  raw,  partly  spun, 
is  a  chief  object  of  the  trade  of  Nijnei.  Kow  that 
this  product  of  Southern  Asia  is  irii])orfed  in  abun- 
dance, it  is  curious  to  louk  back  at  the  fabulous 
accounts  of  its  origin  whicli  were  current  in  Russia, 
not  quite  a  century  ago.  It  appears  to  me  quite  cer- 
tain that  the  story  of  the  zoophytic  plant,  called 
Bardnez,  or  lamb-plant^  (formed  as  a  diminutive,  from 
Bardn,  a  sheep,)  originated  in  some  embellished  ac- 
count of  the  cotton  plant.  Herberstein  relates  it  at 
full  length  and  unchanged,  just  as  he  had  heard  it : 
the  astronomer  Chappe  d'Auteroche  afterwards  added 
some  misconceptions,  which  evidently  arose  from  his 
imperfect  acquaintance  with  the  Russian  language. 

Herberstein  gives  the  statement  of  a  Russian : 
^  Yidisse  se  (circa  mare  Caspium)  semen,  melonum 
semini  paulo  majus  et  rotundius,  ex  quo  in  terram 
condito  quiddam  agno  persimile^  quinque  palmarum 

altitudine,  succresceret  quod  eorum  lingua 

Boranez,  quasi  agnellum  dicas,  yocaretur,  &c.  &c. 
....  pellem  subtilissimam  habere,  qua  plurimi  in 
eis  regionibua  ad  stUfdueenda  capitis  teffumenta  ttteren" 
tur  ....  banc  rem  minus  iubulosam  puto,  ad  glo- 
riam  Creatoris,  cui  omnia  sunt  possibUia."  The 
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German  edition  of  Herberstein  (Basil,  1563,)  adds, 
that  "  the  Boranez  has  a  head,  eyes,  ears,  and  all  the 
limbs,  like  a  sheep."  But  it  .mentions  correctly  the 
very  fine  fleece  which  Ae  people  of  Aat  country  commonly 
make  me  of  to  pad  their  caps  UfidiaL"  This  is  the  ordi- 
nary use  which  the  Tatar  tribes  in  general  make  of 
cotton  at  the  present  day.  When  Chappe  afterwards 
related  that  tlie  Bardnez  (or,  as  he  corruptly  ^vrites  it, 
Baramjas)  grows  in  the  country  round  the  city  of  Ka- 
san,  it  b  obvious  that  he  was  misled  by  the  popular  use 
of  the  name  Kasan,  which  fonnerly  comprehended 
YQguely  all  the  Mohammedan  principalities  oh  the 
south-eastern  borders  of  Russia. 

Among  the  goods  imported  from  Bokhara,  the 
shawls  manufactured  in  that  place  are  of  great  value. 
It  is  asserted  by  the  Russians  that  these  costly 
fabrics  are  made  of  the  soft  downy  hair  of  the  drome- 
dary's belly ;  and  that  the  yarn  used  for  that  pur- 
pose is,  consequently,  exactly  simihir  to  that  spun 
in  the  government  of  Orenburg  and  at  Troitsk.  Yet 
it  must  be  remarked  that,  throughout  Southern  Rus- 
sia the  wool  of  goats  is  used  not  unfrequently  for 
the  same  purpose,  and  hence  the  name  of  goats'  down 
is  commonly  given  by  Russian  traders  to  the  finest 
yam. 

The  shawls  of  Bokhara  are  formed  of  two  strips 
about  ei<^ht  inches  wide,  sewed  to^jcther  so  neatly, 
that  in  cohnired  pieces  it  is  impossible  to  detect  the 
loininjj.  The  white  shawls  have  a  varie^rated  border, 
which  is  said  to  be  made  of  the  hbrous  cuticle  of  a 
plant  described  by  the  Russians  as  a  sort  of  nettle. 
One  of  these  white  shawls  will  often  sell  here  for 
12,000  loobles. 

The  Bokharian  traders  take  from  the  Russians  a' 
large  quantity  of  bar  iron,  which  k  made  in  the 
Ural  of  the  size  and  proportions  found  by  experience 
to  be  most  convenient.    That  the  bars  may  be  easily 
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packed  on  camels  without  danger  of  wounding  the 
animab'  sides,  they  must  be  but  five  feet  long,  three 
inches  broad,  five  eighths  of  an  inch  thick,  and  have 
their  edges  carefully  filed  round. 

On  the  side  of  the  market-place  which  is  next  to 
the  Volga  stands  a  mesjid,  or  mosque,  built  of  stone, 
on  a  circuliir  foundauuii,  for  the  Bokliariaus  and 
other  Mohammedan  strangers,  who  are  here  exceed- 
ingly numerous ;  and  close  to  it  rises  a  cylindrical 
tower,  of  slender  diameter,  but  considerable  height. 
From  this  we  have  heard  resounding,  several  times  a 
day,  the  powerful  bass  voice  of  the  subordinate  priest 
calling  the  faithful  to  prayer.  In  the  simple,  un- 
adorned interior  of  the  edifice  we  saw  only  a  scat> 
tered  few  of  the  Bokharian  traders  engaged  in  their 
devotions.  On  the  terrace  round  these  buildings  was 
stationed  a  guard  of  Kosaks,  who  ]i roved  to  be  Me- 
cher}'ak  Tatars,  themselves  Mohanuiiedans  settled  in 
the  governments  of  Nijegorod,  Kasan,  and  Orenburg. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  market-place,  but  on  the 
same  side,  stands  the  Armenian  church,  a  highly 
decorated  pile  of  building.  Between  the  sacred 
edifices  extends  a  row  of  houses  arranged  and  oraa* 
mented  after  the  Chinese  fashion.  Here  b  carried 
on  the  Chinese  trade,  which  is  no  inconsiderable  por- 
tion of  the  whole.  The  articles  herein  comprised, 
the  most  valuable  of  wliich  is  tea,  are  purchased  on 
the  Ohint  trontier  by  lJussian  agents  in  Siberia, 
and  forwarded  by  them  to  Europe.  It  is  but  rarely 
that  Chioese  merchants  fetch  their  goods  to  Nijnei 
on  their  own  account.  • 

The  Tatars  occupy  the  first  row  of  wooden  build* 
ings,  which  were  crammed  with  peltry  and  leather 
in  different  states  of  preparation.  But  the  Tatar 
trade  lies  chiefly  in  young,  wild  horses*  skins.  These 
are,  generally  speaking,  ul  a  uiouse-grey  colour,  with 
a  deep  black  mane,  wliich  is  thought  highly  orna- 
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mental  to  cloaks  or  pelisses.  These  horse-skins  are 
much  prized  by  the  Mechery^  and  Bashkirs,  who 
believe  them  to  be  particularly  warm.   On  the  doors 

of  the  Tatars'  warehouses  the  owner's  name  was 
always  written  with  chalk  in  Arabic  characters. 

Tn  the  multifarious  throng  of  the  market  may  be 
easily  distinguished,  by  the  peculiarity  of  their  ap- 
pearance, the  people  called  by  the  Russians  Mordvi 
(in  the  singular,  Mordva),  here  of  the  tribe  who  call 
themselves  Arsa.  As  the  aboriginal  possessors  of 
this  tract  of  country,  and  ofiering  little  resistance  to 
the  encroachments  of  the  RuBsians^  they  have  been 
allowed  to  retain  their  ancient  customs.  Both  men 
and  women  wear  smocks  of  white  linen,  richly  orna- 
laeated  towards  the  upper  border  with  red  and  black 
threads.  The  figures  of  this  embroidery  are  not 
imitated  from  natural  objects,  but  are  composed  of 
lines  fancifully  yet  symmetrically  arranged,  and  have 
a  good  appearance. 

The  language  of  the  Mordvi,  and  thdr  manners 
for  the  most  part,  unite  in  proving  them  to  be  of  the 
Finnish  race.  But  they  differ  widely  in  the  robust- 
ness of  their  frames  and  their  blooming  complexions, 
from  tlie  other  branches  of  the  same  race  (the  Estho- 
jiliiiL^  in  particular)  whom  we  had  already  seen. 
Tiie  influence  of  some  foreign  elements  may  therefore 
be  assumed  in  this  case ;  and  yet  the  deviation  from 
the  type  of  the  race  cannot  be  well  ascribed  to  an 
early  intermixture  with  the  Russians,  for  the  differ- 
ence between  the  Mordvi  and  the  other  Finns  strikes 
the  Russian  inhabitants  of  this  country  as  much  as 
it  does  strangers,  which  surely  >vould  not  be  the 
case  if  the  explanation  of  the  phenomenon  in  question 
were  of  a  kind  so  likely  to  be  laniiliarly  known  to 
them.  Among  the  remarkable  peculiarities  of  this 
people  may  be  mentioned  their  unwillingness  to  put 
animals  to  death,  and  their  love  of  leeks,  onions,  and 
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bulhous  roots  of  all  kinds.  Tt  is  only  "whon  they 
ofitT  a  sacrifice  to  the  Supremo  I'eing  —  a  rite  still 
performed  by  the  Christian  portion  of  the  community, 
who  form  the  great,  majority  —  that  the  Mordvi 
kill  an  ox.  It  may  be  that  they  have  imbibed  some 
notions  from  the  Mongolian  tribe  of  the  Turguts, 
who  left  China  with  60,000  families  in  1636,  and 
settled  on  the  banks  of  the  Volga,  where  they  con- 
tinned  till  1771.  The  Mordvi  visit  the  market  only 
as  buyers,  for  their  own  produce,  chiefly  honey,  is 
disposed  of  to  the  Ituasians  settled  in  their  neigh- 
bourhuod. 

Tt  is  well  known  tliat  the  annual  fair  was  trans- 
f  rred  to  Nijnei  Novgorod  in  1817,  in  consequence 
ot  the  destruction  by  fire,  on  the  17th  of  August, 
1816,  of  Makdrief,  54  miles  lower  down  on  the  Volga, 
where  it  was  previously  established.  The  constrac- 
tion  of  the  requisite  works  was  intrusted  to  the  late 
General  Betancour*  In  the  first  place,  the  site 
chosen  for  the  market  was  surrounded  with  mnning 
water,  by  means  of  a  canal,  which  unites  the  Volga 
with  the  Uka  abuur  eiirht  miles  above  the  to>vn.  The 
ground  thus  encloM  tl  ]><  ing  originally  swampy,  it 
was  necessary  to  place  the  foundations  of  the  stone 
buildings  on  piles,  and  it  was  only  by  covering  the 
site  of  the  market  to  a  considerable  height  with  sand, 
that  a  dry  surface  during  summer  was  at  length 
obtained.  But  in  spring  the  whole  market-place  is 
still  overflowed  by  the  Volga. 

In  that  part  of  the  market  which  is  built  of  stone 
there  arc  2522  store-rooms,  to  each  of  which  is  at- 
tached a  chamber  for  the  o>vner  of  the  goods  to  live 
in.  The  number  of  the  wooden  booths,  or,  as  they 
are  liere  termed,  balagani,  i.  e.  arbours,  varies  with 
circumstances.  Of  late  years,  however,  about  1500 
of  them  have  been  hired  by  traders.  In  buyers  and 
sellers,  caravan  drivers  and  common  labourers,  the 
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whole  number  collected  together  in  the  lower  town 
during  the  two  months'  fair^  has  been  for  the  last 
few  years  not  less  than  600,000  people,  who  dis- 
appear totally  when  the  fair  is  over.  The  precau- 
tions taken  to  obviate  the  consequences  of  confusion 
and  disorder  in  such  an  immense  and  so  mixed  a 
multitude  are  Avonderfully  perfect;  and  the  scene 
of  lively  and  varied  traffic  ])resented  by  the  fair  is 
altogether  one  of  the  most  cheerl'ul  kind.  Great  at- 
tention is  paid  to  cleanliness :  the  sewers  under  the 
market-place  are  washed  out  by  means  of  pumps 
once  a  week  during  the  fair ;  and  if  these^supply  but 
a  feeble  sti-eam,  yet  their  deficiency  is  made  good  by 
the  annual  overflowing  of  the  Volga. 

It  was  not  till  sunset  that  the  activity  of  business 
diminished,  and  then,  for  the  first  time,  we  saw  the 
iningk'd  crowd  begin  to  turn  away  to  the  various 
spectaeles  and  ])laces  of  ainiisemeiit  estal)lishcd  near 
the  wooden  bootlis.  The  equestrian  performances  of 
Chiarini,  hitherto  known  only  to  the  more  civilised 
parts  of  Europe,  excited  this  year  the  amazement  of 
the  simple-minded  Mordvi,  and  of  the  Asiatics,  who, 
though  not  equally  rude,  are  yet  but  little  acquainted 
with  the  proficiency  of  Europeans  in  this  and  similar 
arts. 

Still  more  brisk  was  the  general  movement  towards 
Kundvi,  a  village  a  short  distance  up  the  N  olga,  just 
beyond  theeanal.  The  road  thitlierwas  enlivened  by 
a  bustling  throng;  but  in  the  place  itself  the  tinkling 
of  the  balalaika,  or  guitar  of  the  country,  played  for 
the  dance,  resounded  from  all  the  houses,  whidi  were 
handsomely  painted  and  gaily  lighted  up,  and  pro- 
fessed, in  terms  suited  to  the  warm  fancies  of  the 
Southerns,  to  contain  all  the  joys  of  the  Mohammedan 
paradise.  The  Bayaderes  of  Kundvi  are  for  the 
most  part  natives  of  Russia,  and  it  is  said  that  every 
year,  at  the  beginning  of  the  fair,  several  vessels 
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arrive  here  freighted  exclusively  with  new  inmates 
of  this  place  of  pleasure:  others  at  the  same  time 
retam  to  their  native  villages^  in  which,  since  the 
introduction  of  servitude,  there  is  much  less  value 
set  on  the  chastity  of  unmarried  females  than  was 
originally  the  case  "mth  the  Russians. 

In  the  long  streets  of  tlic  lower  town,  along  the 
right  bank  oi'  the  Oka,  wliicli  we  had  surveyed  but 
superficially  on  our  first  approach  to  the  market,  wo 
found,  on  examiuatioa,  that  the  row  of  stone  buildings 
which  stands  furthest  from  the  river  is  particularly 
destined  for  the  reception  of  the  European  merchants. 
On  the  opposite  side  of  the  street  we  remarked  a 
lofty  edifice,  belonging,  as  the  inscription  on  it  in- 
formed us,  to  a  Russian  Bible  Society.  Religious 
tracts  and  writings  of  all  kinds  were  offered  for  sale 
in  several  wooden  stalls  before  the  door  of  this  house, 
Whether  the  Scriptures  were  to  be  had  there  in  an} 
other  language  tlian  the  Sclavonian,  I  had  no  op[)or- 
tuuity  of  observing,  but  that  such  was  the  case  seems 
likely,  from  the  circumstance  that  the  sign-boards 
announcing  the  contents  of  these  stalls  contained 
some  titles  in  Syrian  and  Arabic  characters. 

Respecting  the  important  fair  of  Nijnei  Novgorod, 
as  well  as  the  influence  which  its  recent  organisation 
has  exercised  on  the  country  connected  with  the 
town  and  jurisdiction,  1  received  some  Vdluable 
information  from  General  liaklniR iticf,  at  that  time 
Governor  General  of  the  united  governments  of  2sije- 
gorod,  Pensa,  Kasan,  Simbirsk,  and  Saratof.  A  de- 
scription of  the  government  of  Nijegorod,  founded  on 
local  chronicles  and  statistical  documents,  has  also 
been  written  in  Russian  by  M.  Dukhdfski,  a  master 
in  the  Gymnasium  at  Nijnei,  and  was  printed  at 
Easan  in  1827.  Many  particulars  of  a  local  character 
were  related  to  us  by  the  inhabitants. 

The  grand  feature  in  the  physical  character  of  the 
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government  of  Nijegorod  is  the  mAe  difference 

between  the  opposite  banks  of  the  Volga.  This 
majestic  river,  the  breadth  of  which  below  Nijiiei 
Novgorod,  even  in  the  warmest  time  of  the  year,  is  not 
less  than  two  thirds  of  a  mile,  forms  the  line  of 
demarcation  between  two  totally  distinct  regions. 
On  its  right  bank,  steep  cliffs  show  the  termination 
of  the  plain  towards  the  south,  which  has  an  average 
devation  of  150  ^t  above  the  level  of  the  vrater*  and 
is  every  where  well  adapted  for  tillage,  and  producdve. 
But  north  of  the  Volga  plains  of  little  elevation  extend 
far  and  wide,  the  sandy  soil  of  which  affords,  even 
in  the  most  favoured  spots,  but  scanty  crops  of  corn. 

On  the  elevated  platonn  south  of  the  Volga,  garden 
vegetables,  apples  and  plums  of  different  kinds,  may 
be  obtained  every  where  in  abundance ;  but  on  the 
northern  flats,  not  the  least  garden-cultivation  can  be 
made  to  thrive,  notwithstanding  the  great  industry 
of  the  inhabitants.  In  the  circle  of  Smonof,  conse- 
quently, which  is  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Volga, 
the  chief  occupation  of  the  people  consists  in  gathering 
wild  berries  and  in  making  wooden  vessels  of  all  kinds, 
wliich  are  sold  in  the  markets  of  the  more  productive 
region  to  the  south.  It  would  be  hard  to  iind  any 
where  two  contiguous  tracts  differing  in  so  marked  a 
manner  as  to  productiveness.  As  to  the  external 
differences  between  them,  which  may  be  supposed  to 
account  for  their  difference  in  respect  of  fertility,  the 
chief  is  that  of  elevation,  which,  on  an  average,  hardly 
exceeds  from  150  to  200  feet;  and  the  difference  of 
the  soil,  which  on  the  heights  is  marly,  on  the  flats  is 
mere  sand,  on  which  a  turf  forms  only  here  and 
there. 

There  is  a  third  circumstance,  also,  ^^  liich,  itself  pro- 
babl^^a  consequence  of  those  already  nauied,  constitutes 
a  new  and  very  important  cause  of  the  unequal  increase 
of  vegetation  on  the  two  adjacent  tracts  in  question. 
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Tlie  average  quantity  of  rain  is  stated  on  all  hands  to 
be  much  less  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Volga  than  on 
the  right. 

The  elevated  plateau  rises  above  the  nci£rIibouring 
plains  like  a  promontory  pointing  to  the  N.W.,  its 
narrowest  end  being  at  Novgorod ;  for  the  left  bank 
of  the  Oka,  too^  is  uniformly  low  throughout  this 
government,  yet  it  has  a  fruitful  soil,  and  is  not  defi- 
cient  in  wood  like  the  plains  north  of  the  Volga. 

The  steep-sided  ridges  overhanging  the  level  plains 
are  all  of  the  variegated  sandstone  formation.  Owing 
probably  to  the  washing  out  of  masses  of  gypsum 
which  lie  imbedded  in  the  marly  strata,  caves  and 
holes  are  formed  in  the  cliffs,  and  occasion  slips, 
which  are  of  frequent  occurrence  on  the  edges  of  the 
elevated  plain.  Falls  of  this  kind  have  taken  place 
at  N^nei  within  the  memory  of  persons  now  living. 
In  the  reign  of  the  Tsar  Fedor  Ivanovich,  the  convent 
of  Blagoveshchenya  (Salvation  proclaimed),  which 
was  built  uu  the  edge  of  the  plain,  feU  into  the  river, 
and  the  caves  in  the  j>recipice,  which,  accordinof  to 
the  Gra?co- Russian  custom,  were  used  as  monks'  cells, 
or  as  places  of  pilgrimage,  were  filled  up  with  rubbish.* 

The  sandy  plains  nortli  of  the  Volga  are  hardly 
more  than  200  Parisian  feet  above  the  mean  level  of 
the  sea.  But  if  we  suppose  that^  at  an  earlier  period 
of  the  earth,  they  formed  the  bottom  of  a  sea  extend* 
ing  from  the  south-east,  the  last  and  constantly  de- 
creasing remnant  of  which  is  probably  exhibited  to 
us  in  the  Caspian  Sea,  then  the  steep  sides  of  the 
elevated  plain  would  stand  as  cliffs  over  the  water, 
just  as  similar  cliffs  of  the  same  kind  of  sandstone 
rise  abruptly  at  the  North  Seti.  And  in  the  latter 
situation,  too,  sandy  downs  are  deposited  to  such  an 
extent  at  the  foot  of  the  cliffs,  that  a  broad  strand  is 
gradually  formed  which  separates  the  sea  more  and 
mate  firom  the  walls  of  rock. 

1  4 
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At  the  period  whereat  Russian  traditions  take  tip 
the  history  of  tliis  country  the  northern  flats  of  the 
government  of  Novgorod  were  occupied  by  tribes  of 
the  Chudish  (Finnish)  race;  tribes  who,  wherever 
they  have  been  found,  seem  to  have  a  predilection 
for  those  portions  of  the  earth  which  have  been  last 
deserted  by  the  sea,  and  whose  name,  Samalain,  or 
Swamp-bom,  for  so  they  call  themselves,  may  possibly 
preserve  the  memory  of  some  remarkable  event  of 
the  eoriiest  ages. 

In  the  thirteenth  century,  as  the  Russians,  who 
were  at  first  only  thinly  scattered  among  the  settle- 
ments of  the  Finns,  grew  stronger,  they  fonned  their 
possessions  into  a  principality;  and  though  the  na- 
tives were  allowed  to  retain  their  national  usages, 
yet  they  were  looked  upon  as  a  subjected  people.  In 
1222,  under  the  Grand  Duke  George  II.,  was  built  a 
wooden  fort,  on  the  high  bank  of  the  Oka,  where  the 
upper  town  now  stands,  which  was  intended  as  a 
defence  of  the  Russian  territories  towards  the  N.  E. 
and  to  keep  in  check  the  neighbouring  tribes  of  the 
Mui'd\i.  These  earliest  walls  and  barricades  soon 
fell  to  decay,  so  that,  according  to  tlie  chronicle,  not 
a  tnice  of  them  remained  at  the  end  of  tlie  sixteenth 
century.  The  rulers  of  the  land,  however,  had  settled, 
with  their  vassals,  near  the  fort,  and  this  circum- 
stance, ^y\th  the  great  fertility  of  the  adjoining  countiy 
made  the  lower  town  of  Novgorod  even  then  an  em- 
porium, and  the  most  flourishing  part  of  the  northern 
dominion.  Hence,  in  1469,  that  city  was  chosen  as 
the  Attest  rendezvous  of  the  army  which  Joan  was 
sending  against  the  faithless  Tiitars  of  K 

In  the  mean  time  the  principle  of  centralisation, 
wliich  WHS  already  gaining  the  upper  hand  in  Russia, 
and  the  tendency  of  the  originally  independent  parts 
to  coalesce,  had  united,  towards  the  close  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  the  principality  of  Lower  Novgorod 
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with  that  of  Moscow,  and  voycvodes,  or  imperial  dukes, 
now  administered- as  viceroys  the  several  provinces  of 
the  empire.  But  attention  was  still  paid  to  the 
natural  advantages  of  that  fine  tract  of  country.  In 
1509,  the  Tsar  Yasil  Jodnovich  laid  the  foundation  of 
a  new  citadel  (Kreml)  of  stone,  which  had  a  compass 
of  l';ithuiii9.     Novgorod  acquired  still  higher 

iinpi>rtimee  in  the  popular  estimation,  from  the  vnlour 
of  one  of  its  citizens,  Mini'n  Sukhoriiky,  who,  ioining 
in  1612,  the  Moscovite  noble  Pojarski,  and  bravely 
leading  his  fellow-townsmen,  whom  his  exhortations 
had  induced  to  tjike  the  field,  released  his  country 
from  the  tyranny  of  the  Poles.  The  people  of  Nov- 
gorod are  slill  proud  of  his  fame,  and  show  his 
monument  in  their  old  cathedral  church,  adorned 
with  the  colours  of  the  local  militia  raised  in  1812,  to 
show  how  the  old  patriotic  spirit  can  revive. 

A  statUiical  account  of  the  city  and  its  resources 
at  the  beginiuDg  of  the  seventeenth  century,  has  been 
recently  found  in  the  archives  of  the  government. 
Even  then  the  town  was  divided  into  the  upper  and 
the  lower  settlements ;  these  together  contained  five 
convents,  two  cathedrals,  and  twenty-three  parish 
churches,  all  huilt  of  wood.  The  clergy  and  their 
attendants  occupied  130  houses.  The  whole-number 
of  houses  in  the  town  at  that  time  was  1882.  The 
chronicle  mentions  as  buildings  of  a  special  character 
the  Bazaar  or  Market-house  built  by  the  Tsar,  tlie 
cu>tf  ni  house  adjoining  it,  the  wooden  shops  of  the 
Kussiuri  traders,  and  those  set  apart  for  the  Tatar 
merchants  settled  in  the  town:  there  was  a  court 
house  and  also  a  mansion  with  gardens  given  by  the 
sovereign  without  charge  to  the  descendants  of  Minin, 
as  a  token  of  gratitude.  It  is  interesting  to  compare 
the  city,  as  it  is  at  present,  in  respect  of  construction 
and  population,  with  what  it  was  200  years  ago.  It 
now  reckons  38  Uuiioiau  churches,  beside  an  evan- 
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gelical  cliapci  for  resident  foreigners.  The  private 
houses  amount  to  2074,  of  which  145  are  of  stone. 

On  the  whole  it  is  manifest  that  a  considerable 
increase  has  taken  place  in  the  population;  but  it  is 
more  important  to  remark  the  advantageous  change 
which  shows  itself  in  the  proportions  of  the  different 
cksses*  At  present  the  male  inhabitants  of  the  labour- 
ing and  productive  classes  exceed  6000^  while  those 
in  the  civil  service  hardly  amount  to  1000.  In  the 
seventeenth  century,  the  industry  of  the  place  was  in  a 
comparatively  very  low  condition,  if  we  may  judge 
from  the  return  of  the  houses  belonging  to  the  dif- 
ferent classes.  At  that  tifne  the  men  of  the  labour- 
ing and  productive  classes  were  to  those  of  the  un- 
productive, exclusive  of  the  military,  as  two  to  one; 
whereas  the  producers  are  now  to  the  non-producers 
as  six  to  one.  The  population  of  the  town  amounted 
in  1825  to  18,000 ;  but  it  is  constantly  increased  by 
the  number  of  foreign  merchants  who  settle  in  the 
place  and  by  the  influx  of  industrious  workmen. 

A  few  particulars  respecting  the  gradual  develop- 
ment of  the  great  trade  which  is  carried  on  in  the 
government  of  Nijuei  Novgorod  may  be  fitly  intro- 
duced here,  for  it  is  still  to  this  trade  that  the  city 
and  tiie  province  owe  their  chief  importance.  This 
is  manifest  from  the  circumstance  that  the  constant 
population  of  Nijnei  Novgorod  hardly  forms  a  thirty- 
third  part  of  the  numbers  who  annually  meet  here 
for  the  sake  of  traffic. 

The  Chronicle  of  the  seventeenth  century  informs  us, 
that  Nijnei  Novgorod  and  "its  immediate  neighbour- 
hood coiitribiitLd  at  that  time  to  the  public  treasury 
the  very  moderate  sum  of  400  roobles ;  of  this  amount 
125  were  levied  on  the  Russian  and  Tatar  ware-roums, 
198  on  the  Gennan  booths.  The  inn  which  was 
then,  as  at  present,  opened  in  the  upper  town  for  the 
reception  of  strangers^  yielded  annually  72  roobles. 
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tlic  lakes  and  the  pasture  lands  ncnr  tlic  town  made 
up  the  remainder.  But  it  must  Ite  (  bservcd,  that 
the  rooble  here  meant  is  the  silver  roobiu,  the  nominal 
value  of  which  is  even  now  four  times  that  of  the 
rooble  paid  in  copper  or  bank  paper ;  and  furthermore, 
in  estimating  the  value  of  the  articles  taxed,  it  is 
necessary  to  bear  in  mind,  that  the  value  of  the 
precious  metals  has  fallen  considerably  during  the 
last  two  centuries.  Besides,  a  large  sbare  of  the  trade 
was  at  that  time  carried  on  at  another  point  in  the 
present  province. 

80  long  as  thu  iiulependent  kingdom  of  Kasau  was 
iil/lL-  to  maintain  its  rivalry  witli  Uusisia,  its  capital 
was  looked  upon  as  the  more  convenient  rendezvous 
for  the  neighbours  of  the  Tatar  dominions  on  both 
sides  * — the  Russians  and  the  people  of  Southern  Asia. 
Kussian  merchants  went  there  every  year  to  procure 
for  the  northern  provinces  the  productions  of  southern 
climates*  The  trade  was,  even  under  those  circum- 
staDces,  extremely  brisk,  and  among  the  various 
articles  which  then  reached  the  markets  of  the  north, 
were  many  respecting  which  the  Russian  traders 
knew  only  through  obscure  reports,  whence  they 
originally  came.  The  tradition  above  alluded  to, 
respecting  the  origin  of  cotton,  descends,  no  doubt, 
from  those  times. 

It  was  not  till  the  inhabitants  of  Kasan  had  fre- 
quently treated  thcur  Russian  visitors  with  oppressive 
and  sometimes  fatal  violence,  that  the  latter  resolved 
to  discontinue  these  journeys,  and  rather  to  endeavour 
to  attract  foreign  traders  to  the  Russian  frontier 

*  Before  tbe  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  this  principalitj  mu 
also  U9uu1Ij  entitled,  in  Russia,  the  kingdom  of  Bulgaria.  AAer  the 
destniction  of  the  city  of  Hulir:irl  in  1400,  and  the  removal  of  thv  seat  of 
government  to  Kasao,  the  exprt^ssiuii^,  Tatars  of  Kasan,  and  kingdom  of 
KaMUi,  vemained  ikne  in  nie.  —  Lelirberg*s  Unte»u«hniigen  fiber  die 
iiltare  Getchiclite  BoMlaiids  (Reiearches  into  the  earlj  Hiitoiy  of Bunia), 
torn.  L  p.  21. 
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towns.  In  this  view,  factories  were  established  at 
Troitsk  and  Orenburg,  and  also,  as  the  Siberian 
tori'itories  of  tJie  Kussians  increased,  on  the  southern 
borders  of  the  government  of  Tobolsk.  We  shall 
afiterwards  have  to  relate,  how  even  while  Kasan  was 
a  flourishing  market,  and  before  the  Rasaians  had 
made  themselves  masters  of  Northern  Siberia,  the 
southern  Asiatic  traders  often  ventured  a  long  way 
north  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Uralian  mountains, 
in  order  to  barter  with  the  naUv^cs.  But  these  long 
and  remarkable  journeys  grew  less  fre(juent,  as  the 
chiefs  of  the  southern  caravans  found  that  they  could 
obtain  on  the  Russian  frontiers,  without  further 
trouble,  aU  the  productions  of  Siberia.  At  the  same 
time  there  was  felt  the  necessity,  on  the  other  hand, 
of  establishing,  in  the  interior  of  the  kingdom,  a  new 
emporium,'  to  which  the  productions  of  the  south, 
colleeted  on  the  frontiers,  should  be  forwarded,  by 
Ilussian  and  even  by  foreign  traders,  those  of  Bokhara, 
however,  being  still  excluded. 

The  place  chosen  for  this  purpose  was  ^lakarief  on 
the  A  olga,  eighty  versts  below  Kijnei  Novgorod.  It 
was  recommended  both  by  its  situation  on  the  majestic 
stream  and  its  proximity  to  what  was  then  the  frontier 
of  the  empire.  This  new  establishment  existed  at 
the  date  of  the  statistical  document  already  referred 
to,  descriptive  of  Novgorod,  and  thus  we  see  why  the 
latter  place  had  at  that  time  so  little  importance. 
The  new  lair  soon  attracted  traders  from  all  quarters. 
We  have  been  able  to  find  only  very  incomplete  in- 
formation as  to  tlie  amount  of  business  done  in  the 
market  in  the  time  of  Catherine.  The  letting  of  the 
booths  then  brought  only  5000  roobles  to  the  treasury, 
and  the  annual  trade  has  been  roughly  estimated  by 
Gcorgi  at  some  millions  of  roobles. 

It  was  about  the  time  of  the  accession  of  Alexan- 
der I.,  that  the  trade  of  Makirief  began  to  developeto 
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such  an  extent,  as  to  become  one  of  the  chief  re- 
sources of  the  empire,  and  consequently  new  and 
successful  steps  were  taken  to  secure  its  further  im- 
provement.  Now  for  the  first  time  the  Bokharian 
traders  were  allowed  to  bring  their  goods  across  the 
frontiers,  and  particular  fjEkvours  even  were  extended 
to  them  as  inducements  to  visit  the  fair  of  Makd* 
rief. 

The  greater  part  of  the  store-houses  were  at  that 
tiiiut  uiiuually  erected  on  the  right  bank  of  the  A  olga, 
on  a  low  piece  of  land,  near  the  village  of  Luiskov(^, 
four  miles  from  Makdrief :  this  land  belonged  to  the 
Grusinski  family,  who  were  settled  in  that  quarter, 
and  who  claimed  to  be  descended  from  the  Grusian 
(Georgi;ni)  emperor  Heraclius.  The  last  but  one  of 
this  family  acquired  a  great  name  in  the  histoiy  of 
the  fair  of  Makdrief.  The  inhabitants  of  the  country 
around  bestowed  on  the  lord  of  Liiiskovo,  perhaps 
not  without  *8orae  reference  to  his  reputed  descent, 
the  title  of  Tsar  Grigori ;  and  he  justified  the  title  i)y 
the  vei  y  complete,  though  usurped,  control  which  ho 
exercised  over  both  the  Russian  and  foreign  Ire- 
quenters  of  the  market,  so  that  he  annually  figured 
as  the  temporary  autocrat  ot  the  mingled  crowds. 
Without  office  or  authority,  he  often  defended  the 
foreign  chiefs  of  the  caravans  most  obstinately 
against  the  injustice  of  the  imperial  functionaries, 
and  disregarding  the  police,  he  would  proclain  his 
regulations,  and  enforce  the  observance  of  them, 
almost  always  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  the  stran- 
gers. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  would  appear  that  Grigori 
sometimes  oppressed  the  wealthier  Russian  merchants, 
and  in  particular  that  he  extorted  contributions  at 
times  from  the  owners  of  the  Uralian  mines.  Under 
the  reign  of  Paul,  the  usurped  powers  of  the  Grusinski 
were  tiie  subject  of  frequent  complaints  at  court; 
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but  these  produced  notluBg  more  tlian  gentle  admo* 
iiition$  to  the  Market-kiDg^  as  he  was  styled ;  probably 
because  his  practical  expertnesa  as  a  manager  was 

thought  to  outweigh  his  occasional  misdeeds  and  to 
be  conducive  to  the  public  interests.  From  the 
anecdotes  related  of  Grigori's  unpremeditated  admi- 
nistrative acts,  it  would  appear  that  he  had  a  very 
decided  predilection  for  his  Asiatic  kinsfolk,  and  did 
every  thing  he  could  in  their  favour,  his  perfect 
acquaintance  with  their  language  and  peculiarities 
rendering  him  more  capable  of  serving  them.  At  the 
same  time,  however,  he  did  not  forget  his  own 
interests,  which  he  took  care  of  at  the  cost  of  the 
Russian  traders.  The  immense  wealth  of  the  Grusian 
family  is  attested  to  this  day  by  tlie  rich  decorations 
of  the  stone  church  built  at  Luiskovo,  in  wliieli  are 
preserved  translations  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  Gru- 
sian or  Georgian  language,  and  the  cluirch  service  is 
performed  according  to  the  Georgian  ritual. 

In  1808,  under  Alexander  I.,  permanent,  though 
still  for  the  most  part  wooden,  buildings  were  erected 
for  the  purposes  of  the  fair  at  Makdrief.  At  that 
time  the  sum  annually  added  to  the  revenues  of  the 
state  by  the  feir  was  about  140,000  roobles;  the 
goods  imported  for  sale  were  estimated  at  from  thirty 
to  forty  millions  of  roobles. 

The  opportunity  (which  perhaps  had  been  long 
wished  for)  of  removing  tlie  groat  fair  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  some  more  important  liussian  town, 
where  it  would  be  more  directly  under  the  eye  of 
the  central  administration,  was  afforded  by  the  fire 
which  destroyed,  in  1816,  the  newly  constructed  ma* 
gaasines.  The  preparations  Which  we  have  already 
described  were  then  made  immediately  for  trans* 
ferring  the  general  market  and  the  traffic  ui  nations 
to  Nijnei  Novgorod. 

As  a  proof  that  the  concourse  from  the  south-east 
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zir^^.      iiLs  ckrriei  to  weirds  iLe  nvrrji-w^^:, 

z'z.*z  ^Littr  2ik*  r:         :'  'iini  no^^ssary  lo  tix  the  xir^e 

^ta  ct  A^3i«t  acd  now  sincv  the  thini  cLanj-:  of 
f-LiOft.  tlii  ti=>t  »pp r  r  tne  despatch  oi  the 
ciikf  IcsDcs  extends  from  tlie  13di  to  the  2^  of 
Azz^ss.  Cccselenns  xbic  ebsoxacv  with  wEioK  Asi> 
fltics  i«sxKT«  to  ikaibcts  and  trutsmitted  usasr^  it  b 
net  ZiT^  tiit  thcT  Live  cLinoe^  the  time  ot  startinc 
with  titeir  caraTuns.  so  as  to  renvkr  fulliclvu*  the 
imer«:ce  L'tre  drawn  tK^m  obvious  tacts. 

Sinct  the  u-cw  orzacisation  of  the  fk'r,  >*T''n 
vhkh  it  vi-I'is  directiv  to  the  treasim-  has  iii^iv 
tmt  n  ■■  il  th-Teef  Id  ;  ibr  in  Ifeio,  the  krtir ot"  the 
■niMiws f«»r  dealers  produced  aloiie  3$:^.^^o4  rooUea^ 
dboffv  two  cluids  of  whidi  ftmouDt  were  for  the  j^tone 
Vt«*^^™^  ;  mad  this  docs  not  include  what  wbs  paid 
lor  the  entfT  of  the  goods.  A  reir  htfge  revenoe  is 
certainlr  necemnr.  as  wrfl  to  psv  interest  for  the 
outlav.  which,  iiidujl^ir  rhv  niisinir  of  th^  ^i\  uud 
aT>d  cofi'Stnactinff'  the  t  .  utidations,  is  osthuattd  ut 
4*.». j«>  oi  roobies,  as  to  defniv  the  annual  v^\v>t  of 
repairs;  for  eren  the  restoring  and  maintaining  of  the 
doitiDg  bridges  over  the  Oks  are  asid  to  consume 
.annually  30,000  roobk& 

It  is  not  from  the  amount  directlr  contributed  to 
the  pdUie  tieasarv^  howerer.^  that  we  arc  to  calculate 
the  advantage  which  the  empire  coUectiwly  deriTcs 
from  the  fair  of  Nijnd  Novgorod,  bat  rather  from 
thr  mi.iDitude  of  the  sums  whloh  ciiviilatc  in  ir,  ai>d 
Avlii.;h  -r-rtn  to  hiiVi:  nearlv  Joubkni  wi:h:n  the  l-.ist 
sc'>rc  V'.-ar?.  A'-CordiiiL:  to  the  tnidei^'  >taieiiients, 
the  goodd  hrooght  to  market  in  l^H  amounted  to 
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70,806,000  roobles,  and  of  these  goods  two  thirds  were 
in  fact  sold  during  the  ^r.  Of  tea  alone  the  annual 
importation  may  be  valued  at  7,000,000  of  roobles. 

About  4,000,000  poods  of  iron  arc  sent  every  year 
from  the  Ural  to  Nijnei  Novgoiud.  Although  for 
the  inland  trade  the  average  priee  of  (he  iron  cannot 
be  assumed  at  more  tlian  two  roobles  the  pood,  yet  it 
is  much  higher  for  that  portion  which  goes  in  ex* 
change  for  the  merchandise  of  Bokhara. 

In  forming  a  comprehensive  judgment  of  the  im- 
portance attaching  to  the  Nijegorod  government  in 
general  on  account  of  its  advantageous  geographical 
position,  in  any  estimate  of  the  prosperity  of  the 
empire,  it  must  not  be  left  out  of  view,  tliat  the  trade 
carried  on  there  at  the  time  of  the  fair  is  far  from 
being  the  oidy  trade  which  proceeds  from  or  centres 
in  that  government.  Thus,  In  1825  tliere  were  2178 
vessels  employed  in  carrying  Siberian  merchandise 
to  the  fair ;  but  in  the  same  year  3362  similar  vessels 
passed  through  the  town  without  stopping  iu  it. 
Many  of  these  certainly  were  boats  laden  with  salt 
from  the  government  of  Perm  for  the  imperial  stores ; 
others  carried  Uralian  iron  direct  to  St.  Petersburg ; 
yet  of  the  tralhc  carried  on  independently  of  the 
market,  a  \ixr^Q  proportion  has  for  its  obiect  the  pro* 
duce  of  the  tertile  countiy  round  Nijnei:  and  it  has 
been  calculated  that  in  the  year  already  referred 
to  (1825),  grain  of  the  value  of  4,570,000  roobles  was 
despatched  from  the  three  chief  markets,  viz.  Vasil 
Shrsk,  Ltliiskovo,  and  Nijnei  Novgorod,  whither  it 
was  conveyed  by  the  minor  streams  from  the  fertile 
districts  south  of  the  Volga. 

With  an  area  of  15,000  geogra|)hical  square  miles, 
this  government  had,  in  1825,  a  population  of  951,025 
souls,  who  paid  taxes  to  the  amount  of  1  IjOOUjUOO  of 
roobles.  Uf  this  population  tiie  greater  i)art  were  of 
Sclavonian  race,  and  belonged  to  the  Greeco-iiussian 
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church :  but  a  great  number  of  sects  have  here  sprung 
up  among  the  labouring  classes.  In  the  circle  of 
Semonof  alone  are  thirty-six  churches  belonging  to 
those  sectarians  of  the  "  Old-creed,"  who,  though  they 

recognise  priests  (and  are  therefore  called  Popofchina), 
yet  will  have  neither  churches  nor  iniiiibters  iu  com- 
mon with  those  of  tlie  prevalent  persuasion.  Still 
more  numerous  is  the  sect  or  Moskol  of  the  Priestless- 
old-believers  {Bepopof china)  who  separate  their  whole 
body  into  certain  divisions  which  are  here  denomi- 
nated SkiH  (in  the  singular  Skit),  *  It  would  appear 
that  this  term  can  be  derived  only  from  the  root 
shkdtisi/a,  to  rove  or  wander,  and  that^Hf,  considered 
etymologically,  therefore  means  nearly  the  same  thing 
as  Horde. 

Each  of  these  divisions  contains  several  commu- 
nions or  districts,  which  are  here  called  by  the  pro- 
vincial term  Obiteli  (tiiat  is,  dwelling-places,  from 
obitdty,  to  dwell).  The  affairs  of  these  communions 
are  administered,  sometimes  by  a  male,  sometimes  by 
a  female  elder,  who,  enjoying  general  confidence,  is 
elected  by  acclamation. 

The  Arsa  and  Mokcha  tribes  of  the  Mordvi  form  at 
present  something  more  than  a  tenth  of  the  population. 
Tlic  Tatarb  residing  in  the  south-eastern  part  form 
three  tenths  of  the  whole.  Cheremisses  and  Chuvashes 
are  less  numei*ous  here  than  the  tri])es  above  men- 
tioned ;  but  they  are  kno^vn  as  industrious  farmers, 
and  particularly  versed  in  the  management  of  bees. 

During  our  five  days*  residence  in  Nijnei  Novgorod, 
we  had  uninterruptedly  warm  weather,  as  on  the  road 
from  Moscow,  and  a  perfectly  clear  sky. 

*  Bodnl  menu  proper)/  a  ramification  or  •plitUng  off.   In  tiic  word 

SkU  we  bavc  undoubtedly  the  root  of  the  Greek  name  SkvAw,  for  there  is 
nothing  unUkelj  iu  the  change  of  the  Uuiaian  long  t  into  w 
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CUAP.  VL 

OEPABTDBB  FflOH  KUMBI.  —  TB0OP8  OF  EXILBA. — TAflIU  flURSK. 

nnnaENoirs  tbxuea.— oak  foicbst8.^dbbw  axd  bdfibstitiom 

OP  THE  CnKREMlSSK'?.  —  BIELOI  VRAO.  THE  CHUVA8HE8. — THEIB 

DRESS. —  THEIR  TIMllHTY.  —  WOMEN'S   ORNAMENTS.  8VAJ1K.— 

KELIGIOUS  PROCESSION.  THE    TATAR  POPCULTION.  —  TASSAGB 

or  THE  TOLQA.  —  XASAK.  — TBB  FOSTBEflA,  —  PUB  MABKBT. 
ntUlTS  FBOH  BOKHARA. —  PISTACHIO  MOTS.  —  CAVIAR.  —  THB 

TEA  TRADE.  UNIVERSITY  OF  KASAX.  —  THE  TATARS. —  EVrNINO 

.SKRVICE  I?C  TIIK  MESJID.—IATAB  HOUSES. —  HISIORX  OF  KA&AN> 
SUROFZOF'S  RESEAitCUES. 

Aug.  9  About  5  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  we  left 

Nijnei  and  went  as  far  as  Poliina,  three  stages  or  about 
t>3  versts  on  the  road  to  Kasan,  on  the  elevated  right 
bank  of  the  Volga,  over  which  we  travelled :  the  sides 
of  the  drains  and  ravines  displayed  sometimes  marl 
and  sometimes  a  quartzoBe  sandstone.  Tlie  suiface 
of  this  plain  here,  as  cm  the  other  side  of  Nijnei,  is 
rendered  undulating  by  the  deep  hollows  in  which 
the  water  runs  off  during  the  wet  season.  The 
rounded  hills  or  ridges  thus  formed,  are  called  by  the 
Russians  BugorkL  In  niaiiy  uf  the  cross-drains  of 
tills  kind,  the  sandstone  strata  near  the  surface  are 
weather-worn  and  disintegrated  ;  and  in  this  loose  and 
dry  material,  martens  in  great  numbers  construct  their 
habitations. 

On  the  part  of  the  road  gone  over  to-day,  as  well  as 
on  its  further  continuation^  the  traveller  finds  at  equal 
distances,  usually  at  eveiy  second  stage,  what  is  called 
a  Crown  post-house,  with  the  same  arrangements  and 

objects  in  view  which  we  have  already  had  occasion 
to  describe  (see  ]).  21 ).  It  is  only  where  the  8cla- 
vonian  population  is  often  interrupted,  and  where 
strange  tribes  are,  throughout  extensive  tracts,  the 
only  inhabitants  on  the  road  side,  that  it  is  thought 
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necessary  to  establisli  sach  means  of  accommodation. 

Hitherto,  the  money  to  be  paid  by  the  traveller 
^vu.s  tiikeii  in  every  village  by  the  elder  (Sturosta),  and 
only  at  wide  intervals  was  there  also  found  a  super- 
intending oificer,  who  noted  the  nnmbcr  of  travellers 
and  the  number  of  horses  they  required ;  but  hence- 
forth each  conductor  or  driver  gave  a  statement  of 
the  sum  due  to  him  to  his  successor,  until  at  length, 
some  place  with  a  public  establishment  being  arrived 
at,  the  officer  received  the  mon^  and  divided  it 
among  the  various  claimants* 

From  this  point  onward,  also,  care  seems  to  be 
taken  to  provide  accommodation  for  travellers  in  the 
])ul  tli(*  pof^t-houses ;  which  shows  that  the  want  of  such 
aecomnKxlation  was  very  sensibly  felt,  for  Russian  tra- 
vellers, in  general,  cannot  easily  bring  themselves  to 
lodge  with  people  of  a  different  creed.  In  the  village 
of  Polana,  where  we  spent  this  night,  we  saw  directly 
opposite  to  the  Crown  post-house  another  large 
public  building  of  equal  size.  This  second  building, 
which  we  observed  here  for  the  first  time,  proved  on 
the  remainder  of  the  road  a  constant  companion  of 
the  post-house.  It  was  divided  into  numerous  qua- 
drangular chambers,  side  by  side  ;  the  wo<3den  walls 
being  coloured  yellow,  and  the  roof  reddened  with 
ochre.  Being  surrounded  with  a  fence  of  palisades, 
these  houses  bear  the  name  of  Ostrog,  a  barricade  or 
fort,  and  are  intended  for  the  reception  and  lodging 
of  convicts  on  their  way  to  Siberia.  It  is  indeed  on 
this  part  of  the  road  that  trains  of  convicts  on  their 
march  are  first  met  with.  It  would  appear  that 
those  who,  in  the  western  ])arts  of  the  empire,  are 
condemned  to  exile,  are  sent  separately  to  Nijnei 
Novgorod,  and  tliere  first  they  meet  together  on  the 
great  road  to  Siberia,  to  pursue  their  common  journey. 

Aug.  10.  —  We  travelled  to-day  seventy-five  versts 
to  the  viUage  of  Ghugdnui,  the  road  going  through  a 
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good  arable  countiy  and  well  built  villages  with  a 
Russian  population.    In  the  Ostrog  at  Ostasbfkha 

(50  versts  from  Polana)  a  troop  of  exiles  was  halting 
for  a  day.  There  were  ten  women  among  them, 
who  sliowed  themselves  at  the  burred  windows  of 
their  lodging,  and,  if  we  were  to  judge  from  their 
boisterous  mirth,  they  were  neither  dissatisfied  with 
their  past  journey  nor  troubled  with  care  about  their 
future  destiny. 

We  saw  the  oonyicts  condemned  to  exile  provided 
here,  generally  speaking,  when  about  to  start  on  their 
march,  with  uniform  linen  clothing  at  the  public  charge. 
With  every  train  of  them,  are  se\'eral  waggons  diawu 
by  post-horses  to  carry  tlic  women  and  the  old  and 
infirm  men:  the  rist  follow  in  pairs,  in  a  long  train, 
after  the  waggons,  escorted  by  a  militia  established 
in  the  villages.  It  is  but  rarely  that  one  sees  especial 
offenders  with  fetters  on  their  legs  during  the  march. 

At  Ostashikha  the  spring  water  is  about  ninety- 
eight  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  ground.  The 
elevation  of  that  place  above  the  level  of  the  Volga, 
must  therefore  be  as  much,  but  is  probably  something 
more.  In  a  well  sunk  in  tlie  yard  of  the  post-house, 
to  the  depth  above  mentioned,  T  found  the  tem|>erature 
of  tlie  water  to  be  5°  R.  In  the  sitbsequent  course 
of  our  journey  to  the  Uralian  mountains,  I  frequently 
observed  the  temperature  of  the  water  collected  in 
similar  deep  shafts,  and  thus  arrived  at  the  conviction 
that  they  indicate  the  temperature  of  the  earth  nearly 
as  well  as  running  springs. 

Aug,  11.  —  On  the  way  from  Chugt&nui  to  Sun- 
diirsk  (ninety-four  versts)  the  hitherto  uniform 
character  of  the  laiulsca})e  undergoes  a  sudden  change. 
Frnm  Chununui  the  ground  fallf*,  at  iirst  graduallv, 
alterwards  more  mpidly,  till  it  comes  almost  to  the 
level  of  the  Volga,  and  spreads  into  an  even  plain 
clothed  in  the  richest  green.    This  depression,  which 
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croBses  the  elevated  plateau  on  the  right  bank  of  the 

river,  extends  towards  the  east  only  three  or  four 
miles  to  u  range  of  along  the  feet  of  which  flows 
the  Sura  till  it  joins  tlie  Volga.  On  the  right  bunk  of 
this  great  tributary,  neurits  mouth,  stands  the  exceed- 
ingly pretty  little  town  of  Vasili  bursk.  The  houses 
are  picturesquely  scattered  over  a  varying  slope  which 
b^ins  about  forty  feet  above  the  river  and  are 
surrounded  by  ancient  and  lofty  oaks :  the  opposite 
banks  of  the  Sura  are  still  covered  with  low  willows* 

The  navigation  of  the  river  contributes  not  a  little 
to  the  animation  of  this  place.  In  the  stream  lay  a 
number  of  the  boats  wliich  carry  grain.  Numerous 
cranes  along  the  water-side  for  loading  the  vessels, 
show  that  this  important  traffic  in  some  measure 
begins  here.  The  fisheries  of  the  Sura  are  also  pro- 
ductive,  and  here  for  the  first  time  we  were  served 
with  the  sterled,  which,  of  all  fish,  is  considered  by  the 
Russians  as  the  greatest  treat.  This  is  the  only 
species  of  sturgeon  which  ascends  from  the  Caspian 
Sea  into  the  tributaries  of  the  Volga.  The  sturgeon 
here  taken  are  kept  in  great  tanks  near  the  houses, 
until  an  oj)jx>rtunity  is  found  of  sending  tlieni  alive, 
by  boat  up  the  V  olga,  to  the  capital. 

The  Tnnnncrs  of  the  flourishing  commercial  town 
not  far  otf,  liave  been  communicated  in  some  degree 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Vasil,  for  in  the  middle  of  the 
little  town  b  a  tavern,  where  the  principal  burghers 
and  the  more  wealthy  of  the  country  people  in  the 
vicinity  meet  together.  The  former  of  these  adhere 
strictly  to  the  old.fashioned  national  costume — the 
kaft&n  or  upper  garment  richly  braided.  The  tavern 
was  well  provided  both  in  the  larder  and  the  cellar; 
with  other  wines,  those  of  the  i)on  too  had  already 
come  into  vogue.  The  view  from  the  balconies  of 
this  house,  which  stands  high.  Is  quite  charming. 
Numerous  sandy  islands,  formed  in  the  Volga  before 
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the  mouth  of  the  Sura,  have  the  effect  of  spreading 
the  water  over  a  wider  area,  and  even  in  the  driest 
part  of  t\v  summer  it  looked  as  if  the  hitter  river 
were  discharging  itself  into  a  distant  arm  of  the  sea. 

Beyond  the  to^vn  the  road  still  ascends  rapidly,  and 
the  tongue  of  land,  between  the  right  bank  of  the 
Sura  and  the  left  of  the  Volga,  rises  in  still  bolder 
contrast  witb  the  low  plains  on  the  opposite  side, 
than  the  similarly  placed  tract  at  Novgorod  between 
the  A'olga  and  the  Oka.  On  the  summit  of  this  table 
land,  the  oaks  are  as  frequent  and  as  well  grown  as  in 
the  vicinity  of  Vasil,  and  this  circumstance  alone  gave 
the  character  of  the  landscnpe  here  a  great  advantage 
over  that  of  the  country  already  travelled  through. 

The  Sura  forms  an  ethnographical  limit  also,  for 
in  the  country  beyond  it,  the  Cheremisses,  and  further 
eastwards,  the  Ghuvashes,  still  keep  their  place  as  the 
prevailing  population.  The  contemporaneous  and 
almost  sudden  appearance  of  the  oak  forests  and  of 
this  aboriginal  population  is  surely  not  without  some 
dependence  of  the  one  on  the  other  ;  and  in  fact,  in  all 
that  we  have  seen  of  the  Nijegorod  government,  as 
well  as  on  other  parts  of  the  road  from  St.  Petersburg 
to  the  Sura,  the  extirpation  of  the  timber  (the  pine 
kind  excepted)  has  been  the  consequence  of  the 
increase  of  an  agricultural  population.  Even  here, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  few  settlements,  the 
Cheremissian  inhabitants  of  which  are  gradually  ac- 
quiring industrious  habits,  and  cultivate  the  soil 
more  or  less,  the  oak  woods  are  already  exterminated  ; 
but  between  those  villages,  the  forest  retains  its 
ancient  giandeur. 

At  the  next  station  —  Ernuingash — the  post-house 
stands  in  the  midst  of  low  wooden  huts  inhabited  by 
Cheremisses.  These  aborig^al  possessors  of  the  land 
are,  extemaUy,  as  difierent  as  possible  firom  the 
Russian  peasants*   Their  clothing,  which  is  exactly 
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the  same  for  both  sexeSy  consists  of  white  linen 
trousers,  and  of  an  upper  garment  or  smock  of  like 

material  and  colour,  fastened  with  a  girdle  round  the 
hips.  This  smock  is  generally  ornamented  with 
embroidery  in  several  col  iirs  on  the  breast  and 
shoiilflers.  On  the  other  hand,  the  strips  of  cloth 
which  they  wind  round  the  leg,  in  the  Russian 
manner,  fix>m  the  foot  to  the  knee,  are  always  black. 
Their  embroidery  closely  resembles  in  its  patterns 
that  usual  among  the  Mordvi,  but  with  this  difference, 
that  the  latter  mix  black  figures  with  the  others; 
whereas  the  Cheremiases  show  a  decided  preference  for 
red  and  liprht  blue.  In  their  persons,  the  Cheremisses 
are  much  smaller  and  weaker  than  the  Russians  and 
the  Mordvi.  They  allow  their  long  black  hair  to 
hang  about  them  in  the  wildest  disorder,  and  in  this 
respect  there  is  no  distinction  between  men  and 
women,  for  it  was  only  rarely,  and  on  solemn  occa- 
sions, that  we  saw  the  latter  with  their  locks  collected 
under  a  lofty  pyramidal  kind  of  hat.  A  peculiar 
sluness,  manifest  both  in  their  physiognomy  and  de- 
meanour, forms  the  chief  characteristic  of  this  people. 

The  postmaster  at  Ernuingash  told  us,  that  in  his 
neighbourhood  the  people  clunsr  obstinately  to  their 
ancient  religious  usages,  and  otierod  to  the  evil  gods 
bloody  sacritices,  chiefly  horses,  horned  cattle  and 
sheep,  always  in  a  consecrated  spot  in  the  wood, 
which  they  called  Kremet.  To  the  benevolent  deities, 
on  the  odier  hand,  they  did  homage  in  the  open 
phun,  and  thought  that  they  were  b^t  pleased  with 
offerings  of  vegetables,  fruits  and  flowers.  They 
appear  to  devote  themselves  to  tillage  with  more  zeal 
thaji  success ;  near  the  village  wc  saw  some  harrows, 
drawn  partly  by  lean  horses,  partly  by  women. 
Near  Krnuingasli  we  crossed  the  boinids  between 
the  government  of  Nijegorod  and  tliat  of  Kasan. 

At  Bieloi  Vrag,twenty*fiye  yersts  from  Emuingash, 
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are  only  a  few  Cheremissisn  huts  scattered  over  the 
green  hills,  beneath  the  tall  remnants  of  the  ancient 

wood,  llerc  only  a  f'L'^v  of  the  inhabitants  could  speak 
some  broken  llussiun ;  the  aboriginal  tonfrne  i>till  re- 
tains its  predominance,  and  even  the  Kussiaiis  living 
in  the  neighbourhood  Icuni  to  speak  it  fluently  betimes 
for  the  purpose  of  intercourse \  The  strong  accentu- 
ation of  the  Cheremisses,  and  the  acute  tone  of  their 
voice,  give  their  speech  an  appearance  of  lively  emo- 
tion. The  name  Bieloi  Vrag  signifies  a  white  enemy^ 
and  may  possibly  preserve  the  memoiy  of  some  dis- 
tinguishing epithet  given  by  the  Rnssian  conquerors 
to  the  ChereniissL'S  on  account  of  their  white  clothing. 
Perhaps  the  latter,  favoured  here  by  the  military 
advantages  of  the  ground,  struggled  more  obstinately 
in  defence  of  their  native  homes. 

From  this  place  we  proceeded,  as  the  dusk  com- 
menced, through  an  exceedingly  thick  oak  forest, 
in  which  watch  fires,  every  three  or  four  miles,  sur- 
rounded by  the  white  figures  of  the  Cheremisaes,  had  a 
wild  and  romantic  effect.  These  were  posts  of  guards 
waiting  for  the  trains  of  exiles,  in  order  to  escort 
them  in  succession. 

We  spent  the  night  at  Sundiirsk,  where,  in  an 
open  spot  in  the  forest,  wo  found  rhe  (hvelling  of  an 
inspector  of  the  post,  surrounded  by  Chuvashian 
huts.  Here  another  language  takes  the  place  of  the 
•  Cheremissian,  which  had  prevailed  along  the  road  for 
a  distance  of  only  eight  geographical  miles.  And 
here  too  the  Tarakane,  or  black  beetle,  seems  to  have 
followed  the  Russian  settlements. 

Aug.  12. — We  travelled  from  Sund^l^8kto  Anchi- 
k(')Vo,  seventy-five  versts.  The  upper  garment  of  the 
Chuva>hes  closely  resembles  that  of  the  Chereniisses, 
yet  with  the  women  to-day  we  saw  more  of  distinctive 
ornament  than  was  discernible  in  the  dress  of  the 
Cheremissian  ladies.    They  wore,  for  instance,  a  plate 
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of  sheet  copper  hanging  from  the  girdle  backwards 
over  the  hips,  which,  being  strung  with  idl  kinds  of 
metallic  ornaments,  liiiide,  in  willkiIlL^  a  perpetual 
clatter.  Others  had,  instead  of  the  copper,  only  a 
similarly  shaped  piece  of  dark  cloth,  with  fringed 
edges.  A  piece  of  cloth  of  like  shape  hangs  down  in 
front  also  £roin  the  girdle  to  the  middle  of  the  body. 
In  reply  to  our  inquiries,  they  told  us  that  all  the 
'women,  married  and  unmarried,  without  distinction, 
wear  this  singular  piece  of  dress.  They  call  it 
Schiire.  Remarkably  enough,  this  expression  reminds 
one  of  the  German  root  schurz^  which  was  oi  igiimlly 
u&ed  in  a  similar  way  to  signify  a  covering  of  the 
middle  part  of  the  body.  In  the  Sclavonian  lan- 
guages, there  is  no  corresponding  root. 

One  of  the  postillions  who  drove  us  from  Sundiirsk, 
entertained  us  with  a  Ohuvashian  song,  in  which  the 
words 

Ilinga  Hinga  Fornianai 
Uinga  Hinga  Pustatot 

were  very  (listinguishal)le  as  a  continually  returning 
burden.  We  did  not  succeed  in  learning  its  nienuing 
from  the  singer,  wlio  could  hardly  make  liiniself  in- 
telligible in  Russian.  On  that  account,  also,  niy 
endeavour  to  obtain  from  him  a  vocabularv^  of  his 
language  resulted  only  in  procuring  the  following 
scanty  specimen : 

Rtuxian.  Chuvashian. 
Annld      .        .        •  J^vtuhka  Khir. 


-  -  -  Jenshchina  Arm. 

boy         •  -  -  Alaldilk  Acha. 

horse       •  •  -  Lo-^had  Loja. 

mare       .  .  •  Kul>uila  Kissra. 

Give  me  to  drink  -  -  Davai  pity  Kirmetcha  ilinjes  mana. 

Give  me  to  eat  •  -  DaTaikAHhity  Shuyat  kden  min. 

As  far  as  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town  of  Chcbok- 
sar,  fine  oak  woods  continue  -svith  little  interruption; 
but  there  the  hilly  land  is  again  used  for  tillage, 
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and  belli  11(1  the  houses  of  the  Russian  inhabitants 
may  be  seen  well  cultivated  kitchen  gardens.  The 
houses  of  this  place,  which  is  considerable,  stand 
partly  within  a  wide  glen,  partly  on  the  slope  of  the 
hills  which  confine  it.  In  the  lower  part  of  the  town 
is  a  commercial  hall,  always  o{)en  for  business,  and  in 
the  open  ground  before  it  was  held  a  market,  thronged 
at  the  time  with  Chuvashes. 

The  country  here  is  hilly,  and  roundish  summits 
of  greater  height  are  continually  seen  rising  in  the 
distance.  At  Akasinc,  a  stage  sixty-nine  versts  from 
Sundursk,  hard  strata  of  marl  show  themselves  on 
the  steej)  banks  of  a  ri^^ilet  running  into  the  Volira  ; 
and  here  also  lay,  carried  down  from  no  great  dis- 
tance, large  blocks  of  a  very  handsome  compact  gyp- 
sum,  which  was  traversed  by  veins  of  fibrous  gypsum, 
inclosing  masses  of  bluish  chalcedony  with  a  noduled 
sur&ce,  like  clusters  of  grapes.  In  the  course  of  this 
day's  journey,  we  frequently  met  waggons  laden  with 
cotton,  each  batch  having  a  single  Bokharian  attend- 
ant together  with  tlie  Tatars  ui  Kasan,  who  had  en- 
gaged to  furnish  the  horses  and  to  carry  the  goods  to 
ruijnei. 

At  Anchik6vo,  where  in  the  evening  I  was  busy 
making  the  usual  observations  of  the  stars  for  the  de- 
termination of  the  magnetic  declination,  the  novel  sight 
of  theinstruments  brought  together  a  crowd  of  wonder- 
ing Chuvashes.  The  striking  timidity  of  this  people, 
and  their  proneness  to  take  alarm,  were  here  fully 
proved ;  for  the  instant  that  something  was  uttered  on 
our  side,  a  little  louder  by  accident  than  usual,  they 
took  to  their  heels  with  signs  of  great  terror  and  never 
came  near  us  again.  The  women  weir  j  nrticularly 
careful  to  keep  at  a  safe  distance,  and  we  saw  them  in 
the  evening  making  great  circuits  so  as  to  avoid 
coming  near  the  strangers  on  their  way  back  from 
the  fields.   All  the  accounts  of  the  first  occupation  • 
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of  this  countiy  mention  the  timidity  of  the  natives ; 
but  it  is  extraordinary  that  they  should  still  retain 
this  characteristic  after  so  many  years*  intercourse 
with  the  Russians. 

The  next  morning,  (August  13),  we  had  lor  tlic 
first  time  fin  opportunity  of  becoming  more  clo.scly 
acquainted  with  the  looks  and  costume  of  the  Chu- 
vashian  women ;  we  saw  a  number  of  young  girls 
setting  otf  on  horseback  from  the  village,  probably  to 
gather  wild  berries  or  to  execute  some  similar  task  of 
rural  economy  in  the  neighbouring  wood.  They  rode 
without  stirrups;  and  a  woiiok,  or  piece  of  soft  felt, 
supplied  the  place  of  a  saddle. 

They  aU  wore  a  handsome  piece  of  headdress  which 
we  had  not  seen  before ;  it  was  a  round  cap  on  which 
were  sewed,  as  thick  as  possible,  Russian  silver  coins, 
and  the  part  of  the  guwii  which  lay  over  the  ])reast 
was  adorned  in  the  same  way.  This  portion  of  their 
apparel,  as  well  as  the  metal  ornaments  fastened  to 
the  girdle  behind,  rattled  loudly  while  the  ladies 
trotted  at  a  good  rate  along  the  beaten  road.  Our 
attention  seemed  to  increase  their  speed,  and  one  of 
the  party  having  fallen  from  her  horse  near  the  vil- 
lage, the  others  made  the  greatest  exertions  to  replace 
her  quickly  in  her  seat,  looking  round  most  anxiuii^-ly 
at  the  same  time  to  see  whether  we  were  approacliing/ 

From  Anchikovo  we  travelled  to  Easan,  a  distance 
of  sixty-one  versts.  We  arrived  in  the  little  Russian 
town  of  Svtijik,  just  as  a  procession  of  the  priests  and 
other  inhabitants  was  taking  place  by  way  of  a  pre- 
paration for  the  festival  of  the  Transfiguration.  They 
seemed  to  be  very  strict  in  this  place  in  enforcing 
respect  to  the  religion  of  the  country ;  for  the  Nor- 
w^an  servanf^  of  our  party,  who  had  approached  the 
procession  without  making  the  usual  reverence,  was 
immediately  arrested ;  and  as  he  could  not  sj)eak  a 
word  of  Kussian,  it  was  some  time  before  he  could 
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be  allowed  to  return  to  his  party,  when  an  explana- 
tion took  place  and  the  matter  was  clean  d  up. 

In  the  town,  and  still  more  in  its  ininicdi.-ifc  vici- 
nity, the  Tatars  live  in  preponderating  numbers. 
Hence  their  language  is  here  very  zealously  studied 
by  the  Russians.  We  found  a  Russian  boy  in  Sviyik 
studying  a  Tatar  grammar  in  the  Russian  language, 
printed  in  Easan,  and  used  there  in  the  elementary 
schools. 

Tmmediately  behind  the  town  the  great  road  turns 

to  the  north,  without  touching  on  the  river  Sviija 
wliicli  flows  eastwards.  The  hills  (Bug6rki)  on  the 
ri,i;ht  bank  of  the  ^dga,  now  continually  bink,  ,'uid 
the  bed  of  the  river  is  here  further  removed  from 
the  ridges  on  both  sides^  than  was  the  case  with  that 
part  of  the  Volga's  coarse  which  we  had  seen  further 
towards  the  north-west.  The  approach  to  the  great 
stream  which  we  crossed  by  a  ferry  (above  the  mouth 
of  the  Svaja)  was  announced  at  some  dbtance  by  a 
broad  tract  of  sand. 

At  the  landing  place  by  the  ferry,  we  found  a 
number  of  Tatars,  who,  with  tliiir  single-horsed 
light  waggons,  were  waiting  for  the  ferry  boat,  and 
were  endea>'ouring  to  turn  the  time  to  account  in 
a  variety  of  occupations.  Some  were  bathing,  some 
swashing,  some  cooking,  according  to  their  several 
wants :  the  most  of  these  waggons  were  returning 
home  empty,  having  been  engaged  in  carrying  goods 
to  Nijnei  Novgorod. 

It  was  a  long  time  before  they  carried  over  the 
heavier  part  of  our  carriage  ;  for  the  lirst  boat  that 
arrived  was  only  calculated  to  bear  the  usual  light 
waggon  of  the  country,  but  the  other  and  larger 
vessel  was  employed  at  the  same  time  in  the  pressing 
business  of  the  Tatar  caravans.  The  current  of  the 
\o\gQ.  IB  here  very  moderate,  so  that  a  few  oars  suf- 
ficed to  manage  the  ferry  boat. 
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On  tlie  left  bank  we  meet,  in  the  first  place,  with  a 
tract  of  low  ground,  thickly  covered  with  willow 
bushes ;  and  which,  being  covered  with  mud  and  slime, 
bears  the  clearest  traces  of  annual  inundation,  and 
accordingly,  like  other  similar  places  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Nijegorod,  it  is  called  lugovoi  bireg,  or  willow 
bank.  Towards  the  east  are  to  be  seen  great  pools 
or  lakes,  which  nre  united,  during  tlie  floods,  with  the 
waters  of  tlie  Volo"?!. 

Yet  just  beyond  the  post-liouse  of  Kusem^tyeva, 
(in  a  straight  line  liardly  a  mile  from  the  Volga,)  the 
oak  woods  begin  again,  and  continue  for  about  seven 
miles,  where  at  length  the  towers  of  Kasan  are  seen 
rising  on  the  open  plain.  Westward  of  the  town, 
the  land  is  in  general  very  industriously  cultivated. 
In  the  middle  of  the  plain,  near  the  road,  is  a  stone 
chapel,  which  contains,  as  our  driver  assured  us,  the 
bones  of  the  llussian  warriors  who  fell  at  the  taking 
of  Kasan. 

Aug.  14.  ti'-  15.  —  The  chief  buildings  of  Kasan 
encircle  the  elevated  tongue  of  land,  which,  rising 
like  an  island  above  low  plains,  generally  liable 
to  inundation,  stands  between  the  left  bank  of  the 
little  river  Easanka,  and  the  still  smaller  stream,  the 
Btllak,  which  joins  the  preceding.  Close  to  the 
steepest  part  of  the  bank  lies  the  fort,  or  kreml, , 
Avhicli  is  still  surrounded  by  the  stone  wall  built  by 
the  Tatars.  On  the  side  towards  the  land,  also,  this 
projecting  hill  has  been  cut  away  so  steep  tiiat  one 
might  easily  suppose  the  artificial  declivity  to  be  a 
natural  precipice,  particularly  as  the  hollows  beneath 
are  in  spring  often  filled  with  water.  The  floods  of 
the  Volga  not  only  drive  back  the  current  of  the 
Kasanka,  but  force  the  water  of  this  river  to  quit 
entirely  its  usual  bed. 

Down  the  river  the  hill  sinks  i^radually,  and*  is 
skirted  by  the  principal  buildings  of  the  middle  town, 
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already  in  the  country  in  which  (as  the  ancient 
Greeks  expressed  it)  every  man  takes  for  a  time  the 
figure  of  a  beast. 

For  the  liglitor  fur  dress,  which  is  universally 
known  in  Russia  by  the  Tatar  name  tuliip,  the 
people  iu  tln^  jiUice  usually  choose  the  fine  fleece  of 
the  Kirgiz  sheep.  These  fleeces  are  partly  bought 
up  by  itinerant  Russian  dealers  in  the  camps  of  the 
nomades  in  the  government  of  Orenburg,  and  partly 
brought  by  the  Kirgizes  to  the  markets  of  Orenburg 
and  Troitsk.  The  black  skins  are  much  dearer  than 
the  white,  being  covered  with  a  longer,  sleeker,  and 
more  lasting  wool,  while  the  white  fleece  is  thin  and 
crisped. 

The  perfectly  protecting  fur  dress,  which  is  used 
for  Ion «x  continuance  in  the  open  air,  is  called  shiiba. 
Wolves'  skins  are  here  most  in  use  for  this  purpose, 
and  those  particularly  from  the  northern  parts  of  the 
government  of  Yenisei,  and  known  to  dealers  by  the 
name  of  Turukhansk  skins,  are  highly  prized. 

But  here,  on  the  very  threshold  of  Siberia,  there 
is  a  great  accumulation  of  the  most  costly  produc- 
tions of  the  Siberian  hunters  toil ;  and  these  are  " 
xiS4\l  in  genonil  to  ornament  fur  frarnients,  merely 
a.'*  a  lK)rdering.  But  the  wealthy  get  pelisses  made 
altogether  of  the  deai'est  fox  skins,  or  of  the  still 
moi\}  toipousive  light  skins  of  very  young  bears, 
which  are  perfectly  black  throughout. 

The  furry  side  of  the  pelisse  is  here  always  worn 
turned  in  towards  the  body:  and  it  is  considered 
tndis|H  u9abn^  that  the  other  ade  of  the  skiot  which 
is  tumtxl  outwards,  should  have  an  artificial  covering 
of  some  kind  linen  or  vx-^tton  is  used  by  the  common 
|HH>ploV  so  as  to  pnntvt  it  fi'oni  damp,  which  is 
injurious  to  evorv  kiiul  ka  ivltrv. 

e  Siiw  hero,  als<\  in  much  greater  variety  and 
abundAwoe  tlum  in  any  lUawx  pi^viously  \isited,  dried 
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fruit t\nd  vegetable  productions,  which  are  brought 
to  Orenburg  by  the  caravans  from  Bokhara,  and 
from  thence  are  sent  into  Siberia  and  to  this  place, 
a  small  portion  only  reaching  the  markets  further 
westwards. 

Under  the  Bokharian  names,  which  are  at  times, 
however,  a  little  disfigured,  are  to  be  bought  in  the 
bazaar  of  Easan  dried  apricots  (Urhk),  the  soft;  coats 

of  which  and  the  interior  pulp  arc  equally  agreeable. 
The  coat  or  skin  is  very  sweet,  and  in  the  dried  state 
is  from  four  to  six  lines  thick.  The  almond  of  the 
kernel,  also,  is  perfectly  sweet :  its  woody  receptacle 
is  at  the  same  time  as  smooth,  hard,  and  of  the  same 
figure,  as  that  of  the  apricot  cultivated  in  Europe. 
It  seems,  therefore,  as  if  certain  modes  of  culture 
could  suffice  to  remove  the  prussic  acid  and  the  bit- 
terness from  the  almonds  of  many  stone  fruits,  and 
to  make  them  eatable;  just  as  the  influence  of  cul- 
tivation appears  to  have  created  the  difference  be- 
tween the  bitter  and  sweet  varieties  of  the  common 
aim  )Ih1  ;  for  in  Cato's  time  the  Ivonians  were  ac- 
quainted only  with  the  bitter  kind,  and  it  was  not 
till  a  later  period  that  the  sweet  variety  was  im- 
ported into  Italy  under  the  name  of  Greek  nuts.  Now 
both  kinds  are  cultivated  in  the  same  places. 

Here  also  may  be  found,  under  the  name  of 
Kishmish,  dried  grapes,  of  a  kind  wholly  without 
seeds.  Raisins  made  from  grapes  of  the  ordinaiy 
kinds  of  vine  bear  here  the  common  Russian  name 
of  t'shiu,  which  is  also  used  bv  the  Tatars,  in  whose 
langua;re  ^m/m  still  means  a  grape,  in  like  manner 
the  dried  plums  im|)orted  b}'"  the  Bokharians  are 
called  by  the  Russian  name  (siivi)  ;  that  fruit  being 
already  well  known  from  other  sources. 

But  the  Pistashi,  as  they  arc  called,  or  else  Fist ashi, 
(Pistachio  nuts)  bear  the  Bokharian  name.  These 
are  pear-shaped  seeds,  or  what  botanists  would  call 
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DrupcBf  about  buc  lines  in  length  and  two  or  three 
lines  broad  at  the  widest  part,  with  clo8e*fitting, 
yellow,  parchment-like  covers,  and  with  an  oily  split 
kernel,  of  bright  green  colour. 

These  Pistachio  niit^  are  usually  bought  here  in 
Ivasan,  toircther  with  a  yellowish  maniui,  which  is 
doubtless  produced  in  large  quantities  by  the  })laMt 
itself ;  for  the  pear-shaped  seeds  are  found  often 
enough  enclosed  in  the  indurated  manna,  or  glued 
togetlier  by  it  5  so  ,tbat  it  is  obvious  that  both  pro- 
ductionSf  the  manna  and  the  seed,  were  picked  up 
at  the  same  time  from  the  ground  at  the  foot  of  the 
tree.  Dried  dates  too  (in  Russian  finik)  are  sure  to 
be  found  among  the  Bokharian  fhiits. 

The  Bokhurians  sell  the  pood  of  uriik  to  the  Rus« 
sian  traders  for  sixty-five  rooblcs,  that  is  to  say,  one 
pound  for  about  one  shilling  and  live  pence;  the 
other  fruits  usually  cost  twenty-five  roobles  ilm  yoodf 
or  seven  pence  the  pound. 

Here,  too,  these  and  other  sweet  vegetable  produc* 
tions  are  much  in  favour  with  the  Russian  people ;  and 
perhaps  a  general  ground  for  that  partiality  which 
they  evince  to  fruit,  and  which  has  been  so  often 
•  referred  to,  may  be  found  in  the  circumstance  that, 
durin^f  the  lons^  and  strict  fasts  which  they  are  oblifjed 
to  keep  even  \u  winter,  it  allows  them  an  agreeable 
change  with  the  ordinary  (ish  diet.  In  summer  the 
vegetable  food  of  the  inhabitants  of  Kasan  is  extremely 
various  and  abundant.  Not  only  do  all  kinds  of 
bread  corn,  from  spelt,  which  is  sensitive  as  to  climate, 
and  wheat  down  to  the  hardier  barley,  grow  well  in 
the  fields,  but  the  gardens  also  produce  potatoes, 
peas,  turnips  and  cabbage,  gherkins  and  pumpkins  in 
great  plenty ;  while  the  Kirgiss  and  Russians  inha- 
biting the  country  to  the  south,  bring  to  the  market 
a  large  supply  of  sweet  melons  (Cueumis  Melo;  in 
llubsian,  Dina) ;  and  a  still  larger  of  water  melons 
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(Ciicurbita  citrallus ;  Russian,  Arbiis).  This  last- 
mentioned  extraordinarily  juicy  and  cooling  fruit 
lies  in  great  heaps  in  the  market,  and  being  sold  for 
next  to  nothing,  it  affords  to  the  poorer  claases  a 
grateful  as  well  as  wholesome  nutriment. 

The  great  supply  of  fish  which  is  sent  to  Easan 
from  the  provinces  bordering  on  the  Volga  likewise 
contributes  not  a  little  to  satisfy  the  wants  of  the 
labouri  ng  population.  Here  we  saw  for  the  first  time, 
besides  the  well-known  Black  Caviar,  as  it  is  called,  of 
the  sturgeon,  the  White  Caviar  also,  prepared  from  the 
roe  of  the  pike  and  salmon.  And  it  may  be  observed, 
that  the  name  given  to  this  dainty  throughout  the 
West  of  Europe,  and  which,  it  is  well  known^  was 
first  applied  to  it  in  Italy  where  the  article  was  im- 
ported, is  as  little  used  in  Kasan  as  in  the  rest  of 
Russia^  and  the  name  ordinarily  given  to  it  is  Ikrd^ 
which  originally  signifies  only  the  roe  of  the  fish  in 
its  raw  state. 

As  the  country  is  rich  in  produce,  so  the  to^vn  of 
Kasaii  also  has,  together  with  the  usujil  branches  of 
manufacturing  industry,  some  which  arc  p<jL-uliar  to 
itself.  One  of  these  is  the  preparation  and  staining 
of  Russia  leather;  a  business  in  which  the  Tatars 
settled  in  Kasan  are  actively  engaged :  another  is  the 
making  of  a  favourite  kind  of  soap  (miicio),  which 
cut  into  small  pieces,  and  packed  in  coarsely  painted 
wooden  boxes^  is  sent  all  over  Russia. 

The  use  of  this,  or  some  similar  cosmetic  appliances, 
among  the  aboriginal  occupants  of  Southern  Russia, 
is  likely  to  have  been  occasioned,  as  it  certainl)'  was 
lavoured,  by  the  great  abundinirn  of  alkuliiio  plants 
which  spring  up  in  the  ste])pes  of  that  (  ountry. 
Herodotus  speaks  only  of  a  very  remarkable  substi« 
tute  for  soap  used  by  the  Scythian  women,,  when  he 
tells  us  that  they  plastered  their  faces  and  bodies 
with  a  soft  paste  made  of  the  shavings  of  a  pa]> 
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ticular  kind  of  wood,  and  stripped  it  o£P  again  when 
it  was  quite  dry,  by  which  means  they  completely 
cltiuiised  the  skin.  This  seems  to  Lave  been  only  a 
process  for  promoting  absorption,  like  that  which  is 
used  to  cxtir|)ate  freckles;  but,  according  to  the  tes- 
timony of  the  historian  Nestor,  the  heathen  Sclavo- 
nians,  in  the  middle  of  Russia,  made  use  of  a  cleansing 
lye  or  alkaline  solution,  as  early  as  the  fiftieth  year  of 
the  Christian  era ;  for  when  the  apostle  Andrew  re- 
turned to  Rome  from  his  missionary  journey  into 
Russia,  as  it  b  assumed,  he  is  said  to  have  described 
the  vapour  baths  of  the  people,  and  to  have  used 
these  words:  They  pour  lye  (Mitely)  upon  tlicm- 
selves,  and  tlien  they  begin  to  brush  and  scrub 
themselves  with  the  twigs  of  trees."  Now,  thougli 
the  truth  of  this  whole  story  of  the  missionary 
journey  might  be  reasonably  questioned,  yet  Nestor^s 
statement  proves,  nevertheless,  the  great  antiquity  of 
the  usage  mentioned  in  it ;  for  otherwise  the  old  his- 
torian would  never  have  selected  this  very  custom  as 
the  one  which  characterised  the  Sdavonians  at  that 
time,  and  as  a  mark  whereby  they  could  be  recognised 
iiilalliMy.  At  a  larcr  date,  we  find  it  stated  that 
some  1  Russians  from  Siberia,  who  were  carried  off  into 
cnptivity  by  tlie  Chinese,  grew  into  great  favour  with 
this  people  by  teaching  them  how  to  make  soap. 

]iJany  of  the  inhabitants  of  Kasan  carry  on  with 
great  profit  the  factor  s  business  of  purchasing  and 
transmitting  goods ;  for  the  place  has  for  this  purpose 
a  favourable  situation,  being  on  the  borders  of  two 
iH'gions,  so  constituted  by  nature  that  they  can  mu- 
tually coiiqiletc  each  other's  riches  by  interchanging 
pnnhietions.  The  mauutactures  of  the  i^mopean 
artlsuu),  in  nil  tla  ir  ondless  variety,  are  easily  brought 
In  this  \)\'.u'(\  and  not  fnr  off  is  Northern  Asia,  the 
iiihahitunts  of  which  are  always  ready  to  barter  the 
rivUvn  which  nature  lavishes  on  them  for  the  most 
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trifling  productions  of  industry.  In  this  quarter, 
therefore,  mercantile  travelling,  after  the  old  fashion, 
is  far  more  profitable  to  him  who  ventures  on  it  than 
in  Western  Kussia ;  because  great  differences  in  the 

value  of  the  goods  to  be  bartered  are  to  be  found 
even  mthin  the  limits  where  travelliuLT  is  easy.  The 
trade  in  Chinese  tea  is  a  source  ot  areat  wealth  to 
the  merehants  of  Kasan ;  but  that  trade  does  not 
consist  in  purchasing  the  tea  directly  and  at  once, 
with  money :  the  acquisition  of  the  Chinese  product 
usually  condudes  a  long  and  complicated  system  of 
barter,  the  course  of  which  can  be  learned  only  in 
the  interior  of  Siberia,  where  it  is  carried  on.  In  the 
individuals  here  who.  are  enriched  by  trade  maybe 
observed  the  sumo  fundamental  principles  with  re- 
spect to  their  frugal  enjoyments,  the  same  decided 
propensity  for  the  ancient  and  rude  simplicity  of 
manners,  as  is  manifested  in  St.  Petersburg  by  those 
in  the  same  condition  of  life.  In  general  the  most 
expensive  articles  in  their  houses  are  richly  orna- 
mented images  of  saints;  and  it  is  only  on  plants, 
or  on  well-kept  gardens  and  conservatories,  that  they 
will  cheerfully  expend  connderable  sums. 

It  was  certainly  a  judicious  choice  which  erected 
a  city  favoured  by  the  fertility  of  the  surrounding 
coin  I  try,  by  industry  and  commerce,  into  a  school 
also  of  modern  civilisation ;  and  tlie  success  of  the 
University  of  Kasan  seems  to  correspond  fully  with 
the  Avise  and  liberal  views  which  regulated  its 
foundation! 

The  study  of  the  national  history  is  encouraged 
there,  not  only  by  the  character  of  the  university 
library,  but  tieo  by  a  remarkably  rich  collection  of 
Russian  and  Tatar  coins  —  a  most  important  monu- 
ment of  the  past.  'J  lie  study  of  the  Eastern  lan- 
guages also  is  carried  on  at  the  very  sources,  and 
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many  of  the  students  are  stimulated  by  practical 
necesBlt) ,  as  well  as  by  the  thirst  of  knowledge* 

In  respect  to  the  natural  sciences,  descriptive  as 
well  as  mathematical,  the  teachers,  who  are  them- 
selves eminent  men,  have  apparatus  and  collections 
placed  at  their  disposal  which  are  worthy  of  them. 
Proiessui'  Eversmann  gives  up  disinterestedly  to  the 
use  of  the  university  tlie  rich  collections  made  bv 
him  in  the  course  of  his  extensive  travels.  The  Ob- 
servatory is  well  furnished  with  instruments,  and 
recently  there  has  been  purchased  for  it  a  meridian 
circle  by  Reichenbach,  which,  even  in  the  centre  of 
European  civilisation,  might  still  pass  for  a  rarity. 

In  the  midst  of  all  these  European  institutions, 
the  peculiarities  of  the  original  Asiatic  inhabitants 
still  remain  undisturbed.  In  the  streets  it  b  easv  to 
distinguish  the  Tatars  from  the  Russians ;  for  even 
when  employed  in  driv  ing  waggons  or  in  other  occu- 
pations, and  not  wearing  their  peculiar  outer  gar- 
ment (Khalat),  they  are  yet  recognisable  by  the  dark 
colour  of  their  lean,  muscular,  and,  as  it  were,  an- 
gular visage ;  by  the  close-fitting  cap,  which  always 
covers  the  closely-shaved  skuU,  and  by  a  certain 
smartness  of  gait  and  demeanour.  ^lany  of  them,  as 
well  as  the  Bokharians  settled  in  the  place,  offer  for 
sale  in  the  streets,  or  carry  about  to  the  houses,  cheap 
Asiatic  manuiaetures,  particularly  articles  of  clothing. 
They  dwell  quite  apart  from  the  Russian  inhabitants. 

The  southern  quarters  of  the  town  consist,  for  the 
most  part,  of  wooden  houses  of  a  single  story,  occu- 
pied by  Russian  mechanics,  tin  iireat  majority  of 
whom  are  smiths  and  wheelwrights.  These  streets 
border  on  a  broad  hollow,  in  the  middle  of  which 
runs  the  Bulak,  at  present  a  small  stream.  In  spring 
this  hollow  is  all  covered  with  water,  and  even  now 
it  is  a  quagmire,  unsafe  to  tread  on,  and  is  crossed 
only  in  certain  places  by  means  of  planks.  Beyond 
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this,  we  arrive  at  the  banks  of  the  smaller  lake 
Kaban,  at  the  place  where  the  Buhik  c^uits  it  and 
turns  north- westward  to  the  Kasaiika. 

On  the  pretty  hills  which  encircle  this  lake,  the 
Tatars  iiuve  maintained  a  populous  settlement.  We 
visited  them  towards  sunset^  and  received  permission 
to  be  present  at  the  evening  worship,  which  was 
about  to  commence  in  the  great  Mesjid  or  mosque. 
The  approach  to  the  portico  of  the  sacred  edifice  is 
by  a  few  steps,  which  were  fenced  round  hj  walls 
and  a  wooden  paling.  We  entered  first  into  a  wide 
quadrangular  hall :  along  the  walls  are  placed  rows 
of  tall  grave-stones,  dug  up  in  the  vicinity,  and  set 
up  here  to  perpetuate  the  mcmoiy'  of  some  saintly 
characters.  The  Tatars,  as  they  came  in,  stood  for 
a  little  time  in  silent  prayer  before  these  stones. 
Each  left  his  shoes  at  the  door  of  the  circular  hall 
adjoining,  and  proceeded  barefooted  to  its  eastern 
wall,  where  he  squatted  down,  with  his  legs  under 
him,  on  the  mats  which  cover  the  floor  of  the  ex- 
tremely simple  and  unadorned  edifice.  The  people, 
thus  fi>nning  a  semicircle  facing  the  west,  sat  as 
motionless  as  statues,  which  they  resembled  the 
more  on  account  of  their  white  clothing,  the  narrow 
windows  giving  entrance  to  only  a  fe  w  iaint  raA  s  of 
the  evening  light.  The  priest  in  the  mean  time  had 
seated  himstlf  on  the  gi'ound,  at  tin-  western  side  of 
the  hall ;  and,  with  his  face  to  the  eoiigregation,  he  now 
began  to  read  verses  from  the  Koran,  in  a  chanting 
sonorous  voice,  and  with  rhythmical  cadence.  When 
the  verses  were  read,  the  hearers  bowed  their  heads 
to  the  ground,  and  a  dead  sUence  i^igned  during  the 
silent  prayer.  Headings  and  pauses  were  in  this 
way  repeated  several  times,  until  at  the  conclusion 
of  a  prayer,  the  priest  rose,  and  addressing  our  guide 
begged  us  to  leave  the  Mesjid,  as  the  presence  of  un- 
believers could  not  be  allowed  during  the  rest  of  the 
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service.  The  great  simplicity  of  this  ceremony,  and 
the  enthusiastic  profound  piety  expressed  by  the 
priest's  mode  of  recitation,  and  still  more  by  the  de- 
meanour of  his  hearers,  could  not  fail  to  make  a  deep 

impression  on  the  mind  of  the  candid  spectator. 

On  our  way  back  we  met  with  several  Tatars  who 
were  now  only  going  to  the  Mesjid.  They  were  dis- 
tin<2;uishcd  by  several  peculiarities  of  dress,  having 
their  heads  enveloped  with  a  large  complicated  white 
turban,  like  that  of  the  Ottomans,  and  each  of  them 
had  a  long  staff,  which  is  the  distinction,  as  our  guide 
informed  us,  of  those  who  have  made  distant  pil- 
grimages. 

The  houses  of  the  Tatar  town  are  small  and  un* 
adorned,  like  those  of  Russian  villages,  constructed 
of  rough  logs,  without  exterior  planking.    But  in 

their  internal  arrangciiients  tliey  dilfcr  from  the  Rus- 
sian cabins ;  they  have,  for  example,  always  window 
curtains,  behind  which  the  women  are  careful  to  con- 
ceal themselves  when  any  one  passes  by.  Close  to 
the  lake,  in  front  of  the  town,  we  passed  by  some 
women  hastening  to  the  water,  where  a  number  of 
them  were  already  busily  employed  in  washing  clothes. 
They  all  wore  white  linen  gowns,  which  differed  from 
those  of  the  Cheremissian  women,  in  being  made  with 
more  ample  folds,  but  particularly  by  the  long  veil, 
which,  being  attached  to  the  upper  part  of  the  gown 
behind,  serves  as  a  hood.  The  light  and  timid  step 
of  these  women  recalled  to  niiucl  in  a  lively  manner 
the  Avords  of  the  poet,  who  has  so  profoundly  seized 
on  the  characteristics  of  Tatar  life ; 

In  aiuplo  folds  of  snowy  white  conccal'd 

The  Taliir  inaldi'u  swiftly  glides  along, 
Like  raorninj;  mists  when  flying  o'er  tlie  field 

Noiseless  and  bright 

*  Fnahkin,  in  his  poem  entiUed  **  The  Fouateiiui  of  Bakcbiaerili.'* 
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For  the  purposes  of  cleanliness,  as  required  by  tlioir 
relirrion,  the  Tatars  hav<'  constructed  a  great  number 
of  wooden  jetties,  at  a  little  height  above  the  water, 
aad  on  these  they  perform  the  ablutioDS  which  must 
precede  their  often  repeated  prayers. 

The  peculiarities,  so  perfectly  preserved,  of  the 
Tatars  in  this  place,  awaken  within  us  an  involuntary 
interest  respecting  the  fate  of  their  forefathers ;  and 
we  therefore  learn  with  pleasure  the  accurate  ni- 
formation,  collected  as  early  as  1778,  by  Grig^ry 
Stepdnovich  Surovzof  (at  that  tiim  professor  in  the 
University),  respecting  the  conquest  of  Kasan  by  the 
Russians,  which  is  the  grand  crisis  of  the  history  of 
two  neighbouring  nations.  Guided  by  these  historical 
inquiries,  the  poet  Kheraskof  too  has  described  this 
memorable  event  in  his  epic  entitled  "  Rosiiida." 

Kasan  had  been  already  three  times  totally  changed 
as  to  external  appearance  >by  conflagrations  which 
took  place  within  the  first  century  of  Russian  sove* 
reignty,  (from  the  year  1552,)  when  in  1774  another 
fire  destroyed  also  the  ancient  archives  of  the  place, 
and  rendered  inquiries  into  its  original  condition  and 
fortunes  aj)parcmly  impossible.  Yet  the  zealous  re- 
searches of  Surovzov,  directed  onl}  ului-  original 
documents,  succeeded  in  making  good  the  apparent 
los>i.  Chronicles,  contemporaneous  with  the  taking 
of  the  place,  were  found  in  several  of  the  neighbour- 
ing monasteries,  and  these  writings  were  compared 
by  the  diligent  historian  with  one  another,  as  well  as 
with  monuments  of  another  kind.  His  critical  cau- 
tion made  him  mistrust  the  fanciful  tales  which  were 
current  among  the  Tatars,  but  he  got  the  oldest  of 
these  people  to  point  out  to  him  the  spots  where  the 
remains  of  towers  or  gates,  or  other  vestiges  of  the 
ancient  city,  were  stiU  traceable  in  their  early  days. 

Another  and  fuller  evidence  to  the  same  effect,  was 
ottered  by  a  church  solemnity,  which  by  yearly  re- 
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petition  had  been  preserved  unchanged  from  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  down  to  the  time 

when  these  researches  were  commenced.  A  few  years 
niter  the  conquerurs  had  settled  in  Kusan,  the  place 
was  visited  hv  a  dreadful  i)cstilence.  Recourse  was 
had,  as  visual,  to  the  saints,  and  it  was  ordered  tliat 
the  imat^e  of  the  Smolensko  Mother-of-God  should  be 
taken  from  the  neighbouring  convent  of  the  Seven 
Seas,  and  be  carried  round  the  walls  of  the  city  as 
they  then  slood,  the  liturgy  being  repeated  at  every 
gate.  This  order  was  obeyed  with  unfailing  punc- 
tuality for  centuries,  and  excavations  proved,  that  in 
the  p'rocesidon  of  1778,  the  halta  were  made  only  at 
the  places  where  the  gates  of  the  town  had  formerly 

The  extent  of  the  old  Tatar  city  was  hardly  less 
than  that  of  Kasan  at  the  present  day.  It  stretched 
alonir  the  Huhik,  from  its  mouth  nearlv  two  miles  to 
the  south,  ahnost  to  the  little  Kaban  lake,  and  its 
diameter  along  theKasanka  was  of  equal  length.  The 
walls  round  the  town  measured  in  thickness  twenty- 
eight  feet,  and  were  formed  of  two  parallel  wooden 
fences  twenty-five  feet  asunder,  and  having  the  sptfce 
between  them  filled  up  with  stones  and  clay.  The 
wooden  fences,  as  well  as  the  towers  over  the  gates, 
were  formed  of  oak  timbers  of  extraordinary  thick- 
ness. The  gates,  with  their  towers,  were  thirteen  in 
number,  those  which  were  due  east  and  wesit  leading 
directly  into  the  Kreml. 

How  this  hauirhty  and  ai)parently  strong  city,  in 
spite  of  all  its  furtitications,  was  obligcnl  to  submit  to 
the  Russian  arms,  is  related  most  circumstantially  by 
the  chronicles.  On  the  23d  of  August,  1552,  the 
Tsar  Joan  Vasilievich  came  with  a  numerous  army  to 
Svfijik ;  on  the  28th  he  crossed  the  Volga ;  and  on 
^^^.SCtehestablished  his  camp  at  the  mouth  and  along 
Wr        ^^^P^  ^      Easanks.   Sheikh  Ali,  a  ruler 
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who  had  been  deposed  1)y  the  people  of  Knsnn,  had 
gone  forward  to  meet  the  Tsar,  and  concluded  a  league 
with  him  on  the  way.  The  same  chief,  attended  by 
some  Russian  captams,  descended  the  Volga  with 
provisions  and  guns,  which  he  succeeded  in  landing 
safely  a  couple  of  mUes  below  the  mouth  of  the  Ka- 
sanka.  The  Mirza  Kamki  also,  and  seven  otlicr 
deserters  from  Ivasaii,  joined  the  Tsar,  and  gave  in- 
t<?lliq'encc  calculated  to  hasten  the  ruin  of  tlieir  miti<^n. 
They  di.sclosed  the  plans  of  defence  adopted  by  Yedi- 
ger,  who  was  at  that  time  ruler  of  Kasan. 

The  main  body  of  the  army  then  advanced  nlon^ 
the  left  bank  of  the  Kasanka;  and  in  the  fields^  called 
the  Tsar's  Meadows,  they  found  the  heavy  cannon 
which  had  been  brought  down  the  river.  The  boats, 
however,  which  were  laden  with  the  provisions,  foun* 
'  dered  in  a  storm,  and  the  assailants  had  to  endure, 
in  consequence,  some  severe  privations. 

The  army  being  divided  into  two  bodies,  one  of 
them,  uiiJer  the  Tsar,  invested  the  to^vn  from  the 
west,  round  by  the  north  to  the  north-east;  while  the 
other,  under  Skeikh  Ali,  makinir  a  wide  circuit  round 
the  south  side  of  Kasan,  hastened  to  occupy  the  road 
to  Arsk,  for  it  was  known  that  the  neighbouring 
Tatars  on  that  side  were  on  their  way  to  succour  the 
city.  Tn  fact,  there  were  already  30,000  men  con* 
cealed  along  this  road :  these  fell  upon  the  Russians, 
who  had  also  to  repel  sallies,  and  bear  a  brisk 
cannonade  from  the  town.  Yet  the  latter  remained 
masters  of  the  fit  Id.  From  that  time  the  attacks  on 
the  walls  conimcnoed,  and  a  detachment  of  the  army 
was  sent  to  Arsk  to  liberate  the  Christian  captives, 
who,  in  previous  wars,  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
the  Tatar*  of  that  place. 

The  chronicles  relate  with  much  detail,  how  for 
forty  "days  the  victory  still  seemed  doubt^l,  and  how 
the  Russian  cavalry  were  engaged  in  repelling  the 
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attacks  of  the  Meadowland-Cheranisses  who  hastened 
to  the  relief  of  the  Tatars.    But  one  or  two  incidents 

which  seem  to  exhibit  the  besiejred  in  a  characteristic 
light  are  bettor  worthy  oi'  our  notice. 

The  Jius-i:ui  warriors  who  were  stationed  in  the 
tix-nclies  without  tent."^,  suficred  much  from  the  con- 
stant heavy  rains ;  and  this  annoyance  was  univer- 
sally ascribed  to  the  arts  of  the  Tatar  queen  Sum- 
by6ka,  who  was  celebrated  as  an  enchantress,  and  to 
the  subordinate  koldimi^  or  sorcerers  of  the  city. 

During  the  siege  the  streets  of  Easan  were  dreaiy 
and  desolate ;  for  the  inhabitants  who  were  not  em- 
ployed  on  the  walls,  withdrew  into  the  cellars  and 
caves,  which  had  been  constructed  in  all  the  open 
courts,  in  case  of  such  disasters.  The  besieged  showed 
the  most  ubstiiiate  dL-tennination.  Many  of  their 
numlHT  had  fjillen  into  the  Iiands  ut  the  Ru^^sians, 
and  wei"e  laj^tened  by  iht  se  to  the  palisades  in  front 
of  the  attacking  line,  in  order  to  move  the  compassion 
of  the  besieged,  and  induce  them  to  sarrender  the 
place.  But  the  citizens,  firing  at  the  captives  from 
the  walls^  called  out  by  way  of  reply,  No  citizen  of 
KasMin  will  outUve  his  freedom/' 

But  after  all,  the  taking  of  the  place  would  hardly 
have  been  effected,  had  it  not  been  for  the  arts  of  an 
cxjK'rienced  engineer,  wlio.  under  the  title  of  Kos- 
muisl,  or  liiventor  (the  transhition  of  the  Latin  term 
inireniat»>r,"  at  that  time  generally  used  in  Europe), 
hapjK'ned  to  be  witli  the  Kussian  army.  A  vaulted 
brick  g:dlery  led  from  the  Kreml  down  to  the  Kasauka, 
and  through  tliis  was  obtained  the  necessaiy  supply 
of  water,  the  Kussian  artillery  forbidding  approach 
to  most  parts  of  the  river.  It  took  twenty  days  to 
complete  three  subterranean  galleries,  one  of  which 
undermined  the  above  mentioned  vaulted  passage^ 
another  led  to  the  powder  magazine  in  the  heart  of 
the  Kreml ;  and  the  third  terminated  in  like  maimer 
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beneath  the  dwelling  of  the  ruler  of  Kasan.  When 
the  mines  were  complete  and  charged  with  powder, 
the  besieging  army  mustered  in  the  plain  towards 
Arsk.  Divine  service  was  begun,  and  as  the  priest 
uttered  the  words,  a  flock  only  shall  be  his,  and  a 
shepherd,"  the  mines  exploded,  and  two  towors  of 
the  Krcml,  with  a  part  of  the  to^vn  walk,  1  ly  in  i  uliis. 

In  the  streets  of  Kasan  every  step  tbrv\ard  was 
boiifrht  with  blood.  The  Tatars  had  already  fallen  in 
thousands,  when  in  front  of  a  ^lesjid  in  the  Kreiiil, 
a  band  of  priests,  led  by  their  chief,  or  Kiil-sherif- 
M  ullah,  fell  suddenly  on  the  Russians.  A  new  combat 
of  the  fiercest  kind  now  began,  and  it  was  only  over 
the  dead  bodies  of  the  priests,  that  the  victors  at 
length  arrived  near  the  dwelling  of  the  ruler.  There 
stood  Yediger,  with  a  band  of  &ith{ul  adherents ;  but 
on  the  opposite  side  he  had  placed,  in  the  hope  of 
corrupting  the  enemy,  a  thousand  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful young  women,  in  the  ga}  est  apparel.  But  these 
temptations  failed  to  chansre  tlie  pui-puse  of  the  Rus- 
sian army  ;  and  the  adherents  ut  tlie  Tatar  prince 
fought  long  and  valiantly  before  they  could  effect 
their  escape  from  the  Kreml,  to  a  ford  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Kasanka.  But  there  they  encount  i  d  a 
resistance  which  it  was  vain  to  contend  with.  They 
surrendered  Yediger  into  the  hands  of  the  Russians, 
esclmming,  Take  our  ruler,  and  treat  him  as  befits 
his  rank ;  but  we  die  with  arms  in  our  hands.*'  It 
happened  as  they  said  ;  not  one  of  the  warriors  sur- 
vived the  fall  of  Kasan,  and  the  independence  of  the 
nation  terminated  on  the  12th  of  October,  1j52. 

All  matters  relating:  to  the  intercourse  by  post  be- 
tween Kasan  and  Tobolsk  are  under  the  management 
of  one  of  the  two  General-Postmasters  resident  iu 
those  cities.  On  the  part  of  the  authorities  here  we 
experienced  the  most  kind  and  hospitable  exertions 
to  further  the  objects  of  our  journey.    Thus,  one  of 
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those  officers,  who  arc  in  Russia  called  postillions, 
and  whose  ordinary  business  it  is  to  forward  letters 
and  packages  from  one  chief  post-town  to  another 
adjacent  one  (as  from  Tobolsk  to  Easan,  irom  Kasan 
to  Moskow,  &c«),  and  to  keep  an  eye  on  the  couriers 
along  tkc  road,  was  assip^ed  to  us,  as  an  attendant, 
as  fur  as  Tobolsk.  This  niiarJ  of  honour  or  of  pro- 
tection was  compkteJy  ni  nicd,  as  is  usual,  witli  pis- 
toi.">  sus|)cndcd  from  his  breast,  and  with  a  sabre,  so 
that  the  very  sight  of  him  was  calculated  to  make  us 
quake  at  the  apprehended  dangers  of  the  ensuing 
part  of  our  journey,  of  which  dangers,  nevertheless, 
wc  could  never  discover,  in  fact,  the  least  symptom. 

About  noon  on  the  20th  of  Augu^  we  left  Kasan, 
and  passed  with  the  usual  speed  through  an  open 
plain,  which  is  in  some  places  tilled.  *  The  stations 
of  Yanchiirino,  twenty-five  versts,  and  Chuiilin,  forty- 
nine  vcrsts  from  Kasan,  are  inhabited  by  Tatars,  who 
are  chiefly  occupied  in  flgriculture  and  cattle  breed- 
ing ;  yet  it  is  generally  remarked  that  refinement  of 
maimers  and  multiplication  of  wants  make  more 
progress  with  these  people  than  with  the  Russian 
peasantry.  Men  and  women  here  are  neatly  clothed. 
The  smooth-shorn  pate  of  the  former,  covered  with 
the  tight-fitting  cap,  and  the  precise  cut  of  their 
beards,  form  a  striking  contrast  with  the  aavage  head 
of  hair,  completely  in  a  state  of  nature,  which  b 
usually  worn  by  the  Russiaos.  Their  houses  are 
never  without  some  good  carpets  and  cushions  to 
cover  the  seats  and  beds.    It  is  only  in  the  houses 

*  In  tlic  year  1 785,  as  the  members  ot  liiUliig's  expedition  were  passing 
over  iim  part  of  their  route,  they  tniTeUed  through  a  thick  oak  forest 
from  the  eighteenth  to  the  fifty-second  verst  beyond  Kasan  ;  but  on  their 
return  in  1794  this  tract  was  already  cleared  of  timber.  At  that  time, 
as  at  pre.wnt,  the  demands  of  the  Raltir  fleet  caused  gieat  annual  devas- 
tation in  the  oak  wooda  of  Kasan.  I'arties  of  seamen,  under  the  command 
of  taatl  officers,  fell  the  timbw,  as  near  the  Volga  as  poasiUe,  and  float 
at,  in  rails,  up  the  river  to  the  Nera. 
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that  the  women  are  to  be  seen.  True  to  the  universal 
national  costume,  they  are  always  dressed  in  the  loose 
white  summer  gowns.  They  never  assist  the  men  in 
yoking  the  horses  or  doing  other  coarse  work,  as  1b 
frequently  witnessed  in  the  Bussian  villages. 

One  never  hears  the  Tatars  utter  those  manifold 
and  spiritedly  personifying  calls  and  exclamations 
which  the  Russian  drivers  make  use  of  to  cheer  ,  their 
horses  or  to  caution  them.  The  uniform  cry,  Aidd ! 
tiikes  the  place  of  all  that  eloquence,  and  even  this 
cry  was  more  frequently  addressed  by  our  impatient 
Tlussian  attendant  to  the  driver,  than  by  the  latter  to 
the  horses. 
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CHAP.  vn. 

CaOBlLIN.  —  ABOU  —  VBTnSKKA.       TATAB  BOBIAL-OBOntlD.  — 

SYMPTotlS  OF  APl'ROACir  TO  THK  UTtAL.  —  ROCK  AT  YAA'GUL.  

MALMUISH.  GOLD   FOUND  UKUK.  FUS5ILS.  BEAU  HUNTING. 

— HUVEU    VYATKA.  —  THE    VOTYAKS  HEIGHTS  DETEiiMlNED. 

-^BPPECT  OF  rORBSTS  OH  THB  CUVATB.      BUBL      IBOK  WOBK8 

OF  VOTKA. —  CAST  STEEL. —  IJE. —  HISTORY  OP  80BAKIN.  MODE 

OF  MAKING  riRE-ARMS.  —  M!XI  L»  POPULATION  OF  THE  COUNTRY. 

 SOSNOVKA.  MJGliATlON  Of  SEHFS. —  ROAD  TO  DUBROVA.  

BLBTATION  OF  THE  GROCND.  —  TORTUOUS  COURSE  OF  TOE 
ICAKA.  —  DUBBOTA.  —  OKHANSK. 

At  Churilin  begin  hills  of  considerable  height,  the 
rivulets  among  which  run  northwards  into  the  bed  of 
the  Easanka.  The  ground  is  rocky,  and  evidently  of 
stratified  formation ;  its  character  continues  nnchanged 

to  tlie  little  Tatar  town  of  Arsk,  where  wc  erossed,  by 
a  shallow  ford,  the  rapid,  but  in  this  place  still  di- 
minutive Kasanka  :  we  then  ascended  through  a  glen 
to  tlie  heights  of  the  right  bank,  on  the  declivity  of 
which  ai*e  scattered  the  wooden  cabins  of  the  inhabi- 
tants. The  hiUs  consist  of  a  brilliaut  white  slaty 
limestone,  the  strata  of  which  are  more  inclined  than 
any  that  we  have  observed  since  we  left  the  south- 
eastern elope  of  the  Valdai  range.  In  the  village 
the  people  were  employed  driving  in  a  very  large  flock 
of  sheep,  perhaps  in  order  to  slaughter  them,  and  use 
their  fleeces  for  "Nvinter  clothing.  Many  of  the  men 
had  already  slieep-skin  pelisses  hung  over  their 
shoulders,  and  with  a  clear  sky,  the  evening  was 
extremely  cool. 

We  s[)ent  tlie  night  in  the  imperial  post-house,  at 
the  village  of  ^letyeshka,  sixty-seven  versts  from 
Kasan.  Near  it  was  a  Tatar  burial-ground,  on  the 
right  side  of  the  road.  On  every  grave  there  is  a 
rectangular  chest,  raised  about  four  feet  above  the 
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gronnd,  about  tho  length  of  a  man,  and  filled  with 
earth.  It  is  lurnied  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
dwelling  houses,  with  rough-hewn  posts  laid  one  upon 
the  other.  The  graves  were  in  general  parallel  to 
one  another,  the  longer  sides  lying  nearly  east  and 
west*  • 

August  21.  —  We  travelled  from  Metjreshka  to 
Melet,  9 if  versts.  During  the  night,  which  was 
cloudless,  a  heavy  dew  had  fieJlen  on  the  fields  round 
^Mctyeshka,  and  the  temperature  of  the  air  near  the 
ground  had  sunk  at  the  same  time  to  4°  R. 

In  the  forenoon  of  to-day  the  sky  was  covered  by 
the  vapours  rising  from  the  ground  ;  but  after- 
wards during  a  few  hours  the  temperature  increased 
rapidly.  Tlic  clouds,  however,  did  not  disappear 
completely  till  evening.  The  first  part  of  our  journey 
was  through  an  umbrageous  wood,  of  the  richest 
green,  into  which  I  wandered  a  short  distance,  during 
a  halt  of  our  litde  caravan.  The  tall  firs  seemed  here 
to  be  but  sparhigly  interpolated  among  the  leafy  tim- 
ber trees.  Lime  trees,  of  great  liiight,  were  in  full 
bloom ;  and  with  them  were  oaks  of  equally  vigorous 
appearance,  the  buds  of  which  were  in  many  cases 
transformed  into  scaly  nutgalls,  by  the  sting  of  a 
Cynips.  A  kind  oi  willow,  with  a  great  deal  of  down 
on  the  under  side  of  its  pale  green  oval  leaves,  which 
are  from  two  to  three  inches  long,  formed  a  thick  un- 
derwood. This  willow  is  called  by  the  Russians  Iva, 
and  is  probably  the  Salix  11.  of  Gmelin's,  flor.  Sibir; 
Sal.  811.  Linniei  Flor.  Suec.  The  rockberfy,  the 
well-fiavoured  fruit  of  which  was  now  ripe,  grew 
luxuriantly  on  the  ground. 

There  is  no  object  more  interesting,  or  more  cal- 
culated to  engage  the  contemplation  of  a  traveller, 
than  a  wood  in  its  original  wild  state.  It  exhibits 
the  productive  powers  of  nature  in  its  locality,  and 
makes  au  impressiou  on  the  spirit  by  setting  them 
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visibly  before  our  eyes.  But  this  effect  is  increased 
when  the  products  of  spontaneous  vegetation  are  suf- 
ficient, in  their  rude  state,  for  all  the  wants  of  the 
frugal  man:  when  we  recognise  in  the  wood  the 

common  storehouse  for  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  sur- 
rouiulinjr  countrv.  whose  houses  are  constructed  of 
beams,  or  of  bouglis  of  trees,  closed,  up  with  moss, 
while  their  coverlets,  their  cordage,  and  even  their 
shogs,  are  made  of  lime  bast ;  the  wood-berries  at  the 
same  time  serving  the  rustic  as  a  substitute  for  gar- 
den fruit. 

The  country  here  is  somewhat  Iiiliy^  and  on  the 
gentle  slopes,  facing  generally  the  north-west^  the 
wood  was  cleared  aw  a\ ,  and  tillage  took  its  place. 
The  Tatars  in  this  quarter  seem  to  he  careful  hus- 
bandmen, for  we  saw  their  grain  heaped  up  on  wooden 
stages,  so  as  to  be  secure  from  the  humidity  of  the 
ground.  l^\en  here  wheat  still  tlirives  perfectly. 
Thirt\-slx  versts  from  Metyeshka,  between  tlic  sta- 
tions  of  Arbash  and  Yfingul,  we  ])asscd  the  bounds  of 
the  government  of  Kasan,  and  of  that  of  ^  yatka,  which 
now  begins.  Tiie  forms  of  the  hills  in  sight  are  in- 
variably rounded,  and  never  abrupt  ;  but  there  is  one 
remarkable  feature  in  the  inequidities  of  the  surface 
which  attracts  notice,  and  that  is,  a  frequently  recur- 
ring line  of  strike  of  the  valleys,  perpendicular  to  the 
direction  of  the  road,  which  leaves  no  doubt  that  we 
are  already  crossing  the  foremost  of  the  Uralian 
heights.  It  was  not,  therefore,  quite  unexpectedly 
that  w^e  saw,  at  tlie  entrance  of  the  village  of  Yangul, 
thirtv-one  miles  from  Metveshka,  rock  of  the  older 
formaiioiis,  a  deep-lying  member  of  the  stratified 
series.  On  the  declivities  of  a  roundish  hill,  stripped 
of  wood,  I  found  strata  of  a  quartzose  red  sandstone, 
rich  in  mica,  which  at  times  had  the  closest  resemblance 
to  fine-grained  granite.  In  some  spots  this  rock  has 
fallen  to  sand,  in  which  are  disseminated  grains  of 
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magnetic  iron  stone.  A  level  tract  then  follows  to 
Mahnuish,  22  verats  from  Y^ngul,  and  here  attention 
being  afrain  directed  to  the  nature  of  the  soil,  we  see 
the  gi'uuiid  frequently  covered  with  gravel  of  siliceous 
slate  and  ({nartz,  resembling  one  of  the  older  conglo- 
merates in  a  state  of  disintegration. 

^lalmuish  is  now  a  liusaian  settlement,  and  is  en- 
titled, by  its  plan,  and  the  arrangement  of  its  wooden 
houses,  to  be  called  a  town.  In  truth,  the  unoccupied 
spaces  within  its  precincts  exceed  those  which  are 
built  on;  yet  the  regularity  of  its  market-place  is 
agreeable  to  eyes  long  used  only  to  labyrinths  of  Tatar 
cabins.  The  officers  charged  with  the  administration 
of  the  surrounding  country  reside  here,  together  vnth 
some  Russian  iarmers,  artisans,  and  carriers.  A 
coffee  house  and  billiard-room,  kept  bv  one  of  the 
bearded  settlers,  recalled  to  our  minds  the  enjoyments 
of  Western  Europe. 

The  postmaster  of  this  place  proved  to  us  an  ex- 
tremely intcresti ng  acquaintance.  His  travels  through 
the  mining  districts  of  the  Uralian  mountains  had 
suggested  to  him  the  important  thought  of  seeking 
for  gold  in  the  alluvial  soil  round  Malmuish.  In  fact^ 
I  saw  here,  as  the  result  of  some  experiments  made 
on  a  very  small  scale,  a  residuum  of  magnetic  sand, 
exactly  Hke  the  metallic  residuum  which  we  subse- 
quently saw  at  the  gold-washings  in  the  Ural,  and 
uii4uestiona])ly  containing  gold,  though  in  a  less  de- 
gree. This  was  proved  at  the  works  for  separating 
the  gold,  to  which  the  discoverer  had  sent  specimens 
of  his  washed  sand.  It  is  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the 
existence  of  richer  deposits  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  Ural,  that  the  mining  authorities  have  hitherto 
neglected  the  alluvium  of  Malmuish.  But  for  the 
geological  theory  of  the  production  of  gold  in  the 
Ural,  an  acquaintance  with  that  alluvium  is  of  no 
slight  importance.    The  inquisitive  and  vigilant  ob- 
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server  of  the  geology  of  this  place  showed  us  also 
truDhs  of  trees  eonverted  into  homstone,  which  he 
had  found  in  the  course  of  -his  experimental  digging 
near  the  town ;  together  with  many  well-preserved 

remains  of  miinimotlis'  skulls,  which  had  been  dug  up 
from  the  alluvial  sand  and  mud  of  the  low  valley  of 
the  Vyatka.  The  fragments  of  rocks  of  various  kinds 
here  swept  together,  and  nioncr  with  tliem  contem- 
poraneous remains  of  an  extinct  vegetation,  are  proofs 
of  a  very  ancient  flood,  which  spread  uniformly ^over 
the  land ;  while  soft  alluvium,  enclosing  the  elephants' 
bones,  occur  only  in  the  valleys  and  other  hollows  of 
the  stony  soil^  as  if  deposited  hy  later  inundations. 

In  the  government  of  Vyatka,  there  are  already 
numerous  large  establishments  for  the  preparation  of 
the  Uralian  metals ;  and  in  order  to  secure  their  fti- 
ture  prosperity,  there  has  been  introduced  an  economy 
in  tlie  management  of  the  woods — a  strict  forest  ad- 
ministration— ^vhich  is  hardly  known  in  other  parts  ot 
the  Russian  <  inpire.  From  the  forest  officers  resid- 
ing in  Malmuish  we  learned  that  bears  are  still  nu- 
merous in  the  woods  at  this  place,  and  that  the  killing 
of  them  is  a  profitable  business  for  the  inhabitants. 
The  people  join  in  large  companies  for  their  hunt- 
ing excursions,  and  kill  the  bears  with  lances.  Mal- 
muish lies^  if  one  may  judge  from  the  fall  of  the  rivers, 
not  more  than  twenty  feet  higher  than  Eaaan ;  that  is 
to  say,  from  100  to  120  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

After  sunset  we  left  the  town,  and  in  about  an 
liour,  witli  bright  moonliglit,  reached  the  river  Vyatka, 
here  about  (iUU  paces  broad,  the  right  bnnk,  to  which 
we  had  arrived,  being  from  80  to  luo  feet  hi^h. 
AVatch-fires  were  burning  on  the  banks  at  both  the 
landing-places  of  the  ferry-boat.  The  steep  hill  of  the 
right  bank,  which  I  climbed  while  the  people  were  busy 
in  embarking  our  carriage,  consists  entirely  of  soft 
alluvial  soil ;  aiid  no  one  would  here  suspect  the  ex> 
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istence  of  the  rock  which  prevails  all  around.  Similar 
phenomena  of  recent  alluvimn,  which,  particularly 
towards  the  upper  edge  of  the  rivers'  beds^  has 
covered  over  liie  older  formations,  have  been  al- 
ready  observed  at  more  western  points  of  the  plains 
of  Northern  Russia.  We  arrived  soon  alter  at  Melet, 
ninety-two  versts  from  Mutycshka,  where  our  day's 
journey  ended. 

Aiujiist  22.  — We  travelled  throiip:!!  a  country 
thickly  wooded,  110  versts  north-eastward,  to  K6jil. 
With  a  clouded  sky,  and  southern  wind,  the  tempe- 
rature of  the  air  rose  in  the  course  of  the  day  as  high 
as  IS"*  R.  Partial  showers  of  rain  then  fell ;  some  on 
the  line  of  our  route,  some  towards  the  side,  and  was 
then  only  recognisable  by  the  clouds.  The  ground 
grew  so  warm  that  the  vapours  rising  on  the  borders 
^  the  wood  after  every  shower,  and  projected  on  the 
horizon,  looked  like  dark  clouds.  In  the  hamlet  oi 
Kihac,  forty-four  versts  from  Melet,  and  those  of 
Mukikaksi  and  Siumsimojgi  which  succeeded,  we  saw 
for  the  first  time  Votyaks,  the  aboriginal  inhabitants 
of  this  country. 

The  names  of  the  villages  here  already  remind  one 
of  the  Finnish  language,  and  still  more  the  sound  of 
the  Votyak  speech.  Yet  the  men  of  this  tribe  difier 
very  decidedly  from  the  Chudian  tribes  of  the  Gherc- 
misaes  and  Chuvashes.  There  is  no  ugn  among  them 
of  that  timid  demeanour,  and  that  feeble  frame  of 
body,  which  were  so  obvious  in  the  latter  people.  The 
Votyak  men  have  compact  and  stout  figures,  with 
broad  shoulders,  like  the  Russian  peasants.  They  let 
their  hair,  which  is  almost  always  rod,  crrow  wild  on 
their  heads,  hut  cut  their  beards  except  on  tlie  upper 
lip.  Tlieir  clothes  are  made  of  dark  grey  un- 
bleached cloth;  and  in  the  girdle  over  the  hip  they 
always  carry  a  broad  knife,  which  proves  a  very  effec- 
tive weapon  on  their  hunting  excuruons. 
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In  this  place  we  saw  the  water  for  the  most  part 
collected  into  wells  only  twenty  or  thirty  feet  deep.  • 

Within  that  short  distance  of  the  surface,  therefore, 
there  is  here  a  stratum  impervious  to  water,  whereas 
at  the  other  side  of  the  Volga  such  a  stratum  is  not 
found  till  we  arrive  at  n  (!<  pth  of  80  or  100  feet. 
This  phenomenon  also  conduces  to  show  that  upheav- 
ings  have  here  taken  place  parallel  to  the  chain  of 
the  Uralian  mountains.  Ordinarily,  as  we  ascend 
the  slopes  of  hills,  the  nucleus  of  which  is  formed  of 
the  older  stratified  formations,  wc  &id  the  crust  or 
coyeiing  grow  thinner,  and  this  is  exactly  what  takes 
place  here.  On  the  summit  of  the  ridge,  the  later 
and  softer  strata  totally  disappear,  and  the  more  solid 
rock  which  rises  to  view  forms  water  partitions,  as 
we  have  had  frequent  opportunities  of  observing  in 
the  course  of  our  journey,  as,  for  example,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Kojil. 

From  a  comparison  of  the  barometrical  obscn'ations 
made  at  K6jil  with  those  previously  made  at  Mal- 
muish,  and  subsequently  at  Perm,  it  appears  that  the 
first-named  place  has  an  elevation  of  830  feet  above 
the  sea;  the  ground  rising  gradually  from  Melet, 
which  has  an  absolute  elevation  of  only  150  feet.  It 
was  quite  obvious  that  on  the  gently  sloping  ridges 
which  we  saw  to-day  ,the  £gi11  towards  the  west  was 
much  more  considerable  than  that  to  the  east. 

August  23.  —  We  Avent  from  K6jil  to  Sun',  IIG 
versts.  On  this  tract  llussians  and  Yotyaks  live  to- 
gether in  the  villages.  The  woods  are  completely 
cleared  away,  particularly  in  the  lirst  half  of  the  dis- 
tance, and  open  arable  country  predominates.  The 
effect  of  this  denudation  of  the  earth's  surface  on  the 
character  of  the  summer,  was  displayed  to-day  in  a 
very  striking  manner ;  for  while  in  the  thickly-wooded 
country  which  we  passed  through  on  the  preceding 
days,  frequent  showers  from  heavy  clouds,  rolled  along 
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by  the  south  wind,  poured  down  without  the  least 
appearance  of  a  storm,  the  reverse  took  place  this 
morning.  In  the  open  plain,  near  the  village  of 
Kilnies-sotti,  twenty-four  versts  from  K6jil,  we  had  a 
violent  storm  of  thunder  and  lightning,  from  clouds 
by  no  means  heavy,  and  there  was  no  rain  at  all.  If 
it  be  assumed  that  cooler  and  moist er  air  enveloped 
the  woods,  it  is  easy  to  understand  that  as  the  rain 
there  fell  to  the  ground,  the  electricity  accumulated 
in  the  clouds  was  conducted  by  it,  and  was  thus  dis- 
ttpated  without  a  storm*  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
clouds  from  the  south  to-day  were  separated  from  the 
earth  by  a  dry  stratum  of  air.  The  drops  which  fell 
were  probably  dispersed  by  evaporation  before  they 
reached  the  eai  ih,  iinJ  the  clouds  being  thus  isolated, 
the  electrical  equililjrium  could  be  restored  only  by 
lightning  penetrating  the  interposed  stratum  of  dry 
air.  One  might  liave  expected  a  hail  storm  under 
these  circumstances,  if  it  were  not  that  the  showera 
of  rain  which  we  had  previously  witnessed  proved 
how  little  it  is,  after  all,  that  falls  here.  The  elevation 
attained  at  X6jil  continued  unchanged  through  the 
tract  passed  over  to-day. 

August  2^. — From  Suri  to  Dubrova  ninety-four 
^rsts,  the  road  passes  again  over  a  broad  ridge  of 
hills  between  Suri  and  the  next  station,  D^bycSsui, 
twenty-three  versts  from  the  preceding.  The  highest 
point  of  it,  as  determined  by  the  process  already  in- 
dicated, lies  about  IGO  feet  above  Suri,  and  1020 
above  the  sea.  Suri  and  I)*'by<')sni  arc  at  one  and  the 
same  elevation ;  as  also  the  little  river  Chepza,  wiiich, 
rising  to  the  north-east  of  D<^by(5sui,  runs  from  this 
place  north-westwards  along  the  foot  of  the  ridge.  As 
far  as  the  next  station,  Gh^pza,  forty-one  versts  from 
Suri,  the  road  goes  always  close  to  the  river  of  the 
same  name,  approaching  its  sources.  From  this  place 
there  branches  off  to  the  right  a  road  of  ninety-three 
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veretfl^  to  the  celebrated  smelting-honseB  of  Votka, 
situate  S.S.W.  of  Cypza,  and  thenoe  again  forty 
verats  to  the  S.W.y  to  the  still  more  important  iron 
•works  of  Ije. 

The  following  particulars  respecting  the  chief 
points  situate  on  the  side  of  our  road,  at  some  dis- 
tance from  it,  I  owe  to  M.  Ever.-5iJiann,  who  visited 
them  in  l.si2.  Tlic  descri[)tion  of  these  thriving 
establishments  contrasts  in  a  surprising  manner  with 
the  character  of  the  adjoining  countiy,  such  as  it  has 
appeared  hitherto  along  the  great  road  to  Perm. 

On  approaching  Votka  through  the  villages  of 
Rossvdlai,  Pol<SsoTa,  and  Kilchi,  all  inhabited  by  Rus- 
sians, the  ground  sinks  rapidly  near  that  place,  and 
the  traveller  becomes  aware  of  the  elevation  of  the 
country  which  he  has  left.  The  iron  works  of  Votka, 
belonging  to  the  erown,  are  situate  at  tlic  junction  of 
two  small  streams,  which,  uniting  with  the  Siva,  run 
into  the  Kama,  about  twenty  versts  lower  doAvn. 

The  raw  iron,  procured  at  Kushva,  on  the  eastern 
slope  of  the  Ural  (in  lat.  58^  16' 32''  N.),  may  be 
carried  down  by  an  uninterrupted  water  communica- 
tion to  Votka,  a  distance  in  a  straight  line  of  224 
geographical  miles ;  first  it  goes  westward  down  the 
Ohdsovaya;  then  south-west  down  the  Kama;  then 
about  seventy  miles,  or  five  times  the  direct  distance^ 
against  the  streams  of  the  Siva  and  Votka,  into  the 
pond  at  the  factory,  which  is  made  by  damming  up 
the  two  rivulets,  and  the  water  of  which  serves  to 
drive  some  over-shot  wheels. 

At  the  smelting  houses  of  Votka  there  were  livinsr 
m  1812  a  population  of  6000  souls,  which  would 
be  increased,  .however,  to  dcjuhle  that  number  if  we 
were  to  add  the  inhabitants  of  the  villages  belongmg 
to  the  district*  Fourteen  smelting  furnaces,  with  a 
corresponding  number  of  hammers,  and  various  other 
machinery,  serve  to  prepare  the  iron  used  for  the 
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artillery.  But  besides  this,  sbips*  anchors,  and  iron 
pots  or  crucibles  for  melting  the  silver  in  the  mint  at 
St.  i'etcii^burg,  arc  wrought  in  Votka  in  the  most 
perfect  manner. 

Anchors,  weighing  from  one  to  five  tons,  are  made 
of  bars  grouped  togetlier,  and  experience  has  con- 
ducted to  a  result,  which  is  theoretically  very  in- 
teresting, that  in  order  to  give  the  shaft  and  arms  of 
the  anchor  the  greatest  possible  tenacity,  the  outer 
bars  alone  must  be  welded  together  in  perfect  con- 
tinuity, the  inner  ones  being  left  more  loosely  com* 
bined.  The  lighter  anchors  are  delivered  at  St. 
Petersbui^/  at  the  price  of  about  nine  roobles  the 
hundred  weight,  including  the  cost  of  carriage.  Those 
of  great  weight  are  relatively  cheaper. 

The  forging  of  the  iron  crucibles  in  \  otka  was  a 
remarkable  operation.  The  largest  of  them,  weighing 
23  cwt.,  were  capaT)lc  of  melting  at  once  100  poods 
(4000  lbs.)  of  silver. 

Several  instances  have  occurred  here  of  self-taught 
znen  of  genius  rising  from  the  subordinate  drudgery 
of  the  forge,  till  they  became  the  reformers  and  im- 
provers of  the  works,  in  the  chemical  as  well  as 
mechanical  departments.  One  of  them,  Lev  Sobakin, 
of  whose  inventions  Ije  was  the  principal  scene,  erected 
in  Votka  also  an  ingenious  piece  of  mechanism  for 
cutting  the  circular  wadding  used  in  charging  cannon 
to  separate  the  powder  from  the  ball. 

Semon  Boddyev  also,  a  workman  at  Votka,  dis- 
covered so  effectual  a  method  of  making  cast-steel, 
that  the  cutlers  of  St.  Petersburg  deemed  this  home 
produce  fully  equal  to  the  cast  steel  which  they  had 
previously  obtained  only  from  £ngland.  This  hct 
having  caught  the  attention  of  the  government, 
Boddyev  received  not  only  sundry  external  decorations, 
but  substantial  and  liberal  assistance  also,  which  en- 
abled him  to  erect  large  works  at  Votka,  in  order  that 
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he  might  perfect  and  profit  by  his  discovery.  What 
makes  liis  process  more  remarkable  is,  that  it  deviates 
widely  from  that  adopted  in  England,  while  it  arrives 
at  the  same  result. 

In  the  preparation  of  raw  steel  also,  tliere  is  a 
peculiar,  though  not  a  completely  successful,  mode  of 
proceeding  followed  in  Votka,  and  most  of  the  Uralian 
ameltijig  houses*  A  strolling  Russian  smith  is  sud 
to  have  been  the  inventor  of  this  practice,  and  to 
have  brought  it  into  vogue  about  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century. 

The  road  from  Votka  to  Ije,  twenty-six  mOes^S-Ww, 
leads  over  a  gently  undulating  country  of  recent  for- 
mation. Ije  stands  exactly  on  the  line  of  separation 
between  this  ailcareous  rock  and  the  clay  slaif  which 
lies  upon  it.  So  that  here,  at  the  lower  part  of  the 
government  of  Vyatka,  are  found  formations  interme- 
diate between  those  which,  further  north  along  the 
great  Perm  road,  appear  to  follow  in  immediate 
succesaon. 

The  manufactories  established  at  Ije  are  chiefly 
employed  in  making  muskets  for  the  army.  The 
settlement,  which  might  be  justly  styled  a  town, 
contains  18,000  souls,  and  its  appearance  corresponds 
with  its  prosperous  condition.  The  plan  of  the  estab- 
lishment was  drawn  up  at  the  beginning  of  the  century, 
and  the  expenses  of  executing  it  were  liberally  de- 
frayed from  tlu'  jn'ivate  funds  of  the  Emjieror. 

The  dwellings  of  the  officers  employed  in  the  works 
were  erected  in  a  ffrand  stvle  on  the  hill  overlooking 
the  great  pond,  which  is  formed  here  also  by  a  dam 
across  the  river.  The  workhouses,  which  are  equally 
well  finished,  and  of  colossal  magnitude,  stand  at  the 
foot  of  the  dam.  M.  von  Eversmann  remarks  that 
a  different  arrangement  would  have  been  more  judi- 
cious; since  tiie  humidity  of  the  air  in  the  low  build- 
ingH  proves  an  obstruction  in  many  kinds  of  work ; 
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and  besides,  the  burstiog  of  the  dam — an  acctdent 
quite  within  the  limits  of  possibility — would,  under 
actual  circomstauces,  destroy  the  whole  establish- 
ment. 

Inseparable  from  tlie  history  of  this  flourishing 
c  olony  is  that  of  tlio  Jviissian  inocljaTiiriaii  filreadv 
mentioned,  who  assisted  in  training  the  rising  industry 
of  Ije.  Lev  Sobakin  was  bom  in  1742,  a  serf  in  a 
TiUi^e  belonging  to  the  convent  of  Staritsa,  in  the 
government  of  Trer.  The  monks  had  taught  him  to 
read  the  Psalms  in  the  old  Sdayonian  writing,  and 
int^ided  to  employ  him  in  painting  holy  images;  but 
a  clock  which  the  youth  saw  accidentally  in  the 
chamber  of  the  Archimandrite,  awakened  in  him  an 
inclination  for  mechanical  contrivance,  which  soon 
grew  irresistible.  The  convent  however  was  sup- 
pressed, and  Sobakin  was  obliged  to  labour  in  the 
fields  ;  nevertheless  he  found  leisure  to  make  a  wooden 
clock,  which  he  afterwards  disposed  of  for  a  broken 
watch  and  fifteen  roobles. 

He  thus  had  an  opportunity  of  making  himself 
intimately  acquainted  with  a  second  piece  of  me- 
chanism, and  having  repaired  the  broken  chain  of  the 
watch,  he  sold  it  again,  and  procured  fresh  means  to 
renew  his  labours.  He  contrived  at  last  to  represent 
on  his  clocks  the  chief  celestial  movements,  such  as 
are  known  in  the  convents,  and  aj)|^)lied  in  the  pre- 
paration of  the  church  calendar.  A  piece  of  Avork  of 
this  sort  was  shown  to  the  l^nprcss ;  and  the  inventor 
being  interrogated  respectinf^  the  principles  on  which 
it  was  constructed,  replied  with  such  surprising  clear- 
ness, that  it  was  resolved  at  once  to  lend  him  support, 
and  enable  him  to  cultivate  his  talents.  Sobakin  was 
accordingly  sent  to  England,  that  he  might  have  the 
fullest  o[)portunity  of  pursuing  his  mechanical  studies; 
and  on  his  return  to  Russia  he  was  appointed  super- 
intendent of  the  machinery  at  Ije,  and  stepped  at 
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once  firom  the  humble  position  of  a  serf,  into  the  in- 
dependence of  a  superior  officer. 

Of  the  apparatus  erected  or  brought  into  use  under 
his  direction,  much  was  undoubtedly  invented  by 

himself,  and  quite  original ;  a  merit  which  was  the 
liiorc  cheerfully  acknowledged  by  the  other  Russian 
officers,  because  their  national  feeling  revolted  against 
tlic  great  superiority  hitherto  claimed  by,  and  con- 
ceded to,  foreigners  in  tiiis  department.  It  conduced 
much,  for  example,  to  the  perfection  of  the  fire  arms 
made  at  Ije,  that  every  piece  was  made  there  accord- 
ing to  a  model,  and  i£  it  did  not  exactly  fit  or  cor* 
respond  with  that  model,  was  rejected  by  the  over- 
seer. The  system  of  shaping  the  several  parts  by 
simple  pressure  was  also  carried  to  a  great  extent. 
All  the  pieces  of  the  same  denomination  in  Russian 
arms  are  consequently  so  perfectly  equal  and  alike, 
that  the  experiment  has  often  been  successfully  made 
of  taking  to  pieces  a  large  number  of  muskets,  and 
then,  from  the  promiscuous  heaps  of  similar  parts,  to 
put  them  all  together  again. 

The  stamping  machine,  which,  with  three  quick 
strokes,  formed  the  lock-plate  in  a  cast-iron  mouldy 
was  so  arranged  by  Sobakin  that  the  weight  of  the 
lever  and  its  counterpoise  of  a  hundredweight  was 
withdrawn  from  the  worm  of  the  press  screw  at  the 
moment  of  the  stroke;  so  that  the  niost  ini[)ortant 
part  of  the  apparatus  was  thus  saved  from  rapid  wear. 
It  took  just  three  minutes  to  give  a  lock-plate,  which 
was  three  times  heated  and  as  often  impreaaed,  not 
only  its  sliape  but  also  the  requisite  polish. 

The  barrels  of  the  guns  are  made  by  hand,  and 
thus  an  especial  responsibility  is  thrown  on  the  work- 
man. If  a  gun  bursts  in  the  proof,  the  place  and 
character  of  the  fracture  indicate  with  certainty 
wheie  the  process  faUed,  and  the  smith  thus  cSn. 
victed  of  negligence  pays  for  the  loss.  The  barrels  are 
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twice  proved;  first,  in  the  rough  state,  and  after- 
wardsy  with  a  somewhat  smaller  charge,  when  finished* 
Only  four  per  cent,  of  the  fire-arms  made  at  Ije  burst 
in  proving.  Vices,  files,  and  other  tools  required  in 
the  manufecture  of  guns,  are  all  made  in  the  place. 

The  direct  road  from  Ije  to  Malmuish,  a  distance  of 
285  versts,  is  occupied  by  Tatars  for  about  58  versts, 
as  fur  as  the  village  of  Pi'clitova,  so  named  from  the 
Pichta,  a  kind  of  pine  which  there  forms  considerable 
woods.  There  it  is  joined  by  the  road  from  Sardpul 
to  Kasan,  along  which,  the  Yotyak  population  pre- 
ponderates for  91  versts,  as  far  as  Yelabi'iga,  some 
Mordvi,  however,  still  maintaining  their  ground 
among  them.  From  the  last-named  place  to  Hal- 
muish,  Rusdans  and  Tatars  are  intermixed  along  the 
road.  At  the  place  where  the  Yyatka  is  crossed,  the 
Russians  have  established  themselves  in  the  little 
village  of  Lyubydna. 

The  only  hilly  tract  is  between  Pichtova  and  Ycl- 
abiiga ;  the  rest  of  the  road  is  quite  level.  The  ground 
rises  little  above  the  level  of  the  middle  course  of  the 
Yyatka,  and  certainly  there  is  not,  in  that  quarter, 
any  point  so  elevated  as  those  which  we  met  with 
further  north  on  the  great  road  to  Perm. 

In  the  course  of  this  day's  journey,  we  crossed  (40 
versts  from  Suri)  the  boundary  line  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Perm,  the  last  line  of  the  kind  that  is  passed 
before  arriving  at  that  which  divides  the  two  con- 
tinents; for  the  eastern  half  of  this  province  is 
assi^nied,  by  geo^irraphers,  to  Asia. 

Tliroutrhout  tliis  hilly  country,  Russian  villages  arc 
numerous,  and  tillage  succeeds  completely.  The  vil- 
lage of  Sosnovka,  so  named  from  Sosna,  a  fir  tree,  is 
remarkable  for  the  prettiness  of  its  site.  In  the  close 
dell  of  a  rivulet  running  southwards,  lie  the  houses  of 
tha  inhabitants,  who  are  in  good  circumstances,  and 
who  uuite  habits  of  cheerful  industry  to  the  reli^ous 
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manners  of  the  sect  of  the  Old  Faith.  Flax  is  col* 
tiyated  in  the  fields  with  advantage. 

In  the  evening;  a  little  before  we  arrived  at  Du- 
brova,  we  saw,  on  the  open  plun  at  the  side  of  the 
road,  a  caravan  of  many  hundred  people,  men,-  women, 
and  children,  who  had  there  unyoked  their  kihitkas 
and  tih'gues,  which  were  laden  with  all  their  worldly 
;raods,  had  li;ihted  fires,  and  were  preparing  to  make 
themselves  comfortable  for  the  night.  We  were  told 
that^hey  were  ^^Bdrskie  Lyudi"  that  is  to  say,  lords' 
people,  or  serfs,  who  had  been  hitherto  living  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Great  Novgorod,  but  were  now  re- 
moving to  new  and  better  abodes  in  Asia."  They 
seemed  themselves  to  be  pleased  with  the  journey.  I 
subsequently  saw  these  emigrants  settled  down  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Ural,  in  the  iron-worics  of  Tagilsk, 
which  belong  to  the  Dimidof  fimnily ;  but  I  felt  loath 
to  ask  them,  whether  the  oNviier  of  their  new  abodes 
had  purchased  them  of  another  proprietor,  or  whetlier, 
as  is  more  likely,  after  their  journey  of  1200  miles, 
they  still  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  same  terri- 
torial lord.  In  trutli,  great  migrations  such  as  this, 
are  much  more  remarkable  now-a-days  than  they  were 
at  the  time  when  tlie  chief,  in  the  nomadic  fashion, 
used  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  people,  and  lead 
them  in  their  wanderings,  but  the  liking  of  the  people 
for  a  strolling  life  remains  unchanged.  At  the  same 
time,  they  conceive  themselves  to  be  in  their  own 
country,  so  long  as  they  hear  the  Russian  language 
spoken,  and  hence  it  is,  that  they  never  look  upon 
exile  to  Sil)eria  as  a  severe  punishment. 

During  tlie  80  versts  from  Dcbyusui  to  Dubrova, 
the  constant  descent  of  tlie  road  is  observable,  and  the 
barometer  shows  that  the  last-named  place  is  but  456 
feet  above  the  sea,  and  consequently  404  feet  lower 
than  Sun  and  DebycSsui,  and  563  feet  under  the  ridge 
between  those  places.   This  rapid  sinking  of  the 
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«  countTy,  from  west  to  east^  can  alone  explain  the  re- 
markably tortuous  course  of  the  Kama;  for  this  river 
rises  at  a  point  distant  only  50  versts,  at  the  utmost, 
from  the  elevated  ridge  pointed  out  above,  in  about 
lat.  58°  1' N.,  and  after  flowing  N. N.E.  irom  its 
source,  till  it  reach L'S  lat.  64°  4',  it  turns  due  soutli  for 
a  long  way,  and  then  again  towards  tlie  south-west, 
80  that  a  little  north  of  Okhansk,  alter  a  course  of 
more  than  800  versts,  it  is  still  not  above  70  versta 
distant,  in  a  straight  line,  E.  S.E.,  from  its  source. 
In  that  distance  of  70  versts,  in  the  direction  of  E.  S.  E. 
there  is,  therefore,  as  much  fall  as  along  the  800 
versts  of  the  river's  course.  It  is  not  likely  that  the 
sources  of  the  Kama  are  higher  than  the  ridge  of  hills 
between  Suri  and  Deb}  usui,  and  the  incline,  there* 
fore,  from  those  sources  to  Okhansk,  will  be  670  feet, 
or,  on  an  average,  0*234  in  1000  along  the  bed  of  the 
river,  but  2-758  in  1000  in  the  direction  of  E.S.  E. 

Au(pist25, — From  Dubrova  to  Perm.  Dubrova  is 
a  thnvi?ig Russian  village,  the  well -conditioned  fields  of 
which  are  environed  by  thick  woods.  Some  isolated 
oaks  still  stand  on  the  hilly  banks  of  the  Kama,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Okhansk,  26  versts  from  Dubrova. 
Some  windmills  on  the  more  elevated  parts  of  the 
river^s  bank  seem  to  constitute  the  most  important 
possessions  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  wretch^  little 
wooden  town;  for  the  Yotyaks  living  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood sell  for  a  trifle  the  wheat  and  other  bread- 
corn,  wliich  they  often  keep  heaped  up  before  their 
doors,  with  the  straw,  for  years  together.  These 
people  prepare  the  flour  for  their  own  use  after  the 
ancient  and  rude  fashion  :  they  lead  the  water  of  a 
rivulet  so  as  to  fall  on  boards  fixed  in  a  nearly  hori- 
zontal plane  to  the  vertical  axis  which  bears  the 
millstone. 

The  rapidly-flowing  Kama  was  even  now,  near 
Okhansk,  about  half  a  mile  wide;  but  in  spring,  when 
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the  water  is  high,  it  overflows  to  a  much  greater 
distance  the  low  tracts  opposite  the  town.  From  this 
plaee  we  went  about  60  veists  oyer  steep  hills,  ^e  dark 
wobds  on  which  were  formed  exclusively  of  firs.  The 
Toa4  goes  from  Okhansk,  north-eastwards,  direct  to 
Perm^  while  the  river  deviating  from  the  straight  line, 
between  the  two  places,  winds  to  the  north-west. 
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PERM,  ITS  SIMPLE  8TTLK. — R4PIDITT  OF  THE  KAMik.— VIEW  ACROfiS 

THE  RIVER.  MTNES  OF  ArniX>K.  MOUV.   OF   WOUKJXG.  I'RE- 

CAL'TIONS  AOATNST  FIKE.  GItKAT  EXTENT  OF  THE  l  OFIM-R  OtIE. 

—  KiEVATlON  OF  TERM. — &RU1LASOVO. — GVP8E0LS  ROCK. —  KUX- 
QOIU  —  SFKIKG8    OF    SLATOlSSTOFSK.  —  THEIB  .TEKPEBATCRB. 

—  8MELTIXO  BOUSES  OF   IBOtNSK. — BISERSK.  —  GREAT  ELEYA- 

TIOX.           KIRGISIIANSK.           CARAVAN    OF    PRECIOUS  METALS.   

nOUNDARY  or  ASIA.  —  FURNACES   OF    Bfr.TMr.ATFF«K.  HIGHEST 

TART  OF  THE  ROAD.  —  THE  DESCE.NT.  THE  Rii>GE  OF  TUE  URAL. 

—  TEKATBRINBCRO. 

About  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  we  reached  at 
length  a  widely-cleared  and  well-cultivated  plain. 
The  fields  of  wheat  were  still  green,  but  promised  an 
abundant  harvest.    We  then  passed  through  the 

populous  village  of  Danilikha,  which  is  separated  from 
the  broad  streets  of  the  government  town  only  by  a 
hand.'^oiiK  ly  built  barrier  and  the  alleys  of  birch  trees 
that  adjoin  it.    As  the  name  ol  i^erm  i.s  usnnlly  asso- 
ciated with  the  idea  of  the  Avealth  derived  from  the 
Uralian  mines,  one  is  surprised  at  the  simple,  unpre- 
tending style  of  the  place,  for  good  stone  buildings 
arc  seen  only  here  and  there ;  but  the  houses  in  ge- 
neral consist  of  several  wooden  structures  of  a  single 
story,  ranged  round  a  quadrangular  court,  which  is 
divided  from  the  street  by  a  boarded  fence.  Single 
portions  of  these  congregated  dwellings  exhibit  oc- 
casionally a  more  light  and  elegant  style,  and  are 
coloured  outside.    These  contain  the  summer  apart- 
ments, wliile  the  double  screens,  fornied  of  blaek  tim- 
bers joined  together,  n re  the  rampart-like  walls  of  the 
winter  apartments  and  olfices.    The  streets  are  kept 
very  clean,  and  have  at  the  sides  the  mostovie,  or 
raised  wooden  footways. 
VOL.  I  M 
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Here,  too,  our«iri\xr3  eor:  lucttd  us.  wiihout  asking 
a  question,  to  the  hoii^j  of  on»:r  of  the  w^-Jthitifr  i:iha- 
bitantSy  in  wliich  all  strani^ers  are  i>Krei%-t-^i  witli  hos- 
pitalityf  but  private  individuals^  in  tins  case,  make 
s^jine  papnent,  at  their  discretion,  irhile  officers  tra- 
velling in  the  service  of  the  state  conceive  themselTes 
entitled  to  gratuitous  entertainment* 

A  wjoM  26 — 28  One  of  the  main  streets  of  Perm 

leads  down  mth  a  gradnai  descent  to  the  brink  of 
the  fast-flowing  fi^ama.    Even  now  several  flat-bot* 
torried  l>oats  are  lying  here  at  anchor;  but  the  com- 
ificrce  in  which  they  are  engaged  is  only  that  with 
thr-  t'jwiis  along  tlie  river  in  the  vicinity,  the  wants 
of  which  they  supply,  for  the  carriage  of  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  I'ral  takes  place  always  in  the  early 
part  of  the  year;  and  indeed  it  begins  even  before 
the  end  of  April,  as  will  be  stated  lower  down  from 
authentic  sources  of  information,  because  the  rivers 
are  then  more  full  of  water,  and  the  frequent  shallows 
in  them  are  less  dangerous  for  heavily-laden  vessels. 
The  water  is  here  at  the  lowest  usually  towards  the 
end  of  August,  when  the  depth  of  the  Kama  is  about 
10  arjines,  or  23  feet  4  inches  less  than  in  the  spring. 
The  bed  of  the  Kama  in  this  place  sinks  down  rapidly, 
and  1  found  the  water  a  fathom  deep  a  few  steps  fruia 
the  bank.  The  seemingly  great  velocity  of  the  stream 
can  in  reality  hardly  amount  to  two  feet  in  the  second 
near  the  bank,  for  a  .s^\^mme^  can  easily  overcome  it, 
and  ascend  the  river  against  the  current.  At  various 
other  points  of  the  town  the  perpendicular  face  of 
the  river*s  bank  exposes  to  view  horizontal  strata  of 
sandstone. 

Pains  have  been  taken,  and  most  judiciously,  to 
bring  together  the  handsome  stone  buildings  round 
an  open  area  near  this  declivity ;  and  in  the  middle 

are  some  seats  roofed  over.  The  view  from  this  spot 
is  binguiaiiy  well  calculated  to  rivet  attention.  Oa 
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the  opposite  side  of  the  river  is  seen  an  extensive 
plain,  rising  with  a  very  jrcntle  ascent  from  the 
water  s  edge,  and  varied  only  by  the  straight! ined, 
stiff  forms  of  dark  fir  trees,  which  seem  incapable  of 
being  shaken  even  by  the  wind.  The  trees  are  low, 
and,  near  the  river,  are  scattered  uniformly,  at  wide 
intervals.  Heaps  of  felled  timber  lie  among  them 
without  interrupting  in  the  least  the  view  of  the  still 
more  distant  trees,  the  only  thing  to  1x3  seen,  so  that 
the  great  extent  of  the  monotonous  Avaste  is  m  elenrly- 
inarkc  d  feature  of  the  landscaj>e.  Death-like  silence 
and  absence  of  all  movement  maintain  their  solemn 
reign  throughout  the  forest,  and  so  seldom  are  they 
interrupted,  even  in  the  foreground,  by  people  passing 
by,  that  one  cannot  help  thinking  of  the  romantic 
tales  of  petrified  or  enchanted  woods  in  which  stand 
lone  castles,  the  inhabitants  of  which  are  extinct. 
This  portion  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Perm  has  a 
striking  resemblance  to  the  more  elevated  plains  of 
the  Upper  Hartz.  Down  from  the  river  towards  the 
east,  pretty  alleys  of  birch  have  been  planted  on  the 
smooth  surface  of  the  mounds  surrounding  the  town, 
and  from  them  one  looks  down  on  the  green  cul- 
tivated fields  and  the  ]>opulous  village,  which  adjoins 
Perm  as  a  suburb.  Thus  the  influence  of  human 
art  and  industry  iu  the  landscape  may  be  easily  re- 
cognised here  by  the  comparison  of  points  not  far 
asunder. 

The  growth  of  various  establishments  in  Perm 
would  never  allow  one  to  suppose  that  the  settle- 
ment had  existed  scarcel}  fifty  years.  Carriages  for 
hire  are  ranged  and  engaged  at  the  gates  of  Perm 
^  just  as  in  St.  Petersburg.  It  is  only  the  general  and 
supreme  control  of  the  affairs  of  the  Uralian  mines 
which  is  trivcn  over  to  the  Board  of  Mines  settled 
here;  but  the  administration  in  particulars  is  left  to 
the  officers  who  Imve  an  immediate  and  practical 
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knowledge  of  local  circumstances.  In  like  manner, 
the  supreme  courts  of  the  municipal,  the  fiscal,  and 
the  criminal  jurisdictions,  are  all  established  in  the 
government  town.  But  during  our  residence  in  Perm 

our  time  was  so  much  occupied  in  pursuit*  connected 
with  the  main  objects  of  our  journey,  tliat  with  re- 
gard to  these  institutions  we  learned  only  to  know 
the  exterior  of  the  edifices  devoted  to  tliem. 

The  mininir  which  is  carried  on  ut  Acliinsk,  near 
the  town,  in  a  tract  of  country  hardly  varied  by  a 
hill,  had  more  attraction  for  us.  We  went  nearly 
three  miles  up  th'*  Kasan  road;  first,  through  the 
suburb  of  Danilikha  already  mentioned,  in  which  the 
majority  of  the  tenements  belong  to  what  are  called 
Odnodvdrtsij  that  is  to  say,  free  owners  of  small  plots 
of  ground ;  we  then  went  an  equal  distance  from  the 
great  road  doMrn  to  the  south-east,  till  at  length  the 
hi<^h  chimneys  in  the  open  plain  announced  the  mines. 
1  he  same  sandstone  strata  which  lie  exposed  in  the 
banks  of  the  Kama,  in  the  town,  are  here  covered  by 
a  thin  bed  of  loose  pel)l)ies  and  alluvial  (k'poslt.  The 
miners  have  penetrated  about  1)8  feet  deej)  into  this 
rock,  and  have  there  found  a  stratum  of  very  argilla- 
ceous sandstone,  much  traversed  with  oxydised  c(^« 
per  ores. 

There  were  two  shafts  in  use,  one  of  which  served 
as  an  entrance  for  the  workmen,  while  through  the 
other  were  sent  up  the  ores  by  means  of  baskets  and 
ropes,  all  made  of  bast;  the  water  which  collected 
below  was  pumped  off  also  through  the  same  shad. 
Galleries  and  cross  galleries,  six  fathoms  asunder, 
were  driven  from  both  shafts  as  far  as  the  metalli- 
lerous  deposit  wa>  found  to  extend.  The  gallei'ies 
were  kept  open  by  shoring  witii  timber.  When  tlic 
workman  finds  that  he  has  n*achcd  the  termination 
of  the  copper  ores,  he  then  cuts  down,  as  he  retreats, 
the  pillars  that  were  allowed  to  remain  for  the  sup* 
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port  of  the  gallery,  erecting  others  in  their  place,  of 
the  common  non-metalliferous  stone.  There  are  nu- 
merous traces  on  the  plain  of  ancient  shafts  leading 
to  places  long  since  exhausted.  The  pumps  of  the 
shafts  now  in  use  are  worked  by  horses ;  the  baskets 
laden  with  ores  are  hoisted  by  men  with  windlasses. 
The  bast  ropes  require  to  be  renewed  every  three  or 
four  weeks;  but  thev  cost  onlv  one  rooble  for  100 
sajenes  (700  feet),  or  al^unt  seven  times  the  deptli  of 
the  pits.  The  water  flowing  copiously  from  the  ])uinps 
had  a  temperature!  of  only  2**  R.,  and  thus  indicated 
a  less  degree  of  ground-heat  than  we  had  found  at 
any  point  of  our  previous  route.  The  workmen  all 
agreed  in  assuring  us  that  the  water  flowed  into  the 
pit  with  equal  force  the  whole  year  round ;  thus  it 
appears  here  also,  that  the  freezing  of  the  upper 
strata,  of  Tariable  temperature,  does  not  affect  nor 
check  in  the  least  the  influx  of  water  in  the  warmer 
strata  underneath. 

In  the  miners  here  one  observes  no  trace  of  those 
attractive  peculiarities  which  distinguish  people  of 
the  same  avocation  in  Genuany.  Their  dress  does 
not  differ  in  any  respect  from  that  of  the  Kussiau 
peasant,  and  they  have  no  characteristic  usage,  such 
as  the  German  miner's  salutation.  An  experienced 
workman  leads  the  others  in  their  operations,  and  is 
entitled  mastuir  (master)  ;  but  without  any  guidance, 
the  work  is  so  simple  as  to  be  easy  to  any  one.  The 
ore  bears  the  general  name  of  rudh^  derived  from 
ruityy  to  dig.  The  miners  of  Achinsk  live  together 
in  a  little  village*  which  is  situate  in  a  fertile  deli 
close  to  the  pits. 

Even  here  is  observable  a  precautionary  arrange- 
ment in  case  of  fire,  usual  in  all  Russian  mines  and 
smelting  works,  inasnuich  as  a  special  oHice  is  pre- 
viously assigned  to  e\ery  one  of  the  inhabitants, 
should  such  an  accident  happen.    On  a  sign  over 
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frach  door,  are  painted  the  tools  or  ntensQs  whicli  the 
'luhdhits^nx^  are  to  lav  hoM  on  tLe  momeDt  the  fire 

m 

1>*I1  rings.  A  ba<:ket  to  cany  inter  is  on  every  sign, 
fcince  this  iri'^licat^  s  th^-  uniTersal  em:  !  -\inent  of  the 
vrorncn  :  alor:2  ^  ith  thi.T'  in;iv  l-e  ><.-':i  n  itchet,  a 
fep'-.d^-.  a  fin.'  f.n^'ine,  ^>r  the  like.  The  manageraeut  of 
tlie  fire  er;2ine  U  always  h-ft  to  tL'>*e  of  the  inbabi- 
tarit.s,  the  material  of  wh'>se  trade  is  leather,  as  they 
are  suppo^  to  be  better  able  to  keep  the  hose  ia 
good  order. 

It  was  probably  the  insight  afforrie<l  into  the  lower 
strata  by  the  dell  at  the  village  which  gave  occasion 
at  first  to  the  finding  here  of  the  ore  coloured  with 
c<  'I'lKiTy  and  subsequently  to  the  foondatioii  of  Perm ; 
for  a  smelting  house  for  copper  was  the  first  hoflding 
which  was  erected  in  1780  on  the  Kama  where  the 
town  now  stand?.  At  present,  the«e  works  have  been 
allowed  to  -ink  into  inaction,  and  the  produce  of  the 
pits  of  A<  Lin-k  i-  -nieltpd  at  tla  W(.rksof  Yugovskoi, 
thirty-two  ^*  r^ts  S.>.  W.  tVoia  rerm. 

The  dejXisit  of  coppersand  ore,  with  which  we  here 
became  acquainted  at  one  point,  has  a  great  exten- 
sion ;  for  it  has  been  fully  recognised  as  to  identity, 
and  brought  to  light  by  the  miners  firom  the  place 
where  the  river  Kosra  enters  the  Kama,  in  lat  58^  48' 
N.,  to  Orenburg,  in  lat.  5V  45'  N.,  a  distance  in  the 
direction  of  the  meridian  of  480  miles ;  and  firom 
to  E.,  between  the  river  Suilva  at  Kuneur,  56*  W  E. 
as  far  as  Mioshinsk  on  the  river  Mio^ha,  whicli  falls 
into  the  Kama  just  below  I.aishef,  49^  '2(j'  K..  or  about 
280  mile^.  Consequently  this  mineral  hn>  het'n  found, 
of  i^erfectly  iinilorni  quality,  throughout  an  aiea  of 
100,000  xjuare  miles. 

It  is  very  [lossible  that,  beyond  the  easteni  and 
western  limits  here  assigned,  the  cupriferoas  stratum 
cannot  be  reached  by  the  miner ;  but  that,  northward 
from  the  Kosya,  it  ia  to  be  found,  not  fiur  below  the 
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aurfttce,  is  extremely  probable^  the  regular  and  scarcely 
perceptible  dip  of  the  strata  towards  the  west,  which 
is  observable  there,  being  taken  into  consideration. 
Thus  it  appears,  that  in  the  northern  regions  of  the 
earth  belonging  to  Russia,  there  reigns  among  the 
lifeless  rocks  the  same  wide  diffusion  of  similar  phe- 
nomena, which  is  characteristic  of  the  vegetation,  and 
even  of  tlie  iiianuers  of  the.  people. 

We  iouiid  the  barometer  in  Perm  to  stand  at 
335'^''4y  (29,  TG  inches),  taking  the  mean  of  several 
obsen^ations  made  during  our  residence  there,  the 
weather  being  fair  and  calm,  and  the  temperature  of 
the  air  14***5  R.  lu  determining  the  elevation  above 
the  sea  of  the  various  points  in  the  immediately  suc- 
ceeding portion  of  our  journey,  we  have  combined 
the  observations  made  at  each  place  with  those  just 
nmntionedy  as  well  as  with  the  observations  subse- 
quently made  at  Yekaterinburg ;  and  have  thus  been 
led  to  assume  the  elevation  of  Perm  to  be  370  feet, 
and  that  of  Yekaterinburg  850  feet.  Loth  these 
assumptions  are  founded  on  long-continued  series  of 
observations,  the  result  of  -which  was  communicated 
to  us  by  M.  Pansner  in  St.  Petersbur<j.  As  to  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  barometer  by  Heber,  which  was  used 
for  these  last-mentioned  determinations,  w^  fully 
satisfied  ourselves  by  comparing  it  with  our  own. 

We  left  Perm  in  the  afternoon  of  the  28  th  of 
August,  in  order  to  reach  Yekaterinburg  without 
further  delay.  We  went  sixty-six  versts  towards  the 
S.S.W.,  on  the  road  to  Kungur,  and  spent  the  night 
in  the  imperial  posthduse  near  the  village  of  KniUa* 
86vo.  Open  arable  country  here  predominated,  and 
the  form  of  tlie  ground,  as  far  as  one  could  perceive 
in  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  continued  exactly  like 
what  we  had  observed  before  reaching  Perm.  At  the 
station  of  Yanuichi^  forty-two  versts  from  Perm,  we 
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found  ourselves,  according  to  the  testimony  of  the 
barometer,  550  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  but  at 
Kruilas6vo  about  425  feet.    The  little  river  Babka, 

which  touches  on  both  place§,  appears  accordingly  to 

have  a  tall  uf  121  fet^t  in  a  course  of  sixteen  miles; 
that  is  to  say,  of  1*48  in  IDOO,  or  more  than  six 
tiujcs  the  full  of  the  singularly  circuitous  river 
Kama. 

August  29.  —  From  Kruilasovo  to  Biiikova,  ninety- 
six  versts.  Kear  the  former  of  these  places  the  cha- 
racter of  the  landscape  underwent  a  sudden  and 
remarkable  change.  On  the  further  or  left  bank  of 
the  Babka,  a  steep  acclivity  rose  at  once  from  the 
water.  In  the  openings  of  the  dark  wood  of  firs 
wliich  clothed  it  could  be  discerned  the  naked  rock 
which  formed  the  mountain — a  brilliant  white  gyjv 
sum,  split  into  roundish  blocks  —  projctuu^  here  and 
there. 

Wo  oro>sed  the  river,  and,  as  we  wheeled  round  to 
the  sou  til,  great  masses  of  the  same  rock,  split  asun- 
der Imt  not  stratified,  continued  along  tlie  left  of  the 
road,  like  an  immense  wall.  On  approaching  Kunrr;nr, 
the  road  ascends  to  tlie  western  slope  of  the  hill  which 
here  strikes  towards  the  north.  On  the  top  of  the 
ridge,  the  dazzhng  white  gypsum  projects  only  here 
and  there,  above  the  brightened  clay  which  covers 
the  surface.  If  the  view  of  the  far^stretched  wall  of 
gypsum  had  already  reminded  me,  in  a  lively  manner, 
of  the  similar  one  which  in  Germany  extends  along  the 
southern  edge  of  the  llartz,  the  resemblance  became 
lure  still  more  strongly  marked,  so  that  the  geologist 
might  im.'iirine  himseli  to  be  looking  at  the  country 
round  Jlilefeld. 

The  buildings  of  Kungur  lie  scattered,  partly  on 
the  summit  of  these  hills,  partly  on  their  eastern 
slope.    Several  well-built  stone  bouses,  belonging  to 
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the  officers  of  the  IVrmian  iiiiiiing  department  who 
are  seiilt'd  here,  contriV)uto  to  adorn  the  landscape. 
Near  the  town,  on  tlie  north-east,  flows  the  Suilva, 
between  steep  cliU's.  fonnd  the  elevation  of  the 

town  above  the  sea  to  be  500  feet. 

We  turned  now  to  the  sot it]i -east,  and  left  the 
valley.  Here  the  masses  of  rock,  projecting  from 
the  level  surface  round  about,  were  a  yellowish,  irregu- 
larly perforated,  and,  as  it  were,  corroded  limestone, 
closely  resembling,  in  outward  form,  the  rocks  of 
gypsum  which  we  had  just  seen.  Now  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  same  causes  which  converted  the  ex- 
ternal iiiargiu  of  the  calcareous  dej)osit  into  ^rypsuin, 
operated  also,  though  probably  in  a  lower  degree,  in 
giving  the  locks  seen  here  their  blistered  and  cor- 
roded aj)pearance,  and  occasioned  the  cleaving  into 
amorphous  blocks  instead  of  regular  stratification. 
The  fluoride  of  calcium,  also,  which  is  used  in  large 
quantities  at  Yugofskoi,  twenty-two  miles  S.  S.W. 
from  Perm,  in  smelting  the  copper  ores,  is.  found  at 
the  western  margin  of  the  limestone  mountain,  and 
marks,  in  a  still  more  determinate  manner,  the  place 
where  the  strong  acids,  ejected,  through  cracks  pro- 
bably, from  the  interior  of  the  earth,  gave  the  lime- 
stone its  ruined  appearance.  We  remarked  that 
where  this  rock  came  to  the  surface  and  was  quite 
ex|  -t  fl,  tliere  was  a  rapid  ascent  of  the  ground  to 
the  nixt  station,  Morgiinova,  twenty-seven  versts 
from  Kungur,  where  we  found  ourselves  520  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  Suilva  at  the  last-named  place, 
or  at  an  absolute  elevation  of  945  feet.  The  road 
then  descends  again  perceptibly,  and  a  loose  mould 
conceals  the  rock,  assuredly  at  no  great  depth,  while 
it  favours  agriculture,  which  is  in  this  place  carried 
on  by  a  population  exclusively  Russian.  At  length 
the  traveller  reaches  the  remarkable  district  in  which 
stands  the  village  of  Slatoiistofsk,  or  Kliuchi,  that  is 
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to  say,  of  "  the  Gulden  Mouth,"  or  of  "  the  Springs,** 
fifty-five  versts  from  Kungur,  and  seventy-six  from 
Kruilas6vo.* 

The  wooden  houses  of  the  \  illage  lie  to  the  right 
of  the  rond ;  but  to  the  left  one  sets  with  astoiiisli- 
moiit  li  ])('V]»'u<Vicu\fiT  cliff,  about  fifty  feet  higfi, 
beneath  which,  and  just  below  the  houses,  gnsli  forth 
the  springs  to  which  the  place  owes  its  name.  Copious 
rills  burst  out  from  several  openings  in  the  loose  earth 
at  the  foot  of  the  cliiF,  and,  soon  uniting,  they  form 
at  once  a  considerable  brook,  and  flowing  into  the 
Irgina  towards  the  -  sonth  east,  hasten  with  it  to  join 
the  Suilva. 

Nothing,  in  truth,  but  a  very  peculiar  structure  of 
the  rock  beneath  the  surface  can  explain  so  abundant 

a  di;<(  hiirge  of  water,  in  a  place,  too,  where  but  little 
falls  from  the  atmosphere  ;  and  the  justness  of  this 
remark  is  confirmed  by  a  variety  of  local  circum- 
stances. The  inhabitants  say,  that  tlie  ground  on 
which  they  have  ventured  to  set  their  habitations  is 
undermined  with  caverns.  Slips  and  sinking  of  the 
earth  are  here  usual  occurrences ;  and,  in  such  cases, 
the  old  rivulets  disappear,  and  new  ones  spring  forth 
in  their  stead.  Inde^  the  ground  is  here  so  uncertain 
a  possession,  owing  to  its  subterranean  constitution, 
that  the  peasants  no  longer  take  the  trouble  of  culti* 
vating  the  treacherous  fields  around  them,  but  ply 
their  agricultural  labours  at  a  distance  from  the  vil- 
lage, where  the  soil  is  less  I'ruitful,  but  possesses  more 
stability. 

The  water  of  the  springs  at  Slatoiist  had  a  tein- 

*  Slatoust,  or  gold-mouth,  is  a  local  nfttne  of  frequent  oocurrenoe  in 

Russia.  It  is  formed  in  honour  of  the  saint  and  local  patron  Johannes  CI117- 
Bostomos,  in  Rujjsian,  Joan  Slatoust.  Most  of  the  other  freqnont  names 
of  places  refer  likewise  to  the  saints  to  whom  the  chitrches  in  the  re> 
spective  localitieB  are  dedicated.  Thus,  Bogorodsk  is  the  adjective  from 
JlogimnVuza,  the  god-bearing:  Pokroftk  firom  Plokrof,  which  meus  tiie 
veil  of  Marj  ia  the  legend ;  Krasto&k  Ihrni  KieBl>  the  crosa. 
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perature  of  4**5  R.,  or  nearly  the  same  which  wo 
had  found  in  a  number  of  springs  on  the  way  from 
Kasan  to  Perm,  but  about  2'**5  R.  warmer  than  those 
in  the  pits  at  Achinsk.    It  would  certainly  be  too 

hasty,  to  raise  objections  on  account  of  tlii.s  apparent 
disncfrcemont  of  results,  against  tlie  acute  rcuiark  of 
Rijbuck,  tliat  the  constant  lieut  of  the  deeper  strata  of 
tlie  eartli,  and  the  local  power  of  vciretation  corre- 
sponding to  it,  may  be  ascertained  by  observing  the 
temperature  ol'  the  springs.  We  are  now  enabled  to 
view  this  important  doctrine  of  climatology  from  an 
entirely  novel  point  of  view,  since  the  existence  of  a 
source  of  heat  in  the  interior  of  the  earth  has  been 
estabhshed  beyond  dispute.  We  now  know  that  the 
outer  crust  of  the  earth  is  subject  to  change  of  tern* 
perature  with  the  seasons,  whUe  beneath  there  is  a 
stratum  having  the  mean  temperature  of  the  air ;  and 
below  that,  the  lurther  we  proceed,  the  higher  we 
iind  the  temperature.  Springs,  which  issue  from  that 
moderate  depth  at  which  the  earth  has  constantly  the 
mean  temperature  of  the  nir,  can  have,  in  liigli  lati- 
tudes, but  a  scanty  supply  of  water  during  the 
winter,  for  the  heat  of  that  stratum  can  hardly  sufice 
to  thaw  the  superincumbent  ice  ;  but  when,  on  the 
other  hand,  as  is  often  the  case  in  mines,  the  rock, 
permeable  to  water,  reaches  to  the  depth  where 
higher  temperature  prevails,  then  conduction  of  heat| 
melting  of  ice,  and  permeation  of  water  go  on  with 
more  activity;  nay,  through  summerand  winter,  as  we 
found  to  be  case  at  Achinsk,  the  water  produced  from 
ice  and  that  from  warui  rain  trickle  down  to  those 
depths  in  equal  abundance,  and  one  can  easily  under- 
stand the  explanation  of  the  apparent  paradox,  that 
colder  sprinc^s  are  to  be  found  in  the  deeper,  and 
therefore  warmer  strata,  than  exist,  under  similar 
local  conditions,  near  the  surface  of  the  earth ;  for 
the  cold  waters  of  winter  reach  the  depths  in  the  one 
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case,  wlicivas,  when  the  water  is  retained  by  super- 
lit  ial  strata,  the  flow  in  winter  is  sure  to  be  very 
limited,  and  the  total  product  of  the  annual  infiltra- 
tion must,  of  course,  be  above  tlie  niean  temperature 
of  the  air.  Supposing,  then,  the  solid  stratuui,  which 
has  conBtantly  the  mean  temperature  of  the  air,  to  lie 
every  where  at  the  same  depth,  water,  having  the 
same  property,  must  be  sought  at  a  greater  depth, 
the  longer  the  ground  remains  frozen  at  the  place  of 
observation. 

Slatodstofsk  stands  at  an  elevation  of  640  feet,  in  a 
broad  hollow,  the  lowest  line  of  which  is  marked  by 

the  course  of  the  river  Irgina.  During  our  journey  of 
twenty  versts  to-day  to  Buikovn,  where  we  spent  the 
night,  we  again  rose  to  the  elevatlou  of  8j0  feet. 

Down  from  tliis  place,  towards  the  west,  and  about 
ten  miles  distant,  lie  on  the  Tri^ina  the  important 
smelting-houses  of  Irginsk.  The  scoriae,  used  to  mend 
the  road,  were  the  only  indication  we  had  of  the 
prQidmity  of  these  works.  The  same  observation  ap- 
plies to  several  other  works  in  the  neighbourhood, 
which  belong  to  private  people,  and  are  worked  on 
their  account  by  serfs.  Removed  from  neighbours 
and  external  assistance,  the  population  of  these  settle, 
ments  must  exert  all  their  energies,  in  order  to  provide 
for  their  own  wants,  as  well  as  for  the  multifarious 
demands  of  a  com[)licated  business,  and  consequently 
care  is  taken  iicver  to  place  their  suielting-liouses 
near  the  great  roads,  because  the  iidiabitants  would 
be  there  bound  to  provide  horses,  and  perform  other 
duties  connected  with  the  post. 

Ainjust  30.  —  We  Lave  already  remarked,  that 
Buikdva  has  an  elevation  of  about  850  feet,  and  is, 
therefore,  at  nearly  the  same  height  as  the  points 
passed  over  yesterda)  ,  half  way  Ijetween  Kungurand 
Slatodstofsk.  Thus  the  conviction  grows  stronger, 
that  the  country  about  Slatodstofsk  has  suffered  a 
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depression  of  about  214  feet  only  in  the  line  from 
north  to  south  ;  but  that  from  that  place  there  is  a 
quick  ascent  both  to  the  east  and  west.  It  is  a  justi* 
fiable  supposition,  that  this  depression,  though  on  a 
great  scale,  is  attributable  to  the  cavernous  constitu- 
tion of  tlic  ground,  which  is  the  cause  of  so  much 
local  feiiikiiig.  Between  Morgunova  and  Yekaterin- 
burg there  is  not  a  single  point,  excepting  tlie  broad 
hollow  of  SlatofistolVk,  which  has  a  less  elevation  than 
850  feet  alxne  the  sea. 

One  grows  here  continually  more  convinced  of  the 
justness  of  the  speculative  opinion  already  intimated, 
that  the  elevating  forces,  which  formed  the  Uraiian 
mountains,  exercised  a  veiy  perceptible  influence  cm 
the  form  of  the  ground,  to  the  distance  of  300  miles 
from  the  main  ridge,  and  produced  the  same  phe- 
nomena in  several  different  places.  In  the  interval 
between  K6jil  and  Debyosui,  already  referred  to,  we 
found  extensive  tracts,  having  an  ab.sohite  elevation 
of  from  850  to  lOGO  feet,  and  then  suddenlv  sunk  to 
the  phiiu  of  the  Kama,  onlv  370  feet  higli.  Then, 
again,  between  Morgunova  and  Buik('>va,  we  found  the 
prevailing  height  of  the  surface  not  to  exceed  that 
already  observed  between  K6jil  and  Debyosui.  But 
at  Slatoiistofsk  again  comes  a  depression,  in  this  case, 
however,  not  more  than  from  250  to  300  feet  below 
the  prevailing  limits  of  elevation ;  whereas  the  broad 
plain  of  the  Kama,  further  west,  was  at  least  600  feet 
below  the  highest  point  attained  on  the  previous  part 
of  the  journey. 

We  made  to-day  a  journey  of  ninety- seven  versts, 
from  l)nik('>va  to  Kirgishansk.  The  level  and  fertile 
character  of  the  country  round  I)uik/)va  continues  un- 
chanfred  for  six-  or  seven  miles.     i  lie  rich  corn-fields 

4 

seen  here  are  said  to  belong  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
large  Russian  viHage  of  Krestovosdvijenskoe,  or  the 

Elevation  of  the  Cross,  which  is  situate  from  throe  to 
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four  miles  east  of  the  smelting  works  of  Irginsk. 
Then  a  stony  tmct  follows  as  far  as  Achitsk,  and 
beyond  that  again,  to  Bisersk,  which  places  are  re- 
spectively twenty  and  forty-one  versts  from  Buik6va. 

The  marly  stratified  limestone  which  here  comes  fre- 
quently into  view  has  no  lonp^tr  the  corroded  aspect 
and  the  porous  texture  which  were  so  striking  on  the 
west  of  the  Irgina.  Nor  does  one  see  any  longer  the 
wall-like  ledges  of  rock  so  remarkable  in  that  region; 
but  an  even  surface  extends,  with  a  gradual  ascent, 
to  Bisersk,  where  we  found  ourselves  885  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  Near  this  yillage  the  river  Biser 
is  crossed  by  a  wooden  bridge. 

The  tract  which  follows,  twenty-five  versts  from 
Bisersk  to  Eleno&k,  is  extremely  hilly,  and  rises 
continually  for  the  first  ten  miles,  until  it  attains  the 
absolute  height  of  1550,  the  greatest  elevation  hitherto 
met  with.  Then,  for  about  six  miles  to  Klcnofsk,  the 
road  has  so  many  steep  descents,  that  we  saw  the 
intrepid  Russian  drivers  reduced,  for  the  first  time,  I 
to  the  necessity  ol  piitting  the  drag  on  the  wheels. 
The  descent  to  Klenofsk  amounts  to  575  feet ;  con- 
sequently at  this  place  we  found  ourselves  at  the 
height  of  980  feet.  In  the  \ncinity  of  the  village, 
which  is  a  large  one,  the  wood  is  completely  cleared 
away,  and  corn-fields  in  good  condition  extend  along 
the  banks  of  the  little  river  Biser,  which  flows  from 
the  north.  The  stones  which  lay  strewed  on  the  sur- 
face were  all  of  the  same  compact  limestone,  which 
was  here,  however,  of  a  darker  blue. 

The  appearance  of  the  country  remained  unchanged 
to  the  next  station,  Kirgishansk,  thirty-one  versts  from 
Klenof'sk.  The  sunnnits  of  hills  of  more  considerable 
heiglit,  but  in  every  instance  covered  witli  wood, 
were  visible  on  tlie  sides  of  the  way ;  and  the  road 
itself  ascended  several  long  steeps,  till  at  length  it 
reached  Kirgishansk,  1315  feet  abore  the  sea.  Just 
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before  -we  arrived  iu  this  place,  where  we  spent  the 
night,  we  saw  that  a  change  of  geognostical  relations 
was  indicated  by  quartzose  rubble  and  the  gravel  of  si- 
liceous slate,  of  various,  but  chieliy  greenish,  colours. 
These  lie  in  an  argillaceous  cement  containing  quartz 
sand,  andwliicli  is  much  weather-worn  at  the  surface. 

A\'e  uRi,  at  Kirgishansk,  with  several  Avaggons, 
which,  att'/Tided  by  an  olUcer  ot'  the  mines,  were 
conveying  to  St.  Petersburg  a  quantity  of  the  noble 
metals  (gold  and  platinum)  obtained  in  tiie  district 
of  Yekaterinburg.  These  valuable  productions  of 
the  Uralian  mines  are  always  conveyed  by  the  road, 
the  river  navigation  not  being  free  from  danger  for 
such  freight.  They  are  only  extraordinary  remit- 
tances which  are  despatched  at  this  season ;  for  what 
are  properly  called  the  Uralian  gold-caravans,  which 
are  joined  at  Yekaterinburg  by  similai-  ciiiavans  from 
the  smelting-houses  of  Koluivan,  begin  their  journey 
in  March. 

The  stations  which  we  saw  to-day,  viz.  Acliitsk, 
Bisersk,  Klenof:sk,  and  Kirgishansk,  still  bear,  in  the 
mouths  of  the  natives,  as  well  as  in  the  Russian 
maps,  the  name  of  Kridposti,  or  forts.  The  remains 
of  earthen  mounds  which  are  traceable  near  some 
of  them  show  that  th^  were  in  old  times  nothing 
more  than  isolated  intrenchments  on  a  very  moderate 
scale.  Yet  they  proved  quite  adequate  to  the  defence 
of  the  Russians  against  the  native  population;  for, 
according  as  the  frequent  establishment  of  furnaces 
and  smelting-houses  drove  the  game  from  the  woods, 
the  aboriginal  hunting  tribes,  unable  any  longer  to 
find  subsistence  in  their  ancient  homes,  were  ol>liged 
to  leave  them  in  disgust.  Thus  they  deserted  the 
districts  wherein  the  Russians  settled,  and  returned 
but  once  (with  hostile  views),  in  1774,  when  the 
Kosak  Pugachef,  revolting  against  the  provincial 
government,  succeeded  in  inducing  the  native  tribes 
to  take  a  part  in  his  predatory  enterprises.   At  that 
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of  two  comparatively  petty  provinces  were  indicated 
by  a  pillar,  having  inscribed  on  one  side,  This  is 
Peloponnesus,  and  not  Ionia;*'  and,  on  the  other, 
"  This  is  Ionia,  and  not  Peloponnesus."  But  the  fact 
that,  at  the  present  day,  the  boundary  between  two 
great  divisions  of  the  earth  is  not  thought  worthy 
of  any  especial  mark,  may  be  hailed  as  a  pleasing 
sign  of  the  greater  facility  of  movement  which  is  now 
enjoyed  by  mankind. 

Nevertheless,  we  left  behind  us,  in  a  sportive  mood, 
a  memorial  of  our  visit  to  this  point,  which,  for  the 
imagination,  of  the  geographer  at  least,  is  not  without 
some  interest.  We  inclosed  in  a  bottle  a  paper  con- 
taining the  names  of  the  travellers  and  the  object  of 
thdr  journey,  written  in  Latin,  and  buried  it  in  the 
wood  on  the  south  side  of  the  road. 

The  idea  of  the  discovery  of  this  memorial  at  some 
distant  date,  was  certainly  very  agreeable  at  the 
moment ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  there  was  the  less 
likelihood  of  its  he] no:  realised,  inasmuch  as  our 
Ktissian  attr-ndant,  the  old  postillion  of  Kasan,  took 
part  in  burying  the  bottle.  To  him  the  appearance 
of  Germans,  or  Niemtsi,  that  is  to  say,  foreigners  in 
general,  at  this  place,  seemed  a  very,  remarkable 
phenomenon,  and  the  more  impressive,  because  war 
had  once  led  him  into  their  country;  nay,  it  happened, 
singularly  enough,  that  the  drms  which  he  was  now 
wearing,  he  had  partly  borne,  partly  won,  fifteen 
years  before,  at  the  battle  of  Liitzen ;  and  to-day  he 
employed  them  in  firing  a  salute,  a»  he  expressed  it, 
to  the  memory  of  that  distant  land. 

The  dark  colour  of  tlie  compact  limestone  found 
hero,  and  the  veins  of  calcareous  spar  which  traverse 
it  in  abundance,  make  it  probable  that  a  member  of 
the  transition  formation  is  here  met  with. 

The  next  station,  Grob6&kaia  Kriepost,  lies  above 
10  versts  from  this  point,  on  the  little  river  Utka| 
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mentioned  above,  the  elevation  of  which  we  found  to» 
be  1B80  feet.  Among  the  stones  lying  about,  we  saw 
some  blocks  of  a  quartzose  sandstone,  of  the  same  age 

probably  as  the  conglomerate  seen  at  Kirgishausk,  and 
indicating  the  return  of  the  stratified  series. 

On  the  road  from  Grubolsk  to  the  smelting-houses 
of  Bilinibaycl'sk  (2o  versts),  near  the  last-named  place, 
we  crossed  the  Chusovaia  by  a  low  wooden  bridge, 
and,  at  the  works,  we  found  ourselves  1320  feet  above 
the  sea.  The  red  iron-stone,  which  is  quarried  at 
varied  points  around,  is  here  smelted,  and  great  cliiTs 
have  been  laid  bare  for  the  purpose  of  making  the 
roadS|  and  of  constructing  the  works,  the  buildings  of 
which  are  large  and  handsome.  The  dense  limestone, 
which  incloses  the  iron  ores,  frequently  gives  way  to 
true  clay  slate,  so  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it 
is  a  secondary  formation  which  here  yiresents  itself. 

We  felt  mucli  interested  l)yU'arniiig  the  identity  of 
the  ores  smelted  here,  with  th;it  wliich  is  obtained  by 
a  very  peculiar  process  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Irginsk,  15  versts  west  of  l^uikova.  There,  as  we 
were  informed,  holes  are  bored  through  the  sand-stone 
wherever  it  makes  its  appearance,  until  traces  of  the 
ore  are  found.  Where  the  trial  proves  successful,  the 
workman  fixes  a  stake  in  the  hole,  marking  on  it  with 
notches  the  depth  of  the  boring ;  and  when  a  number 
of  these  borings  near  the  same  place,  all  promise 
well,  a  shat't  is  opened  to  obtain  the  ore.  This  is 
found  at  very  various  depths,  from  28  to  105  feet; 
but  it  ij^  manifest  that  the  more  productive  tract 
extends  Iroiii  X.W.  to  S.M,  or  parallel  to  the  direction 
of  the  main  ridge  of  the  Ural.  The  transition  rock,  ' 
which  is  here  but  thinly  covered  by  the  more  recent 
formation,  comes  occasionally  to  the  surface. 

From  Bilimbayefsk  we  ascended  rapidly  for  two 
'    miles,  and  at  the  end  of  this  distance  attained  an  ele- 
vation of  1600  feet  (290  feet  above  Bilimbayefsk),  the 
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highest  point  an  the  road  between  Perm  and  Yekate- 
rinburg, Here  a  trae  mica  alate  makes  its  appearance, 
which  four  miles  further  on,  near  the  famaces  of 
Shaitansk,  gives  way  to  a  clay  slate  traversed  by 

veins  of  quartz. 

About  the  iiilddle  of  the  way  between  Bilimbayefsk 
and  the  village  of  ResliiUui,  occur  traces  of  a  talcose 
rock,  like  serpentine  ;  and  then,  a  few  miles  further 
east,  the  first  tragraents  are  met  with  of  Uraliau 
granite,  which  is  here  a  very  quartzose  rock,  with 
greenish  mica  &nd  little  felspar. 

As  the  road  descends  gradually  from  the  highest 
point  above  described  to  Reshotui,  many  mountain 
tops  of  greater  elevation  are  to  be  seen  on  both  sides 
of  the  way,  all  covered  to  the  summit  with  tall  firs. 
Our  guides  had  remarked  that  the  snow  lay  longer  in 
the  spring  on  these  summits  than  on  the  road  ;  but  on 
the  other  hand,  they  positively  declared  that  on  none 
of  them  did  the  snow  remain  throughout  the  summer ; 
so  that  it  is  not  only  possible  to  make  a  road  over  the 
Ural,  which  rises  nowhere  beyond  an  elevation  of 
1600  feet,  but  it  is  manifest  that  in  the  neighbonrhood 
of  this  pass,  there  is  no  mountain  top  which  rises 
500  feet  higher. 

As  we  approached  Reshotui,  we  could  discern  large 
and  roundish  blocks  of  granite,  covered  with  lichens, 
projecting  from  the  ground  in  the  dark  fir-woods. 
The  village  now  reached,  30  vcrsts  from  Bilimbayeisk, 
stands  at  an  elevation  of  1 1 90  feet. 

From  thence  for  two  miles  there  is  a  gentle  ascent, 
but  after  that  the  road  descends  with  a  more  rapid 
inclination,  which  the  traveller  feels  more  sensibly, 
owing  to  the  sharp  edges  of  the  granite,  which  is  here 
split  into  large  plates.  These  lying  over  one  another, 
like  the  tiles  on  the  roof  of  a  house,  have  a  very  re- 
gular appearance,  and,  with  a  strike  to  the  north, 
show  a  steep  inclination  to  the  cast. 
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Halfvray  on  this  stage  (10  versts  from  ileshotui),  is 
reached,  at  an  elevation  of  850  feet,  the  wide  plain 
which  spreads  round  Yckaterinbui^.  Thus  we  found 

ourselves  again  at  the  same  height,  which  we  yesterday 

began  to  ascend  at  Buikova,  120  miles  west  of  our 
present  position;  nay,  more — if  we  call  to  lainii  our 
earlier  observations  —  at  the  same  lirii^ht  which  we 
already  found  prevailing  at  Kujil,  Zi'A)  miles  west  of 
Yekaterinburg,  And  in  crossing  the  great  ridge  of 
the  Uralian  chain,  we  rose  only  at  one  point,  two  miles 
east  of  Bilimbayefsk,  about  700  feet  above  those  mean 
limits. 

The  broad  plain,  elevated  but  370  feet  above  the 
sea,  which  extends  on  both  sides  of  the  Kama,  near 

Perm,  and  the  plain,  630  feet  high  at  Slatoust  and 
Irginsk,  were  the  only  interruptions  between  Kujil 
and  Buikova.  of  that  prevalent  elevation.  Further  to 
the  east,  from  l)uik<)va  to  Yekaterinburg,  there  is  no 
instance  of  a  similar  interruption ;  for  in  that  tract 
the  waters  have  their  course,  either  at  the  indicated 
level  of  850  feet,  or  else,  as  between  Klenofsk  and 
Bilimbayefsk,  they  flow  at  a  considerable  elevation: 
the  Biser,  for  example,  at  Bisersk,  at  a  height  of 
910 feet;  at  Klenofsk,  at  980  feet.  At  Grobofsk  the 
course  of  the  Utka  has  an  elevation  of  1380  feet,  and 
that  of  the  Chusovaia  at  Bilimbayefsk  has  a  height  of 
1320  feet,  after  a  run  of  about  seventy  miles,  for  tlie 
sources  of  this  river  lie  nearly  fifty  miles  south  of 
I^ilimbayefsk.  Thence,  for  twenty  miles,  no  consi- 
derable stream  occurs,  until  at  length  the  Iset  at  1  e- 
katcrinburg  is  reached,  at  the  elevation  of  850  feet 
above  the  sea. 

It  is  this  very  moderate  amount  of  the  general  ele- 
vation of  the  country,  as  it  is  expressed  by  the  height 
of  the  beds  of  the  rivers,  .which  alone  convinces  one 
at  last  that  the  pass  between  Bilimbayefsk  and  Resh- 
ptui,  really  marks,  the  highest  part  of  the  mountain 
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ridge;  for  thus  we  learn^  that  along  a  Vmo  drawn 
through  Bilimbayefsk  perpendicular  to  the  chain  of 
the  Ural,  the  ground  sinks  at  both  sides  of  that  pass. 

Where  the  plain  of  Yekaterinburg  is  entered  upon, 
the  first  rock  that  occurs  is  a  stratified  quartz,  after 
which  comes  primitive  schist  alternating^  witli  gnmite 
in  long  stripos.  The  wood  is  here  thinner  than  on 
the  slopes  of  the  hills.  On  the  left  of  the  road  is 
seen  the  lake  of  isut  extending  to  some  length,  and 
close  upon  its  eastern  margin,  the  buildings  of  Yeka- 
terinburg. 
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CHAP.  IX. 

VAGNETICAL    OBSERVATIONS.  —  INDICATIONS    np   TWO  XORTHERN 

POLES.          DEVIATION    OF    TIIK    IS  h  r  inaL    I.LNES.  —  IN( 

INTENSITY.  —  HANSTEEN's  THEOKV.  —  IRBIT.  —  EAiU.T  TKAJ'FIC. 
—  JJU>IDAKI£JS  IN  TEKATEBOlBUBa.  —  PBBCZ0U8  STOMKfl,  —  THE 
OLD  CBBm — UCBIfTIOUflirBSfl. H>]>ULAT10ir  OT  SEBF8. — 
Asr'r.(  T  OF  Tin:  mwy,  —  as  imperial  F^  -T^^  al.  —  xnE  itird 

CilERRT.           JOI  UM.V    NOIJTinVARDS    COMMENCKD.  —  CHARCOAL 

BUBNEaS.           LARCH -WOOUS.  —  NEVl'ANSK.  —  ORIGIN   OF  THE 

IXACI.^  AI.APATBF8K.^MAOirBTIC  BOCKB.  —  OOLIK — POPDLA- 
TION  OF  intTrAKaK.-*WA6Xa. —  BAT  HASVXST. — CdtflZITUTKHI 

or  TQB  unrnra  DimictflL— sbucs  w  thb  castlx. 

Aug.  31  to  Sept.  2. — Upon  reaching  Yekateiin* 
burg,  we  found  that  we  were  in  possession  of  a  complete 
series  of  magnetical  observations,  for  thirty  stations 
on  onr  route  hither:  we  were  consequently  desirous 

of  a  few  cLiys'  leisure,  to  enable  us  to  arrange  the 
mass  of  Jala  we  liad  obtained,  and  determine  wliat 
evidence  thoy  might  afford  for  referring  the  phe- 
nomena noted  to  some  uniform  cause the  existence 
of  controlling  centres  of  attraction,  or  magnetic  poles. 
It  must  be  obvious,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  value 
of  such  a  theory  can  only  be  satisfactorily  demon- 
strated by  showing  the  coincidence  of  mathematical 
deductions,  based  upon  the  hypothesis,  with  the  results 
of  observation ;  but  still,  the  juxta-position  of  the 
quantities  actually  recorded  must  suggest  some  idea  of 
the  course  such  investigations  must  take.* 

*  The  expresrion,  centres  of  attraction,  is  used  here  to  ftvold  |Mrolixitj, 
nn  l  only  as  approximatively  correct,  wiUi  regard  to  tiae  mig&etic  poks 
ot  the  earth.  Strictly  spcakin;:,  they  are  only  centres  of  the  phenomena 
ODJcrved ;  and  it  is  only  in  thin  latter  sense  that  they  are  assumed  to 
•J"*^  m  •  UmittHl  and  deternunate  number;  without,  at  the  same  time, 
«.„n,l^'?K  ^  **?3r,  that,  in  A  dTnamic  theory,  it  might  be  necesaaiy  to 
«uppo«e  the  number  of  them  mdimle.  ^ 
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It  was,  in  the  first  place,  encournLnnir  to  observe 
the  absolute  uniformity  prevailing  tlirouiihout  every 
modification  under  which  the  dLviutions  of  the 
magnet  were  examined  ;  wliether  with  regard  to  the 
dip,  the  variation,  or  infceiisit}',  there  was  evidence  of 
-their  being  continuously  a^ected  by  geographical 
position ;  so  that,  with  any  given  direction  of  route, 
the  series  of  numbers,  indicating  the  fluctuation  of 
any  one  of  these  three  elements,  was  found  to  pro- 
oeed,  not  per  aakam^  but  by  gradual  transitions. 

This  was,  therefore,  to  be  regarded  as  a  proof  of 
conformity  to  some  general  law,  such  as  was  as- 
sumed ;  instead  of  their  being  subject  to  the  influ- 
ence of  several  local  attractive  centres,  as  some 
recent  inquirers  have  maintained.  This  fact  seemed 
to  justify  our  expectation  of  being  able  to  refer  all 
magnetic  perturbations  to  the  operation  of  a  limited 
number  of  magnetic  poles. 

We  had  already  brought  this  question  within  even 
narrower  bounds.  The  time  was  evidently  now 
come,  when  the  problem  of  one,  or  two  poles,  in 
each  hemisphere,  was  to  be  set  at  rest  by  actual 
ol^servation  ;  and  every  consideration,  rclaung  to 
this  three- fold  series  of  positive  results,  led  us  irre- 
sistibly to  decide  for  two.  AVere  we,  for  instance,  to 
connect,  bv  continunus  line?,  all  those  stations  where 
similar  angles  of  inclination  bad  hccn  noted  between 
the  needle  and  horizon,  we  should  hnd  that,  all  these 
.  lines,  for  the  meridian  of  Metyeshka*,  49"  21'  east  of 
Greenwich,  would  constitute  exact  parallels  to  circles 
of  latitude ;  but  that,  east  and  west  of  this  meridian, 
they  gradually  recede  from  these  circles,  towards  the 
south,  so  as  to  present  a  convexity  to  the  north  pole 
of  the  earth.  Were  we,  consequently,  to  assume  a 
single  magnetic  axis  for  each  hemisphere,  lines  of 

*  See  p.  16a 
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similar  inclination  would  form  parallel  cirdea  round 
this  point ;  and  describe  curvilinear  figures,  with 

apices  towards  the  pole,  on  that  portion,  only,  ot  a 
terrestrial  meridian,  intercepted  between  that  mag- 
netic pole  and  the  adjacent  geographical  pole.  It 
would  follow,  from  this,  that,  in  order  to  reconcile 
our  observations  with  such  an  hypothesis,  the  centre 
of  attraction,  for  the  northern  hemisphere,  should  be 
situate  in  the  longitude  of  Metyeshka,  but  £ur  to  the 
southward  of  'that  place ;  and  thus  present  an  in- 
superable difficulty  with  regard  to  Parry's  investi- 
gations, which  gave  positive  indications  of  the  ex* 
istence  of  a  magnetic  pole  in  25o°  27'  east  of  Green- 
wich, and  73°  north  latitude. 

'1  lure  was,  therefore,  no  alternative  left  for  ex- 
plaining the  nature  of  the  curve,  assumed  by  the 
isoclinal  lines,  but  to  refer  to  some  second  point  of 
concentration,  situate  eastward  of  our  actual  place 
of  observation.  Were  such  a  point  to  be  admitted, 
coexistent  with  that  of  Pany,  it  is  easy  to  perceive, 
that  there  must  be  places,  between  the  meridians  of 
these  two  points,  proceeding  from  whence,  the  ob- 
server would  find  the  dip  varying  with  the  same 
expression,  though  he  took  his  course  towards  op- 
posite quarters  of  the  earth,  Tn  fact,  we  should 
then  have  various  situations  where  either  pole,  sup- 
posing it  to  exist  alone,  would  f)roduce  the  same 
inclination  of  the  needle ;  or,  what  would  be  the 
same  thing,  a  similar  effect  would  be  produced  at  the 
intersection  of  two  isoclinal  curves,  having  the  same 
degree  of  inclination,  but  affected  by  different  poles. 
Or  again,  if  we  conceive  the  isoclinal  curve,  produced 
by  the  joint  influence  of  two  poles,  we  must  have  a 
convex  line,  such  as  we  found  at  Metyeshka,  forming 
the  demarcation  between  the  range  of  the  dominant 
attraction  of  either  pole.  The  further  we  proceeded 
towards  the  east,  the  less  must  be  the  disturbance 
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Zeroised  by  Parry's  pole,  upon  the  formation  of  the 
iaoclinal  lines,  iu  regular  circles,  round  the  centre 
of  attraction  with  which  we  were  engaged.  The 

constant  soutli-castwardly  deviation  of  the  lines  of 
similar  inclination,  after  leaving  Metyeshku,  iur- 
niished  a  complete  conlirniation  of  this  hypothesis* 

That  there  must  liave  been  sonic  otlier  lorccs  in 
action,  different  from  Parry's  pole,  was  further  evinced 
by  our  investigations  as  to  the  intensity  of  the  mag- 
netic power.  Even  under  the  meridian  of  St,  Peters- 
burg, the  lines  connecting  those  places  where  the  mag- 
netic intensity  is  the  same  (the  isodynamic  lines)  were 
observed  to  ihovr  a  convexity ;  and,  on  moving  east- 
ward, to  decline  so  evidently  to  S.  S.  E.,  that  the  con- 
elusion  was  inevitable,  that  the  Asiatic  pole  must 
exert  a  preponderant  influence  upon  magnetic  in- 
tensity, much  further  to  the  westward,  than  it  did 
upon  the  dip.  Lines  which,  if  the  >.'ui  ih- American 
pole  alone  exerted  a  niagiietic  influence  in  tlie  northern 
hemisphere,  must  have  taken  a  direction  towards 
E.N.E.,  and,  with  our  progress  eastward,  uniformly 
approached  to  a  paraUeUsm  with  the  circles  of  lati- 
tude, were,  on  the  contrary,  found  to  tend  to  S.  S.  E., 
merging  more  and  more  into  geographical  meridians 
the  farther  we  advanced. 

The  strikingly  rapid  increase  of  the  intensity,  as 
we  advanced,  upon  the  same  parallel,  was,  in  itself,  a 
proof  of  our  approach  to  a  predominating  centre  of 
attraction;  whereas,  on  the  other  hand,  we  had 
hitherto  receded  constantly,  thougli  slowly,  from 
Parry's  pole,  and  must  have  experienced  a  regular  di- 
minution of  the  magnetic  force,  if  the  Asiatic  centre  had 
not  steadily  counteracted  that  result.  This  most  satis- 
factory proof  of  the  existence  of  two  foci  of  magnetic 
attraction  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  as  ingeniously 
conceived  by  Hansteen,  was  precisely  what  was  de- 
sired ;  for,  though  some  earlier  remarks  on  the  dedi* 
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nation  of  the  needle,  in  Rassia,  seemed  to  support  bis 
theory,  there  had  hitherto  been  too  few  observations 

made  on  the  dip,  in  that  empire,  to  warrant  sucli  u 
conclu^iou ;  and  the  intensity  had  never  been  the  - 
subject  of  investigation  at  all. 

The  circumstance  of  one  portion  of  the  line,  be- 
tween Osdblikovo  and  Isijnei  Novgorod  (43"  24'  E.), 
showing  no  declination  at  all,  while,  from  thence  to 
Yekaterinburg,  the  on  stern  declination  increased  to 
7*,  was  another  powerful,  though  previously  adduced 
argument,  for  the  insufficiency  of  the  hypotiiesis  of  a 
single  magnetic  axis;  ^r,  did  such  an  axb  pass 
through  the  American  pole,  the  sphere  of  western 
variation  must  have  extended  15°  to  the  eastward  of 
Yekaterinburg. 

The  lines  of  equal  intensity  and  equal  declination 
bad,  during  the  latter  part  of  our  journey,  been  so 
nearly  pcrj>endicular  to  our  route,  that  our  inquiries 
had  been  rather  directed  to  their  relative  discre- 
pancies, than  to  the  determination  of  the  figure  of  any 
one  of  them.  Consequently,  an  expedition  continuing 
this  investigation  northwanls,  would  make  a  desirable 
supplement  to  our  journey  along  nearly  the  same 
parallel  of  latitude/ 

At  Yekaterinburg  we  found  sufficient  ten^ation 
to  an  LXCUi*sion  in  this  direction,  from  our  curiosity 
to  pay  a  visit  to  the  northern  I  ral.  The  passes  of 
Bilimbayefsk  and  lieshr)nii,  as  well  as  the  general 
character  of  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the 
town,  tend  to  give  only  a  derogatory  idea  of  this 
mountain  chain;  nor,  in  the  absence  of  visible 
mountain  summits,  and  considerable  roclgr  masses, 
was  the  mineral  riches  of  the  neighbourhood,  which 
struck  our  eyes  at  every  step^  less  calculated  to 
inyntily  us.  Wliatever  we  found  worthy  of  inquiry  — 
own,  pn'eioua  stones,  or  colossal  blocks  of  v;ii  Ions  geo- 
hi|;ieal  eharaclcr  and  formation,  the  only  answer  we 
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rcctn  (m1  wa?,  that  they  all  come  from  tlie  mines  of 
the  Ural.  Hero,  too,  we  were  struck  by  an  exception 
to  the  concurrence  of  the  two  characteristics,  which 
particukrly  attract  the  notice  of  the  natural  histo- 
noD.  Notwithstanding  the  multiplicity  of  the  mineral 
masses  composing  the  exterior  features  of  the  eoun« 
try,  the  inequalities  of  its  suriace,  even  compared 
with  the  stature  of  man,  are  absolutely  inconsiderable: 
this  peculiarity  is,  of  itself,  sufficient  to  enable  us  to 
form  important  conclusions  as  to  its  geoguostic  con- 
stitution. 

As  the  city  of  Yekaterinburg  forms  the  key  of  the 
surrounding  country,  and  is  the  capital  of  the  mining 
districts  of  the  Ural,  we  shall  take  this  opportunity  of 
introducing  the  reader  to  its  inhabitants,  and  noticing 
their  pursuits,  and  mode  of  life.* 

We  found  here  several  officials,  connected  with  the 
works  on  the  Northern  Ural,  as  well  as  traders  from 
Tyumen  and  Tobolsk ;  some  returning  from  the  £ur 
of  Nijnei  Novgorod  to  Siberia,  and  others  on  their 
way  to  an  inferior  mart,  held  at  Irbit,  160  versts  N.  E. 
'  by  J'^.  of  Yekaterinburg. 

The  mart  of  Irbit,  which  was  formerly  an  emporium 
for  the  exchange  of  peltrv  and  tea,  between  the  Sibe- 
rian tribes  and  the  wandering  hordes  of  tlie  eastern 
parts  of  the  empire,  whose  journeys  often  extended 
to  Kiakhta,  has  latterly  lost  much  of  its  importance. 
It  was,  at  one  period,  visited  by  Greek  and  Armenian 
merchants;  but  upon  the  interdict  against  the  im- 
portation of  English  goods,  in  1807,  it  was  gradually 
forsaken,  for  the'  more  considerable  fairs  of  Nijnei 
Novgorod  or  Yekaterinburg.  The  present  commer- 
cial transactions  of  Irbit  arc  confined  to  the  supply 
of  some  of  the  most  indispensable  articles  of  Europeuii 

*  Tekaterbburg  i«  considered  the  frontier  town  between  the  Scvcrnuie 
Z:iv»di  and  the  Yujnie  Zavodi,  tlie  northern  and  eouthem  mining  dts- 
trict«» 
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manufacture  to  the  neighbounng  districts,  in  ex- 

cbaiige  (generally)  for  the  produce  of  the  chase. 
This  traffic  is,  however,  of  little  moment,  and  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  tlio  Siberian  traders  settled  liere.  The 
mineral  produetions  of  tlio  Ural  generally  lind  their 
way  direct  to  the  fair  on  the  Volga.  This  intercourse 
of  the  hunters  of  the  north  with  the  manufacturers  of 
southern  Asia,  existed  long  before  the  Russians  had 
penetrated  beyond  the  Ural.  Herberstein  adduces  on 
this  pointy  the  evidence  of  a  Russian,  who,  previous  to 
his  time  (1600)  had  visited  the  north-west  of  Siberia, 
and  found  that  the  hunting  tribes  were  in  the  habit 
of  procuring  precious  stones,  in  exchange  for  their 
peltr\',  iVuin  a  people  of  swarthy  complexion,  who 
came  in  earavans  from  the  districts  on  the  Irtuish.* 
No  one  who  has  seen  the  sun -burnt  liukharian  Tner- 
chaut,  and  knows  his  adventurous  spirit  of  travel, 
can  be  at  a  loss  as  to  the  authenticity  of  this  narra- 
tive. And  earlier  stilly  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
Marco  Polo  gives  us  nearly  a  similar  account  of  - this 
traffic ;  which  was  carried  on  ^'  with  the  darkest  re- 
gions of  the  north,"  by  means  of  sledges  drawn  by 
dogs,  as  he  was  informed  by  merchants  whom  he 
met  with  in  southern  Asia.f 

The  Siberian  merchants,  who  extend  their  wander- 
ings both  to  Ivanichatka  and  the  borders  of  the  Icy 
Sea,  make  use  of  the  same  means  of  transport,  both  for 
themselves  and  their  merchandise,  with  which  we  have 
become  acquainted  in  the  course  of  our  journeys.^ 

♦  Comment,  rer.  Moscovit  Basil.  1571,  p.  82.  B. 
Kamusio,  Raccolta  delle  Xavij^azloni  e  Viaggi,  vol.  il.  fol.  3. 

J  Two  Anncniiin.x,  (irigori  antl  Daniol  Athanasov,  have  left  us  an  ac- 
count of  tt  couiiutTcial  journej,  of  sixteen  jeai^s,  lioui  Constantinople  to 
Semipdatiittk,  through  Knrdistea,  Al%lianutaii,  Kabul,  and  OT«r  the 
mountains  of  Chinft  and  Tibet :  it  was  pablished  in  Russian^  in  Sibirskii 
Vyestnik.  I  ^ve  a  translatltui  of  it  in  Bcr^^liaus's  "  Annalen  der'Erd- 
kiinde,"  for  1832.  The  name  of  their  principal  was  Michail6v,  evidently 
of  Russian  orij(in.   The  Armenians,  as  well  as  the  other  commercial 
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The  sheep  is  totally  unknown  among  the  Siberians  as 
a  beast  of  bia*den,  though  used  for  this  purpose  in 
Tatary. 

The  dealers  in  precious  stones,  cut  and  polished, 
present  themselves  as  one  of  the  j&rst  objects  of  atten- 
tion to  the  visitor  at  Yekaterinburg.  ^len,  women, 
and  children,  are  met  with  at  every  step,  offering  bar- 
gains of  these  tempting  valaables,  either  on  the  ac- 
count of  merchants  who  own  and  work  the  mines, 
or  of  lapidaries,  who  purchase  the  rough  stones,  at  a 
very  low  price  indeed.  The  distinctive  names  given 
to  the  stones  in  rrreiitest  request  arc  very  numerous. 
The  topaz,  the  colourless  transparency  of  wliieii  pre- 
sents such  a  contrast  to  the  honey-vellow  variety 
found  in  Germany  and  Brazil,  is  denonnnatetl  by  the 
dealers  here,  heavy-stone.  The  amethyst  beai*s  the 
same  name  as  in  the  rest  of  Europe ;  but  all  other 
varieties  of  rock-crystal  receive  the  erroneous  appel- 
lation of  topaz,  mistakenly  applied  to  all,  because  the 
duller  species  of  crystal  were  popularly  known  as 
smoke-topazes — duim-topas.  Besides  those,  there 
are  jasi)er8  of  various  hues,  which  are  fashioned  into 
an  infinity  of  articles  by  the  artisans.  All  these 
stones  are  manufactured  into  ornaments,  being  cut 
and  polished  with  great  elegance ;  though  less  taste 
is  displayed  in  the  setting,  which  is  generally  of 
gold,  as  obtained  from  the  smelting-furnaces  in  the 
vicinity,  and  consists  of  7*1  parts  of  silver,  3*6  of 
copper  and  lead,  and  .89-3  of  pure  gold. 

The  cutting  of  seals,  of  amethyst,  crystal,  and 
jasper,  is  one  important  branch  of  the  lapidary's  art, 
which  they  have  brought  to  great  perfection,  in  the 
engraving  of  cyphers,  or  figures.  Rough  stones,  too, 
enter  largely  ipto  Uieir  dealings ;  aquamarine  stones 

tribefl  of  Asia,  indiiidiiiff  the  Siberians,  seem  to  hATQ  a  natural  disposi- 
tion towards  a  wnnderin^  lif(s  nn<l  to  potsen  ft  cuptcitj  of  adapting 
tbemiKlves  to  tlic  Uabitd  ol'  other  people.  ^ 
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are  unported  from  Marsinsk,  and  the  miniiig  cUstriots 
of  Nerchinsk:  the  latter  are  the  most  esteemed,  and 
are  di8tm<ymshed  by  the  pecoHar  striated  texture  of 
their  transparent  columnar  crystals.   We  visited  the 

workmen,  wliile  employed  at  their  rude  turning-lathes. 
They  divide  tlio  softer  stones  ^vith  iron,  but  the  harder 
with  copper  disks,  which  revolve  on  an  axis,  and  are 
covered  wUh  i)owdered.ja.-|)er,  containinnr  an  impreg- 
nation of  iron;  but,  fur  the  more  refrLietor\^  gems, 
they  have  recourse  to  emery,  procured  from  Germany. 
They  likewise  engrave  cyphers  and  mottoes,  in  the 
Sclavonian  tongue,  on  metal  seals,  which  they  sell  to 
the  Siberian  traders. 

The  greatest  neatness  is  observable  in  the  dwellings 
of  these  artisans,  who,  even  when  in  possession  of 
considerable  wealth,  retain  their  native  simplicity  of 
dress  and  manners.  fhey,  as  well  as  most  of  the 
more  o|)uleiit  merchants  of  Yekaterinburg,  ])rofcs3 
the  ancient  creed :  the  latter  of  these,  however,  ad- 
here so  literallv  to  one  of  the  dogmas  of  their  faith, 
"  that  it  is  only  wliat  goeth  out  of  the  moutli  that 
defileth  the  man^"  that  they  indulge  in  all  sorts  of 
sensual  enjoyments ;  rigorously  avoiding  only  certain 
indecorous  language,  and  the  use  of  tobacco. 

The  seceders  from  the  orthodox  Greek  ritual  have 
much  increased  in  numbers,  particularly  in  the  district 
of  the  Ural,  within  the  last  few  years:  so  much  so, 
that  the  minister  of  Irginsk,  who  remembered  when,  a 
short  uuie  ago,  there  were  but  ten  Ivaskoluiks  *  (schis- 
matics') amonj]^  the  wr>rkmcn,  had  seen  the  entire  po- 
pulation ot  lUUO  famiiiL's  return  to  the  old  faitli.  Such 
of  them  as  support  a  ministry,  have  had  churches  as- 
signed to  them,  and  receive  pastors  from  the  mo- 
nastery of  Irkisk,  in  the  government  of  Saratov,  or 
from  Kiev.    The  numerous  subdivisions  of  this  sect, 

*  Ragf  impljing  separation ;  and  kolot,  to  split. 
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and  their  resers'C  with  rcgiirrl  to  their  religious  usages, 
afford  pretext  to  the  orthodox  to  charge  them  with 
practices  which  are  too  palpably  absurd,  or,  at  most, 
only  attributable  to  the  Bezpopovakie*,  or  antide- 
ricals. 

One  of  these  charges — their  want  of  good  faith 
towards  other  sects— is  disproved  by  the  favours 
which  their  fidelity  to  the  govemnient  has  procured 
them.  The  other,  tliat  their  mode  of  understanding 
the  text  which  conunands  us  to  love  one  another, 
has  led  to  an  unrestrained  intercourse  between  the 
sexes,  may  be  less  wide  of  the  truth ;  as  it  is  well 
knoAvn,  that  their  females,  at  Tagilsk,  will  permit  all 
sorts  of  familiarities  to  men  of  other  sects,  with  whom 
they  would,  at  the  same  time,  think  it  a  sin  to  eat  or 
drink.  There  are  other  sectarians,  however,  to  be 
found  in  Siberia,  whose  &naticism  takes  quite  the 
opposite  direction. 

Many  names,  given  to  these  separatists,  are  merely 
derisive ;  as,  for  instance,  Susliniki,  because  they  are 
accused  of  getting  drunk  with  suslo,  or  the  first- 
drawn  portion  of  the  Russian  beer.  This  body  is 
also  said  to  uieet,  in  darkened  rooms,  after  religious 
worship,  and  give  way  to  the  same  excesses  as  are 
attributed  to  the  Keres  Indians,  near  Santa  Fef,  and 
as  were  practised  by  the  Agathyrsi,  a  tribe  of  southern 
Russia,  in  the  age  of  Uerc^otus.^  They  are  likewise 
taunted  with  oi^ring  worship  to  certam  of  their  own 
community,  who  represent  tiie  Virgin  Mary :  others 
are  termed  Earuitniks,  from  the  Karuitaf,  or  cradle  of 

# 

*  Bett  without ;  and  popov^  a  priest,  J2vif. 

t  Pike*i  Exploratory  Travels  tiuroiigli  tbe  Western  Territories  of 
North  America.  London,  4U>.         p.  842. 

I  Lib.  iv.  c.  104. 

§  in  some  verses  sung  at  tbe  festivities  held  at  Christinas  and  the  New 
Tear,  reference  is  made  to  the  Kamita;  hnt  rather  in  en  aiupicatory 
sense,  than  irith  %  yiew  to  a  mode  of  penance.  This  word,  however 
(which  is  somewhat  obsolete),  mj  have  heen  chosen  for  the  ssfce  of  its 
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lime-bark,  in  which  they  lie  motionless  to  do  penance : 
the  Molokani  are  distinguished  by  the  extraordinary 
severity  of  their  discipline :  this  has  sometimes  been 
carried  so  far,  that  there  are  inhabitants  living  at 
Miask,  who  have  witnessed  the  death  of  a  Molokan, 
on  a  pile  which  he  had  raised  and  fired  with  his  own 
hands. 

The  elegance  of  the  houses  in  Yekaterinburg,  which 
arc  of  stone,  would  do  credit  to  the  merchants  of 
many  European  cities  ;  while  tlieir  internal  comfort 
is  fully  in  keeping  with  their  exterior :  that  many  of 
their  owners  are  still  serfs,  and  obliged  to  pay  an 
almost  princely  tribute  to  their  lordsy  is  hardly  con- 
sidered a  grievance  here. 

The  rest  of  the  population  consists  of  the  officers 
connected  with  the  mines,  who,  though  still  dis- 
tinguished from  the  forementioned  class,  in  religious 
and  social  usages,  nevertheless  live  in  friendly  inter- 
course witli  tliem.  Those  officers  arc  fre^juently  of 
German  origin ;  but,  as  their  families  Iiave  been,  in 
many  cases,  long  settled  in  the  country,  and  they 
themselves  are  generally  sent,  for  their  professional 
education,  to  St.  Petersburg,  they  rarely  retain  any 
traces  of  their  ancestral  habits  or  language. 

The  external  aspect  of  Yekaterinburg  has  much 
that  reminds  one  of  the  manu&cturing  towns  of 
Europe.  On  the  south-eastern  bank  of  lake  Iset,  the 
buildings  are  spread  over  an  extensive  plain,  which^is 
connected  with  the  city  by  a  handsome  bridge  over 
the  river  of  the  same  namej  here  the  government 

assonance  with  koniist  (gain,  Arc),  wliicli  is  often  pronounced  karulst, 
particularlj  by  the  people  of  Moscowj  as  the  two  first  iiacs  of  the  song 
are  (iu  Russian), 

ITa  ksraitye  lidiu, 
Ya  kornisti  gljadra.** 

**  I  ait  in  the  cradle, 
I  wateL^  chance^**  ftc  See* 
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magazines,  mills,  factories,  &c.  are  situate,  as  well  as 
a  guard-house,  all  built  in  a  handsome  style,  and 
enclosing  an  extensive  square,  or  market-place.  On 
the  other  side,  and  somewhat  more  elevated  in  site^ 
are  the  rows  of  wooden  huts  for  the  workmen,  with 
houses  of  stone  for  their  overseers. 

The  principal  part  of  the  town,  however,  lies  on 
the  riglit  bide,  to  the  south  of  the  square,  with  wide 
and  elegant  streets  and  spacious  stone  mansions,  in- 
habited by  the  merchants,  already  noticed,  and  the 
proprietors  of  mines.  In  this  quarter,  too,  stand  the 
public  granary,  a  public  sale-room,  a  convent,  and 
several  churches.  Log-houses  are  scarcely  to  be 
seen. 

The  streets  are  straight,  but  unpaved,  with  log- 
ways,  however,  at  the  sides  for  foot-passengers  :  the 

principal  street  runs  parallel  with  the  river,  and  is 
crossed  by  numerous  smallcT  ones,  which  lead  di- 
rectly to  the  bank  of  the  Iset,  thirty  feet  lower  down. 

Tlierc  is  a  niilitaiy  post  on  the  N.  W.  of  the  city, 
formerly  intended  to  give  protection  to  the  inhabitants, 
but  now  the  soldiers  arc  principally  occupied  in  pre- 
ventinpr  evasion  of  the  tolls,  which  the  merchants  who 
visit  Irbit,  are  obliged  to  pay  here,  and  in  looking 
aflter  exiled  criminals,  who  pass  through  the  town : 
contrary  to  the  prevailing  arrangement  in  Russia, 
this  garrison  is  composed  of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants 
of  the  country. 

On  this  side  the  city  is  enclosed  by  a  wood  of  pines; 
but  no  wide  cuttings  have  been  made  in  it,  except  ou 
the  sides  of  the  road  leading  towards  the  north. 

At  tlie  distance  of  a  verst  higher  up  the  river, 
we  come  upon  the  rocky  borders  of  the  lake,  which  is 
of  an  oblong  shape.  The  height  of  the  declivity  is  no 
greater  here  than  where  the  river  runs  through  the 
town ;  but  it  exposes  to  view  perpendicular  seams  of 

VOL.  I.  p 
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chlorite  filate,  about  three  inches  thick,  the  northerly 
strike  of  which  is  very  discernible. 

We  had  now  an  opportunity  offered  us  by  our 
friends  in  Yekaterinburg,  of  pursuing  our  journey  to 
the  mines,  in  company  with  Prc^ssor  Kupfer,  of 
Kasan,  and  one  of  the  [n'oprietor-s. 

September  3.  -  I'liis  day  beinsr  the  annivorsaiy  of 
the  arressioM  of  tlie  reiguin;^  l-^nipt  ror,  was  kept  as  a 
religious  festival :  it  may  be  well  to  explain  that  the 
distinction  between  ecclesiastical  and  imperial  festi- 
vals, as  observed  throughout  the  Empire,  lies  chiefly 
in  the  name. 

As  the  same  ideas  prevail,  upon  this  subject,  among 
the  adherents  of  the  ancient  and  modem  church,  the 
women  of  the  old  creed  were  seen  on  thb  occasion 
dressed  as  for  ordinary  worship,  in  their  peculiar 

dark-coloured  fata,  thrown  over  the  head,  and  hang- 
ing down  upon  the  shoulders.  Tluit  the  name  of 
this  article  of  dress  cainiot  be  of  Sclavoii'mii  oj-igin,  is 
reruh  red  more  than  probable,  ])y  the  letter  with  which 
it  begins  ;  /  being  only  found,  as  an  initial,  in  two  or 
three  of  their  primitives ;  and  a  similar  usage  pre- 
vails, particularly  among  Catholics,  in  several  dis- 
tricts of  Germany,  where  this  article  of  dress  is 
called  haik^  from  a  Syrian  word,  as  is  supposed,  by 
which  it  %vas  known  to  the  Crusaders. 

The  in-door  dress  of  these  women  is  the  ancient 
Russian  sarafan,  and  a  covering  for  the  head,  called  a 
kftkoshnik,  which,  with  its  broad  and  staring  border, 
is  not  unliku  the  gloiy,  as  it  is  called,  which  is  repre- 
sented upon  the  heads  of  saints.  This  head-dress, 
wdiich  is  sometimes  almost  covered  with  jewels,  is 
worn  by  married  women  alone ;  while  long  plaited 
tresses  (kosi)  remain  the  distinction  of  unmarried 
women,  who  do  not  cover  the  head.  The  dressing 
aiud  combing  of  these  braids  is  an  occupation  of  such 
importance,  on  festive  occasions,  as  to  be  the  subject 
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of  frequent  allasion  m  the  popular  songs.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  flowing  locks  of  the  young  men  is 
quite  as  much  their  special  characteristic  in  poetic 
language.  In  this  view  of  the  distinctive  costumes 
of  the  sexes,  it  is  remarkable  that  the  tresses  of  the 
female  are  always  described  as  auburn,  while  the 
locks  of  the  man  are  invariably  black ;  as  are  also 
the  eyebrows  of  both  ;  so  that,  dark-browed  (cher* 
nobrovin),  is  an  epithet  constantly  aj)plied  to  either 
sex.  Can  it  be,  that  this  merely  indicates  the  beau 
idkU  formed  in  the  national  mmd,  or,  could  this  dif- 
ference between  the  sexes  really  have  formerly  ex- 
isted in  this  race  ? 

In  the  public  gardens,  in  the  middle  of  this  city, 
the  walks  are  bordered  by  rows  of  tall  birtl-cherry 
trees  (Pruiius  ])adus),  which  are  indicrcnous  to  this 
region.  The  juice,  as  well  as  tlie  pul}»  of  the  berries 
of  this  tree,  are  treated  ])V  the  Bashkirs  in  a  manner 
which  so  perfectly  illustrates  a  passage  in  Herodotus, 
that  I  cannot  do  better  than  give  this  author's  words 
upon  the  subject.  The  Iruit  resembles  a  bean 
(xuofM^),  and  has  a  hard  kernel ;  as  soon  as  they  are 
ripe,  they  are  pressed  in  long  leathern  bags,  and  the 
thick  and  black  juice  which  flows  from  them  is  drunk, 
either  alone,  or  mixed  with  milk ;  the  remiuning 
mass  (rpu^)  is  kneaded  into  cakes,  between  the 
haiids*,  and  used  as  food." 

It  is  the  custom  at  Yekaterinburg,  as  in  other 
Kussian  towns,  that,  on  every  soleuiii  holiday,  the 
principal  inhabitants  shall  attend  the  |)erson  of 
highest  rank  among  them  to  his  house,  when  divine 

♦  Ucrod.  lib.  iv.  c.  23.  This  I  consider  to  be  the  nieaniug  of  tlic 
Greek  iraM»a£  wvnBiaoi,  the  word  iraXJ^*;,  a  dry  flattened  fig,  baring  pro* 
bablj  ionie  connexion  with  vaXuftiiy  ih^  H  i  it  tlie  hatxl:  we  detect  here 
the  ancient  ;ind  most  sliiijdt"  iikmIo  of  knoadin;:,  liktvveen  the  Itnnd^.  We 
»hall  sec,  lower  down,  how  tho  Kaincliadak-s  pivpare  these  "  5r«>if'^o(." 
The  name  of  the  bishbarmak  — fivc-rn);^'er  c  ake  — ol'  the  Siberian  Tutai« 
and  cognate  Mohammedan  tribes  ha^  probably  a  similar  deriTation. 
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service  is  concluded*  This  mark  of  respect  was, 
upon  this  occasion,  ptdd  to  M.  Ossipov,  the  chief* 
overseer  of  the  mines,  who  acknowledged  the  atten- 

tion  by  a  public  breakfast. 

To  M.  Ossipov  I  was  nfterwanls  indebted  fur  the 
loan  of  a  borincr  instrument,  from  the  govennnent 
s?tores,  which  I  lound  extremely  useful,  in  ascert^iin- 
mg  the  temperature  of  the  caith,  in  various  parts  of 
Northern  Asia,  particularly  at  Beresov,  Tobolsk,  and 
Obdorsk.  This  gentleman  was  a  good  systematic 
geologist ;  but  confessed  that  he  had  much  difficulty 
in  reconciling  tlie  stratification  of  the  Ural  with  ex- 
isting theories;  arising  from  the  dispersion  of  the 
ores  over  an  extensive  space,  as  well  as  the  extra- 
ordinary richness  of  many  detached  metalliferous 
seams  of  rock. 

A  public  ball,  given  on  the  evenino'  ot  this  day,  and 
at  which  the  dancing  was  aecompanied  with  appro- 
priate songs  *,  obliged  us  to  defer  our  excursion  till 

Septeml/er  4  VVlien  we  started  for  Nevyansk ; 

passing,  first,  through  a  pine-fort  st,  which  extends  as 
far  as  Puishma,  whence  we  continued  our  journey  to 
Mostovdya,  where  we  changed  horses.  This  village 
owes  its  name  to  the  log-road,  or  succession  of 
bridges  f ,  by  which  it  is  approached  over  a  rugged 
plain,  intersected  by  little  streams  and  coppices  of 
birch.  Notwithstanding  a  fertile  soil,  the  inhabitants 
hardly  tn)id)le  tliemselves  with  any  branch  of  in- 
dui^try,  licyoJid  tlie  sup|)l}'  of  cliarcoal  for  the  mines; 
of  whicli  every  male  peasant  is  obliged  to  furnish 
100  korobki  yearly,  each  containing  about  75  cubic 
feet  (English).  By  arrangement  among  themselves, 
however,  they  sometimes  engage  with  one  another 
for  a  pile  of  wood  ready  felled,  paying  100  roobles 

*  Those  songs  are  distinguished  in  Buam  as  plyasorie  pesni*  dance- 
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for  one  producing  80  korobki  j  so  that  the  entire 
exaction  from  a  single  peasant  aTnoiiiits  to  \  2.)  roohles 
yearly;  from  this  must  be  deducted  the  value  oi'  tlie 
rations,  to  which  the  serfs  of  the  Crown,  as  well  as  of 
other  proprietors,  are  entitled. 

From  Mostoviiya  to  Shaidurikha  we  found  the 
ground  strewn  with  sharp  fragments  of  white  quartz. 
Wherever  a  rivulet  appeared  we  saw  heaps  of  this 
quartz,  and  green  schistose  rock  prepared  for  washing 
out  the  particles  of  gold  which  they  contained.  The 
largest  of  these  establishments  is  situate  on  the  road, 
where  it  crosses  the  valley  of  the  Ayat.  From  hence 
to  Nevyansk  the  larch  was  occasionally  seen  in  the 
forests ;  these  trees  are  also  met  with  on  the  southern 
Ural,  at  Slatoust. 

The  larch  is  called  listvennitsa  in  Russian,  in  al- 
lusion to  the  arrangement  of  its  acicular  leaves  *,  and 
is  highly  valued  for  its  power  of  resisting  the  efr(  ( ts 
of  moisture,  besides  possessing  other  properties  which 
its  employment  upon  the  Ural  has  served  to  prove. 
It  is  found  to  produce  a  high  degree  of  heat  f ,  though 
not  a  brilliant  light.  For  tile-kilns  it  is  preferable  to 
all  other  sorts  of  wood,  but  is  never  used  for  char- 
coal; partly  because,  when  once  kindled,  the  intensity 
of  its  heat  is  too  great  to  be  ehecked  till  all  the 
woody  fibre  of  the  pile  is  consumed  ;  and  jvirtly  he- 
cause,  when  charred,  it  flies  belore  the  bellows,  and 
escapes  from  the  I'umace :  neither  is  it  ever  used  here 
in  the  house,  on  account  of  the  pungent  and  stupify- 
ing  qualities  of  its  smoke;  nor  in  rolling  out  iron 
plates,  for  it  soils  the  metal. 

A  column  of  flame  from  a  smelting-house  helped 
to  guide  us  to  Nevyansk,  which  we  reached  at  nine 

*  Lift,  a  leaf;  and  wnelr,  a  crown,  Aot. 

t  In  iIiH  ].r<.]).  iiy  tho  birch  (Hetula  allta  Iktczo.  /?rm-  romfs  m'\t ; 
then  ilMi  Pinus  abies  (y«l,  Ruu,) ;  an<I  l  i  t,  the  i*.  d/iveiitritt  (sc^ua,  Hius.), 
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in  the  evening.  The  works  at  this  Yillage  belong  to 
the  family  of  YakoTlev;  but^  as  none  of  the  pro- 
prietors are  resident,  we  were  admitted  into  their 

ancient  seat  by  their  b<  arckd  viissab,  who  conducted 
us  thru  ugh  some  laiirt  aiiJ  dreary  chambers  which 
had  not  been  inhal»ite(l  tor  more  than  a  century, 
tliough  still  richly  and  cuiuUKKliouslv  furnished,  in 
the  I>utGh  taste  of  the  reign  of  Peter  the  First.  A 
few  minutes  saw  us  at  supper  in  a  comer  of  the 
saloon,  —  our  table  overspread  v  ith  a  varie^  of 
good  ^re  and  delicious  wines, — Madeira^  Champagne, 
and  Hungarian  Hnds.  This'pTofusion,  sudd^ly  dis- 
I'layed  in  a  long-deserted  abode,  had  s<miething  in  it 
sufficiently  startling,  even  without  the  presence  of 
the  antique  and  grim-lookini:  figures  on  the  walls. 

The  assertion  Avhich  lias  been  frequently  made,  that 
ih\<  is  the  oldest  foundry  on  the  Ural,  is  positively  dis- 
])ro\  cd,  by  an  ukase  of  the  year  1701,  pivbirved  in 
the  archives  of  Tagilsk,  which  directs  the  Voievodof 
Verkhoturie,  to  despatch  all  the  machinery  and  work- 
men from  the  imperial  foundr}'  at  Alapayevsk  to 
Nevyansk,  under  the  orders  of  Nikiti  Dimidov  of 
Tula.  Before  this  period,  the  Swedish  prisoners, 
taken  at  PultaY%  had  been  employed  in  constructing 
a  dam  across  the  Neva ;  but  the  works  had  been  dis- 
continued, and  were  not  completed  till  resumed  by 
the  "iron-master  from  Tula."  This  Nikiti  iiiniidov 
Avas  the  ancestor  of  the  present  iiuble  Kiissian  family 
of  that  name.  Troui  him  the  works  at  Nevyansk 
passed  to  Carl  Savieh  Yakovlev. 

The  prosperity  ol'  the  mining  districts  dates  from 
the  reign  of  Peter  the  First,  who  resigned  all  the 
rights  of  the  crown  in  favour  of  the  speculators  in 
their  produce;  merely  stipulating  that  they  should 
confine  their  exertions  exclusively  to  promote  this 
department  of  the  national  resources.  Under  the 
government  of  Catherine,,  however,  the  introduction 
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of  .fiscal  courts  (Kazennie  palati),  appointed  to  the 
control  of  the  mining  operations  of  the  enipirc,  had 
a  marked  effect  in  checking  the  supplies  of  metal : 
by  the  enactments  of  Paul  the  First,  the  ancient  pri- 
vileges of  the  Tiilalng  interest  were  so  ctrectually 
secured,  as  to  give  to  many  of  the  private  eHtH])lish- 
nieiits  on  tlie  Ural,  the  importance,  almost,  oi'  inde- 
pciuient  statci'. 

The  smelting  works  of  Alapayevsk  are  eighty-live 
versts  E.  N.E.  of  Nevyansk,  and  100  E.  of  the  near- 
est point  of  the  ridge  of  the  Ural.  This  distance, 
however,  iras  not  chosen  for  the  first  attempts  at 
raising  productive  ore,  so  much  from  any  difficulties 
attending  a  nearer  approach  to  the  grand  range,  as 
from  the  peculiar  character  of  the  primitive  and 
transition  formations  in  these  mountains,  which  ex- 
hibit an  unusual  extent  of  metalliferous  fiti.ita. 

September  5.  —  This  day  being  clear  and  mild, 
I  proceeded  to  make  my  mnfriietic  observations  ;  for 
which  1  chose  a  mass  of  rock,  just  opposite  the  caetle, 
and  £rom  100  to  150  feet  above  the  level  of  the  I^'eva. 
This  lock  consisted  of  stratified  serpentine,  dipping 
almost  perpendicularly  to  the  W.  N.  W.,  closely  veined 
with  fibrous  amianthus,  and  containing  large  par- 
ticles of  ligneous  asbestus,  and  shaly  talc ;  and  I  had 
chosen  it  as  a  much  more  favourable  site,  for  my 
purpose,  than  the  plain  below,  where  piles  of  ores 
and  iron  implements  might  exert  a  disturbing  inllu- 
ence  on  tlie  needle.  The  result  was  quite  unex- 
pected :  the  qnantity  of  the  dip  put  it  beyond  a  doubt, 
that  the  magnet  was  powerfully  aii'ected  by  the  pre- 
sence of  the  serpentine,  wliicli  rock  had  never  been 
suspected  of  this  property  before.  Analogy,  upon 
which  we  had  hitherto  learned  to  place  the  most 
implicit  reliance,  gave  the  inclination  of  the  magnet, 
at  Nevyansk,  nearly  70° ;  whereas,  our  actual  obser- 
vations reduced  it  to  ae""  ZV  69''.   Professor  Han- 
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f.t«-%  -vL'j        ozcI'^jzj:^  ZJ&  o-perydcxs  on  die 

I'U:  t  ^r.  Ctrtiiiei  iri^niirisk.  l^i  r-^c'i-Lt  effect 
"L-»  *  £  i-:-.-.!!  rr.-*  :lrlr  v: -IrL'Tv.  ::■  reverse  its 
C-rfi't:>L  ili  .ctti-^  —  Utr  eltfTfciei  p.iLis  of  the  rock 
ii-TLji^- It  i^i  dlsdzsc^Iv  ;v;tell:r.j  ibe  nortb^n  and 
p:Ie;  &  rro:^  liit  tie  diambatk»  of 
fi-rx'*  in  the  xl^^  ci  rid:  tbe  cpp^ate  to  that 
c^t^TVtrl  izi  cr-r^rlt  rjd*  «  irca.  in  conaequenoe 
of  the  lurrk-a  cf  temstrial  magnetiaDL 

TLc'Ujli  the  m:^i  cartful  es&niic&tioo  could  discover 
tiO  Ti>I*-!e  traoe*  of  anv  «:f  the  '-re?  •:f  iiV'n  inter- 
f in  ::s  >u 5-".!.  ::.£re  can  be  little 
ti        iL^:        zi.i:^  viL-:>,  in  a  ^:atc  of  impercep- 
t;LI*  Ilvi-;- -n.  ihr-  •"c!i'"t:t  xhv  rvx-kv  n.ass-    The  ri>n- 
v:*u:"  jn  cf  tLe  r*  *      l-i  s^nxr.Tise,  ibuDd  on  Uaid- 
r.-^  in  the  Ficbiclgelirjr,  and  the  Deigfaboforliood  of 
War*:. a,         tLe  Si^'-rr^.-^rr.  j^xm  to  stren^hen  this 
coIlclu^:  :  :l :  for  the  beds  a&d  Teins  of  pure  magnetic 
iron,  which  are  found  at  particular  points  of  that 
fonnutioa.  afibrd  a  stronj  ar^ment  for  its  existence 
in  other  pcmtSy  tliou^rh  in  a  state  onlv  appreciable 
by  the  magnet,    TLe  extraorJiiianr  acoumuL:ion>  of 
roagnetic,  aiij  Mthcrin'ii  or\-s,  which  5h<x>t  out  towards 
the  ea?twarJs,  in  the  inidsr  of  the-  micaceons  tmnsi- 
tion  formations  of  the  VnxL  will  frc^iieniiy  pass  under 
our  11'  itice,  as  •^!>'   of  the  most  important  objects  of 
the  mining  oj^eratioDs;  stili,  it  is  incontestable^  that, 
aj^art  from  these  lanrer  deposits^  other  minntdj  dia» 
iseminated,  an !  i  r  .  rfectlv  oxvdised  ores  must  be 
incorporated  with  the  general  mass  of  the  chain ;  for, 
upon  washing  gold,  or  platinum,  a  delicatie  magnetic 
property  is  always  discoTeraUe  in  these  metals,  after 
their  separation  from  the  talc  and  irrot  n stone.  * 

•  The  •pfrcific  amount  of  ths  Attraciive  lonres  ol  the  wrpentme  at 
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Nevyansk,  as  well  as  all  the  older  establishmeDts 
of  tbb  kind  in  Russia,  contrasts  strongly  with  Ger- 
man mill-works,  by  the  boldness  and  simplicity  with 

which  water  power  is  applied  to  raechanicul  purposes : 
no  long  water-course  is  ever  dtig  to  raise  the  level, 
but  an  entire  valley  dainmc  l  uj»  at  once  to  the  hr^iirht 
of  fifteen  or  twenty  feet,  from  wliieh  a  gigantic 
wooden  caisson  conducts  the  water  required  to  the 
forges  of  an  entire  village  at  once,  through  lateral 
spouts*  Much  natural  ingenuity  is  evinced,  too,  by 
the  manner  in  which  one  of  the  large  foundries  in 
this  vicinity  is  supplied  with  water :  the  roof  being  so 
high  as  to  prevent  its  direct  course  to  the  wheels  on 
one  side  the  building,  it  is  conduct^  in  pipes 
under  tlie  floor,  and  reiiscends  to  a  wooden  tuuk 
from  whieli  it  })lays  upon  the  machinery. 

In  the  construction  of  these  several  conduits,  the 
Russians  are  exceedingly  expert.  Larch  is  the  wood 
most  commonly  em[)lo}  ed,  as  it  is  generally  water- 
tight, under  the  greatest  pressure ;  the  edges  of  the 
parallelopipedons  which  they  form  are  cut  out  of 
the  solid  piece,  so  that  the  joints  are  on  the  sides, 
while  the  entire  is  held  together  by  massive  iron 
hoops.  It  is  only  rarely  that  cast  iron  pipes  are  used 
for  water,  though  very  often  for  conveying  condensed 
air,  sometimes  even  a  distance  of  400  or  500  feet  from 
the  bellows  to  the  furnace. 

The  apparent  complexity  of  these  conduits  as  they 
arc  laid  to  supply  these  two  elements  of  activity  and 
power  to  the  forges,  produces  the  impression  that 
all  the  necessary  apparatus  and  machiner}-  had  been 
erected  for  the  works  before  the  moving  principle 
had  been  thought  of ;  and  the  application  of  the  che- 

Nevyansk  will  be  given  in  another  place.  It  IS  at  tlic  same  time  remark* 
able,  tli:it  the  rock,  which  retlucc<l  the  dip  by  more  that»  .1^  shouM  Iimvo 
left  Uie  intensity  almost  unnfTc  cte*!.  I  onci-  observed  a  similar  efl'wt  pro- 
duced by  the  Northern  Li^htct  at  liercsov. 
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mical  and  mechanical  properties  of  fluids  to  this 
purpose  had  been  the  after-thought  of  some  bold  and 
enterprising  mind.  It  is  no  less  interesting  to  find, 
too,  that  some  of  these  contrivances,  though  intro- 
duced where  their  inventors  had  no  clear  idea  of  the 
difficulties  they  bad  to  surmount,  have  been  attended 
with  complete  success  :  thus,  for  instance,  it  has  been 
found  by  experiment  on  uue  ol  these  pipes  above  men- 
tioned, that  the  elasticity  of  the  air,  immediately  on 
leaving  the  bellows,  is  to  the  same  at  the  distance 
of  420  feet  in  the  pipe,  as  83  to  59,  a  much  more 
favourable  ratio  than  was  expected;  and  this,  too, 
with  the  disadvantage  of  sudden  variations  in  the 
bore*,  hj  which  the  elasticity,  as  communicated  by 
undulation,  must  have  been  reduced. 

The  ore  is  procured  at  a  short  distance  from  the 
furnaces,  where  a  shining  mass  of  red  iron-stone  ap- 
pears just  at  the  surface  in  a  bed  of  clay,  the  colour 
oi  which  varies  from  f^reen  to  vellow.  This  bed  is 
cut  by  a  seam  ot  variegated  limestone,  running  in 
the  direction  of  the  grand  Uralian  range,  and  in  con- 
tact on  either  side  with  a  somewhat  loosely  schistose 
serpentine:  two  or  three  <^|>cMiTigs  which  have  been 
made  upon  a  northern  (N.N.  W.)  offset  of  this  bed 
have  shown  no  traces  of  the  limestone. 

The  smelting-houses  here  obtain  a  supply  of  ore 
from  Nijnei  Tagilsk,  also  of  a  peculiar  sort  of  mag- 
netic iron-stone.  It  is  distinguished  by  the  remark- 
able crystalline  structure  of  its  grains,  which  are  ag- 
glomerated in  irregular  dodecahedrons,  of  the  diame- 
ter of  0*8  or  1,  5  lines.  Tt  is  understood  to  require  a 
sharp  roasting  before  it  goes  into  the  smelting  fur- 
nace, otherwise  it  collects  into  lumps  without  being 
reduced ;  and  layers  of  unsplit  pine- wood  are  usually 
intermixed  with  it  when  roasting.    These  layers  are 

*  By  flanges  in  the  in^e  for  tiie  Talvei. 
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oontlimed  alternating,  about  every  three  feet  and  a 
half,  with  the  hiyurs  of  ore,  which  ure  seven  feet  thick, 
till  they  reach  a  height  of  thirty-five  feet  upon  a 
surface  of  2500  square  feet.  A  cruciform  opening 
is  left;  in  the  pile  of  wood  for  the  passage  of  air,  and 
the  entire  is  well  secured  with  a  strong  framing  of 
timber.  Whole  forests  are  set  apart  for  this  extrava- 
gant, and  perhaps  unnecessary,  operation;  for  the 
magnetic  properties  displayed  by  the  iron,  even  after 
this  process,  prove  that  the  ozydation  can,  after  all, 
have  been  but  imperfect. 

In  the  production  of  the  ordinary  crude  iron,  the 
Tagilsk  and  Nevyansk  ores  are  smelted  together, 
with  an  admixture  of  sand  and  fcrrumnous  arofile; 
but  Newansk  is  found  to  offer  the  best  material  for 
cannon  and  balls,  as  the  magnetic  iron-stone  of 
Tagilsk  furnishes  a  metal  too  hard  for  such  purposes. 
In  this  case,  the  crude  iron  is  smelted  a  second  time 
"with  a  portion  of  lime.  The  production  of  bar-iron, 
however,  is  the  most  important  branch  of  the  iron- 
founder's  occupations. 

Grold  is  likewise  an  object  of  search  in  this  neighbour- 
hood, and  has  been  sought  with  some  success.  At 
about  two  versts  from  the  village,  the  greenstone, 
which  underlies  tlic  schistose  rock  of  the  district,  is 
cut  by  two  veins  uf  quartz.  The  matrix  of  those 
veins  is  the  wliite,  soft,  frr;iiiltic  fonnation,  which 
bears  the  name  of  Beresite  on  the  l' i-al,  and  which 
we  shall  have  farther  occasion  to  notice  when  we 
come  to  Beresov,  though  a  full  and  circumstantial 
examination  of  the  geological  characters  of  both  is 
still  a  desideratum.  The  gold  is  found  here,  as  well 
as  at  Beresov,  in  a  brownbh  ironstone,  which  occurs, 
either  in  crystals,  in  the  offehoots  of  the  quartz  veins, 
or  in  a  state  of  minute  division  in  the  contiguous 

Bcresite. 

This  stone  had  been  raised,  for  some  years,  by 
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means  of  shafts,  from  two  to  foar  sajenes  (14  to 
2S  feet)  deep ;  but  this  plan  is  now  given  up,  for  the 
more  profitable  one  of  washing  the  gold  from  the 

shivered  and  decoinposing  rocks  of  the  environs.  In 
some  of  the  dry  chasms  that  traverse  the  valley  of  the 
Nova,  for  instance,  a  very  rich  stratum  of  arfrillaceous 
earth  is  fonnd,  containing  scattered  fratrments  of 
angular  quartz  and  greenstone ;  and,  as  this  is  only 
covered  with  a  thin  layer  of  turf,  the  gold  may  be 
reached  without  dificulty.  The  many  spots  of  this 
character,  where  gold  is  obtained  in  the  surrounding 
districts,  seems  to  justify  the  notion  entertained  here, 
that  the  reddish  earth,  which  sticks  to  the  wheels  of 
the  waggons,  on  the  grand  road  over  the  (Jral,  would 
yield  a  portion  of  gold.  No  platinum  has  yet  been  dis- 
CON  (T(m1  at  Xev)  aiisk  ;  but,  judging  from  analogy  with 
otli(  r  places,  in  the  vicinity  of  whicli  it  is  iuund, 
there  can  be  no  r<'asonable  doubt  of  its  being  some 
day  obtained  from  tiie  disintegrated  greenstone. 

Tiic  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  Nevyansk, 
10,000  in  number,  are  serfs,  most  of  them,  probably, 
descendants  of  exiles  assigned  by  the  government  to 
the  proprietors  of  the  ^maces,  and  all  of  the  ancient 
church.  I  give,  however,  a  tradition  as  to  their 
origin,  which  I  learned  from  the  mouths  of  some  of 
the  natives  themselves.  There  is  still  to  be  seen  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  castle,  a  tall  stone  tower,  to  which 
the  only  access  is  by  a  decayed  flight  of  steps.  In 
this  tower,  the  early  proprietors  of  the  mines  are  said 
to  have  concealed  and  protected  the  I'ugitive  criminals, 
whom  they  also  engaged  to  work  in  the  foundries, 
contrary  to  the  injunctions  of  the  government.  In 
fact,  AN'c  have  a  somewhat  similar  event  actually 
rccoriKd  in  the  history  of  Siberia,  when  Yermak,  who 
was  looked  upon  as  a  freebooter,  and  his  companions 
were  taken  in  1580  under  the  protection  of  the. 
Strogiinovs,  who  had  settled  upon  the  Chusovaia. 
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This  act  was  angrily  resented  by  the  then  Tsar,  Ivan 
Vasilieyich ;  nor  was  it  till  after  the  glorious  issue  of 
Yermak's  subsequent  expeditions,  that  the  Tsar  could 
be  induced  to  pardon  the  contumacy  of  Stroganov  and 
his  other  rebellions  snbjects. 

The  tradition,  liowcver,  could  only  have  reterencc 
to  the  r>rodyapri  (vagabonds,  from  brodite,  wander; 
Bim,)^  who  were  more  numerous  in  former  times 
than  at  present,  and  who  were  mostly  runaway  serfs. 
The  astonishing  extension  of  Russia  is,  in  a  great 
measure,  due  to  this  circumstance;  for  when  the 
feudal  system  was  but  recently  introduced,  and  con- 
sequently more  irksome  to  the  republicans  of  Novgo- 
rod, who  had  Imbibed  an  irrepressible  spirit  of  adven- 
ture, it  was  not  unusual  for  entire  communities  to 
take  refuge  from  their  Kniases  and  Boyars  in  the 
surrounding  countries,  where  they  hoped  to  be  beyond 
their  reach.* 

Most  of  the  ser('<,  in  the  private  works,  seem  con- 
tent with  their  lot;  wliicli  may  be  partly  owing  to 
the  acknowledged  care  bestowed  up< n  them  by  their 
masters.  Notwithstanding  the  hereditary  tenure  of 
their  domains,  the  zavodchiks  (proprietors  of  fac- 
tories), seem  less  possessed  than  the  other  nobles  of  . 
Russia,  with  the  blind  persuasion  of  a  difference  in 
race  between  themselves  and  their  serfs.  Such  pre- 
judices a])pear  to  be  the  offspring  of  indolence  alone, 
and  incompatible  with  a  state  where  inflnence  and 
power  is  to  be  maintained  by  activity  and  en(.'r£rv. 

At  four  in  the  niorninir,  tlie  entire  of  the  labouring 
population,  —  that  is,  all  males  of  upwards  of  twelve 
years  old, — assemble  at  the  office  of  the  works.  The 
women  may  take  a  part,  or  not,  in  their  labours,  as  they 

•  Cnptain  F.  Liltkc,  in  his  "Four  Voyages  in  lha  Icy  Sea"  (Peters- 
burg, 18-28),  has  shown  that  the  settlement  of*  the  Russians  at  the  motith 
of  the  Dviiia  in  tlie  ckvcuth  century,  and  their  subsequent  diacoverics 
in  the  Icy  Ocean,  were  owing  to  similar  poUUcal  changes. 
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think  proper.  The  tasks  of  the  day  are  then  assigned 
them  hj  the  overseer  (prikashchik) ;  but  so  that  the 
fruisters^  in  any  process,  have  always  the  same  work 
to  execute,  while  the  occupations  of  the  rest  may  be 

different  every  day.  The  lists  of  the  workmen  en- 
gaged are  clicM^ked  over,  regularly,  by  the  intcndcnt 
(upravitc'l)  of  tlie  works,  aiul  despatched  to  the  pro- 
prietor from  time  to  time.  The  hours  of  labour  arc 
from  lialf-past  four  to  eleven  in  the  forenoon,  and 
again  from  twelve  to  seven  in  the  evening ;  and  the 
wagies  are  kopeks  (less  than  a  penny)  a  day,  or 
about  nine  Prussian  dollars  per  year.  Extra  la- 
bourers, women  and  girls,  receive  ten  kopeks;  but 
boys,  only  six  or  eight.  Such  remuneration  would 
be  totally  inadequate  to  the  incessant  labour  required, 
but  for  the  rations  from  the  stores  of  the  establish- 
ment, to  which  tliev  arc  entitled  besides. 

Following  the  regulations  of  similar  institutions, 
which  arc  innncdiately  dependent  on  the  crown,  the 
allowance,  for  a  married  person,  is  two  poods  (SOlbs.) 
of  rye  meal  per  month ;  this  is  called  the  Payok. 
Males,  under  sixteen,  and  unmarried  women,  receive 
only  the  half  of  this ;  an  arrangement  which  is  neces- 
sarily an  inducement  to  early  marriages.  The  women 
are  often  married  at  seventeen ;  stiU  a  large  family 
of  children  is  so  rare  among  them,  that  five  is  look^ 
upon  as  an  unusual  number. 

Aged  persons,  when  past  their  work,  only  receive 
tliid  allowance  when  they  have  no  children.  It  is 
also  to  be  ol)served,  that,  though  this  (juantity  is  ge- 
nerally given,  btill  certain  drawbacks  are  made,  in 
many  instances,  from  the  monthly  wages,  varying  ac- 
coi'ding  to  the  price  of  rye,  and  the  earnings  of  indi* 
viduals ;  so  that,  under  unfavourable  circumstances, 
an  able  workman  may  have  but  a  little  more  than 
twenty-two  Prussian  silver  groschen  (two  shillings) 
per  month,  to  procure  all  other  necessaries  but  meal. 
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According  to  the  present  price  of  corn  here,  this 
sum  is  worth  iifteeu  times  as  much  as  it  would  be 
in  GermaDy :  and  besides,  the  work-people  have  the 
additional  advantage  of  buying  nearly  every  article  of 
their  consumption,  at  public  stores,  supplied  and 
conducted  upon  a  system  of  the  most  judicious  dis- 
interestedness. Markets  are  also  held,  several  times 
in  the  year,  for  the  sale  of  goods  made  by  the  free 
artisans,  who  are  under  the  supervision  of  abasarnik, 
or  clerk  of  the  market. 

The  workmen  have  each  his  own  house ;  and  several 
have  horses,  cows,  and  other  domestic  animals  be- 
sides, for  which  they  have  the  right  of  taking  hay — 
their  only  fodder,  on  the  common  field.  At  hay*  * 
time,  the  whole  population  is,  unless  in  very  extra- 
ordinary cases,  discharged  from  the  factory,  and  pro- 
ceed into  the  surrounding  woods,  where  they  some- 
times remain  encamped  for  six  weeks.  The  time 
allowed  bylaw  is  only  twenty-eight  days  ;  but,  as  tliey 
are  often  delayed  ])y  the  weailier,  it  is  conunonly 
found  necessary  to  extend  this  indulgence.  The  im- 
portance attached  to  the  hay-harvest  is  o^ving  to  the 
value  of  the  services  of  the  horse,  both  to  individuals 
.  and  to  the  community  at  large. 

Immediately  after  the  conclusion  of  this  business, 
in  which  all  have  an  interest,  the  period  of  activity 
for  the  iron-works  returns  —  smelting,  forging,  and 
preparing  for  the  exports  of  the  ensuing  spring.  This 
branch  of  service,  as  connected  with  the  establish- 
ments on  the  Ural,  Avill  be  noticed  hereafter. 

The  free  hired  artisans  prosecute  their  labours  in 
another  department — the  manufacture  of  rifles,  which 
find  a  sale  in  every  part  of  Siberia.  The  barrels  are 
thoroughly  Avelded,  and  carefully  bored,  and  rifled; 
but  too  thick  for  the  caliber  of  the  piece*  The  ordi- 
nary price  charged  to  the  traders  is  ten  roobles  each ; 
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the  locks  come  from  Tula;  but  are  procured  immedi- 
ately from  Nijnei  Novgorod. 

The  people  employed  in  the  offices  connected  with 
the  works,  receive  from  30  to  400  roobles  (from  5/. 

to  C)0I.)  yearly  salary. 

The  peculiar  constitution  of  the  mining  districts 
precludes  mucli  direct  intercourse  with  the  general 
government  of  the  country.  All  ordinary  matters  of 
dispute,  or  transgression  of  the  laws,  are  left  to  the 
adjudication  of  the  zavodchik,  or  his  bailiff;  and  it  is 
only  in  extraordinary  cases,  that  reference  is  made 
to  the  Zavodskoi  Ispravnik  (director  of  mines),  at 
Nevyansk.  This  officer  is  appointed  by  the  central 
.  boanl  of  mines  (gomoe  pravlenie)  at  Perm,  and  is 
bound  to  see  and  report  that  the  yearly  produce  of 
the  mines  is  in  conformity  with  the  engagements 
originally  entered  into  with  the  government.  L.icii 
pro[)rietor  pays  2-5  roobles  capitation  tax  for  every 
male  eni[)lov('d,  besides,  eunnnonly,  a  composition  for 
exemption  from  military  service.  In  cases  where  the 
-  recruits  are  actually  drawn,  the  wife  and  future 
children  of  the  recruit  are  entitled  to  their  freedom. 
As  already  remarked,  the  mining  population  is  exclu* 
sively  Russian.  The  aborigines,  whether  Bashkirs  or 
Yoguls,  have  never  yet  been  induced  to  engage  in  such 
labours.  The  only  exception  to  this  occurs  in  the 
government  of  Perm,  to  the  west  of  the  Kama,  where 
the  Finnish  branch  of  the  Permyaks,  who  arc  nearly 
allied  to  the  Voguls,  have  formed  a  permanent  settle- 
ment, under  the  iamily  of  Stroganov. 

One  of  tlie  relics  preserved  in  the  castle  of  Xev- 
yansk,  is  the  carriage  in  which  one  of  the  princes, 
Gagarin,  made  a  journey  from  St.  Petersburg  to  the 
Ural,  in  the  time  of  Peter  I.  Its  windows  are  of  mica ; 
the  wheels  unusually  small,  not  more  than  three  feet 
diameter;  it  is  considered  here  a  work  of  extraor^ 
.  dinary  magnificence.   The  luxurious  entertainment^ 
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which  we  received  at  this  castle,  may  be  in  some  mea- 
sure accounted  for  by  the  fact,  that  a  very  consider- 
able portion  of  the  }  early  expenditure  of  the  overseer 
is  entered  under  the  head  of  "provisions,  liijuurs, 
conveyance,  &c.,  for  useful  friehds;"  so  that  the 
general  hospitality  of  these  little  mercantile  princi- 
palities, which  has  now  become  a  sort  of  law,  may 
have  originated  in  speculative  attentions  to  travelling 
merchants. 
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CHAP.  X. 

BEPATTTURK  FROM  NEVYANSK.          FORESTS.  —  bIBEJilAN  CKDAR.   

118  NUTS. —  HUMBLE  VEGETATIOM.  ~  LAKGE-TAILED  8HEBP. — 

TAOIL.9K. — FBODUCB  OP  THE  PURKACES.  GOLD  AMD  LBADw— > 

YABIET1E3  OF  CRUDE  IRON. —  Corri.R  WITH  IRON. —  LAC  KKPaXG 
AND  PAINTING. —  CLIFF  OF  IKOX  OUF. —  nilEAT  MINKUAL  WEALTH. 
 ENCREASED  TEMl'EItATURE  OP  THE  WELLS.  IMPORTANCE  OF 

•  THIS  PUENOMSMON.— OBtOni  OP  THE  MBTALUPBBOUB  DITOSITg. 
— ^TWOPOLD  BVBMERSlOir. — THB  WOODS  OF  TBB  DDCmOY  FAIDLT. 
—  CUKATK  OP  TAOILflK. 

At  four  in  the  aftenioon,  we  left  Nevyansk  for 
Kijnei'  Tagiisk.  Every  trace  of  active  life  disap- 
pears immediately  after  leaving  the  town ;  but  stilly 
the  preservation  of  the  monotonous  gloomy  woods, 
through  which  we  travelled  for  fifty  versts,  is  an  in* 
dispensable  condition  of  the  thriving  existence  of  the 
miners.  The  i)iiie  (P.  sylvestris)  and  larch  were 
predominant ;  though  towering  birch-trees  were  fre- 
quently seen,  and  when  about  midway  we  observed, 
too,  for  the  iirst  time,  the  Pinus  cembra,  the  Arve  of 
the  Swiss,  wliich.  under  the  name  of  Sil>erian  cedar,  is 
an  object  of  no  little  pride  to  the  Asiatic  Russian??. 
It  is  quite  unknoAvn  on  the  southern  Ural,  nor,  west- 
ward of  our  present  meridian,  is  it  ever  met  with  in 
the  north.  Here,  at  800  feet  above  the  sea,  we  are 
struck  with  the  sudden  re-appearance  of  a  family  of 
trees,  which  are  found  on  the  Swiss  Alps  at  an  eleva- 
tion varying  from  4000  to  7000  feet,  and  no  vestiges 
of  which  are  observable  between  those  mountains 
and  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Ural.  From  this  line, 
onwards,  we  find  them  flourishing  in  such  size  and 
beauty,  as  to  deem  it  almost  superlluous  to  inquire 
after  their  native  place ;  but,  on  the  borders  ot  these 
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two  widely-separated  districts  of  their  naturalisation, 
the  enigma  of  the  disseminatioa  of  organic  tribes  pre- 
sents itself,  in  all  its  glaring  perplexity.  Let  as 
assign  the  first  individuals  of  the  Pinus  cembra  to 
Siberia  or  Switzerland,  as  we  will,  the  mystery  still 
remains,  how  succesnye  colonies  of  the  family  could 
have  spread  across  countries,  apparently  as  fatal  to 
their  existence  as  water  is  to  land  aiiimals.  The 
absence  of  certain  classes  of  vegetation  is  more  plausi- 
bly accounted  for  than  their  presence,  in  certain 
reirlons ;  but  this  only  renders  their  dispersion  across 
countries,  which  now  form  a  barrier  to  their  con- 
Unuity,  a  more  embarrassing  speculation. 

We  had  already  noticed  large  quantities  of  small 
cembra  nuts  in  European  Russia,  and  observed  their 
dose  resemblance  to  the  pistachio  nut.  Both  these 
seeds  have  nearly  the  same  size  and  form;  except 
that  the  husk  of  the  former  is  less  smooth,  and 
scarcely  to  be  separated  from  the  brown  rind  of 
the  external  scales  of  tlic  kernel,  which  has  nearly 
the  same  flavour  in  both;  but  the  cuticle  in  the 
northern  fruit  contains  a  resinous  juice,  Avliiie  it  has 
a  fine  balsamic  character  in  the  l>okharian  nut.  The 
passion  for  these  oily  nuts  is  so  great,  even  here,  as 
almost  to  endanger  the  future  existence  of  the  planta- 
tions ;  a  pood  of  them  is  often  sold  for  only  twenty 
kopeks;  and  even  trees  are  sometimes  out  down 
merely  for  the  sake  of  the  fruit. 

It  is  only  owing  to  their  fortuitous  exemption  from 
drying  winds,  that  these  countries  have  been  pre- 
served from  the  continual  diminution  of  the  fertile 
portion  of  the  soil,,  which  has  caused  so  much  con- 
sternation in  the  Swiss  mountains  during  the  last  few 
years.  In  that  countr}',  the  tendency  oi  the  mountain 
air  to  promote  the  deeonij)osition  of  vegetable  matter 
is  remarkably  limited  ^  while  here,  on  the  contrary, 
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this  process  is  alwa}'s  going  on  with  striking  rapldit}', 
as  well  in  the  mineral  as  in  the  vegetable  kiugdoin ; 
so  that  even  the  very  beds  of  yellow  clay,  which 

separate  the  strata  of  micaceous  and  argillaceous  rock, 
are  evidently  the  result  of  atmospheric  influence.  The 
decavincr  vei^etation  becomes  thus  converted  into  a 
fertilising  mould,  which  is  spread  over  the  surface  of 
the  land  by  the  action  of  the  rains  or  streams.  The 
gerras  of  future  plants,  too,  are  readil\  detained  by 
the  mineral  debris,  on  the  plains,  which,  <m  account 
of  their  low  temperature,  check  the  evaporation  of 
the  moisture  supplied  by  the  atmosphere.  The 
hollows  in  the  marshes  become  rapidly  overspread 
with  a  matted  covering  of  the  Ledum  palustre,  An- 
dromeda polifolia,  and  A.  calyculata.*  Yet  the  alpine 
rose  never  makes  its  appearance  here ;  althougli  the 
temperature,  congenial  to  the  Pinus  eenibra,  is  that 
in  which  many  varieties  of  Rhododendron  flourish. 

In  the  middle  of  the  forest,  just  before  reaching 
Shaitansk  —  the  only  open  spot  on  this  day's  journey 
—  -we  came  up  with  a  flock  of  sheep,  tended  by  a 
Russian  shepherd  on  horseback.    They  had  extra- 
ordinarily thick  tails,  without  any  hair  on  the  end ; 
crooked  horns,  lying  close  to  the  head;  and  long 
pendent  ears :  their  direct  descent  from  the  fat-tailed 
Eiigisian  sheep  was  not  to  be  mistaken,;  though  the 
peculiarities  of  this  race  are  never  found  permanent 
in  their  original  purity  here.   The  scanty  and  bitter 
herbage  of  the  steppes  seems  so  essential  to  their 
characteristic  conformation,  that  even  the  Kirgisian 
sheep  introduced  into  the  districts  of  Orenburg,  south 
of  the  Ural,  lose  the  development  of  the  tail,  after  ;l 
few  generations.    They  are  said  to  degenerate  less 

*  The  Arbutus  alpina  (Arctostaphylu8  alpina,  Kunth)^  too,  ia,  accord- 
ding  to  the  elder  Gmelin,  seen  in  tbe  district  of  Verkhotnrie.  I  dis- 
covered it  mftenrurds  myself  on  the  slope  of  the  Mftrekim  nurantWD,  near 
the  shore  of  tlie  Sea  of  Olchotsk,  Jan.  27. 1829. 
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rapidly  among  the  nomadic  Bashkirs,  more  remote 
from  the  mountains. 

On  the  west,  during  the  day's  journey,  there  was 
obser-^  able  a  rapid  elevation  of  the  country.  Con- 
tinuous rock  was  of  frequent  occurrenee,  with  horn- 
blend  and  feldspath  succeeding  the  serpentine  of 
Nevyansk;  the  two  constituents  of  this  rock  appeared, 
at  firsts  imbedded  together  in  large  crystals,  forming 
true  syenite-porphyry ;  next,  more  intimately  blended 
in  greenstone;  and,  lastly,  running  into  schistose 
greenstone,  at  N*  Tugilsk.  Southward  of  Shaitansk  a 
granular  quartz  rock,  with  scales  of  green  mica,  is  fre- 
quently met  with,  and  seems  to  form  the  line  of  .sepa- 
ration between  the  porphjTy  and  schistose  greenstone. 

This  range  of  heights  separates  the  high  road  fn>ni 
the  river  Tagil,  on  the  west,  which  ruus  parallel  t<>  it, 
in  a  north-wester!}^  direction.  At  Shaitansk,  the 
valley  of  the  river  opens  to  the  S.W. ;  and  on  the  oppo- 
site side,  it  is  joined  by  the  Cherna,  which  enters  it  by 
a  chasm  which  extends  also  through  the  hills,  on  the 
right.  It  was  on  the  crest  of  these  hills,  near  the 
head  of  the  chasm,  that  we  afterwards  discovered  a 
very  productive  bed  of  grains  of  platinum.  The 
rinng  grounds,  bounding  the  valley  of  the  Tagil,  sink 
gradually  down  to  the  river,  forming,  not  a  disruption 
of  the  adjacent  rocks,  but  merely  a  depression  in  their 
stratification;  as  is  proved  by  the  dip  of  the  lurma- 
tions  on  either  side. 

September  (J  and  7.  —  As  there  was  no  member  of 
the  proprietor's  family  resident  at  Tagihk,  we  were 
obliged  to  solicit  the  !in-|)itaiity  of  M.  bhvetzov,  the 
agent  of  the  mines,  by  whom  we  were  received  with 
every  mark  of  attention*  The  smcltmg  furnaces,  with 
their  dependencies,  occupy  a  space  of  five  square 
versts.  A  stone  church,  and  the  residence  of  the 
proprietor,  stand  on  a  small  eminence  of  greenstone; 
while  the  forges,  and  dwellings  of  the  workmen  ex- 
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tend  from  the  river  to  the  foot  of  a  hill^  on  the  west- 
ward, called  Fox  Hill  (lisaya  gora). 

Both  copper  and  iron  are  worked  at  Tagilsk.  Be- 
sides this  establishment,  there  are  eight  others  in  the 

district,  belonging  to  the  family  of  Dimidov,  who 
own  altogether  six  smelting  furnaces,  and  liumerous 
forces. 

The  several  factories  are  under  one  central  direc- 
tion. The  ores  are  roasted  here,  before  smelting,  as 
at  Nevyansk,  though  consisting  principally  of  mag- 
netic 'ore  and  brown  ironstone,  "vnth  occasionally  a 
slight  admixture  of  iron  pyrites.  The  furnaces  will 
sometimes  contain  800,000  poods  each ;  and,  as  one 
cubic  sajene  of  pine  wood  is  required  for  4000  poods 
of  ore,  the  temperature  of  the  mass,  in  the  operation 
of  roasting,  may  be  calculated  to  be  raised  to  2340^ 
R.*,  but  as,  even  then,  the  ore  remains  decidedly 
magnetic,  it  must  be  presumed  that  the  actual  heat 
is  never  so  high.  The  experiment,  upon  a  small 
scale,  has  shown  tliat  the  magnetic  properties  of  iron- 
stone are  less  easily  destroyed  by  iicat  tlmn  those  of 
steel ;  still,  as  32U"  K.  produces  a  loss  of  two-tenths 
of  its  intensity,  it  would  follow,  that  at  the  tempera* 
ture  it  might  possibly  reach  in  the  furnace,  all  traces 
of  magnetism  would  disappear. 

In  the  south  Ural  works,  heat  is  economised  hy 
passing  the  flame,  issuing  from  the  smelting  furnace, 
over  the  horizontal  layers  of  the  ore,  as  prepared  for 
roasting :  it  is  then  conducted  through  a  chinmey,  of 
perhaps  thirty  feet  in  height,  on  which  it  deposits  the 
minute  particles  of  ore  carried  off  by  the  revolving 
column  of  smoke,  in  spiral  ridges,  which  have  a  most 
illusive  rescml)lance  to  the  tubular  hajmatite  found 
in  nature,  and  furnishes  another  instance  of  the 

♦  That  is,  assuming  the  specifio  heat  of  ma^etic  iron  nt  O'lG  of  that 
of  water,  and  that  the  heat  comiuuiiic^iled  U>  a  like  wci*jht  uf  water  is 
8880  B. 
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analogy  between  the  products  of  the  smelting  houses 
and  several  fossils  deposited  upon  opeu  fissures  in  the 
earth. 

The  proporti()n  of  the  magnetic  to  the  brown  iron 
ore,  as  used  here  for  gun-casting,  is  five  to  four ; 
while  crude  iron  for  other  purposes  is  smelted  from 
the  pure  magnetic  ore,  and  receives,  besides,  the 
twentieth  of  its  iveight  of  fusilile  spath,  from  the 
west  of  tlie  Ural,  The  average  daily  produce  of  metal 
from  each  famace  is  about  17,500  lbs.  (Prussian),  or 
fifty  three  hundredths  of  the  entire  ore  used.  The 
furnaces  are  about  thirty-fiye  feet  high,  and  fourteen 
in  diameter,  at  the  widest  part. 

The  stones  for  the  lining  of  the  furnaces  through- 
out the  northern  Ur.ilj  are  got  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Rezh,  140  versts  east  of  Tai'ilsk.  The  raiiire  of 
hills,  "where  they  are  quarried,  bears  the  name  of 
Tochilnaya  Gorh,  or,  Grindstone  Mountains,  and  is 
divided  into  as  many  compartments  as  there  are 
mining  works.  The  stone  consists  of  exceedingly 
compact  granular  quartz,  with  greenish  micaceous 
plates,  on  the  interstices  of  which  a  beautiful  crop  of 
ciystals  of  chromate  of  lead  is  seen  to  shoot. 

This  hill  (the  Tochilnaya)  seems  to  throw  consi- 
derable light  on  the  conditions  under  which  the  red 
ores  of  lead  and  native  gold  are  met  with  on  the  Ural. 
"We  shall  tiiid  hereafter,  that  at  Bere^ov,  the  brown 
iron  ore,  which  contains  the  grains  of  gold,  is  only 
to  be  found  where  seams  of  cpiartz  (enclosing  the 
lead  ore)  have  burst  tiirougli  the  micaceous  transi- 
tion masses  of  the  hills.  Now,  here,  as  well  as  at 
BeresoY,  the  gold  would  seem  to  exist  only  in  the 
mica  where  it  adjoins  the  seams  ;  while  the  lead  ore, 
on  the  contrary,  is  confined  to  the  middle  of  the 
quarUose  ridge ;  for,  in  the  present  case,  the  mica- 
ceous formation  seema,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
plates  of  chlorite,  to  have  been  completely  displaced 
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by  the  quartz;  and  accordingly,  while  the  lead  is 
abundant,  the  gold  is  totally  absait. 

Three  varieties  of  crude  iron  are  distinguished  on 
the  Ural,  the  spelo],  or  ripe,  full  of  granitic  dross, 
that  will  swim  sometimes  on  water,  but  containing 
-vvhiti^h  crystalline  solid  masses,  almost  analogous  to 
the  fibrous  hornblcnd,  or  tlie  stahlschlackc  of  Ren- 
(Jodl,  on  tho  IHiine.  The  trctnishok,  or  middle  qua- 
lity, whicii  is  produced  from  the  pure  magnetic  ores; 
and  the  white,  nearly  free  from  coal  dross,  which  first 
runs  off  from  the  furnace,  and  is  here  called  zheatokoi, 
brittle,  properly  *  churlish '  iron. 

The  construction  of  the  bellows,  for  the  furnaces 
here,  furnishes  another  proof  of  Hussian  contempt 
for  the  mechanical  difficulties  that  embarras  even  the 
well  provided  artizans  of  £urope.  The  bellows  are 
almost  wholly  of  lime  wood,  and  perfectly  air  tight ; 
their  form  is  cylindrical,  and,  by  means  of  a  valve 
opening  inwards,  both  on  the  upper  and  lower  side,  a 
etwitiniial  current  of  air  is  maintained.  Though  cast 
iron  cylinders  have  been  substituted,  at  prreat  expense, 
by  the  govemnKMit,  io  the  works  at  A'erkhnei  Turinsk, 
the  old  apparatus  still  continues  to  be  used  simulta- 
neously with  the  new. 

The  cupel-furnaces  used  here  for  re  smelting  the 
crude  iron,  are  in  the  shape  of  a  barrel,  ha^ng  an 
outside  case  of  thin  iron  plates,  and  alining  of  quartz ; 
they  are  loosely  supported  on  a  bed,  that  can  be 
removed  at  one  eod ;  so  that  the  metal  is  easily  run  off. 

The  making  of  iron  plates  is  carried  to  great  per- 
fection. The  rollers  used  are  not  formed  by  the  lathe, 
but  cast  at  once  with  the  i  i  qiusite  smoothness  and 
rt'truhirity,  in  moulds,  rubbt-d  over  with  graphite, 
which  :!!•(  bored  at  \  erkhnei  Turinsk. 

While  tlie  plates  are  undergoing  the  operation  of 
rolling  out,  particular  cure  is  taken  that  the  edges  be 
kept  free  from  gaps,  by  paring  them  with  large  shears. 
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They  are  then  placed  in  layers  of  twelve  to  twenty, 
on  an  ingeniously  contrived  moving  bench,  which 
passes  thpTu  to  and  fro  binder  a  hammer  of  forty 
jxkkIs  weight,  by  which  both  sides  arc  altern:itely 
exposed  to  its  action,  while  a  man  carefully  brushes 
off  the  scales  that  are  continually  produced  on  the 
surface.  Copper  has  become  of  much  greater  impor- 
tance, since  the  Russians  have  adopted  it  as  sheathing  . 
for  their  ships.  The  black  iron  sheets  have  been  long 
applied  to  the  manufacture  of  a  great  variety  of 
utensils,  besides  being  used  in  covering  the  roofs  of 
houses,  as  the  excellent  quality  of  the  metal  enables 
it  to  assume  any  degree  of  tenuity.  I  Mutes  one 
ar<lune  (28  inches)  in  breadth,  and  two  in  length, 
will  sometimes  weigh  not  more  than  2^  l])s.  *  The 
parings  from  the  edges  were  formerly  worked  up  into 
Uklad  steel,  as  it  is  called,  but  are  now  mixed  with 
half  their  weight  of  charcoal,  and  converted  into  bar 
iron  :  this  is  a  saving  of  a  tenth  of  the  iron,  so  that 
the  entire  loss  in  the  production  of  sheet  iron  is  only 
to  The  sheets  used  for  covering  houses 

usually  measure  two  square  arshines. 

In  the  copper  ores,  the  pure  oxydes  predominate 
greatly  above  the  sulphurets,  and  are  here,  as  well  as 
on  the  southern  I'ral,  distinguibhed  by  an  iutiniate 
admixture  with  iron  ores. 

The  prodiK  0  of  the  blast-furnaces,  where  the  copper 
ores  are  smelted  with  an  addition  of  lime,  clay,  and 
copper  dross,  separates  into  two  distinct  metallic  beds ; 
whereof  the  lower  deposit  consists  of  red  copper  with 
a  slight  impregnation  of  iron,  while  the  upper  is  a 
highly  carburetted  iron  of  a  reddish  grey  colour,  a 
tinge  derived  from  a  very  small  quantity  of  copper 
which  it  retains :  it  is  called  mednoi  chugun,  or 
coppery  cast-iron,  in  the  Ural.    Taking  1000  parts 

*  This  would  give  *  thicknett  ot  abottt  0*007  lioei. 
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of  the  chlorite  employed,  the  product  nifty  he  esti* 

muted  at  (5  4  jiarts  of  red  copper,  and  72  of  coppery- 
iron,  which  iiiiiy  yield  11'4  parts  more;  so  that  tho 
entire  amount  of  the  copper  will  be  about  1'8  per 
cent.  About  half  this  quantity  is  found  to  run  off 
into  the  dvos%  which  floats  upon  the  produce  of  the 
first  smelting.  The  pmctice  here,  as  well  as  in  the 
other  works,  is  to  add  this  to  what  is  smelted  ia  the 
succeeding  charges,  or  to  the  copper  and  iron,  at  sub- 
sequent stages  of  the  operations  which  they  undergo 
at  the  forges. 

As  the  results  of  experiments  made  upon  a  small 
scale  would  seem  to  prove  that  iron  is  incapable  of 
entering  into  chemical  union  with  eup|)er,  it  may  be 
worth  while  to  direct  our  attention  to  the  pheuomeua 
presented  in  the  smelt  i  ng-liouses ;  for  it  is  easy  to 
produce  such  a  perfect  separation  of  the  two  layers 
of  molten  metal  already  mentioned,  by  artificial  cool- 
ing, as  to  show  that  the  probability  is  more  in  favour 
of  two*  different  states  of  combination  than  of  a 
mechanical  mixture  of  them.*  It  is  only  after, 
perhaps,  ten  smeltings  that  it  is  possible  to  separate 
the  iron  in  a  state  of  dross,  and  collect  the  pure 
copper  at  the  bottom  of  the  furnace.  To  these  diffi- 
culties ia  to  be  referred  likewise,  the  additional  one 
that,  when  the  ores  are  too  suddenly  heated  in  the 
furnace,  the  greater  part  of  the  coi)per  will  frequently 
escape,  and  deposit  itself  in  line  metallic  dust  at  a 
considerable  distance. 

*  It  is  not  easy  to  dolcrniine  the  quantify  of  copper  contained  In  tlie 
coppery  cast  iron,  as  the  refuse  ot'  former  smeltings  is  adiied  to  the  sue- 
ceeding.  The  ualjui  of  M.  Hdm  (at  Yek«t«riiibiu^)  gives — 

Iron      ...  66*75  parb. 

Copper  -  92-20  do. 

Earthy  matter  •      -  8  00  do. 

Charcoal-      •      -  3*00  do. 

lOOOO 
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Upon  a  coiiiparison  of  the  processes  emplojxMl  for 
the  reduction  of  iron  and  copper  here,  we  find  our- 
selves surprised  into  the  conviction,  that  the  earlit  st  . 
attempts  of  the  natives  must  have  been  directed  to 
the  apparently  ditticult  task  of  obtaining  the  copper ; 
for  were  the  ores  heretofore,  as  now,  brought  into  a 
perfect  state  of  fusion,  it  would  appear  to  be  impos- 
sible to  e£fect  the  separation  of  the  copper,  without 
being  struck  by  the  presence  of  a '  preponderating 
quantity  of  iron.  Yet  nothing  but  masses  of  pure 
copper  were  found  about  the  smelting^works  of  the 
aborigines  of  the  Ural  —  the  Chudes,  as  they  are 
called  by  the  Russians.  An  old  shiift,  however,  still 
well  secured  with  wood- work,  which  was  discovered 
near  Guinesbevsk,  on  the  western  slope  of  tlie  chain, 
and  the  crrentor  purity  of  the  (.  oppcr  ore  formerly 
raised  there,  may  throw  some  ligiit  upon  this  problem. 
Perhaps  the  same  special  phenomenon,  of  greater 
purity  in  the  ore,  may  apply  to  other  places  also, 
which  are  known  to  have  flourished  in  by-gone  ages 
of  Siberian  enterprise. 

Another  important  branch  of  industrial  operations 
at  Tagilsk,  is  the  lackering  of  iron  plates  with  a 
composition  capable  of  resisting  the  action  of  boiling 
water,  a  process  probably  derived  from  the  intercourse 
lonsr  maintained  by  the  Siberians  with  the  Chinese. 
Articles  of  every  kind  are  so  commonly  manufactured 
of  this  ware,  that  it  has  iM-rome  almost  indis})ensal)le, 
in  the  completion  of  the  furniture  of  a  Russian  house- 
hold. The  painting  of  this  species  of  manufacture 
has  been  entirely  left  to  uninstructed  native  artists ; 
and  some  individuals  of  undoubted  talent  have  ap- 
peared among  them,  so  that  the  wares,  made  at 
Tagilsk,  have  been  sent  to  Slatoust,  400  versts  distant, 
to  two  eminent  painters  there,  Boyarchikov  and 
Bushuyev,  and  then  returned  to  Ta^sk,  to  be  re- 
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lackered.  There  is  a  factory  of  similar  reputation  at 
Yekatarinburg ;  but  the  superiority  of  the  iron  se- 
cures a  prL'lbreiicc  for  Tagilsk. 

Latterly,  the  proprietors  of  the  mines  have  turned 
their  atteution  to  tlie  further  development  of  this 
art;  and  hav<  SLiit  some  of  their  workmen  into 
Europe,  to  improve  tlicmselves  in  drawing  and 
painting.  Some  have  already  returned  from  Italy, 
sufficiently  qualified  to  undertake  the  instruction  of 
their  countrymen,  in  the  school  of  arts,  at  Tagilsk. 
Well  chosen  national  subjects  render  the  designs  of 
some  of  them  peculiarly  interesting.  One  of  these 
is  a  portrait  of  Yermak,  supposed  to  be  taken  just 
upon  the  successful  termination  of  his  great  enter* 
prise ;  he  wears  the  fatnl  coat  of  golden  mail, 
presented  to  him  by  the  Tsar,  on  the  news  of  his  first 
victory,  and  which  soon  after  proved  the  cause  of  his 
death,  in  the  Irtuish,  into  wliich  he  fell,  and  sank 
under  its  wein^ht.  Nikiti  Dimidov,  the  founder  of  the 
prosperity  of  the  Ural,  is  a  favourite  subject  of  artistic 
labours.  His  features  represent  the  man  of  enterprise 
and  resolution ;  his  want  of  hair  may  be  owing  to  the 
cares  of  a  long  and  anxious  life,  or  to  the  then 
universal  fashion  of  shaving  the  head;  while  the 
sturdy  staff  that  he  bears  announces  the  untiring 
explorer  of  the  mountain.  The  representation,  too, 
of  a  hermit's  cave,  on  the  banks  of  the  Irtuish,  near 
Tobolsk,  has  its  value,  in  affording  a  view  oi  this 
remarkable  city,  in  a  state  of  which  no  traces  ex- 
ist at  the  present  day.  Througli  the  hands  of  these 
artists  alone,  can  the  varied  stores  of  information 
derivable  from  the  ethnographical  and  natural  fea- 
tures of  Siberia,  be  disseminated  over  the  west  of 
Europe. 

About  a  verst  eastward  from  the  factories,  we  come 
to  the  foot  of  a  steep  ridge  of  rock,  300  feet  high,  and 
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Stretching  about  three  versts  to  the  north.  This 
rock,  which  is  merely  one  mass  of  iron  ore,  funilshes 
an  inexliaustible  supply  to  the  furnaces  of  Nevyansk, 
as  well  as  Tagilsk.  The  abrupt  declivity,  wliich 
bounds  it  on  the  west,  is  ])artly  the  result  ot  launan 
labour,  for  ever  since  1720,  it  is  here  that  the  ores  for 
the  use  of  the  works  of  the  Dimidoys  and  Yakovlevs 
have  been  raised  from  a  sort  of  simple  quarry,  which 
is  sunk  as  hr  below  the  level  of  the  adjacent  plain  as 
a  common  pump  can  discharge  the  water.  A  limit  is, 
however,  set  to  the  progress  of  the  workmen,  from 
the  western  slope  towards  the  heart  of  this  gigantic 
block  of  ore ;  for  as  we  proceed  eastward,  the  brown 
ironstone,  which  forms  the  outer  soft  covering  of  the 
hill,  passes,  by  imperceptible  gradation,  into  the  gritty 
magnetic  ore,  wliieli  furnishes  the  richest  and  most 
valuable  crude  iron.  Now,  this  ore  attains  such  a 
degree  of  hardness,  where  it  approaches  the  core  of 
the  mine,  as  to  resist  the  miners'  tools,  and  even  to 
preclude  the  possibility  of  blasting  with  powder,  as 
the  produce  of  ore  is  found  insufficient  to  compensate 
the  destruction  of  the  boring  instruments. 

Jud^ng  by  the  direction  of  the  seam,  this  mass 
must  form  a  part  of  the  system  worked  at  Nevyansk ; 
though  it  is  much  poorer  there,  where  it  is  enclosed 
in  micaceous  rock;  and  much  more  productive  when 
appearing  contiguous  to  a  crystalline  porphyritic 
greenstone,  as  here,  and  in  its  more  nui  tlierly  offsets. 
As  we  remove  westward,  frnm  the  skirts  of  tins 
colossal  accumulation  of  ore,  over  tlie  plain,  we  first 
find  the  sur&ce  overspread  with  nodes  of  pulverulent 
brown  ochre  ;  and  lastly,  follows  a  uniform-coloured 
micaceous  bed.  The  wealth,  lying  hid  fiur  below 
these  unpromising  external  features,  was  unsuspected 
tiU  1812.  Nothing  but  unon  ore  was  known  then*  m 
Tagilsk;  while  now,  a  dense  population  is  actively 
employed  in  rusing  and  transporting  copper  ore.  A 
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scientific  and  well-regulated  system  of  mioing  is  now 
pursued  tlicre  with  success. 

The  ore  is  o])tained  by  sinking  shai'ts  to  the  depth 
of  about  200  feet,  the  water  being  conducted  to  a 
well  from  which  it  is  pamped  through  a  distinct  shaft. 
None  but  women  are  engaged  in  the  carriage  of  the 
ores  above  ground ;  while  the  working  of  the  mine  be- 
low, is  left  exclusively  to  the  men.  The  pumps  were 
worked  at  first  by  an  overshot  water*wheel  of  35  feet 
diameter,  which  is  now  replaced  by  a  steam-engine. 

The  water  in  the  wells,  at  U)(j  feet,  had.  :i  uniloi  in 
temperature  of  'd^  90'  II.  Tliere  was  un  evident  in- 
crease of  temperature  in  the  lower  strata  of  rock ; 
and  by  comparisons  made  with  the  superior  eartliy 
strata,  the  increase  was  shown  to  be  K.  for  every 
112  feet.  The  incontestable  evidence  afforded  by 
mining  operations,  of  the  existence  of  some  source  of 
heat  in  the  interior  of  the  earth,  has  only  been  duly 
appreciated  within  the  last  few  years.  Localities, 
favourable  for  observations  on  this  subject,  had  hi- 
therto presented  themselves  only  in  the  temperate 
latitudes  of  Europe,  or  else  between  the  tropics,  in 
America ;  so  that  the  present  observations  were  the 
more  desiraUle  in  support  of  the  universality  of  the 
phenomena  favouring  that  conclusion.  From  another 
point  of  view  also,  it  was  agreeable  to  discover  here, 
that  the  deeper-lying  strata  of  rock  exceed  in  temper- 
ature those  at  the  surface ;  and  that  those  climates 
which,  from  meteorological  constitution,  are  more 
sparingly  supplied  with  atmospheric  heat  than  Europe 
in  general,  are  yet  not  without  subterranean  sources 
of  it. 

When  it  was  first  reported  by  credible  eye-witnesses 
that,  at  a  moderate  depth,  the  earth  was  found  froascn 

all  the  year  round  in  Siberia,  the  philosophers  of  Eu- 
rope accused  the  narrators  of  giving  way  to  delusion. 
The  temperature  of  our  planet  was  then  thought  to 
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be  inflttenced  by  fttmospheric  causes  aloney  and  where 
these  were  not  suficieiit  to  thaw  in  sninmer  the 
outer  surface  of  the  ground,  it  was  supposed  that 
its  interior  must  have  a  temperature  equally  low. 
To  the  natural  repugnance  that  men  felt  at  the  idea 
that  they  were  the  iii^babitants  of  a  ball  of  ice,  thawed 
only  on  a  limited  portion  of  its  surface,  came  also  the 
scientific  objection,  tliat  ice  had  never  been  known  to 
form  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea.    The  assertions  of  the 
Siberian  travellers  were  thus  met  by  an  attempt  to 
show  the  various  absurd  conclusions  to  which  they 
led ;  and  it  cannot  therefore  be  unimportant,  if  along 
with  the  proofs  of  the  fact  of  perpetually  frozen  groimd, 
which  we  shall  adduce  hereafter,  we  bring  forward 
also  some  confirmation  of  the  alleviating  circumstance 
of  an  internal  source  of  heat.  Though,  as  will  be  shown 
hereafter,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  natives  of 
Yakutsk  gather  their  com  from  strata  of  eternal  ice, 
which  are  never  thawed  more  than  3^  feet  deep,  it 
may,  nevertlieless,  be  satisfactory  to  many  to  learn, 
that  these  frozen  beds  cannot  extend  beyond  630  feet 
downwards,  and  that  at  the  depth  of  24,500  feet  in 
their  climate,  we  inigbt  expect  a  temperature  equal  to 
that  of  boiling  lead,  with  the  same  certainty  as  at 
24,000  in  Europe. 

The  rock  in  these  mines  is  of  very  singular  quality : 
it  is  a  mica,  of  so  Httle  coherence,  that  the  water  as 
it  soaks  through  it  reduces  it  to  a  soft  paste,  and  it 
is  only  by  careful  lining  of  the  galleries  and  shafts 
that  they  are  prevented  from  bursting  in.  The  only 
firm  portions  of  this  rock  are  the  nodules  of  copper 
ore.  Confused  masses  of  crystals,  malachite  with  cal- 
careous spar,  blue  carliunate  of  cop[)er,  and  copper 
ochre,  lie  scattered  in  tlie  yellowish-white  mica,  wliere 
they  are  enclosed  in  chlorite  containing  copper  and 
iron.  We  frequently  saw  the  malachite  distinct  and 
pure,  but  not  of  that  great  size  or  purity  in  which 
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it  occurs  in  the  copper  mines  belonging  to  the  family 
of  Turch^ninov,  at  Gumeshevsk,  neap  Polevsk,  on 
the  western  slope  of  the  Ural,  in  latitude  56**  5'.  (Cop- 
per pyrites  is  just  as  rare  here  as  iron  pyrites  in  the 
magnetic  iron.  It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  ioo^ 
tliat  tlie  copper  ores  are  separated  from  the  iron  rock 
by  a  bjirrier  of  soil  exceedingly  poor  in  ores:  there 
is  also  a  no  less  striking  difference  in  their  horizontal 
distribution.  The  iron  ores  are  colleeted  chiefly  at 
the  surface,  where  they  even  exist  in  a  distinct  mass, 
their  exterior  layers  being  more  oxydiscd  than  the 
interior,  but  never  exceeding  them  in  compactness. 

In  both  points  of  view  the  copper  ores  present  the 
Teverse  of  this.  There  is  nothing  more  than  a  few 
scales  of  solid  copper,  or  little  fragments  of  copper^ 
ochre  in  the  upper  part  of  the  seams  to  tell  of  the 
mineral  riches  lying  below;  nor  is  it  till  we  have  pro- 
ceeded some  way  downwards  that  we  meet  with  the 
oxydised  ores  amassed  in  extensive  beds.  A  similar 
instance  of  the  simultaneous  appearance  of  the  two 
metals  occurs  at  Slatoust ;  while  the  copper  mines  of 
!Miask  in  54°  5'  N.  lat.,  like  those  now  under  con- 
sideration, lie  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Ural,  on  the 
line  which,  in  that  part  of  the  chain,  is  noted  ibr  the 
richest  accumulations  of  iron.  The  appearance  of 
iron  ores,  however,  contemporaneously  with  the  cop- 
per of  the  transition  formations  of  the  Ural,  must  not 
be  taken  as  an  absolute  rule;  for  the  richest  veins  of 
malachite  are  found  in  the  calcareous  hills  near  Gu- 
meshevsk, at  a  distance  from  the  magnetic  iron  ores, 
on  the  western  slope  of  the  Ural,  and  thirty  versts 
from  the  water  partition. 

The  copper  sandstone  deposited  subsequently  to 
the  formation  of  the  metalliferous  rock,  and  which 
we  have  already  noticed  as  cxistinpf  to  such  an  extent 
below  the  plain  to  the  westward  of  the  Suilva,  affords 
such  a  uniform  and  steady  supply  of  ore^  that|  for  a 
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long  time,  no  one  thought  it  3vorth  while  to  exploit 
the  resources  of  the  uplands.  The  points  where  these 
ores  were  QriginaUy  raised^  present  us  with  the  most 
indubitable  evidence^  that  the  thin  horizontal  seams 
of  metal  must  have  been  quietly  deposited  in  the 
bottom  of  a  broad  basin,  simultaneously  with  the 
debris  of  the  mountains,  as  well  as  Avitli  tlic  steins  of 
trees,  partly  charred,  and  partly  petrified. 

A  closer  exnininatioii  of  the  constitution  of  these 
stratified  formations  indicates  that  the  conglomerated 
rocky  fragments,  of  which  they  consist,  must  have 
been  carried  down  from  the  Ural:  the  bands  of  cop- 
per by  which  they  are  traversed  are  proved  to  have 
the  same  origin,  by  the  veins  tilled  with  copper  which 
have  been  recently  opened  in  the  central  range  of 
those  mountains. 

We  now  trace  the  significant  analogy  between  the 
stratified  formations  on  the  west  side  of  the  Ural,  and 
the  beds  of  disintegrated  rocky  particles  which  contain 
the  gold  and  platinum  found  in  the  vicinity.  l>ut 
the  similarity  of  their  geoguostic  composition  is  liko 
wise  attended  by  some  widely  distinct  cliaracteristics. 
The  copper  veins  in  the  transition  rocks  —  the  partial 
destruction  of  which  gave  origin  to  the  metallic  deposit 
in  the  dispersed  strata — are  here  found  in  great 
abundance ;  while  intact  sources  of  the  scattered  par- 
ticles of  gold  are  much  more  rare)  and  there  is  scaraly 
a  trace  of  platinum  in  its  original  pontion.  Notwith* 
standing  enormous  extent  of  the  bed  of  conglo* 
merate,  and  the  regularity  of  its  8up})ly  of  copper,  it 
can  yet  hardly  bear  a  comparison  as  to  productive- 
ness with  the  original  mountain  stores;  while,  on  the 
contrary,  the  same;  formation  yields  a  more  abundant 
harvest  of  tlic  noble  metals  than  micrht  be  expected 
from  the  presumed  extent  of  their  original  reservoirs. 

The  features,  by  which  a  two-fold  submersion,  the 
one  depositing  the  copper  ores^  the  other  the  noble 
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metals,  is  ri  (-()L'^iiis< ;iae  more  distinctive  still.  Where 
the  sediment  coiitainiiiiz:  tlie  copper  was  deposited,  the 
waters  must  have  been  quietly  collected  into  a  basin 
100,000  square  miles  in  extent.  The  steep  barrier  of 
Alpine  limestone  and  older  stratified  gypsum,  which 
rises  above  the  plain,  shows  the  limit  of  these  de* 
posits;  which,  though  derived  from  the  mountain 
range,  seems  never  to  have  rested  upoa  its  sides,  nor 
on  the  rocks,  of  which  the  detritus  once  formed  a 
part.  But  in  the  other  case,  the  strata  wherein  the 
gold  and  platinum  are  found,  are  diffused  over  wide 
valk  ys  iind  1-  v*  immediately  contiguous  to  the 
metallilernus  ru(  ks  from  which  tliey  liave  been  sAV('|)t, 
often  bearing  evident  traces  of  local  inundations,  such 
as  are  sometimes  witnessed  in  the  present  day,  from 
the  accidental  damming  up,  and  sudden  discharge  of, 
Alpine  waters. 

The  rocky  fragments  of  which  these  deposits  are 
■  composed,  assume  forms  as  obviously  dissimilar  as 
the  mode  of  their  production.  In  the  copper  con- 
glomerate they  are  invariably  smaller  and  rounder 
than  in  the  beds  where  the  nobler  metals  exist; 
.  the  slow  subsidence  of  the  triturated  particles  of  the 
former  favouring  their  aggregation  into  solid  sand- 
stone, while  the  larger  fragments  composing  the 
latter,  are  rolled  together  in  irregular  heaps,  as  they 
might  be  found  in  the  channel  of  a  rapid  stream. 

There  are  no  sdentific  means  adopted  in  these  cop* 
per  mines  for  the  renewal  and  purification  of  the 
vitiated  air;  the  workmen  are  merely  directed  to  re- 
turn to  the  surface  as  soon  as  they  observe  their 
lights  affected.  These  lights  are  small  tallow  candies, 
with  an  admixture  of  charcoal  dust,  which  is  found 
to  increase  the  intensity  of  the  light. 

The  miners  are  under  the  same  regulations,  here, 
as  at  Nevyansk ;  except  that  they  have  twenty-five 
kopeks  additional  per  day,  instead  ot  meal. 
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The  principal  station  for  washing  the  gold,  which,  as 
well  as  platinum,  is  plentiful  in  some  localities,  b  near 
the  water-partition  of  tlio  mountain,  at  the  pass  already 
described  (p.  228. )•  The  grains  are  found  among 
blocks  of  porphyritic  greenstone ;  but  tbe  white  frag- 
ments of  quartz,  which  were  considered  indicative  of 
the  presence  of  gold  in  the  micaceous  rocks,  are  wont* 
ing  here. 

The  woods  of  the  Diiiii  Jov  family,  so  essential  to 
the  working  of  the  furnaces,  occupy  an  extent  of 
11,500  square  versts,  and  are  so  thick  that  tlie  wood- 
men can  liardly  swing  their  axes  :  elks  are  to  be  found 
in  them,  as  the  antlers  frequently  met  with  testily* 

We  had  to-day  an  opportunity  of  making  some  ob* 
senrations  on  the  changes  which  the  temperature  may 
undergo,  four  feet  below  the  surface.  A  thermo- 
meter, sunk  four  feet  in  a  stratum  of  day,  gave 
+  6*33^  R.  for  the  temperature  of  this  day  ;  and  we 
had  thus  one  of  the  terms^  the  complete  series  of 
which  expresses  the  periodic  temperature  of  the  place. 
Now,  Fourier  has  shown  that,  for  the  same  depth  at 
cliilcrcnt  places,  the  range  of  greatest  variation  of 
temperature  is  proportional  to  the  extreme  alterna- 
tions of  the  air  above ;  and  we  know,  too,  from  tlie 
experiments  of  Ferguson,  that  at  different  depths  in 
the  same  place,  the  conducting  power  of  the  upper 
strata  of  the  ground  is  sufficient  to  establish  a  mutual 
relation  between  the  changes  of  the  temperature  of 
the  air  and  earth.  This  empirical  attempt  would, 
therefore,  afford  some  insight  into  the  local  conditions 
of  the  earth's  temperature,  were  we  to  take  into  our 
calculations  likewise,  that  the  change  from  the  cdldest 
to  the  warmest  month,  is  for  Tagilsk,  31°  R.  The 
mean  temperature  there  is  +  2*36°  IL  At  the  depth 
of  four  feet  below  the  surface,  the  variations  for  the 
year,  extend  to  3*98°  above  and  ))p1ow  the  mean 
value  —  the  ground  being  f  rozen  at  the  depth  spe- 
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ctfied,  from  the  16th  of  Januaiy  to  the  3d  of  May ; 
while  on  the  other  hand,  from  the  15th  of  July  to  the 

15th  of  November,  the  heat  oscillates  between  -f-  4** 
and  4"  6*34°  R.  The  cliiiicite  iiiay,  consequently,  be 
siifticiently  favourable  for  the  growth  of  summer  and 
autuiiuial  plants  ;  though,  from  March  to  June,  those 
only  can  exist  which  are  found  to  thrive  beyond  the 
snow  limit  on  the  upper  Alps.  As  for  the  forest 
trees,  it  has  been  proved,  that  the  frost  never  pene- 
trates beyond  5*6  feet  into  the  earth;  so  that  the. 
extremities  of  their  roots  may  shoot  below  the  frozen 
soO :  though  recent  inquiries  have  demonstrated,  that 
the  larch  and  the  arve  (Pinus  cembra)  flourish  even 
where  the  ground  is  perpetually  frozen. 
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CHAP.  XI. 

LATA. — KOSOYA. — KAOHBTIO  HOCMTAIR  OW  BLAGODAT.— HIHSBAL 
U0EB8  ANCIXNTLT  mom— CHUDISH  mirXB. IROIT  ORBS  OIT 

BLAGODAT.  —  KACUKINSK.  —  DISTRIBUTION  OF  GOLD  AND  PLA- 
TINUM.  — FOSSIL  ELEPHANTS  IN  THE  ME TALL1PEROU8  DEPOSITS. 

 TURINSK.  MAUKETICAL  PHENOMENA  AT  SUEITAN.  — YKBKHO- 

TURDE.  —  FALLEN  DCPOBTANOE  OF  THE  FLACE.  —  BXaSOMOTA. — 
HOBTHBBir  LOUT  OF  TILLAOB  Of  THE  URAL.  —  OOLD  AT  LATIN81L. 

—  men  pnot>i  (  K.  —  boooslavsk.  —  mines  of  TimiNSK.  — 

CI.IMATi:.           THE   VUt.ULS,  ALL  UUNTEU:^.          ItKTtTRN  FROM  THB 

NORTli.  TUE  BLACK.  SPiUNO.  FLATiNUU  BEDS. 

The  following  day,  at  four  in  the  afternoon,  we 
stnrtecl  on  our  progress  towards  the  north,  and  passing 
through  the  village  of  Laya,  twenty-eight  versts  from 
Tagibk,  and  round  which  the  forests  are  cut  down 
and  tillage  introduced,  we  reached,  at  the  end  of 
another  twenty  versts  Kushva,  yery  agreeably  utuate 
among  rocky  heights. 

September  8. — A  line,  running  paraUd  with  the 
general  range  of  the  Ural,  would  nearly  unite  Eushva 
with  Nijnei  Tagilsk,  and  Nevyansk;  while  the  level 
of  the  valleys  continues  nearly  at  the  sauie  absolute 
height,  from  Yekaterinburg  to  this  point  —  the  river 
adjacent  to  the  town  being  about  910  feet  above 
the  sea.  Tlie  same  geological  systems  exist  here  as 
at  those  two  places ;  but  all  detached  masses  of  rock 
rise  to  a  greater  height,  and  deeper  valleys  divide  the 
several  formations,  as  for  instance,  the  crystalline 
greenst(Hie  from  the  iron. 

The  hills  are  covered  with  thick  forests,  prindpally 
of  pine,  but  with  this  pecuHarity,  that  different  va- 
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rieties — Pinus  sylvestris,  abies,  larix,  cembra,  and 
pichta,  are  intenningled  as  in  an  artificial  park. 

Tlirougli  the  puiiteiiess  of  the  ofiieers  resident  here, 
we  enjoyed  every  faeility  in  the  inspection  of  the 
■works;  and  the  examination  of  the  iron  mines  in  the 
district  seemed  to  demand  our  attention  in  the  first 
place.  Kushva,  Turinsk,  Serebryanska,  andBaranska, 
are  known  as  the  Blagodat  works,  from  the  Blagodat*} 
a  remarkable  mountain,  whence  they  draw  their  sup- 
plies of  ore.  As  magnetic  investigations  formed  the 
purpose  of  our  journey,  this  far  cdebrated  magnetic 
accumulation  was  naturally  an  object  of  interest ;  so, 
following  a  wide  and  well  kept  road,  which  is  after- 
wards continued  to  Serebryanska,  and  the  navigable 
river  Chusovaia,  we  proceeded  on  our  way  to  the 
Blagodat.  After  passing  a  gentle  line  of  hills,  which 
tcnninate  ratlier  abruptly  on  the  left  of  the  road,  we 
f(  1111(1  them,  further  otF,  running  into  a  line  of  sharp 
pinnacles  of  the  hardest  greenstone,  having  much 
the  appearance  of  basalt,  and  taking  a  Erection 
J^.N.W.  Thin  {>latcs,  and,  in  some  instances,  almond- 
like gangUons  of  feldspath,  and  scattered  crystals  of 
augite,  are  found  in  its  mass,  f 

The  summits  of  these  hills  are  clothed  with  a 
limiriant  growth  of  pine,  forming  a  striking  contrast 
with  the  two  rugged  naked  peaks  of  the  Blag(xlat,  ^vhich 
rise  out  of  the  plain  a  little  beyond:  a  wooden  bridge, 
which  spans  the  cleft  between  them,  and  appears  to 
hang  in  air,  gives  a  farther  picturesque  effect  to  its 
outline.  The  lower  and  western  eminence  is  ascended 
by  a  flight  of  narrow  steps  cut  in  the  rock,  whence 
we  pass  by  the  bridge  to  an  elegant  stone  chapel  on 
the  other  hill. 

•  From  blagodate,  blessing  or  benefit)  iihiif. 

t  The  specific  gravity  of  the  Kui^hvn  greenstone  I  found  to  vary  from 
2-973  to  2-933,  the  dcnaity  of  water,  at  a  temperature  of  12*"  li  •  beinc 
taken  m  niiitj.  * 
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The  concealed  treasuies  of  this  district  must  have 
been  known  to  the  earlieat  inhabitaatSi  though  the 

latter  were  unable  to  av«l  themaelvea  of  them ;  for 
the  Cliudisli  mines,  as  tiiey  are  called,  some  of  which 
are  scattered  as  far  as  the  Chusovaia,  were  looked 
upon  by  the  natives,  at  the  time  of  the  Kussiau  iiu- 
migration,  as  works  of  unknown  origin. 

The  legend  is,  that  about  the  beginning  of  the  18th 
centuiy^  one  of  the  Yoguls,  Stepan  Ohupnin  by 
name,  communicated  the  existence  of  an  iron  moun- 
tain at  Kushva,  to  one  of  the  proprietors  of  the  mines 
further  south.  The  result  was,  an  inmiediate  irrup- 
tion of  Russian  mining  adventurers,  which  proved  so 
unwelcome  to  the  Yoguls,  that  they  burned  their 
communicative  countryman,  alive,  on  theBlagodat; 
and,  as  an  expiation  of  this  act  of  cruelty,  the  chapel 
was  erected  on  the  spot. 

On  the  S.  and  S.W.,  about  200  feet  lower,  we  saw 
a  line  of  rocks,  glittering  with  particles  of  metal,  and 
pierced  in  every  direction  by  shafts.  Wooden  trams 
are  laid  down  here,  to  facUitate  the  removal  of  the 
ore. 

Neither  the  greenstone  hills  on  the  east,  nor  those 
which  bounded  the  prospect  in  the  remote  west,  rose 
mueh  above  the  actual  horizon  of  our  position :  not 
80  in  the  direction  of  25^  N.  7*  W.,  where,  in  the  line 

of  strike  of  the  iron  mountains,  the  towering  peak  of 
Kachkaiiar  rose  high  above  us. 

The  rock  on  which  we  stood  was  composed  of 
flesh-coloured  teldspath,  and  bright  black  magnetic 
iron.  In  rare  cases  the  ore  liad  settled  into  glandular 
concretions  of  octahedrons,  about  an  inch  in  diameter; 
but,  for  the  most  part^  the  constituents  of  the  mass 
were  incorporated  so  as  to  have  a  coarse-grained 
granitic  appearance.  Besides  these,  a  bright  yellow 
fossil,  in  delicate  short  needles,  like  fibrous  epidote, 
had  collected  Jbetween  the  crystals  of  feldspath.  The 
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*iUf/:lT  a/ij4C«:t.  HdKn^e  occurv^  a:  FsildJonsk,  Ibity 
v<;n^«  from  Kc^LTa.  in  tbe  crrscaHiiLte  liznestcne. 

V'-ry  j^iwerfal  magr.ets  w^re,  is  one  dme.  procured 
Cr^^n  the  «)aaiTies  of  Blagod^t;  tbej  are  now  nure: 
*r»'I  thU  II.  jjerhaps,  correctly  tscribied  the  woit 
u>'  u  to  t\ift  (:r/7i.T^:T  crv^tallin-^  Texture  of  the  ore;  for 
»h"  rn'i'/u(  U  hucj:  found  Lore,  ot"  a  cubic  inch  in  size, 
(jf.'l  t  of  ntWin^  a  Imrifln  <!  Times  iheir  weight, 

I  f.  fijwHy»  rcriiarked  to  have  a  tioe  shiveiy  fracture ; 
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where&s,  now,  none  are  met  with  that  ccmld  exert 

more  than  a  sustaining  power  of  forty  times  their 
weight.  Good  magnets  are  more  frequent  at  Kach- 
kaimr ;  and  ii  mine  lias  even  been  opeiied  in  the  ad- 
joining establi^lnnent  of  N.  Turinsk,  for  the  especial 
j)ur])osc  of  procuring  them.  The  iron  ore  of  Kach- 
kanar  is  said  to  contain  too  much  sulphuret  for 
smelting ;  so  that  these  magnets  may  be  only  pieces 
of  magnetic  pyrites. 

The  elevation  of  the  Kachkanar  is  2760  feet  above 
the  sea.*  The  line  connecting  this  hill  and  that  of 
Kushva,  distant  about  50  versts,  is  exactly  parallel 
with  the  line  of  direction  of  the  iron  lodes,  further 
southward ;  the  formation  seeming  to  preserve  this 
parallelism  more  uniformly  than  the  line  of  the  water- 
partition  itself.  The  iron  hills  would  have  reached  a 
very  unexpected  height  in  the  northward,  if  the 
Kachkanar  were  composed  of  real  ore;  but  this  is 
stated  not  to  be  the  case.  Magnets  are  discovered  on 
its  slope,  and  even  detached  blocks  of  ore,  at  the 
distance  of  ten  versts  to  the  southward ;  but  the  prin- 
cipal constituent  of  the  crags  at  the  summit  is  horn- 
blend! 

On  the  Blagodat,  the  feldspath  and  magnetic  ore 

overlays  the  pure  iron  ore;  whereas  it  is  the  horn- 
l»len(l  that  takes  the  upper  situation  on  the  Kach- 
kanar, as  well  as  in  the  southern  olislioots  of  the 
seams  at  Kushva.  The  blue  mountain  (Sinaya Gora), 
•  fourteen  versts  S.  S.  E.  of  the  Blagodat,  has  a  mine 
driven  into  the  homblend,  of  which  it  is  almost 
wholly  composed,  and  which  yidds  a  fifth  of  its 
weight  of  iron*  It  was  to  the  southward  of  Sinaya 
Gora  that  copper  ores  were  discovered,  in  the  green- 

*  M.  Terlct^ku  makes  the  height  of  the  Blagodat  224,  that  of  the 

Kachkanar  740,  French  feet  more  than  our  nvcnsnremcnt.  Not  having 
h'lA  data  before  me,  1  am  unable  to  make  an/  attempt  to  reconcile  this 
discrepancy. 
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Stone  bounding  the  femiginoiis  rocks  on  the  west, 

and  which  led  to  the  opening  of  the  rich  mines  at 
Tagilsk. 

Our  entertainer  at  Kiishva  was  M,  Yolkov,  to  whom 
the  world  is  indebted  for  the  first  specimens  of  pla- 
tinum procured  on  the  ancient  continent. 

The  rich  magnetic  iron  ores  found  at  Eushva,  have 
the  property  of  losing  much  of  their  original  compact 
texture  when  exposed  to  the  air;  so  that  they  are 
not  only  much  more  easily  broken  up  for  smdtingi 
but  it  is  even  maintuned  by  many  of  the  miners  that 
this  effect  might  be  so  &r  promoted  by  artificial 
means  that  roasting  might  be  dispensed  with. 

The  oxydised  ores  already  noticed  are  considered  as 
an  indispensable  addition  to  the  magnetic  ores  for  the 
cannon  foundry,  where  the  requisite  admixture  of 
alloy  must  be  strictly  attended  to,  even  in  the  casting 
of  balls  and  shells*  Experiments  were  making  at  the 
time  of  our  visit,  as  to  the  best  composition  of  metals 
for  the  axles  of  wheeUwork:  the  result  of  many  ex- 
periments was  in  favour  of  an  alloy  of  eight  parts  of 
copper  with  two  of  iron  and  one  of  tin. 

September  9.  —  Gold  and  platinum  in  this  district  lie 
in  beds  of  pebbles,  partly  at  the  bottom  of  the  valleys 
that  cross  the  course  of  the  Tura,  and  partly  diffused 
more  widely  through  the  pkins,  on  either  side  of  this 
river;  the  metals  lying  anK^iii:;  the  detritus  of  the 
hornblend  and  ftldspath,  collected  between  the  trans- 
ition-limestone rocks  which  bound  the  valleys.  There 
would  appear  to  be  no  difficulty,  at  first,  as  to  the 
source  of  their  production,  as  they  are  scattered  over 
the  slopes  of  the  Ural,  east  and  west ;  still,  the  unac* 
countable  peculiarity  was  found  to  prevail  here,  that 
the  quantity  of  gold  in  the  undisturbed  vdns  of 
quartz  was  much  less  than  in  the  sedimentary  beds, 
and  that  it  was  likewise  different  in  its  form  and  con- 
dition, being  in  crystalline  scales  in  the  former,  and 
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in  roundish  grains  in  the  latter*  It  cannot  therefore 
proceed  from  veins  like  the  present^  of  which  the  heds 
on  the  east  of  the  hills^  in  the  district  of  Eushva,  are 

formed ;  but  the  whole  substance  of  the  rocks  through 
which  these  veins  penetrate,  must  be  impregnated 
"with  the  metal.  It  was  in  a  bed  of  worn  fragments 
of  greenisione  and  li-mestone,  washed  by  the  river  Iss 
into  the  lower  valleys,  after  the  burstinp^  of  a  dam 
fonned  across  it,  not  many  years  since,  by  a  land-slip, 
that  platinum  sand  and  iron  mixed  with  titanium 
was  first  found. 

In  this  vicinity,  as  well  as  in  many  other  gold- 
washing  stations  near  the  Blagodat,  grains  of  cinnabar 
frequently  remain  among  the  metallic  residue,  after 
the  water  runs  off.  This  mineral  is  probably  contained 
in  the  calcareous  schists  of  the  lower  cross  valleys ; 
but  its  original  depository  is  as  little  to  be  pronounced 
upon  as  that  of  the  metals  already  mentioned,  which 
are  disseminated  in  the  debris  of  the  higher  rocks. 

Those  layers  bear  obvious  traces  of  having  been  in 
motion  down  the  valleys,  even  in  recent  times;  but 
the  more  extensive  collections  of  similar  masses  in 
the  distant  plains,  are  impressed  with  demonstrative 
evidence  of  having  long  occupied  their  present  si- 
tuation, by  the  bones  of  elephants  belonging  to  an 
early  period  of  the  world,  which  lie  imbedded  among 
the  metalliferous  sand  and  stones.  It  seems  certain 
that  those  partial  floods,  which  washed  the  metallic 
rocks  of  the  middle  range  of  hills  over  their  de- 
clivities, must  have  gradually  declined  in  violence  in 
latter  days.  Still,  a  reference  to  the  earlier,  and  more 
destructive  of  them,  can,  by  no  means,  account  for  all 
the  phenomena  connected  with  the  diffusion  of  the 
precious  metals,  as  we  must  always  assume  a  corrosion 
of  the  greenstone  and  syenite,  anterior  to  the  floods. 

September  10.  — We.  departed  for  Nijnei  (lower) 
Turinsk,  which  lies  on  4^e  Tura,  at  twenty>one  versts 
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below  Ycfkhnei  (upper)  Turind:^  at  the  confluence 

of  the  Kubliva  and  Tura. 

A  rock  of  flesh-coloured  ciystals  of  feklspatli  rises 
on  the  opposite  side  of  tiie  river:  it  is  a  rugged  mass, 
of  about  350  feet  high,  and  ha^  obtained  the  name  of 
Shaitan,  or  Devil,  IVuin  the  Tatars.  Its  stratifica- 
tion is  perpendicular;  and  running  N.,  while  it  is 
divided  by  regular  fissures,  with  a  N.  E.  direction,  it 
is  thus  separated  i nto  ft  number  of  rhomboidal  columns. 
Some  remarkable  magnetic  properties  were  observed 
in  the  rocks  here  by  M.  Everatmann,  in  1 812*  We  now 
discovered  a  small  space,  of  only  a  few  feet  in  extent, 
on  its  northern  declivity,  on  which  the  needle  of  a 
Dolland's  compass  was  turned  completely  round  ;  and 
tliat  this  eftect  could  not  be  ascribed  to  a  limited 
portion  of  the  rock  only,  was  demonstrated  by  de- 
tached blocks  exhibiting  only  a  very  slight  power 
over  the  magnet ;  while  it  was  still  as  evident  as  be- 
fore, close  to  the  walls  of  the  quarry  from  which  they 
were  taken.  Nothing  beyond  a  very  slight  covering 
of  ochre  was  detected  on  the  surface  of  the  schists. 
It  is  further  remarkable,  that  the  distribution  of  power 
seemed  to  be  quite  opposite  to  that  at  Nevyansk 
(p.  215.)  ;  for  on  the  Shaitan,  the  north  end  of  the 
needle  was  attracted,  while  at  Nevyansk  the  dip  was 
diminished. 

From  Nijnei  Turinsk  to  Verkhoturie  is  seventy- 
six  versts,  through  forests,  luxuriant  mefKlows,  and 
gradually  receding  hills,  till  at  length  tlie  plains  are 
reached,  and  the  churches  and  towers  of  the  town 
appear. 

September  11.  —  It  was  something  unexpected  to 
find,  upon  descending  into  the  valley  of  the  Tura, 
that  the  monotonous  plain  on  which  the  town  is  built 
rests  upon  granite.  It  contains  gadoHnite,  and  the 
common  juniper  flourishes  in  the  woods  on  the  borders 
of  the  valley. 
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A  rich  and  beautiful  stream,  issuing  from  the  cliffs, 
was  found  to  have  a  temperature  of +2*10**  B.,  or  2*6* 
lower  than  the  spring  near  the  top  of  the  Brocken ; 

but,  were  the  general  temperature  even  lower  still 
than  that  of  the  German  mountaiuj  iha  variations  of 
it,  through  the  several  seasons,  is  ranch  more  favour- 
able to  vegetation  here  thun  there.  The  severity  of  a 
frost,  unknown  to  any  part  of  Germany,  is  compen- 
sated by  the  dry  and  clear  atmosphere  of  the  summer 
and  autumn,  such  as  is  never  experienced  on  the 
Brocken. 

Oats  and  barley  thrive  in  the  neighbouring  plain, 
and  agriculture  has,  for  many  years,  been  an  object 
of  attention  to  the  inhabitants  of  Verkhoturie.  The 
extent  of  the  town,  and  ihe  imponng  appearance  of 

its  public  buildings,  however,  present  a  strange  con- 
trast to  the  actual  condition  of  the  place ;  and,  for  the 
first  time  in  the  Ural,  we  were  struck  with  the  vestiges 
of  by-gone  iiuportance.    As  early  as  1G05,  the  place 
was  surrounded  with  a  wall,  which  rendered  it  the 
bulwark  against  the  restless  Yoguls;  while  its  mo- 
nastery, the  oldest  in  Asiatic  Rusna,  and  its  many 
churches,  spoke  its  consequence  as  the  capital  of  a 
flourishing  district.    The  fertility  of  the  soil  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  present  city  of  Irbit,  had  at« 
tracted  a  number  of  Russian  settlers;  and,  as  the 
continually  increasing  trade  with  Siberia  rendered  it 
worth  the  while  of  the  government  to  establish  a 
regular  system  of  communication  between  Europe  and 
Asia,  Verkhoturie  was  chosen  as  the  station  where 
the  transit  duties  were  exclusively  levied.  The  custom- 
house barriers  still  remain  ;  but  the  hall,  in  which  the 
passing  merchants  formerly  deposited  their  lading,  is 
now  converted  into  a  sort  of  market,  where  the  re- 
sident traders  conduct  their  limited  dealings  with  the 
adjacent  country.  The  religious  features  of  the  place 
are  the  least  changed.  The  body  of  one  of  the  ancient 
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burghers  of  Yerkhoturie  is  still  preserved  in  the 
church  of  the  monastery  which  he  founded^  and 
is  '^ted  with  reverence  hy  the  faithful. 

September  12.  — We  drove  over  a  flat,  but  rugged 
plain,  on  log-ways,  thirty-five  versts  north-westwaids 
to  Bess6nova,  f .  e.  the  Sleepless,  where  the  Lyalya  is 
crossed.  From  this  pouit  the  former  main  road  mu, 
westwards,  to  the  crest  of  the  Ural,  by  the  pass  of 
Pavdiijsk.  Tliere  are  but  four  hoi^es  kept  now  at 
Bessoiiova,  wliere  every  thing  looks  so  desolate,  that 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  conceive  that  it  was  once  a 
place  of  importance.  But  it  is  not  at  all  unusual  to 
travel  fifty  versts  without  seeing  a  human  dwelling, 
even  on  the  greatest  thorough&res,  in  Russia. 

Barley  was  observed  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river, 
and  this  is  the  most  northerly  arable  land  under  the 
meridian  of  Yekaterinburg.  The  sides  of  the  valley 
of  the  Lyalya  are  greenstone  slate,  and  a  thick  bed  of 
turf ;  but  no  granite  appears.  Pine  woods  recurred 
again,  as  we  turned  from  north-west  to  north,  near 
Latinsk.  At  this  station  gold-wasliiiig  is  carried  on 
with  success  by  a  miner  from  Bof^oslovsk,  who  was 
tempted  here  by  the  reward  offered  for  such  dis- 
coveries. 

On  the  bank  of  the  shallow  stream  a  bed  of  sharp 
stony  fragments,  overlaid  with  a  thin  crust  of  clay,  is 
found  under  the  peat  which  covers  the  sur&ce.  The 
river,  however,  is  only  chosen  for  the  convenience 
of  the  operation ;  which  consists  in  pumping  water 
through  pipes  over  a  slightly  inclined  bench,  the 
upper  end  of  which  is  overspread  with  small  pieces 
of  stone  and  clay.  The  softened  earth  is  kept  con- 
stantly drawn  with  wooden  rakes  towards  the  upper 
part  of  the  form,  as  long  as  darkish  veins  of  mineral 
sediment  appear  in  the  water  as  it  runs  off. 

The  sediment  remaining  on  the  bench  is  a  mixture 
of  iron  sand  with  reniform  grains  of  solid  platinum  »nd 
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gold.  This  iDstonce  alone  irotdd  sufficiently  disprove 
the  notion,  hitherto  entertained,  that  these  two  metals 
were  never  found  together ;  and  that,  on  the  Ural  as 

well  as  in  America,  the  platinum  occupied  the  east, 
and  tlie  gold  the  west,  of  the  mountain^.  The  pro- 
duce was  about  iu  weight  of  gold,  and  nearly 
the  same  of  platinum.  * 

Many  stations  to  tho  northward  of  this  point  bear 
the  name  Zimoveya  f ,  or  winter  residences ;  they 
were  either  the  settlements  of  early  Russian  ad- 
venturers, or  Kosak  posts  established  for  the  collec- 
tion of  the  tribute  of  peltry. 

It  was  late  in  the  evening  when  we  arrived  at  the 
station  next  to  Bogoslovsk,  of  which  it  now  forms 
almost  a  suburb.  The  habitual  wakefulness  of  the 
Russian  boors  brought  them  out  with  torches,  upon 
hearing  the  noise  of  our  carriages,  to  guide  us  in  the 
steep  descent  to  the  Kakva ;  from  whence  a  smooth 
and  level  ro;ul  ])roii<T]it  us  to  Bogoslovsk,  the  utmost 
goal  of  our  journey  on  the  Ural. 

September  13 — 15.  —  This  little  establishment  is 
seated  on  the  Tura.  J  The  land  is  flat  towards  the 
south  and  west,  while  the  view  towards  the  west- 
iiorth-west  is  bounded  by  the  blue  and  wooded  emi- 
nence known  by  the  name  of  the  Rock  of  fiianjakov ; 
but  the  copper  ores  (of  Turinsk)  are  found  in  the 
limestone^  at  the  distance  of  three  versts  from  Bogos- 
lovsk. 

*  A  richer  be<l  has  l>eon  rceenlly  worked  hl^'lu-r  up,  near  a  morass,  at 
th'  -ourcc  of  the  Truvyanka.  A  bod  of  short  rubblr  He  -  itimiediatelj 
under  the  surface,  and  above  two  kjers,  one  of  jelluvv,  uiid  the  other 
ofbrairttdftj.  Where  die  day  ww  id  contact  ▼hh  the  ooaner  layers  of 
pebbies»  the  yidd  of  gold  was  about  ^j^^tp^,  while  the  fiaer  gave  ^^hursy 
and  even  so  much  a-  ^  '  of  the  weii^lit  of  mineral.  Platinum  was  found 
at  the  same  time,  ami,  it  \'<  said,  cinnabar  also.  The  prwnstone  was  here 
mucli  less  compact  tiion  thai  of  Kuiihva,  its  bpeciiic  gravity'  being  oidj 
2^74  eomiMtred  with  water  at  +  19*  B. 

f  Zima,  winter,  AlM. 

\  An  affluent  of  the  Sosva,  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  more  im- 
portant  alream  nieiitioncd  above  (p.  252.),  which  joins  the  Tobol. 
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At  the  entrance  of  this  mliie,  the  metal  shows 
itself  in  inconsiderable  quantity,  but  lower  down  it 
forms  the  principal  constituent  of  the  rock.  It  would 
seem  that  the  pure  metal  had  been  suddenly  driven 
into  the  then  existing  formation,  for  plates  of  solid 
copper,  of  a  line  in  thickness,  are  imbedded  in  the 
fissures  of  the  stratum.  The  surface  of  these  plates 
is  not,  however,  smooth,  but  invariably  crystaUine ; 
jis  if  it  was  merely  the  chemi<  al  resistance  of  the  rock 
that  produced  the  flattened  iorm.  The  more  compact 
mass  of  the  contiguous  limestone  is  interspersed  with 
delicate  Hocculent  crystals  of  the  pure  metal  while 
the  oxydes  are  intimately  incorporated  with  its  sub- 
stance. 

The  water  which  collects  in  the  well  of  the  shafts 
at  365  feet  from  the  surface,  had  a  temperature  of 
4*97*  R.,  when  that  of  the  air  could  not  have  been 
2*R.  (page  258.). 

In  the  Fraulov  mine,  on  the  west,  the  condition  of 
things  was  altogether  difterent.  There  the  shaft  cuts 
the  strata,  %vhich  dip  suddenly  westward,  at  right 
aTi2"le?*,  and  bright  small  calcareous  crj^stals  glitter 
tlirougli  tlie  lining  of  the  descent;  while  the  walls 
of  the  Turinsk  galleries  are  dark  and  earthy,  and 
nodules  and  streaks  of  pyrites  announce  the  approach 
to  the  metal,  which  is  at  last  reached  at  180  ieet. 
Compact  quartz  and  pyrites  have  here  penetrated 
into  the  calcareous  mass ;  cubes  of  iron  pyrites  come 
first,  then  the  limestone  disappears,  and  copper 
pyrites,  galena,  vitreous  copper,  and  blend,  take  thdr 
place  in  the  pure  quartz. 

The  bed  of  ore  is  covered  with  a  layer  of  rock, 
seventy  feet  thick,  which,  in  any  other  vicinity,  would 
be  looked  upon  as  an  unusual  phenomenon :  it  is  a 

*  Like  tbe  ipritzkaitfer  (German),  which  it  prelected,  in  n  tort  of 
Ttponr,  from  melting  oopper. 
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cmnamon-brown,  glassy,  variety  of,  gianite,  which  is 
known  among  the  Russians  by  the  name  of  venisa. 
This  formation  divides  the  cupreous  limestone  of 
Bogoslovsk  from  a  tract  of  low  rugged  ground,  on 

the  west,  whicli  tcnninates  at  the  rock  of  Kanjakov.* 
Portions  of  this  rock,  which  I  obtained,  showed  it  to 
coiisisit  of  crystals  of  hornblend,  an  inch  long,  and 
solid  white  feM'^path.  The  remarkably  clear  and 
regular  separation  of  the  two  constituents  of  this 
formation,  as  well  as  the  rare  appearance  of  pure 
granite,  might  seem  to  justify  the  assertion  of  the 
earlier  geologists  of  Norway,  that  nil  the  rocks  of  the 
north  aiford  evidence  of  quiet  and  undisturbed  depo- 
»tion.  Nothing,  however,  bat  wilful  inattention  to 
geographical  precision,  could  have  cloaked  the  fallacy 
of  this  rash  dictum,  which  might  refer,  with  equtd 
plausibility,  to  the  colossal  iron  masses  of  the  Ui^al,  in 
support  of  such  a  theory. 

It  is  incontestable,  at  the  same  time,  that,  though 
the  crystallised  formations,  to  the  west  of  iiogosiovsk, 
militate  against  the  idea  of  a  Neptunian  origin,  the 
now  nearly  perpendicular  strata  of  limestone,  i'ound  in 
its  vicinity,  must  have  been  fonncd  at  the  bottom  of 
the  sea ;  for  the  declivities  of  the  hills,  near  the  Tura, 
are  studded  with  encrinites  and  madrepore8.t  But 
the  jagged  fragments  of  hornblend  porphyry,  which 
are  found  among  the  remains  of  marine  animals,  are 
more  interesting  still ;  just  as  we  find  black  basalt, 
enclosed  in  the  limestone,  with  which  the  coral  in- 
sects have  covered  the  Volcanic  formations  of  the  South 
Sea. 

*  The  specific  gravity  of  this  rock  is  3  29 — 3  30 ;  the  hornblend  in  it 
Is  3-375,  water,  at  a  temperature  of  12"  Beaimin  being  taken  aa  niiitf. 

t  Tbe  spiralt  of  the  eneriniles  are  filled  with  yelUnr  end  fleih-coloiifed 
eakereoos  spar ;  but  the  stpho,  with  compact  grey  limestone.  The  cel» 
carecMu  matter  in  the  madrepores  ia  never  OTitaUine. 
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Upon  an  examination  of  the  water  collected  in  a 
hollow  of  the  limestone,  in  the  Fraulov  mine,  210 
ll'ct  under  ground,  and  at  a  distance  from  the  metal- 
lic veins,  its  temperat  ure  was  -f  3'12**R.,  or  1*85°  less 
than  that  taken  in  a  [rallery  of  tlie  i  ui  iiisk  mine, 
144  feet  lower.  A  conii>;irison  of  these  two  results, 
gives  -hO  i>°  R.  for  the  mean  temperature  20  feet 
below  the  surface,  at  Bogoslovsk. 

The  earth  is  frozen  longer  and  deeper  here  than 
at  Tagilsk  (page  243.) ;  and  here  too,  is  observed 
the  same  dry  condition  of  the  upper  strata  in  the 
winter,  without  any  diminution  of  the  water  lower 
down.  The  water  pumped  from  the  Archangel  shaft 
at  Fraulov,  on  an  average  of  four  years,  was  as  102 
in  January,  February,  and  March,  to  100  in  June, 
July,  and  August. 

The  mines  of  Bogoslovsk,  Nikolai,  Pavdinsk,  and 
l^etropavlovsk,  are,  at  present,  the  property  of  the 
Bank  of  Russia ;  and,  under  the  management  of  in- 
telligent administrators,  have  become  a  centre  of 
mineralogical  investigation.  The  workmen  are,  for 
the  most  part,  banished  criminals,  or  vagabonds, 
whose  restless  activity  may  one  day,  perhaps,  have 
a  beneficial  effect  also  upon  the  agricultural  con- 
dition of  the  country,  if  they  should  become  reclaimed 
and  settled,  as  in  other  parts  of  Siberia.  It  is  said  to 
be  impossible  to  produce  bread-corn  at  Bogoslovsk, 
and  that  even  the  colewort  and  turnip  ( Brassica  cam- 
pcstris,  and  B.  napus)  will  not  thrive  there,  though 
found  near  every  other  Russian  settlement  on  the 
continent  of  north  cm  Asia ;  for  the  low  degree  of 
summer  heat  places  tliis  district  in  disadvantageous 
contrast  with  other  [)iaccs  whose  mean  temperatui*e 
is  far  lower,  as  is  evinced  by  the  productiveness  of 
Beresov  on  the  Obi,  and  Yakutsk,  where  the  cold  is 
greater. 

It  may  be  a  question,  whether  the  elevation  of  the 
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place  *9  or  the  contiguity  of  the  hilla  in  the  west,  may 
'  not  contribute  to  diminish  the  summer  heat  mithout. 
materially  changing  that  of  winter^  but  it  seems 
more  just  to  explain  the  comparative  climate  of  this 
place  from  the  general  observation,  that,  with  a  given 
mean  height  of  the  thermometer,  the  heat  of  summer 
will  undergo  a  constant  increase  from  J'^urope  to  the 
meridian  of  \akutsk.  Plants,  which  require  a  cer- 
tain warmth  of  summer,  thrive  better  here  (in  Bo- 
goslovsk)  than  at  the  same  degree  of  mean  tempera- 
ture in  Europe;  ..though  still  much  less  favoured  than  « 
in  eastern  Siberia,  where  the  whole  yearly  amount  of 
atmospheric  warmth,  as  indicated  by  the  temperature 
of  the  ground,  is  equal. 

The  spiraea,  and  a  few  fruit-bearing  shrubs,  are 
found  under  some  larches  and  pines  (P.  cembra),  in 
an  enclosure  near  the  lake,  where  some  annual  stock 
aiicl  a  few  autumnal  flowers  grow  likewise  in  beds. 

A  spot  was  pointed  out  to  us  in  the  forest  where  ice 
was  said  to  exist  under  the  surface  of  the  ground  the 
entire  suiamer.  We  accordingly  proceeded  to  make 
an  excavation  through  a  bed  of  ledum  palustre,  and 
various  species  of  vaccinia,  and  came,  £rst,  to  a  layer 
of  peat,  two  and  a  half  feet  thick,  enclosing  a  few 
pieces  of  greenstone,  and  retaining  fluid  water.  We 
next  had  yellow  day,  and  this,  at  a  few  inches  down, 
was  traversed  by  thin  plates  of  ice,  wMch  brought 
the  thermometer  on  touching  it  to  the  freezing  point. 
We  then  went  three  feet  deeper  with  a  like  result ;  and 
at  ten  feet  under  the  surface,  in  an  adjacent  pit,  the 
ice  was  still  present,  tliough  at  a  depth  of  ten  more  it 
disappeared,  and  water  from  the  bottom  of  the  hole 
showed  +1'''0  K.  In  tin  course  of  our  researche;* 
in  other  localities,  we  nowhere  found  the  thermometer 
lower  than  4°*0  K.    These  local  accumulations  of  ice 

*  900  ftet  above  the  iea. 
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stand  in  the  same  relation  to  the  frozen  regions  of 
eastern  Siberia,  that  a  patch  of  snow  in  a  mountain 
fissure  does  to  the  eternal  covering  on  its  summit. 
We  had  now  advanced  into  the  immediate  ndgh- 

boiirliood  of  the  Yoguls,  who,  for  the  hist  hundred 
years,  have  been  oblic^cd  to  withdraw  north^\  in  ds 
before  the  encrouciiineiits  ol  tli'^  Russians.  AVe  iuuud 
it  useless,  nevertheless,  to  attempt  to  gain  a  personal 
knowledge  of  the  circumstances  of  these  aborigines 
of  Siberia.  Ft  is  only  in  winter,  when  the  broken 
country  is  frozen  over,  that  it  is  possible  to  penetrate 
to  their  settlements.  We  were  obliged  to  rest  satisfied 
with  a  single  specimen  encountered  at  Bogoslovsk. 

It  was  easy  to  recognise  this  man  as  an  individoal 
of  another  race,  though  wearing  the  ordinary  dress 
of  a  Ruf»!an.  The  expression  of  his  eyes  was  pecu- 
liarly scowling ;  they  were  deeply  set,  and  the  pro- 
minent conformation  of  the  cheek-bone  was  as  striking 
a  characteristic  of  his  countenance  as  it  is  in  the 
"Monijols:  he  was  of  middle  stature,  Avith  a  well-knit 
frame,  and  his  determined  and  almost  haughty  bear- 
ing, unlike  that  of  the  Cheremisses,  and  Chuvashes, 
reminded  us  of  the  deportment  of  the  Yotyaks.  Our 
questions  as  to  the  manners  and  mode  of  life  of  his 
countrymen,  were  either  sullenly  evaded,  or  unsatis* 
&ctorily  replied  to,  in  very  imperfect  Russian.  He 
seemed  anxious  to  impress  us  with  the  belief,  that  the 
religious  notions  of  their  ancestors  were  rejected  by 
the  present  generation,  as  if  he  feared  that  some 
designs  of  their  conversion  were  entertained. 

The  Voguls  frequently  change  their  habitations; 
this  they  do  merely  for  the  sake  of  sparing  the  game, 
and  at  much  longer  intervals  than  several  other  tribes 
in  eastern  Siberia.  They  never  allow  more  than  five 
huts — Yurti,  as  they  are  called,  in  Tatarian,  to  be 
erected  in  one  encampment ;  which  must  also  be  at 
the  distance  of  fifteen  versts  from  any  other,  as  the 
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smoke  of  thdr  dwelliii^i  disturbs  the  game:  in  fact, 
every  thing  relating  to  their  arrangements  in  their 
settlements  coincides  with  the  customs  of  the  Ostyaks. 
The  reindeer  supplies  all  their  domestic  wants  and 
travelling  requirements.  The  winter  i.s  almost  ex- 
clusively the  season  of  activity  among  them.  It  is 
then  that  they  hunt,  and  carry  on  their  traffic  in 
peltry  ^vith  the  Samoyedea,  Ostyaks,  and  Russians. 
The  winter  excursions  of  various  tribes  through  the 
region  lying  to  the  nort;hward  of  Bogoslovsk  are  of 
extraordinary  extent.  The  Samoyedes  of  Europe 
pass  the  Ural|  and  with  the  cognate  branches  of  their 
family,  on  the  Eari  and  Obi|  as  well  as  the  Yoguls  on 
the  south,  often  extend  their  journeys  to  Obdorsk, 
where  they  exchange  the  produce  of  the  chase  for 
bread.  As  soon  as  winter  is  passed,  the  Voguls  re- 
lapse into  a  state  of  dormant  indolence,  scarcely  ever 
leaving  their  smoky  luits  for  fear  of  the  gnats.  Be- 
fore the  introduction  of  Greek-christian  scruples  they 
used  the  flesh  of  all  sorts  of  animals  for  food.  If  the 
accounts  of  Kussian  missionaries  are  to  be  believed, 
they  now  confine  themselves  to  the  flesh  of  the  rein- 
deer and  elk,  of  which  they  lay  up  a  store  for  sum- 
mer also.  Besides  Russian  cloths,  the  nettle,  which 
they  gather  in  September,  furnishes  the  materials  of 
thdr  summer  clothing. 

Our  Vogul  acquaintance  supplied  us  with  the  fol- 
lowing specinnjiis  of  his.  language,  which  are  sufli- 
cient  to  prove  the  relationship  of  this  tongue  to  that 
of  the  Ostyaks  of  the  Obi,  and  the  possibility  of  their 
beuig  able  to  understand  each  other ;  fur,  of  th«^ 
twenty-two  words  learned,  there  are  twelve,  evidently 
but  dialectic  variations  of  the  Ostyak,  which  are 
marked  in  the  list  with  an  0.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  not  one  of  the  number  traceable  to  a  Tatarian 
root;  whereas  there  are  four  (marked  with  a  K) 
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which  betray  more  than  an  accidental  analogy  with 
the  Eamehadale. 


Hand. 

Kat. 

K. 

Foot. 

Veil. 

Head. 

Pank. 

K. 

Nose. 

Njoln. 

0. 

Ejee. 

Sham. 

O. 

Beard. 

Toehnn. 

0. 

m&. 

Drinking. 

Utai. 

0? 

Bread. 

Nyiin, 

O. 

Water. 

Ut. 

Fire. 

Tat. 

0. 

Warm. 

Uit. 

Earib. 

Ma. 

a 

Horse. 

Ltu. 

0. 

Bear. 

Opo. 

Kunna. 

0,K. 

V/X. 

yJauKn. 

Horn, 

Ongt. 

0. 

Woiaan. 

Yekolu 

O,  K. 

God. 

itir. 

O. 

Death. 

0, 

Devfl. 

Tospod,  • 

Forehead. 
Give  drink* 

VoIL 

U  t  mm. 

These    words  were 

I  will  eat. 

TikhvatL 

-    not  compared  with 

Fox. 

Ppeha. 

Ostjak. 

The  glaring  contrast  bctwccu  the  patriarchal,  sim- 
ple habits  of  the  aborigines  and  those  of  the  Russian 
settler,  was  fully  exhibited  ut  a  ball  given  in  Bogos- 
lovsk ;  where,  not  only  the  dances,  but  the  music, 
was  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  refined  fashions  of 
Europe. 

The  Russi  ni  housewives  have  contrived  to  extract 
from  the  wild  fruits  with  which  atepdame  Nature  has 
supplied  them,  some  excellent  substitutes  for  wine. 

♦  The  Ostvnk^  r  iU  ,K'afh,  TCuin  ;  llic  devil,  Hull.  Can  the  Vo^ul 
Tospofl  be  foriiii  <i  i  rom  the  Rus^iian  Gosjxjd,  Lord,  or  God  ?  that  tho 
God  oi'  the  strmigcrs  sliuuld  be  the  devil  of  the  Yoguls  ? 
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That  in  highest  estimation  here,  is  prepared  from  the 
berries  of  the  Rubus  ^ticus  (in  Russian,  Knyazhe- 
nika,  or  prince-berry,  first  discovered  in  this  district), 
the  flavour  of  which  is  far  superior  to  that  of  the 
strawberry,  and  scarcely  inferior  to  that  of  the  pine- 
apple. Unless  it  be  this  Iniir,  in  its  unripe  state, 
that  Sciindinavian  tra\  tHers*  say  is  like  the  dew-berry 
(liubus  cassias),  this  would  afford  one  of  the  most 
strikinij:  instances  of  tlie  effect  of  climate  on  the  qua- 
lities of  vegetable  productions.  The  cranberry  (  V  ac- 
cinium  oxycoccus),  bilberry  (V.  vitis  ideea),  and  doud- 
berry  (Rubos  chamsBmoTus),  also  furnish  each  a  sort 
of  wine. 

September  16. — The  aspect  of  the  landscape  was 
already  much  altered  from  what  it  was  only  two  days 
before;  for,  upon  our  return  toVerkhoturie,  the  birch- 

trees  already  showed  their  yellow  tops  among  the 
woods,  and  clouds  ui  leaves  were  rollinfj;  before  the 
wind.  This  chan<je  was  hardly  earlier  than  it  miofht 
have  been  in  Europe  at  the  GOtli  defrree  of  latitude  :  it 
would  not  have  been  more  than  twenty  days  later  at 
Berlin.  A  sudden  increase  of  the  summer  heat  seems 
to  be  most  favourable  to  this  peculiarly  Russian  tree, 
for,  in  Kamchatka,  where  the  climate  is  more  Eu- 
ropean, it  loses  its  leaves  much  earlier.  Though  we 
had  seen  the  barley  cutting  yesterday  at  Bessonova, 
the  peasants  of  Latinsk  had  their  stoves  heated  to-day 
to  20**  R.,  in  consequence  of  the  coldness  of  the  morning 
air.  After  a  few  hours*  stay  at  Verkhoturie  we  left  it, 
in  the  chill  of  the  night,  and  arrived  (September  17) 
at  Nijnei  Turinsk,  where  the  mid-day  heat  might 
well  have  dissipated  all  anxiety  for  the  harvest;  but 
the  yellow  birchen  leaves  accompanied  us  as  far  south 
as  Kushva,  where  the  thermometer  at  night  stood  at 

rR. 

*  C.  F.  Lessing,  Rdsc  durch  N^orwi^n  nach  den  Loilodcn.  Berlin, 
I8S1, 8vo. 
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f^eptemher  18.  —  We  were  welcomed,  at  Kushva, 
like  uld  friends ;  nor  was  it  till  late  at  night  that  we 
were  allowed  to  leave  an  entertainment,  to  which  some 
of  the  guests  had  come  even  from  Perm,  250  versts, 
over  the  mountains.  We  were  here  gratified  \dth  an 
instance  of  the  native,  unaffected  hilarity  of  the  Rus- 
sians.  A  youthful  pair,  in  the  ordinary  attire  of 
peasants,  came  timidly  forward  to  exhibit  a  national 
dance,  which  was  gracefully  and  duly  concluded, 
before  the  company  recognised  the  daughter  of  their 
host,  in  the  female  performer. 

We  were  obliged  to  take  an  unwilling  leave  of 
Kushva,  in  order  to  arrive  at  Tngilsk,  early  on  the 
following  day.  The  thermometer  had  sunk  again  to 
1*5°  R. ;  but  the  usual  exjKidient  of  substituting 
couches  for  the  common  seats  of  the  carriage,  enabled 
us  to  sleep  through  our  journey. 

September  19.  —  We  found  our  companions,  who 
had  lefib  us  behind  at  Kushva,  ready  to  set  out  upon 
a  visit  to  Chernoistochinsk*,  and  ^e  ndghbouring 
platinum  beds.  After  passing  twenty-three  versts, 
through  thick  forests,  we  came  in  sight  of  the  mines, 
on  the  border  of  a  large  piece  of  water,  collected  at 
the  foot  of  a  rugged  rock  of  decomposed  greenstone. 
About  halfway  from  TagiUk,  a  limestone  quarr}^  has 
been  opened,  in  which  a  thick  seam  of  dolomite  is 
seen  crossing  it  to  N.N.E.,  and  dipping  at  an  angle 
of  45°  towards  the  E. ;  on  the  W.,  bdow  this,  follows 
feldspath,  intermixed  with  quartz  and  mica;  and, 
lastly,  true  granite,  containing  green  feldspath,  which 
evidently  rests  upon  greenstone* 

The  pond  of  the  mines  was  covered  with  wild 
ducks,  which  find  open  water  here,  in  the  midst  of 
winter;  not  altogether  on  account  of  the  waves,  which 
keep  the  ice  broken,  as  the  miners  assert,  buL  rather, 

*  From  chemoiy  black ;  and  wtocAmA,  a  spring,  Jiuss. 
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becanse  of  the  numerons  springs  by  which  this  small 

lake  is  fed. 

The  bar  iron  of  this  district  is  so  noted  for  its 
*  superior  quality,  that  it  soils,  upon  an  average,  at 
three-quarters  of  a  rooblc  the  pood  higher  than  other 
Ural  iron.  It  is  stamped  with  the  figure  of  a  sable, 
the  ancient  arms  of  Siberia,  and  is  distinguished,  even 
in  England,  by  the  name  of  ^'old  sable  iron."  Six- 
teen furnaces,  each  of  which  produces  from  360  to 
400  poods  of  bar  iron  weekly,  are  distributed  in  two 
long  buildings.  Upon  a  layer  of  charcoal,  twenty- 
five  poods  of  crude  iron  are  laid,  in  thin  short  pieces, 
which  are  again  covered  up  with  more  charcoal;  on 
which  other  bars  are  generally  heated,  at  the  same 
time,  for  forging.  The  charcoal  consumed  amounts 
to  three  times  the  quantity  of  crude  iron,  which  yields 
two-thirds  of  its  weight  of  bar  iron. 

Tt  was  interesting  to  compare  the  metalliferous  de-  - 
posits  of  iron  particles  formed  on  the  lower  end  of  tlie 
chimnies  here,  with  the  magnetic  iron  of  the  Ural. 
The  form  and  size  of  the  granulations  were  so  similar 
as  to  deceive  the  eye ;  but  the  comparative  lightness 
of  the  factitious  production  was  sufficient  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  the  natural. 

Hies  of  wood  for  charcoal  were  the  only  strange 
objects  in  the  forest  through  whicli  we  drove,  twelve 
versts  W.  N.W.  to  the  platinum  beds  of  Chcrnoisto- 
chinsk.  The  ground  on  both  sides  of  the  road  was 
hilly,  but  we  had  scarcely  ascended  above  the  level  of 
the  little  lake,  already  noticed,  which  is  itself  only 
removed  from  the  level  of  N.  Tagilsk  by  the  incon- 
siderable fall  of  the  Chema,  when  we  came  upon  the 
banks  of  a  tributary  to  the  Chusovaia,  which  ran 
southward  at  this  point.  There  was  nothing  but  the 
course  of  the  rivers  to  give  us  any  idea  of  the  direc- 
tion of  the  slope ;  by  the  eye  it  was  quite  impossible 
to  determine  that  it  declined  to  the  westward. 
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After  having  examined  the  enormous  fables  of 

green-stone  slate,  overlaid  by  micaceous  rock,  which 
stand  neurlv  vertical,  thouirh  oljviouslv  leaniii;,^  to  the 
east  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  and  seen  that  the  pla-* 
tinum  was  collected  from  the  detritus  of  the  rocks 
which  are  topped  with  graiiite,  in  the  usual  leniiurui 
grains,  we  returned  in  the  eveninir. 

From  September  20th  to  the  22nd  I  was  detained 
in  Tagilsk  by  the  loss  of  some  manuscript  numerical 
notes.  In  the  mean  time,  the  aspect  of  the  ooontry 
ivas  eveiy  day  growing  more  dieary ;  and  the  road, 
by  which  I  made  my  way  to  Enshva,  had  been  spoiled 
by  the  rain. 

It  was  only  now  that  the  party  of  immigrant  serfe, 
whom  we  had  left  behind  at  Perm,  reached  Ta- 
gilsk; and  preparations  were  rively  making  in  the 
town  for  the  winter  quarter-  oi  the  strangers. 

Our  return  to  Yekaterinburg  was  rendered  tedi- 
ous and  painful  by  the  Hooding  of  the  broken  ground, 
SO  that  the  friendly  shelter  of  the  castle  of  Nevyansk 
was  doubly  accq^table,  while  we  had  some  repairs 
done  to  oar  carriage. 

The  willows,  on  the  wet  low  grounds  that  bordered 
the  road  to  Yekaterinburg,  had  only  just  put  forth 
their  blossoms,  to  perish  again,  in  the  approaching 
snows. 
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Bnm   TO  TEKATERHIBDltG.  —  8HABTA8H.  —  PLAIN   OP  THE 

nnamiA.  —  interior  op  the  gold  mine.  —  ioning-fiuo  or 

BBRE80V.  —  GOLD  WA8UING. —  TOTAI,  PRODUCE. — WINTER  LIFH. 
 HAIDS'  MEETINGS.  FOUNDATION  OF  A  NUNNERT.  VENERA- 
TION FOR  IDIOTS. —  QUARRIES  OF  THE  ISET.  — GRAVING-LATHES* 
—  STOKB-WOBKfl,  —  JA8FKR.  —  TOTAL  PBODDOS  OF  THE  URAL. 

  IRON   WROUGHT.  —  COPPER.  —  VALUE    OF    THE   GOLD  AND 

PLATINUM.  — TCI V Eli  NATIGATIOX.— FREIG FIT.  RAPID  I>F Srj  N'T, — . 

DETAILS  OF  THE  VOYAGE  DO>VN. —  BABMIUR  PLAINS.  —  LAiSUEF. 
^XANOTH  OiP  THB  NAVIOATIOK. 

From  September  22  to  25.  — After  a  short  stay  at 
Yekaterinburg,  we  were  anxious  to  spend  the  time 
that  still  lemamcd  at  our  disposal  in  a  visit  to  the 
gold  mines  of  BereaoV}  fifteen  yersts  N.E.  from  that 
town. 

The  pine  (P.  sylvestris)  constituted  the  principal 
part  of  the  woods  through  which  we  passed,  and  the 

rising  of  the  ground  was  almost  imperceptible  till  we 
reached  the  rich  vilhige  of  Shartash,  seven  ver&ts  off, 
lying  on  the  borders  of  a  long  clear  lake,  which  is 
surrounded  by  a  low  ridge  of  granitic  rocks.  The 
inhabitants  were  once  notorious  for  their  roijlieries, 
which  they  committed  on  travellers  with  so  much  ad- 
dress, that  none  of  the  culprits  were  ever  detected ; 
and  it  was  not  till  the  whole  community  was  declared 
responsible  for  the  crimes  of  any  of  its  members  that 
their  depredations  were  completely  suppressed.  They 
now  devote  themselves  to  the  cultivalion  of  the  land 
with  great  success.  They  are,  like  most  of  thdr 
neighbours,  members  of  the  ancient  church. 

upon  leaving  the  woods,  we  first  observed  ua  in- 
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finity  of  oonical  heaps  of  mining  rabbiflh,  overspread- 
ing the  entire  of  the  open  pkins.  This,  at  first  sight, 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  operations  were  con- 
fined here  to  a  horizontal  inetallic  bed,  iiaiiK  <li:Ltely 
under  the  surface,  like  the  copjjer  schists  at  Maini>lM<l, 
on  the  Hartz,  or  the  copi)er  sand  on  the  west  ot  the 
Ural ;  such,  however,  is  not  the  case.  This  state  of 
things  was  only  owing  to  the  difficulties  encountered 
in  draining  the  mines,  and  which  had  been  but  lately 
oreicome.  The  ore  is  pretty  equally  distributed,  it 
seems,  as  low  as  ever  the  shafts  penetrate. 

The  Puishma  washes  the  northern  limit  of  a  level 
district,  gently  inclining  to  the  N.,  on  wluch  mine 
after  mine  appears.  A  sorry  brook,  fed  by  marshy 
pools  fringed  with  henbane  (Kamuish),  traversed 
this  plain  from  S.  to  N.  ;  but  its  stream  lias  been 
lately  increased  by  the  formation  of  a  canal,  which 
has  made  it  an  outlet  for  the  water  of  the  lakes  of 
Shartash  ;  the  greater  of  which  is  near  the  to^m,  and 
the  less  to  the  southward.  Large  quantities  of  peat 
are  dug  at  some  spots  on  this  level,  which  is  eight 
versts  in  length,  having  the  head-quarters  of  the 
miners  on  the  borders  of  an  artificial  tank,  in  the 
middle*  The  old  wooden  houses,  raised  about  eighty 
years  ago  by  a  colony  from  Elausthal,  on  the  Hartz, 
are  still  in  exbtence. 

A  little  to  the  south-west  of  the  hamlet  wc  entered 
the  shaft  of  a  mine,  105  feet  deep  ;  but  struck  into  a 
gallery,  about  half-way  down,  in  which  the  people 
were  at  work.  Tiie  surrounding  formation  was  soft 
white  decomposing  gneiss,  studded  with  coarse  grains 
of  quartz,  and  quantities  of  silvery  talc.  Bro^vn 
spots  of  crumbling  iron  pyrites  are  strewed  through 
it;  but  the  large  ciystsls  of  brown  ironstone  are 
only  met  with  where  the  quartz  is  deposited  in 
narrow  and  tortuous  streaks  and  veins.  It  is  from 
both  sides  of  the  hard  white  lines  that  the  cubic  iron- 
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ore  18  collected  contoining  the  gold,  partly  dispersed 
in  fine  plates,  and  partly  accQmulated  in  long  fila- 
ments, like  wiTe.    The  ore  has  to  be  followed,  in 

every  direction,  till  it  runs  itself  out  in  the  rock ; 
for  there  is  no  unitbrmity  in  the  range  of  the  veins. 

The  decomposing  white  gneiss  has  received  the 
name  of  Beresite,  in  honour  of  tlie  [)lHce.  As  we 
turned  to  the  west  of  the  mine,  we  observed  this  rock 
terminate,  suddenly,  against  green-stone  slate.  Such 
interruptions  are  frequent  in  the  vicinity;  and  we 
saw  detached  portions  of  these  two  rocks,  which  are 
so  very  different  in  character,  intersect  each  other  in 
every  direction.  There  are  only  two  of  the  larger 
seams  of  Beresite,  within  this  immediate  circuit, 
which  take  a  constant  northerly  course. 

The  formations  on  the  cast  and  west  afford  some 
clue  to  the  explanation  of  this  remarkable  phe- 
nomenon. To  the  N.  E.,  beds  of  slate,  resembling 
serpentine,  havinrr  a  northern  range  and  a  rapid  dip 
to  the  west,  appear  without  the  gneiss ;  and  then, 
do^vn wards  towards  the  Puishma,  follows  pure  gra- 
nite, showing  coarse  crystals  of  schorl  and  tourmalin, 
running  in  a  sort  of  veins.  South-westward,  on  the 
Shartash,  the  slate  is  covered  by  the  granite ;  which 
is  again  displaced,  in  ito  turn,  by  chlorite  slate  at 
Yekaterinburg.  Similar  alternations  of  micaceous 
schist  and  crystalline  granite  were  frequent  after 
leaving  the  pass  of  Rcshotui  (p.  197.),  and  exist 
even  at  ^hlkarovaJ  on  the  west  of  the  water  partition 
of  the  Ural.  Ores  are  always  most  productive  where 
both  formations  thoroughly  penetrate  eacli  other.  A 
bold  seam  of  quartz,  rich  in  copper  ore,  and  tlie  more 
rare  chromate  of  lead,  intersects  the  middle  of  the 
mining  field  of  Beresov.  This  seam  makes  a  fair 
passage  through  the  slate ;  but  loses  itself  in  broken 
filamente  and  particles  wherever  it  strikes  the  Be- 
resite.  The  lead  ore  has  never  been  found,  in  con* 
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junction  vr\t]\  the  iron  and  gold,  in  the  adjoining 
rock,  only  in  the  solid  aeams  dividing  the  slate.* 

The  water  rashes  through  the  gneiss  into  the 
mines,  in  such  quantity  that  it  long  prevented  steady 
working,  till  better  machineTy  and  a  steam*engine 
were  employed.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  regarded  as  at 
once  tlic  cause  and  effect  of  the  constant  an  l  rapid 
df  «  umposiition  of  the  beresite,  a&  weii  as  of  the  iron 
orei*. 

From  Ficrcsov  it  is  six  verstf=i  to  the  gold-Avashing 
station  at  Tuishmiusk.  There  is  another  on  the 
brook  Alexandrov  to  the  southward. 

Kocks  of  micaceous  slate  and  serpentine,  with  an 
abrupt  western  dip,  rise  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Puishma*  The  ore  collected  is  poured  into  long 
troughs  where  water  is  added,  and  it  is  beaten  with 
cast-iron  stampers.  The  current  of  water  which  con- 
tinually  flows  on  it  through  pipes,  carries  off  the  fine 
powder  over  the  washing-benches,  \\  liich  are  laid,  like 
slightly  inclined  terraces,  under  the  troughs ;  wliile 
many  of  the  heavier  grains  of  gold  fall  into  the 
interstices  of  the  double  iron  bottom  of  the  stamp- 
ing-trough,  and  are  collected  from  time  to  time. 
As  is  usual  with  poor  sand,  it  is  often  raked  upwards 
on  the  benches  with  a  wooden  rake.  Ores  which,  as 
here,  yield  only  about  ^^j^  of  their  weight  of  metal, 
give  not  more  than  nj^iyooo  ^  straining. 
The  richest  part  of  the  product  which  rests  upon  the 
upper  benches  is  well  washed  again  in  larger  recep* 
tacles,  as  the  weight  prevents  its  being  carried  off; 
but  the  poorer  and  finer  part  is  again  exposed  to  the 
atmosphere,  and  a  second  time  washed  on  little  tables, 
to  which  the  wati  r  is  hd  through  p'ljxjS  that  cnn 
be  directed  upon  any  point.    The  iron,  some  of 

*  TLe  only  biivcr  orc»  known  ou  ihe  Urul  are  found  at  BlagoU&t, 
twenty  venti  to  the  NJN'.B.,  where  a  quarts  Beam  nuiB  into  gt9ea  slale : 
it  b  acooniiNHiied  by  lead  Bpath  alio. 
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which  is  from  the  wear  of  the  stampers,  is  removed 
from  the  fine  deposit  hj  a  magnet.  Though  the 
separation  of  the  last  portion  of  the  gold  has  heen 
attempted  by  amalgamation,  experience  has  proved 
that  carefnl  washing  is  quite  as  effectual. 

Spc'fial  arrangements  are  made  for  continuing  this 
operation  through  the  ^vinter :  the  windows  are 
ciire fully  caulked  ;  stoves,  heated  by  horizontal  shafts 
running  below  ihem,  are  prepared  for  thawing  the 
frozen  mud  and  sand,  antl  the  materials  passed  in 
to  the  apartment  through  a  narrow  trap  in  the  wall, 
as  the  opening  of  a  door  would  sometimes  lower  the 
temperature  to  the  freezing  point  in  a  few  minutes. 

The  g(dd  obtained  annually  at  Beresov,  in  a  mixed 
state,  is  about  23  poods  on  an  average ;  and  this,  at 
Yekaterinburg,  furnishes  20  poods  of  pure  gold,  2  of 
silver,  and  1  of  lead  and  copper.  The  entire  ^  ulue  is 
estimated  at  1,200,000  roobles  j  after  deduction  of  the 
expense  of  working  it  may  be  854,400  roobles. 

The  produce  of  the  b<Jd^,  discovered  since  1S28.  is, 
however,  found  to  exceed  this  by  far.  During  the 
last  year  the  gold  amounted  to  262,  and  the  platinum 
to  50  poods ;  which,  allowing  for  outlay,  may  be 
valued  at  15,000,000  roubles. 

As  we  returned  to  Yekaterinburg  in  the  evening, 
we  saw  several  flocks  of  wild  geese  on  the  Shartash, 
preparing  for  their  winter  flight;  and  some  had 
already  passed  us,  all  going  S.W.  Winter  life  had 
now  begun,  too,  with  the  human  denizens  of  the 
place;  for  the  l*<>sedienki*,  or  evening  meetin£r-s  of 
the  young  wonicii  of  the  poorer  ranks,  had  ali'L-a<ly 
been  establiisiied  at  Beresov,  and  the  surroundiu": 
villages.  As  soon  as  the  darkness  interrupts  out- 
door labour,  the  men  come  and  enjoy  themselves  in 
the  warm  houses.  They  mount  up  to  their  sleeping- 
places  (palata)  on  the  broad  top  of  the  stove,  and 

*  From  pastdeUf  to  sit,  Rwu, 
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scarcely  leave  it  during  the  evening,  till  thej  aie 
obliged  to  attend  to  their  cattle,  a  little  befoie  mid- 
night. For  the  sake  of  economising  light,  the  young 
girls  meet,  in  the  mean  time,  at  the  house  of  some  of 
the  ^?ealthier  boors,  partly  to  work,  and  partly  to 
amuse  themselves  with  their  Mends.  Thdr  occupa- 
tion, and  the  song8  and  tales  witfi  which  it  is  ac- 
companied, remind  one  of  the  primitive  Gernuiii 
spinning-rooms.  In  one  of  their  popular  sonjrs,  the 
maidens  are  made  to  compliiiii  of  the  bad  light  given 
by  their  pine  torch  (Luchinka),  and  accuse  their 
host  of  having  wetted  it  to  get  rid  of  his  visitors ; 
when  one  of  their  companions  confesses  it  was  a 
stratagem  of  hers,  to  get  an  excuse  for  stealing  off  to 
her  lover. 

The  term  for  an  evening  party  of  pleasure  is 
Yecherinka  (a  soir^),  from  vecherete*,  analogous  to 
the  Greek  i<nripao» :  and  such  social  assemblies  are 
constant  when  the  cold  has  fully  set  in.  Masking  and 
fortune-telling  f  are  frequently  resorted  to  in  their 
amusements. 

September  26  to  30.  —  Daring  the  celebration  of 
the  festival  of  tlie  lifting  up  of  the  Cross  (Krestovoz- 
dvizhenie),  we  visited  the  Convent  of  the  Mother  of 
God  (Bozhematcrskyi  ^lonastuir),  on  the  south  of  the 
city.  A  political  significance  was  added  to  this  so- 
lemnity, by  the  offering  up  of  thanksgivings,  during  the 
ritual,  for  the  confederation  entered  into  by  Russia, 
Prussia,  and  Austria,  in  1815. 

We  were  ^ven  some  of  their  consecrated  bread 
(antidoron),  which  is  baked  in  the  form  of  a  cross, 

*  Veckor,  evening,  Rtua. 

t  Gaaanjri^  from  the  Russian  gadiiyu,  I  divine ;  identical  with  the  Greek 
y"»W«,  wluch  Hesychius  gives  as  a  dialectic  variety  of  yow,  in  the  sense  of 
f*aPTn'>m.  The  resembhuice  existing  between  Uie  Sclavoniaii  and  ^lio 
Greek  has  been  ileveloiKMl  hy  C.  (Economides,  an  .^oliaD,  who  publlBhed 
an  easaj  on  that  subject  in  St.  Petersbuxg,  in  1828. 
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but  not  that  used  at  the  Communion,  which  they  re- 
ceive in  both  kinds.    The  nuns  formed  a  long  train, 

and  wore  the  black  woollen  habit;  which  has  pro- 
cured for  the  members  of  religious  orders  in  Russia, 
the  names  of  chcrnetz  (monk),  and  chernitza  (mm), 
from  cherniii,  black.  Several  of  the  nuns  occupy  one 
large  cell  in  common.  They  employ  themselves  at  all 
sorts  of  work  proper  to  their  sex,  particularly  in 
embroidering  the  gowns  (ruisi)  worn  by  the  secular 
clergy.  Nunneries  are  much  less  numerous  in  this 
country  than  monasteries,  owing  to  the  obligation 
which  the  secular  priesthood  are  under  upon  the 
death  of  their  wives,  either  to  retire  from  office  alto- 
gether, or  to  enter  some  monastic  order ;  so  that  the 
number  of  monks  at  present  in  the  entire  empire  is 
about  fiOOO,  while  the  nuns  are  not  more  than  1000. 
The  muniery  in  this  town  was  founded  about  thirty 
years  ago  by  the  pious  exertions  of  the  wife  of  a 
common  soldier:  she  travelled  over  the  greatest  part 
of  Russia,  on  foot,  to  solicit  contributions ;  in  which 
she  succeeded  so  well  as  to  be  able  to  build,  not  only 
a  church  and  magnificent  convent,  but  even  to  enrich 
the  establishment  with  relics  at  great  expense.  She 
assumed  the  name  of  Taisia,  and  became  the  abbess, 
in  which  station  her  hospitality  gained  her  the  ap- 
plause and  veneration  of  her  countrymen.  Her  suc- 
cessor seems  determined  to  fill  her  place  with  equal 
credit;  she  gave  invitations  to  a  splendid  breakfast, 
this  day,  in  the  parlour  of  the  convent.  It  is  their 
custom  to  receive  orphan  children  as  noviciates  as 
early  as  tlieir  third  year,  which  may  have  given  some 
grounds  for  the  objection  made  to  these  orders,  that 
they  are  more  influenced  by  a  desire  to  maintain  the 
numbers  of  the  society  than  by  their  religious  vows. 

The  superstitious  feelings  of  the  Russians  are  strik- 
ingly evinced  in  the  veneration  with  which  the  Bla- 
zhennie  (from  KagOf  favour,  blessing,  Buss.)^  or 

VOL.  I.  T 
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blessed  people,  as  they  term  them,  are  treated.  They 
are  nothing  better  than  idiots  to  whom  they  apply 
this  name^  whose  mental  condition  is  beUeved  to  be 

a  pet  uliar  endo'wnnent,  and  indicative  of  supernatural 
possession  or  divine  transport;  and  commuiiities  here 
consider  thenisclves  .'is  much  favoured  by  the  pre- 
sence of  a  blnzliennie  as  the  Swiss  do  Avitli  tlie  Cre- 
tins. All  their  casual  expressions  are  looked  upon 
as  oiaciilar ;  and  they  are  often  invited  to  grtiat  dis- 
tances by  those  who  have  the  means  to  pay  for  their 
unconscious  vaticinations.  Religious  establishments 
are  the  foremost  in  their  anxiety  to  attach  them  to 
their  body,  by  which  they  derive  considerable  profit. 
It  is  not  very  long  since  there  was  an  instance  of  a 
female  convict  obtaining  a  remission  of  her  sentence 
in  consequence  of  some  expressions  of  fatuous  half- 
mean  i  nix  that  escaped  her ;  and  she  was  upon  the 
point  of  entcrin/^  upon  a  new  career  as  a  prophetess, 
but  for  the  jealousy  of  some  pries^ts  by  whom  she  was 
convicted  of  premeditation  :  she  was  ultimately  con- 
demned to  complete  the  full  term  of  her  exile. 

The  next  interesting  proof  that  we  discovered  of 
the  industrial  activity  and  resources  of  the  Ural,  was 
in  the  quarries  on  the  banks  of  the  Iset,  which  are 
worked  by  the  government.  The  stupendous  columns, 
capitals,  and  vases,  which  are  produced  here  from  the 
hardest  materials,  may  be  justly  said  to  surpass  any 
similar  works  of  ancient  art  in  point  of  execution* 
All  sorts  of  figures  in  relief,  curvilinear  ornaments 
and  foliage  are  carved  with  as  nnich  ease,  by  gravers 
revolving  on  axes,  as  simple  cylindrical  surfaces  have 
been  ttirned  heretofore.  The  mechanism  of  the  lathe 
lias  been  so  ingeniously  and  effectively  ap]  »Ued  to  the 
operations  of  the  graver,  that  .the  cutting  disk,  in 
which  it  terminates,  is  rendered  instantaneously  avail- 
able for  every  form  of  arrangement  of  ornamental 
carved  work.   While  the  axis  of  the  cutting  tool  re- 
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mains  fixed  in  the  ordinary  lathe,  the  workman  hero 
is  provided  with  a  sort  of  hox-rest,  opening  and  shut- 
ting by  a  hinge,  which  enables  him  to  adjust  his  gra- 
ver to  any  distance,  or  in  any  direction  he  may 
require. 

The  usual  constniction  of  an  endless  belt,  connect* 
ing  the  wheel  and  the  extremity  of  the  axis  bearing 
the  graving-tool,  is  preserved.  But  a  difficulty  arose 
in  this  case,  from  the  changes  in  the  position  of  the 
revolving  axis,  which  was  left  for  Russian  ingenuity 
to  overcome ;  the  l)clt  should  have  the  property  of  * 
accommodating  itself  to  the  variations  in  the  distance 
between  the  wheel  of  the  lathe  and  the  tool  directed 
by  the  workman.  The  contrivance  adopted  for  this 
end  may  be  readily  understood  from  a  brief  descrip- 
tion. Three  sheaves,  round  each  of  which  the  belt 
makes  two  turns,  revolve  each  upon  an  axis,  fixed  in 
the  usual  way  in  vertical  boards,  which,  at  the  same 
time,  contain  the  fulcrum  of  a  bent  lever.  A  fourth 
sheave,  on  one  end  of  this  lever,  is  kept  steadily 
pressed  by  a  weight  on  its  opposite  end,  against  the 
belt,  which  makes  only  a  single  turn  on  it,  and  em- 
braces it,  within  certain  limits,  in  whatever  directum 
the  hand  of  the  workman  may  be  held.  The  course 
of  the  belt  from  the  water-wheel  by  which  it  is  moved 
to  the  graving-tool  requires  no  further  notice.  There 
are  other  instances^  also,  of  clever  mechanical  adapta* 
tion  in  the  adjustments  of  the  several  parts  of  the  ma- 
chinery :  to  prevent  the  wearing  of  the  belt  against  the 
rest  when  worked  obliquely  upon  the  axis  of  the  cut- 
ting-tool, each  edge  of  the  opeiiing  of  the  box  is  pro- 
tected by  a  ruunher  of  closely  fitting  copper-sheaves, 
while  the  axis  is  also  provided  with  a  similar  arrange- 
ment, so  that  whea  the  belt  leaves  one  sheave  it 
may  catch  upon  another.  T!ie  rapidity  of  the  rota- 
tion of  the  lathe  is  controlled  by  the  size  of  the 
sheaves.   The  two  parts  of  the  rest-box  are  held  to- 
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gether  by  a  ring  placed  upon  a  conical  projection  on 
its  fore-side. 

A  number  of  these  lathes,  fixed  in  different  parts 
of  an  extensive  building,  are  set  in  motion  at  once, 
by  a  water-wheel  driven  by  the  Iset.    The  metal 

disks,  used  in  dividing  the  blocks  of  stone,  in  the  first 
instance,  derive  their  motion  from  the  same  power; 
as  do  also  the  several  pieces,  at  times  when  the 
operations  of  cutting  and  polishini:^  tlieir  surfaces  re- 
quire it.  Copper,  and  even  leaden  disks,  are  indispen- 
■  sable,  in  working  the  hardest  stones,  and  it  is  only 
for  economy  that  iron  is  used  at  ail ;  for  the  softer 
the  metal,  the  more  rapid  is  the  action  of  the  emery 
powder  with  which  it  is  covered.  By  this  applica- 
tion of  machinery  to  the  instruments  used  in  cutting 
and  polishing,  not  only  is  there  a  very  considerable 
eoonomisation  of  time  effected,  but  even  the  saving 
in  the  expenses  of  labour  amounts  to  8000  roobles 
yearly;  while  sonic  oi)erations,  which  were  before 
impossible,  are  now  easily  perfoi-nied.  The  size  of 
the  objects  to  be  produced  was  formerly  limited  by 
the  natural  strength  of  the  artist ;  whereas,  works  of 
colossal  dimensions,  which  it  was  heretofore  only 
possible  to  accomplish  by  piecemeal,  are  at  present 
completed  in  a  monolith. 

The  beautiful  varieties  of  siliceous  rocks,  which  are 
chiefly  used  for  the  purposes  of  colossal  sculpture,  are 
familiarly  known  by  the  name  of  tzvetnie  kameni  *, 
or  coloured  stones.  We  noticed  many  variegated 
specimens  of  jasper,  agate,  jasper-breccia,  and  hard 
porphyry.  These  quartzosc  rocks  are  met  with  to 
a  great  extent,  only  in  those  districts  of  the  southern 
Ural  which  lie  within  the  government  of  Orenburg, 
where  they  are  found  to  increase  in  mass,  till  they 
assume  almost  the  appearance  of  independent  hills,  as 

*  Ttv^  flower,  cuIouti  j  tuul  hamait  stone.  Ruu, 
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we  recede  fix>m  that  mountain  range  into  tlie  land  of 
the  Eirgis.  They  come  first  into  view  where  the 
mountain  systenn  of  the  Altai  begins  to  intersect,  at 
right  angles,  the  stratification  of  the  Ural,  whicli 
sliows  such  a  constant  range  to  N.  N.  W.  As  low  as 
lat.  54°*5,  or  ri4°'7,  a  green  and  red  spotted  jasper 
breaks  out  in  thf  luoiintains  of  the  Ilraen,  where  they 
run  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Mias.  This  rock  has, 
even  here,  a  decided  divergence  to  the  east ;  which 
continues  by  the  fortress  of  Orsk  (where  it  exists  in 
immense  masses)^  at  5^*5,  till  the  range  of  the  Ma- 
muish  TaU)  in  the  country  of  the  Kirgis,  is  found 
taking  a  due  eastwardly  course. 

The  scientific  mining  investigations  of  M.  Shangin 
have  thrown  great  light  upon  these  rich  and  beautiful 
fonnations,  which  extend,  in  a  uniform  course,  along 
the  Tersekan  and  Nuni,  two  tributaries  of  tlie  Isliim, 
in  the  latitude  of  Orsk,  7()0  versts  east  of  thl-,  point.* 

Mines  opened  there  furnish  a  complete  verification 
of  the  relationship  of  their  contents  to  the  jasper 
formation,  in  the  Altai  eliain,  in  the  same  latitude, 
near  the  moutli  of  tlic  Korgon,  where  the  quarries  of 
the  lievnyukha  (rhubarb  mountain),  and  those  be- 
tween the  Tigeretsk  and  Bieloretsk,  supply  some  of 
the  stones  manufiactured  at  Yekaterinburg.  These 
elegant  mountain  masses  are  the  characteristic  pro- 
ducts of  that  geological  epoch,  which  saw  the  rise  of 
the  alps  of  Koluivan,  Tigeretsk,  and  Bieloretsk,  and 
which,  by  the  eastern  direction  of  their  rocky  strata, 
arc  so  palpably  distinguished  from  the  Uralian 
system  of  elevated  rocks. 

In  the  level  land  of  the  Kirgis,  these  jasj^er  liilLs 
rise  through  a  clayey  soil,  rich  in  saline  productions, 
and  overspread  with  siliceous  rubble,  where  it  has 
evidently  been  lately  under  water.    A  similar  cuusti- 

«  Sibixskji  Vestnik,  1820^  No.  8.  etwq, 
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tution  prevails  on  the  eastern  border  of  the  Ural,  be- 
tween Miask  and  Troitsk,  and  other  parts  of  the 
government  of  Orenburg;  which  presents  several 
characteristics,  besidesy  of  transition  from  the  forma* 
ttons  of  the  Ural  to  those  of  the  AltaL  The  fJains  of 
this  district  have  all  the  appearance  of  having  once 
been  the  bed  of  a  wide  collection  of  waters.  A  de- 
pression of  the  level  of  several  of  the  existing  lakes 
is  also  suspected  to  be  continually  taking  place ;  but 
it  can  be  fully  demonstrated,  in  the  in^^aIice  of  one 
situate  near  Turdoyak,  between  Slutoust  and  Miask, 
which  was  once  capable  of  driving  a  mill.  Between 
the  years  1795  and  1812,  it  has  been  proved,  by  ob- 
servation, to  have  sunk  291  feet.* 

The  precious  stones,  already  noticed  as  found  on 
the  Ural  (p.  205.),  are  also  worked  up  in  the  imperial 
establishment  at  Yekaterinburg,  where  there  is  an  inte- 
rest! ng  collection  of  spedmensi  including  amethysts, 
topases,  emeralds,  and  red  tourmalines  of  rare  beauty. 
Zircons  of  extraordinary  size  have  been  found  within 
the  last  lew  years  near  Miask ;  and,  reasoning  from 
the  analni^y  between  the  rock  in  which  they  are  en- 
closed, with  the  inoR'  northern  depositories  of  precious 
stones,  there  can  be  little  <1ouljt  of  their  extension  over 
a  much  wider  district,  it  is  the  granite  formation, 
so  constant  in  the  lowlands  eastward  of  the  Ural,  that 
is  remarkable  for  these  valuable  contents.  The  most 
productive  mines  of  the  more  precious  fossils,  are 
always  found  to  exist  where  the  general  constituents 

*  However  we  maj  leel  convinced  of  the  rclationsliip  existing  in 
respect  to  nrij^in  between  the  l>a>iii^  of  the  Soutlicrn  Ural,  t])c  Kiri^s 
Steppe,  the  Caspian,  and  Lake  of  Aral,  the  fact  must  not  lost  si^ht  of, 
that  the  depression  of  the  Caspian  is  not  unifurml^  progre^isiTe,  but  is 
proved  to  be  merely  •ocidentel  and  periodic— Wcr  die  VeHMata^ 
welche  die  Oherjiiichc  de»  Caspischen  Meerei  tt^itten  hat,  Voo  E.  hvm. 
Ahliandlunfren  der  Pcferslnir^rpr  Akademie.  (On  the  Changes  whicli 
iiave  taken  place  in  the  i^cvcl  of  the  Caspian  Sen.  By  £.  Leius.  Tnuu- 
avtioti*  of  tbe  Academy  of  St  Petersburg,  1831.) 
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of  the  granitic  veins  are  separately  deposited,  in  masses 
of  colossal  8126.  This  is  found  to  prevail  at  Miask, 
as  well  as  more  particularly  at  Mursinsk,  110  versts 
from  Yekaterinburg,  on  the  road  to  Alapayevsk.  At 
these  points,  the  fddspath  is  soft,  and  friable,  and 
affi)rds,,  not  only  topases  and  emeralds,  but  perfect 
columnar,  acuminated  crystals  of  quartz,  of  the 
enormous  weight  of  thirty-five  poods.  These  frigantic 
Iragnieuts  are  generally  of  a  .smoky  hue ;  but  may, 
nevertheless,  prove  valuable  for  some  optical  pur- 
poses. 

Two  other  productions  of  tlic  southern  Ural,  liitlierto 
neglected,  have  been  recently  brought  to  notice  by  M. 
Helm,  an  accomplished  chemist  at  Yekaterinburg; 
namely,  chromide  of  iron,  now  applied  to  the  prepara- 
tion of  chromate  of  lead,  for  dyeing ;  and  liquorice 
(Glycyrrbiza  echinata?)  which  is  reduced  to  an  ex- 
tract, at  the  same  laboratory.  The  chromide  of  iron  is 
found  at  Polikoysk,  near  Slatoust,  at  the  line  of  divi- 
sion where  the  clay  slate  is  penetrated  by  a  wedge-like 
ina.ss  of  serpentine.  This  line  famishes  copper  ore, 
on  the  west,  where  it  shows  an  eustwardly  dip ;  while 
chromide  of  iron  exists  in  an  enormous  accumulation  on 
tlic  easteiii  demarcation,  where  its  dip  inclines  to  the 
west.  The  pounded  ore  is  fluxed  in  iron  pans,  with 
the  addition  of  saltpetre,  and  the  chromate  of  potash, 
obtained  by  elutriation,  is  subsequently  decomposed 
with  nitrate  of  lead.  But  so  far  are  the  people  here 
remoyed  from  all  external  aid  and  collateral  resources, 
that  the  nitric  acid  has  first  to  be  extracted  from  the 
saltpetre,  to  form  the  salt  of  lead.  The  workmen 
display  an  inconceivable  dettmty  of  manipulation 
in  hastening;  the  precipitation  of  the  coloured  sidt, 
which  exlii1)its  ever}'  gradation  of  hue,  from  bright 
suljiliur  yellow  to  deep  red. 

The  manifold  variety  of  the  imjducts  of  this  im- 
portant portion  of  tin-  '  uipirc  will  give  peculiar 
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interest  to  the  following  calctilation  of  the  quantities 
of  the  moat  considerable  among  them.  In  point  of 
masa^  as  well  as  of  financial  importance,  the  iron  of  the 

Urul  stands  first  on  the  list  of  metals :  of  this,  the 
C'lioririous  aiiioiint  of  7,400,000  po(jtJs  (2 'J 0,000,000 
of  puiinds.  or  132,000  tons)  is  prutJuccd  ever\^  year; 
four-scvtiiilis  of  it  being  destined  for  the  consumption 
of  European  Kussia  ;  two-sevenths  for  Asiatic  Kuaaia; 
and  one-seventh  for  the  neighbouring  states,  lying  on 
the  S.W.  As  the  total  population  of  the  Ihissian 
empire  is  estimated  at  53,000,000,  we  shall  find  that, 
with  reasonable  estimates  for  the  adjacent  countries, 
the  whole  population  to  be  supplied  amounts  to  about 
70,000,000 1  and,  consequently,  that,  in  this  quarter 
of  the  globe,  every  individual  is  furnished  with  at  least 
4*1  |K>unds  of  iron.  The  iron  thus  dispersed  from  the 
I'rul  wouM,  if  collected  into  one  madS,  constitute  a 
Bphf'rc  ol' uiiiy  furty-seven  feet  diameter;  and,  if  we 
assume  the  ores  raised  at  live  times  the  quantity  of 
iron  produced,  we  shall  see  that  the  diminntion  of  the 
beds  of  the  Ural  will  not  exceed  the  contents  of  a 
sphere  of  380,feet  diameter  in  one  hundred  years. 

The  result  of  this  calculation  will,  as  usual,  only 
furnish  another  instance  of  the  insignificance  of 
human  operations ;  for  a  globe  of  this  size  would  not 
quite  equal  the  dimensions  of  the  Blagodat,  as  far  as 
the  ores  are  exposed  above  ground;  so  that  many 
centuries  must  pass  iiway  before  it  will  be  necessary 
to  go  beyond  the  metallic  accimiuliitions  which  [)resent 
themselves  to  view.  The  value  of  the  yearly  pro- 
duction cannot  be  estimated  at  more  than  155000,0  00 
of  r()o1)les;  for,  though  a  pood  of  Ural  iron  sells  at 
ibur  or  Hve  to  eight  roobles*,  for  export  to  Bokharia, 

*  In  the  oouTie  of  tnde  witih  tbe  BokliariiiaB»  as  well  as  wiUi  Uie  Sibe* 

rians,  the  unit  or  quantity,  as  applied  to  iron,  is  as  much  as  will  make 
one  half  of  a  loaa  ibr  their  beasts  of  burthen ;  so  that  the  Bokharian 
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the  price,  for  home  consumption,  is  rarely  above  two 
roobles. 

The  terminology  adopted  in  the  Bokharian  trade, 
furnishes  an  example  of  a  somewhat  enigmatical 

formation  of  words.  The  ordinary  and  the  better 
sort  of  iron  arc  distinguished  among  them,  by  the 
names,  Kiirban-tcmir  and  Fcdot-temir ;  of  winch  the 
last  word  alone  is  the  speciiic  denomination  of  iron. 
Fedot  is  nothing  more  than  the  Christian  name 
of  an  overseer  (Fedot  Akhmatov)  of  the  mines  be- 
longing to  the  family  of  Lugin,  of  Tula,  who  raised 
the  iron  of  Slatoust,  Miask,  and  Kusinsk,  to  so  high  a 
character  among  the  Bokharians,  that,  though  the 
mines  have  frequently  passed  into  other  hands  since 
his  death,  the  iron  stiU  retains  his  name.  The  prefix, 
Kurban,  is,  upon  a  similar  principle,  derived  from  the 
name  of  a  Tatar  merchant,  one  of  the  early  dealers  in 
this  commodity  at  Troitsk. 

Tlie  produce  of  cop[)er,  though  far  inferior  in 
quantity,  is  still,  considerincf  the  value  of  the  metal, 
of  no  little  importance,  and  amounts  to  183,00U  poods 
in  the  year.  Half  a  (camel's)  load  of  tlus  will  bring, 
in  Bokharia,  from  eighteen  to  nineteen  ducats,  or 
from  36*2  to  38  2  roobles  the  pood;  though  this 
quantity,  in  internal  traffic,  and  even  when  rolled  into 
dicets,  is  not  worth  above  thirty-three  roobles,  and 
is  only  coined  into  thirty  at  the  mint  in  Yekaterin- 
burg. This  low  nominal  value  of  copper,  in  Russia, 
is  the  more  remarkable,  as  the  private  proprietors  of 
mines  themselves  find  it  impossible  to  offer  it  at  less 
than  sixteen  roobles,  so  as  to  cover  the  expense  uf 
production.  We  now  add  the  gold  and  platinum  *,  and 

unit  18  usually  half  a  eamcl-Iond,  or  about  eight  Russian  poods.    This,  in 
iron,  wniiUl  co9t  from  2\  to  4  Bokhama  ducftts;  72  of  wbtcb  make  100 
Dutch  ducats,  or  11J.>  rooblos. 
•  See  p.  271. 
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K.'AW  t'»r  the  yearly  total  of  metal  raised  on  the  Ural, 

a  wv'^L:  01  7.r)^A,y*^    poods,  and  a  value  of 

1 5,(.X>.\i>X)  roobles,  i'ot  iron ; 
^4iCaOO    -  -  -  copper; 
as  J  liXiXWXXV  pjHd  tead  pUtimim  ; 

v\^''.vt:Vv  A"  'j>rH»  roobles,  or  about  5,o97,000/. 

4  ...>  irr-v^ss  i*:.\^ir.e  re<:Livos  a  further  auornientation 
\\\  \\\  V.':,  yi'.Iv:<.Hl  by  the  saU->prings  between 
Kuucir^irAi  N  I-k:un>k,  which  rise  throusrh  artificial 
K^rir.^  c^rhtxi  into  the  lowest  beds  of  the  mountain 

Oa«  >v,;  v\>eist,  it  would  require  361  vessels,  of  400 
tv>n«  vciolu  t\>r  tho  transport  of  a  similar  quantity  of 
uunomU;  $o  that  this  may  serve  to  give  us  some 
uU>tft  of  f ho  [vwcr  and  materials  expended  upon  an 
iutiuitcly  mofv  UilH>riou8  river  nangation. 

h  U  to  M,  Kver^mann  that  I  am  indebted  for  the 
toI'v>\N  ilvtiv.ls  rvpirvliu<r  the  rivor-ik't'ts,  which 
toriu      i:r.tvr:,»u;  a  pictuiv  of  the  industrial  acciies 

\v>>c'>  u><\l  tor  canning  the  pnxluce  are  flat- 
\s^;{x>v,\x\l»  with  sf-.rir^  T,  netirly  pai*aliel  sides,  about 
li\^  tvvt  Iv  t  ;;:id  t\vcuty-Eve  leet  broad,  and  ter- 
uukuiusU  u:  K^!i  ciul*,  in  a  sort  of  obtuse  triangle. 
Two  K\a^  (Lot^iiuauskie  barki),  of  lighter  and 
r^Hiiuior  buiUU  attend  each  fleet,  and  are  manned  by 
o\(K^rt  oivw9«  who  aie  to  conduct  the  vessels  of 
burthou  throng  the  difficulties  of  the  navigatioii- 
IVMdi\^  tUK  ciich  of  the  larger  craft  is  provided  with 
a  *m«U  In^at,  fv*r  cann  ing  out  warps  and  other  such 

siv'TN  iocs. 

A  lariiA^  i^rtiou  of  rlio  mining  population  is  em- 
ploNt'd,  iluriii^  tlio  wiiiTcr  and  sprinir,  in  preparing 
ihrso  \  ossols;  and  such  is  the  vei*satility  and  uieclin- 
nioal  taU  nt  of  the  Russians,  that  nothing  is  required 
iiMin  tho  Mnn>}>caa  markets  in  their  oonstruetkiii^ 
sails  and  cordage. 
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'  Fir  is  the  wood  exclusively  used  on  the  southern 
Uralf  and  the  vessels  must  be  built  a  year  before  they 
are  launched ;  not  only  that  they  may  become  lighter 
and  more  capable  of  b^nng  a  heavy  cargo  from  being 
dried,  but  because  it  is  observed  that  they  are  then  less 
liable  to  leak.  This  precaution  is  not  so  necessary 
with  the  pilot  boats,  which  are  sometimes  built  in 
such  haste,  that  the  planks  have  not  been  on  them 
live  days  before  their  departure  from  Slatoust,  ami 
yet  time  has  been  found  to  tar  them  and  iurnish  them 
with  oars  before  tliey  are  wanted. 

The  20th  of  April  is  the  day  fixed  for  ihc  com- 
mencement of  the  boat  voyages  from  Slatoust.  The 
ice  has  by  that  time  left  the  rivers,  now  swollen  by 
the  melting  of  the  snow,  which  has  already  disap 
peared  from  the  plains,  and  only  lies  in  patches  on 
the  uplands.  One  of  the  vessels  of  burthen  bears  the 
title  of  Eazennoi  bark,  or  commodore  ship  (from  Ka* 
zein,  a  chief),  and  is  occupied  during  the  voyage  by 
the  proprietor  of  the  &ctory,  or  his  supercargo.  It  is 
distinguished  from  the  others  by  its  more  commo- 
dious appointments,  and  it  likewise  carries  a  flag  iit 
the  bow,  and  iron  cannons  for  firing  signals.  Con- 
formably with  liussian  usaee.  a  solemn  mass  is  cele- 
brated on  the  deck,  and  all  parts  of  the  vessel  are 
blessed  by  a  priest  the  day  before  their  departure. 
Each  of  the  flat-bottomed  boats  receives  a  cargo  of 
4000  poods  of  iron  at  first,  which  is  afterwards  in- 
creased,  on  the  rivers  below  the  mountains,  to  10,000 
poods. 

The  men  go  ashore  every  night,  and  the  fleet  which 
M.  Eversmann  accompanied  took  fourteen  hours  to 
reach  the  Satldnskyi  pristan  (by the,  or  landing  of 
Satka),  a  distance  of  200  versts  from  Slatoust*: 

*  Thii  would  give  tiic  Ai  a  cumoi  nuuiiug  ncarljr  eight  geognipbical 
iuilt»  suk  Lour. 
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sharp  Tcef,  entirely  under  water,  and  connected  with 

the  opposite  or  left  imnk. 

Towards  the  middle  of  the  second  day,  the  village 
of  Lekle  k  approached,  attuate  on  the  1^ ;  and  now, 
not  only  the  landscape,  but  the  circumstances  of  the 

na\  iLMtInM,  assume  a  different  character.    The  low 

and  ar<^dll:icL«)u.s  liei^rlits,  which  terminate  the  valley, 
recede,  and  leave  a  tract  of  steppe  between  them  and 
the  water.  The  channel  of  the  river  dilates  to  five 
times  its  original  width,  and  shoals  and  banks  en- 
danger the  navigation,  instead  of  rocks  and  cliffs. 
!Many  of  the  vessels  grounded,  and  the  others  were 
obliged  to  come  to,  in  order  to  render  them  asffist- 
ance,  the  following  day. 

The  crews  collected  round  their  watch-fires,  on  the 
shore,  to  enjoy  themselves ;  playing  on  the  bahdaika 
(p.  116.),  or  drinking  the  sap  of  the  birch,  which 
they  drew  from  notches  cut  in  the  trees. 
•  Shallows  and  islands  are  so  numerous,  where  the 
river  spreads  into  the  plain,  that  the  channel  has  to 
be  sounded,  and  its  safety  ascertained,  every  season. 
So  serious  are  the  impediments  besetting  the  navi- 
gation of  these  shallow,  changeable  waters,  that  they 
would  be  insuperable  to  boatmen  accustomed  only  to 
the  permanent  rivers  of  Europe.  The  artifices 
which  the  Russians  so  naturally  seem  to  practise  in 
similar  difficulties,  is  exemplified  by  the  history  of 
their  early  adventures  in  Siberia;  where  Yermak  is 
said  to  have  dammed  up  the  Serebrenka^  with  the 
sails  of  his  ships,  which  he  spread  across  its  bed  in 
order  to  raise  the  water  on  the  shoals. 

One  arm  of  the  river  makes  a  wide  sweep  into  the 
plain,  just  below  Lekle,  and,  after  forming  a  round 
island,  rejoins  the  main  branch  in  a  totally  opp<^)-itc 
direction.    This  spot  has  received  the  name  of  Mo- 

*  An  affiucQt  of  the  Chusoyoia,  sec  p.  246. 
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Dakhin  Prorva*,  or  the  Monk's  Breach,  being  the 
scene  of  the  first  stranding  of  a  yessel,  which  was 
caused,  according  to  popular  superstition,  by  the 
presence  of  a  monk,  which  always  forebodes  ill  luck. 

Bashkir  dwellings  overspread  this  plain,  and  tracts 
of  burning  grass  wer^  seen  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Mowing  id  unknown  in  these  steppes ;  and  the  grass, 
which  is  trodden  down  by  the  cattle,  would  rot  and 
destroy  the  succession  of  crops  if  it  were  not  set  on 
fire,  when  dried  by  the  sun.  These  fires  often  ex- 
tend to  the  forests,  and  cause  incalculable  devas- 
tations. 

At  Lekle  seven  men  arc  discharged  from  each 
vessel,  and  as  many  more  on  the  following  day.  At 
the  confluence  of  the  Ai  and  Ufa  fourteen  more  are 
dismissed;  so  that  twenty^two  remain  in  each  boat, 
to  complete  the  voyage  to  Ufa,  on  the  river  of  the 
same  name,  at  its  junction  mth  the  Bielaya.  The 
remainder  of  the  original  boatmen  are  now  sent 
home^  and  the  vessels  are  manned  by  hired  Yotyaks, 
none  of  the  individuals  from  the  mines  being  re- 
tained but  the  owner's  deputy,  or  supercargo,  and 
the  most  experienced  of  the  pilots  from  Slatoust. 
The  voyage  is  once  more  continued,  duw  n  the  Bie- 
lava  into  the  Kama,  till  T.aishef  is  reached,  not  far 
from  where  tlie  Kama  falls  into  the  Volga.  Laishef 
is  not  only  the  general  rendezvous  for  all  the  boat- 
fleets  from  the  northern  and  southern  Ural,  but  is 
also  the  point  where  a  total  change  must  take  place 
in  the  mode  of  prosecuting  the  journey.  For  now 
they  leave  the  smaller  rivers  to  commit  themselves  to 
the  wider  waters  of  the  Volga ;  and  all  those  bound 
to  Nijnei  Novgoro<l,  or  St.  Petersburg,  must  pre- 
pare to  toil  against  that  great  stream. 

All  the  other  factories  of  the  southern  distnct 

♦  From  pnmoaL,  to  tear  tiirou^ii,  liwts^ 
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communicate  with  the  Kama  by  the  Ufa  (N.E.  of 
the  Ai),  the  Yurusan,  and  Bielaya  (S.  W.)  ;  those  of 
the  north  descend  the  Suilva,  and  Chusovaia,  no- 
torious for  its  rugged  hanks  and  rapid  sinuosities. 

Every  proprietor  has  his  own  storehouse,  at  Lai* 
shef,  for  the  equipment  of  his  vessels  ;  for  it  is  only 
now  that  the  boats  are  ri^^ged,  and  fitted  with  a 
Tailliig  round  the  deck.  The  masts  are  frequently 
cut  by  the  [>eople  from  Slatoust,  as  they  come 
through  tho  forests  on  the  Ufa ;  and  agents  from  the 
mines  haxc  already  hired  men  for  the  ascent  of  the 
Volga.  Thirty  are  requiixjd  for  every  vessel,  so  that 
this  species  of  transport  gives  emplojrment  to  20,000 
men  altogether,  who  arc  collected  from  a  distance  of 
200  versts  round  Laishef. 

Tracking  is  unknown  on  this  route :  the  boats  are 
warped  along  by  a  windlass  and  hawser,  which  is 
shifted  from  anchor  to  anchor  by  the  attendant  skiff. 
It  is  only  on  board  of  the  salt  ships,  from  Solikamsk;^ 
that  the  Stroganovs  employ  horses  to  turn  the  wind- 
lass, all  the  others  uvuil  themselves  of  the  cheapness 
of  hinnan  labour. 

The  caravans  leaving  the  Ural  at  the  breaking 
up  of  the  ice  reach  N.  Novgorod,  at  the.  fair  time 
(p.  127.),  in  about  100  days.  There  have  been 
instances  of  their  reaching  St.  Petersburg  in 
course  of  the  same  autumn  ;  though  mismimagement 
obliges  many  of  them  to  winter  at  Yuishnyi  Vo- 
lochok. 

It  is  not  easy  to  deduce  the  entire  length  of  ri?er 
way  which  these  heavy  cargoes  of  merchandise  foios^ 
pass  over  from  the  water-partition  between  the  Cas- 
pian and  the  Icy  Seas,  till  they  arrive  at  the  Baltic, 
after  crossing  the  depressed  region  near  Yuishnyi 
Volochok,  where  the  water-course  changes  again. 
we  suppose  that,  at  distances  of  t(^n  versts,  on  the  best 
maps,  we  might  assume  correct  points  of  departure 
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between  which  the  channel  of  the  rivers  may  describe 
a  right  line,  we  should  then  compute  the  length  of — 

Vent*. 

The  Ai,  from  Slatoast  to  Ufii,  at  -         •  420 

The  Ufa,  Bielaja,  and  Kama  (afiitolAi§hef)    -  580 

The  Volga  (Laish(;f  to  N.  Novgorod)  -  -  860 
The  Volgu  (Novgorod  to  Tver)    -  .  -  700 

The  Tverza  aod  8lilina  (Tver  to  Vuiahnyi  Volochok)  130 
The  Msta  and  Volkhov  (Vuishnyi  Vdochok  to  the 

Ladoga)         -         -         -         -         -  480 
From  the  Ladoga  to  St.  Fetenbuig        -        -  130 

Or,  from  Slatoust  to  St.  Petcrsbunf   -         -  2800 

or  about  1850  miles. 

But  actual  experience  ]iroves  that  this  mode  of  cal- 
culating a  series  of  rectilinear  distances  falls  far  short 
of  the  true  measure  of  the  winding  river  line;  for, 
according  to  the  most  intelligent  pilots  and  travellers, 
the  journey  from  Slatoust  to  Ufa  cannot  be  less  than 
1000  vcrsts,  while  they  estimate  the  voyage  from 
Ufa  to  N.  Novgorod  at  2000  versts,  which  our 
computation  would  reduce  to  940.  This  somewhatT 
startling  assertion  of  the  watermen  derives  some  con* 
firmation,  however,  horn  the  fact  of  their  reckoning 
giving  an  augmentation  of  nearly  two  .  and  a  half  for 
the  windings  of  the  rivers  on  the  hilly  part  of  their 
course,  but  little  more  than  two  *  when  they  i\ow 
through  the  more  level  districts;  as  it  is  only  natural 
that,  while  the  body  of  water  is  incun&iderable,  its 
direction  should  be  altered  Vjy  every  projection  or  ob- 
struction it  may  encounter,  much  more  than  when 
it  rolls  in  a  heavy  stream  through  the  soft  and  uni- 

*  That  as  (Mxnpared  with  aMomed  polygonal  linu^  uf  ten  verstn.  Hie 
incretise  of  distunoe  hi  some  measure,  accounted  for  hv  the  n^jsenration, 
that  the  segments,  ol  which  tbow  assumed  right  lin^  (of  ten  versts  each) 
ftre  compo^d,  wiU  in  natawe  be  often  firand  to  ikvnta  at  an  angle  of 
65*  4'  in  the  highlands,  and  of  61°  6'  in  the  lerels;  or  that  they  will 
form  an  angle  wilh  each  other  of  49'  S'  in  the  fint  case,  and  of  50"  S'  in 
the  second. 
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at  an  early  age,  and  tethered  near  the  tents,  being 
never  allowed  to  suck  while  the  mares  are  feeding. 
The  milk  is  recdyed  in  leathern  bottles  with  a  narrow 
neck,  and  left  to  ferment:  it  then  conatitutes  the 
fayoaiite  beverage  of  the  Bashkirs.  RosauinSy  who 
have  had  opportunities  of  proving  its  qualities,  extol 
it|  not  only  for  its  flavour,  but  its  wholesomeness: 
many  prefer  it  to  every  other  sort  of  diet ;  and  invalids 
frequently  have  recourse  to  it,  Avith  the  best  effect 
upon  their  health.  This  remedial  agent  enjoys  the 
same  repute  here,  in  casts  of  consumption  and  diseases 
of  the  skin,  as  it  docs  among  tlie  Kirgis,  according  to 
the  report  of  Sievers.  *  The  Kirgis,  as  we  afterwards 
learned,  attribute  a  peculiar  eflcacy,  in  those  cases, 
to  tlic  richness  of  their  mutton ;  and  should  this  ob- 
servation prove  correct,  the  cures  experienced  among 
the  Bashkirs,  may  be  referred  to  their  constant  use  <^ 
mutton.  A  kettle  of  it,  cut  into  small  pieces,  hangs 
constantly  over  the  fire,  in  their  summer  tents,  and 
every  visitor  ia  presented  with  the  favourite  bish- 
bannak. 

Fishing  also  is  not  neglected  by  the  I^aslikirs:  what- 
^  ever  they  take  is  dried  for  winter  provision. 

They  are  exceedingly  successful  in  training  hawks, 
a  smaller  species  of  which  is  used  for  taking  hares, 
while  the  greater  (Falco  chrysaetes),  will  strike  foxes^ 
and  even  wolves.  They  do  not  confine  themselves, 
however,  to  rearing  hawks  for  their  own  necessities 
or  pasthne;  but  carry  on  a  profitable  trade  in  them 
with  the  Kirgis,  who  are  even  more  passionately  de- 
voted to  this  sport  than  themselves,  and  who  are 
always  eager  to  purchase  trained  birds  from  the 
mountaineers.  The  average  price  of  a  well-trained 
hawk  is  estiumtcd  at  50  roobles. 

The  fruit  of  the  bird-cherry  (Frunus  padus)  has 

*  rollaa,  Nord.  Bcitriig^  voL  iii. 
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already  been  alluded  to  (see  p.  211. as  constituting 
an  important  article  of  vegetable  diet  with  the 
Bashkirs ;  and  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  revert 

again  to  the  passage  quoted  from  Herodotus,  in  proof 
of  the  identity  of  this  tree  with  that  which  supplied 
the  wants  of  the  Argippa^i.  In  thi.^  [>assage  we  are 
informed  that  the  fruit  is  called  a*x;^y  (aschu),  by  the 
people  of  the  country ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  the 
Bashkirs  denominate  every  acid^  especially  the  sour 
juices  which  they  mix  with  their  milk,  by  a  word  that 
is  written  atchui*  in  Russian,  and  call  the  cherries 
themselves^  tchia,  a  word  formed,  probably,  from  the 
same  root.  As  the  Anatic  sound,  tch,  could  not  be 
exactly  represented  in  Greek  characters,  they  would 
be  driven  to  attempt  it  by  adopting  their  own  softer 
combination,  scli.  However  bold  it  may  seem  to 
aihrni  the  existence  of  any  national  usage  for  a  period 
of  2000  vear.s,  it  would  be  much  bolder  still  to  main- 
tain,  that  tlie  employment  of  similar  worJs  to  express 
similar  ideas  was  a  merely  accidental  coincidence,  and 
that  the  statement  of  Herodotus  could  have  no  refer- 
ence to  the  actual  practices  of  the  modem  Bashkirs. 

After  speaking  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  plains 
lying  north  of  the  Black  Sea,  Herodotus  proceeds  to 
say,  Beyond  these  (to  the  eastward)  lies  a  rugged 
and  rocky  district  of  considerable  extent:  when  this 
is  crossed,  we  discover  a  race  of  men  who  inhabit  a 
high  mountain  tract.  They  are  said  to  be  without 
hair  on  their  heads  (<J.«Aa>epoi)  from  their  birth,  and 
to  have  flat  noses  (o-i/Aoi),  and  promiiient  chins 
(yeveta  ^Bya.7^a)  \  they  speak  a  languacro  of  their  own; 
but  wear  the  Scythian  dress."  f   >iot  only  is  the  situ* 

*  The  word  for  sour,  among  the  Tatai  -i  of  Kasan,  id  atcin ;  bearing  % 
strilclng  rescuiblauce  to  the  Latin,  aciduia ;  and  the  Greek,  HO*  The 
SdttTonuui  is  quite  difierent— kialoe. 

t  Herod,  lib.  iv*  ctf*.  23. 
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atioD  of  the  ooantry  of  the  Bashkirs  predsdy  de- 
scribed in  this  extract,  but  the  characteristic  features 
of  the  people  particularly  noticed.  The  story  of 
their  want  of  hair  is  probably  to  be  set  down  as  one 

of  those  exa<rgerations  or  misconceptions,  iVoni  which 
the  relations  of  travcllcTs  are  so  rarely  fr€*e.  Even 
at  the  present  duy,  the  custom  of  sha\in<r  the  head 
and  using  depilatories  on  other  parts  of  tlio  body,  is 
invariably  obsened  by  the  Turkomans  and  several 
Mongol  trilx's  in  northern  Asia :  we  shall  have  to  allude 
to  the  early  origin  of  this  practice  among  the  Tatar 
neighbours  of  the  Bashkirs,  in  a  subsequent  chapter. 
Such  an  observance  may  as  readily  have  been  mi»* 
taken  by  a  passing  traveller  for  a  natural  defect,  ss 
another  peculiarity  may  have  given  rise  to  an  error, 
just  the  counterpart  of  this,  in  modem  times.  It  is 
very  common  to  sec  the  children  of  the  Russian  boors 
in  the  cool  davs  of  autumn,  with  thcii'  arnis  ilrawn 
out  of  the  sleeves  of  their  lon<;  white  bin  n  k> :  and, 
as  they  then  correal  them  by  crossing  them  u|>uii  the 
breast,  it  is  said  that  sonic  liUiily  traveller  spread 
abroad  tlie  report  that  Russian  children  are  bom 
witlinnf  arms. 

Alt  her  weighty  argument  is,  that  the  national 
appellation  may,  with  great  probability,  be  held 
to  signify  the  ^ven  h^s."  An  etymology  of  this 
word  has  been  adopted  by  European  ethnographers, 
which  seems  utterly  paradoxical  both  in  logic  and 
grammar.  The  first  syllable  of  the  name  (the  Tatar 
bash,  head)  admits  of  no  controversy  :  the  second  is 
deduced  from  kurt,  and  iiiaJe  to  signify  a  bee.  To 
this  we  have  to  object  that  kurt,  taken  abftulutcly, 
does  not  mean  a  bee,  but  is  the  general  term  for 
insect,  or  worm,  like  the  Russian  cherv ;  iefak  kurt 
(from  iefak,  silk)  is  the  silkworm;  kurt  tsuigats,  a 
maggot ;  kurt  lahamen,  to  be  worm-eaten.  Accord- 
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ingly,  the  bee  is  bal  kurt,  the, honey  insect ;  &om  bal, 
honey.  This  distortion  of  Bashlar  in  Bashkurt  can 
at  best,  imply  nothing  but  bee-head — an  absurd 

compound  to  signify  one  who  tends  bees.  It  is 
st mnge  that  tlie  following  more  plausible  derivation 
lias  not  hitherto  been  proposed  :  —  The  second  mem- 
ber simply  means  shaven,  fi\>m  kuirghamen,  I  shave 
(amen  being  merely  a  syllable  of  inflection,  including 
the  pronoun  1),  and  having  its  participle,  kuirmuisb| 
shaven.  Thus,  we  shall  render  the  gentile  name, 
Bashkir,  as  written  by  the  Russians  Bashkuirtsi, 
by  its  natural  synonym,  shaven  heads ;  to  which  we 
may  add,  that  the  adjective  ^aXaxpo)  is  likewise  used 
by  Herodotus,  in  a  subsequent  part  of  bis  narrative 
as  a  proper  name  of  a  nation  living  near  the  Ural ; 
so  that  he  makes  this  appellation  equivalent  to 
apyifnraToi. 

It  is  ecjually  probable  that  the  language  of  the 
Turcomans,  which  is  still,  as  then,  spoken  by  the 
Bashkirs,  mny  liave  been  different  from  that  of  other 
nations  occupy  in  the  southern  parts  of  European 
Russia  —  the  Scythiaof  Herodotus  f,  notwithstanding 
the  sunilarity  of  their  costume.  With  regard  to  this 
latter,  it  is  well  known  that  the  dress  of  the  Russian 
horsemen,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  bore  a  close  re- 
semblance to  that  of  the  Bashkir  and  Eii^.  Her^ 
bersteln's  drawings  represent  them  in  boots  with  high 
heels,  and  the  points  of  the  toes  turned  upwards, 
which  are  at  present  considered  as  peculiar  to  the 
Tatur  tribes.    The  saddle  of  the  ancient  1  Russians  was 

*  Capp.  24,  22,  itl(  mtr. 

t  Tbe  wofds  fmvijv  tiiip'  Uvns  of  Herodotiu  seem  to  point  to  Uie 
lonse  of  ntterHnce,  which  is  said  to  be  a  striking  diamcteristic  of  Bashkir 
ppeech.  The  llussians  describe  this  pecuHaritr  a?  giving  every  sentence 
uttered  by  a  Bashkir  the  intonation  of  a  question ;  just  like  the  acute 
ftccentuatioa  of  the  wordf  at  the  oonclnsioii  of  ft  poiod,  for  which  die 
Jewt  are  Tenwrkcd  in  Europe.  We  shall  have  to  notice  Hob  egaia,  in  our 
eeoonnt  of  aereral  of  the  Northero  Amtioi. 
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exactly  like  that  of  the  modem  Bashkirs,  even  to  the 
leathern  holsters  in  which  they  carried  their  provisions. 
The  sort  of  shirt  worn  under  their  other  dress  was, 

Rccordiii;^'  to  the  same  authority,  decidedly  Tatarian, 
di  tie  ring  IVoiii  the  Kiir()])ean  in  the  gaudy  ciabroi- 
dery  on  the  upper  edge,  which,  though  not  now  ^^eeii 
in  Russia,  is  common  ainoiig  the  Bashkirs,  and  re- 
tained likewise  among  the  Mordvi  and  GheremiBsea 
(see  pp.  114.  135.),  with  an  openmg  inyariablyon 
the  side,  instead  of  the  breast.  This,  we  arc  told,  was 
originally  worn  on  the  same  side  by  the  Russians  till 
their  conversion  to  Christianity,  when  they  resolved 
to  have  the  opening  on  the  right,  to  distinguish  them- 
selves from  the  Tatars  who  have  it  on  the  left  mde.* 
"  They  derive  their  sustenance  from  trees,"  are  the 
words  of  Herodotus,  which  introduce  his  description 
of  their  mode  of  preparing  the  atchui  from  liiiik  and 
cherries,  and  of  kneading  the  residue  of  the  fruit  into 
cakes;  and  then,  as  if  in  explanation,  lie  makes  the 
remark,  equally  applicable  to  the  modem  Bashkir, 
that  "  they  arc  not  possessed  of  much  cattle,  for  they 
have  no  knowledge  of  artificial  pasture  land  (airw^oSm 

*  Bven  to  this  daj,  the  Russians  make  it  a  point  to  have  the  opening 
of  the  fhirti,  wlueh  tlicy  ctU  kowTorotU,— bias-cut,  or  IwasHMlIared,  — 
on  the  right  slioulder;  whcaooe,  probably,  the  popular  expression  for  any 
tiling  contrary  to  oonunon  sense  or  usage,   that  the  collar  opens  on  the 

wrong  side." 

f  The  other  words  in  this  passage,  **  novruiv  ftiv  oi^fta  iirSpiift  iri 
rov  Xmvt^  can  adaut  of  no  other  translation  than  "  the  tree  on  which  they 

Kve  18  called  the-  Pontic,"  which  will  be  sufficiently  clear  if  we  bear  in 
mind  that  the  Gn  ili'i  sriive  the  name  of  Ponti  '  to  every  thing  coming 
from  the  neighbour  hood  of  the  Block  bea,  to  the  uorthward  of  their  own 
country.  may  surely  have  been  the  case  with  the  Pnuras  padns. 

Herodotus  had  lus  entire  account  through  the  Scythians  and  Greeks  who 
frequented  the  Pontic  trailing  towns  (see  lib.  Iv.  cap.  24.),  who  would 
naturally  point  out  the  tree  upon  the  spot,  llie  fruit  of  tlio  hazel  (Co- 
ry lufl  aveUana),  for  the  same  reason,  got  the  name  of  the  Nux  Puntiea. 
It  seenw  *  strange  niisconce|ition  of  the  conSnentaton  tiiat  they  should 
all  attach  soeh  importance  to  the  denomination  Pontic  tree,  which  has 
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TIic  Scythians  of  those  days  seem  to  have  been  as 
much  Burprised  at  the  improvidence  of  their  neigh- 
bours as  the  Russians  are  at  present ;  and  their  re- 
port  may  have  produced  this  remark  about  the  pas- 
tures (yftfueS).  Thdr  tents  (of  white  felt)  is  anotiier 
point  of  co-incidence  with  the  actual  state  of  things. 
Some  trifling  deviation  may  be  attributed  either  to 
nn  alteration  in  customs  or  to  the  easy  faith  of  tlie 
etliiiogiapher.  At  this  moment  it  niay  be  truly  as- 
serted of  the  Bashkirs,  that  they  delight  to  live,  win- 
ter and  suiinner,  under  the  trees;  and  that  in  summer 
tlicy  often  dispense  with  tents,  particularly  upon  any 
excursion  of  unusual  length.  Upon  these  occasions, 
their  only  provision  is  a  leathern  bottle  of  sour  milk, 
and  the  night  is  passed  in  the  woods,  without  any 
covering  but  what  nature  affords.  We  have  also  to 
recollect,  that  their  winter  huts  only  date  irom  the 
period  of  their  first  intercourse  with  the  Russians,  by 
whom  they  were  supplied  with  axes  for  felling  the 
timber;  and  this  will  again  justify  the  assertion  found 
in  Herodotus,  that  "  every  one  lives  under  a  tree, 
which  he  covers  in  winter  uitli  a  felt-cloth;  but  in 
summer,  even  this  is  laid  aside."  It  was  an  error, 
however,  to  say  that  the  trees  were  covered  with  felt 
and  not  the  tent-poles  underneath  the  trees.  The 
same  character  for  hospitality  and  scrupulous  up- 
rightness in  their  dealings  by  which  the  Bashkirs 
were  so  honourably  distinguished  in  former  ages,  is 

leallj  50  little  to  do  with  the  true  Mii}>ort  of  the  passage,  and  peiibt  in 
refyrring  it  to  the  ha^.cl  nut.  How  tlii>  fruit  conM  be  said  to  have  stony 
kcmt'l?  (7rvpiiva)y  or  a  dark  ami  vi.s<  i«l  juin-,  nr  to  leave  dregs  (Tpvyuj) 
that  could  be  compared  to  pressed  ligs,  are  questions  which  they  never 
appear  to  have  entertained.  Notwithttanding  the  l^vntng  of  Larcber, 
his  expoutkm  ij>  not  more  happy  than  that  of  the  rest :  be  considers  the 
fruit  in  'juP5tion  to  ho  tlic  Ceiuhro  nuts  (Trom  thePinns  rcnibra).  Tlinuf^h 
the  cedar  oil  of  the  Siberiaiiji  (ke<lruv(x;  m;u>l<>)  is  never  used  with  milk,  it 
would  not  be  so  absurd  to  t»upiKM»e  it  memit  here,  but  for  the  {H^sitive 
aaaertton  of  Herodoiua,  that  the  firuit  had  a  atonj  kernel,  ouvered  vitb  a 
•oli  pulp. 
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as  justly  thdr  distmction  at  this  day.  As  they  carry 
no  weapon  but  the  bow,  it  may  be  asserted,  wil^  some 
degree  of  truth,  that  they  go  unarmed.    They  were 

found,  at  the  firht  visit  of  the  Russians,  to  have 
some  forms  of  administrative  justice;  so  that  it  is  not 
at  all  improbable  that  they  may  have  been  sometimes 
chosen  as  referees  in  the  quarrels  of  their  neighbours. 

It  remains  to  offer  some  observations  upon  the 
appellation  Argippffii.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
it  denoted  a  peculiarity  observed  in  their  district, 
and  was  seized  on  by  the  Greeks  as  the  proper  name 
of  the  people;  Argippasi  meaning  nothing  else 
than  riders  of  "  white  horses."  A  similar  instance  of 
the  application  of  a  gentile  designation  from  the 
colour  of  the  cattle  is  offered  in  a  Tatar  horde,  who, 
at  the  time  of  the  conquest  of  Si1>eria,  were  known 
as  the  pegaya,  or  da[ipled  horde.  The  extraor- 
dinary nunil)er  of  whit'>  horses  amuiiL^  the  Mongol 
Tatars  of  Eastern  Siberia,  is  a  very  striking  phe- 
nomenon to  a  traveller  coming  from  the  West:  we 
shall  have  further  occasion  to  notice  this  predomi- 
nance of  a  breed  of  grey  horses  in  the  progress  of 
our  journey  towards  Kamchatka ;  but  still  there  is  a 
remarkable  tendency  to  this  colour  throughout  even 
the  western  tribes.  White  horses  are  common  among 
the  Bashkirs  and  Kirgis ;  and,  being  beautifully  dap- 
pled, sometimes  with  dark  round  spots,  arc  eagerly 
bought  up  by  the  Bokharians,  who  call  them  arga- 
maki,  and  carry  them  to  the  Indian  markets.*  The 
colour  of  thei.  ircassian  horses,  too,  is  so  oftoT)  greyish, 
as  to  contrast  obviously  with  the  chestnut  of  the 
liussians.  All  this  tends  to  render  it  highly  pro- 
bable that  grey  was  once  the  decidedly  prevailing 
colour  of  the  Siberian  horse,  though  now  much  modi* 
fied  on  the  European  border.   This  colour  is  still 

*  PftllM,  Zoogr.  R086.  i.  S89. 
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pure  among  the  Yakuts,  where  the  Rusnan  breed  has 
not  yet  penetrated ;  and  their  horses  will  naturally  pre* 
serve  it  longer  than  those  of  Western  Tatary,  where 
it  may  totally  disappear  in  time ;  just  as  the  use  of 

dops  for  drawing  carriages,  which  was  uuivLr.-al  be- 
tween the  Dvina  and  l*echora  in  the  eleventh  century, 
and  is  known  to  Iiave  existed,  i\t  least  in  the  district 
of  Yerkboturie,  as  recently  as  the  time  of  Marco 
Polo. 

The  Russians  themselves,  accustomed  as  they  are 
to  the  comforts  of  artificial  society,  arc  obliged  to 
bear  testimony  to  the  nijoyments  of  the  careless 
roving  Bashkir  life*  Whoever  has  once  known  the 
charms  of  long  and  uncontrolled  wandering  on  horse- 
back through  scenes  of  nature^  will  readily  enter 
into  the  feelings  of  the  Bashldrs  obliged  to  return 
to  their  winter  habitations.  They  approach  them 
with  reluctance,  and  believe  that  Shaitan,  or  the  evil 
spirit,  has  taken  up  his  abode  in  the  huts  that  oppress 
them  with  sucli  a  sense  of  constraint.  The  men 
accordingly  remain  at  some  distance  from  the  settle- 
ment, and  send  the  women  forward,  armed  with 
staves,  with  which  th^  strike  the  door  of  every  hut, 
uttering  loud  imprecations;  and  it  is  not  till  they 
have  made  the  rounds  with  their  noisy  exorcisms, 
that  the  men  ride  forward,  at  full  speed,  and  with 
terrific  shouts,  to  banish  the  dreaded  demon  from  his 
birking-place. 

With  these  peculiar  observances,  there  was  sufficient 
evidence  of  the  intelleetual  advancement  of  the  iJash- 
kirs,  even  before  the  introduction  of  the  Moliannnedan 
faith.  Their  present  religious  ceremonies  arc  such  as 
are  prescribed  by  the  Koran.  Their  priests  are  called 
Mullas,  one  of  whom  accompanies  each  party  in  its 
wanderings,  and  directs  their  prayers,  which  are  re- 
peated several  times  a  day,  in  an  enclosure  set  apart 
for  worship,  but  not  covered*   Contrary  to  the  usual 
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Mohammedan  practice,  they  do  not  buiy  their  dead 
in  cemeteriea,  but  in  any  spot  chosen  by  their  dying 
friends.  A  passage  leads,  from  the  bottom  of  a  sort 
of  shaft,  into  a  little  chamber,  where  the  corpse  is 
fixed  in  a  sitting  posture,  upon  a  seat  formed  of 
stones. 

Among  the  meclianical  productions  of  the  Bashkirs 
mnv  he  mentioned  a  sort  of  flute,  with  four  holes, 
about  two  and  a  half  or  two  feet  long,  and  open  at 
both  ends ;  the  holes  are  all  in  that  third  of  the  in- 
strument next  the  mouth.  Their  own  name  for  it  is 
chebuich,  or  kdrai-tan.*  In  playing,  the  principal 
orifice,  which  is  at  right  angles  with  the  axis,  is 
pressed  against  the  teeth,  slightly  opened;  and  while 
the  melody  is  produced  by  the  reverberations  in  the 
pipe,  it  18  accompanied  by  the  player  with  a  base 
formed  in  his  own  throat.  Notwithstanding  that  this 
instrument  recj aires  much  breath,  they  will  sometimes 
})rolong  the  tones  for  more  than  half  a  minute,  when 
they  conclude  with  a  sort  of  sneezing  sound,  by 
forcing  the  last  portions  of  the  air  through  the  nose : 
this  is,  however,  a  point  of  perfection  that  but  few 
arrive  at.  Herberstein  notices  a  similar  sort  of  flute 
as  in  use  among  the  Russians.  Their  name  for  it  was 
chuma ;  but  it  is  not  now  known  in  Russia,  nor  was  it 
of  Sdavonian  origin.  The  Turcoman  kuiai  has  some 
resemblance  to  it  in  sound.f 

The  use  of  the  Arabic  chamcters  was  introduced 
among  the  Bashkirs,  as  well  as  the  Tatars  oi  ivasan, 
along  with  the  Mohammedan  rcliprion  :  they  are  said 
to  use  them,  not  only  for  reli^^ums  purposes,  but  in 
transcribing  their  historical  songs.  We  have,  uii- 
ibrtunatcly,  little  satisfactory  information  to  expect 

*  ITie  first  of  tlicfc  terms  hns  an  nffintty  with  chiil)ick,  the  Turcoman 
name  for  the  reed  of  u  t(>l)at('()-pii>o.  The  Kurai  is  a  musical  wind- 
instrument,  known  to  the  Ttitms  of  Ko^an  also. 

f  Comment,  rer.  Motcont  BanI,  1571,  p.  54. 
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with  regard  to  theandent,  and,  probably,  hifrhly  per- 
fected writing,  found  engraved  on  the  rocks  in  the 
valley  of  the  Pui^^hma,  by  thtj  Russian  conquerors  of 
Siberia,  aiui  whicli  has  been  carefully  copied  by 
Strahlenberg.*  The  identity  of  particular  parts  of 
this  inscription  with  another,  found  in  a  similar  situ- 
ation, on  the  Taunton  (forty-£ve  miles  from  Bostonf), 
invests  it  with  peculiar  interest ;  the  more  so,  as  the 
characters  on  the  Puishma  are  far  more  elegantly 
formed  than  those  discovered  on  the  northern  slope  of 
the  Altai,  on  the  Charaish,  and  in  the  government  of 
Krasnoyarsk,  near  Ahakansk  (lat.  54**  2'),  and  on  the 
hanks  of  the  Yenisei  .J  These  latter  bear  a  striking 
resemblance  to  the  notcli-ciphers,  generally  rectilinear, 
but  always  simple,  transuiitted  from  father  to  son,  in 
some  of  the  fiiniiUos  of  the  Votyaks  and  Ostyaks,  as 
seals  arc  in  Europe ;  but,  on  the  Puislinia,  the  forms 
of  the  characters  are  much  more  complicated ;  and,  in  a 
technical  point  of  view,  are  even  far  more  elaborate 
than  those  of  the  Mongol  alphabet. 

September  SO.  and  31.  —  Our  magnetic  observa- 
tions had  been  so  satisfactorily  prosecuted,  both  at 
Yekatarinburg,  and  during  our  progress  on  the  Ural, 
that  nothing  renuuned  to  delay  our  journey  eastward.- 
Our  party  was  now  reduced  again  to  its  original  num- 
ber', as  we  were  obliged  to  part  with  the  attendant 
who  liad  joined  us  at  Kasan  (see  p.  158.),  in  conse- 
quence oi"  a  spinal  disease,  which  had  returned  upon 
hiiu  during  the  latter  part  of  our  fatiguing  cxcutmou 
on  the  Ural.  The  violent  and  unceasing  jerking  of 
the  tilegas  on  the  log-ways,  is  said,  not  only  to 
bring  on  a  complete  paralysis  of  the  mental  faculties 

*  StraUenberg,  Nord  und  Oestlicber  TheQ  von  Europa  viid  Alien, 

p.  306. ;  and  Sibirskji  Vcstnik,  1820,  part  ii. 

t  Philosopb.  Tran«art.  1714. 

X  G.  Sposaki,  De  Autupii?  i^uibusdaiu  SculpturU  et  lascrlptionibus  iu 
Sibim  repertis.  Fetropoli,  1822. 
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of  the  Russian  postillions  in  a  few  years,  but  is  so 
frecjuently  attended  with  results  similar  to  the  above, 
as  to  have  obtained  for  these  roads  the  name  of  spine- 
crashers  (apinalomayu^chie). 

Upon  applying  at  the  aale-rooins  of  Tekaterinbnig 
for  winter  covering  for  oar  feet,  we  were  leoom- 
mended  to  dust  the  inside  of  our  boots  with  powdered 
quickdime ;  so  that  the  increased  action  of  the  skin 
nii:_'!ir  count*  ract  the  effects  of  the  cold. 

Mr'  /  1.  —  We  starT^d  at  three  o'clock,  p.  m.,  and 
had  heiivy  ruin  all  tL»  way  to  Diolaiskaya,  seventy- 
four  versts  distant.  The  route  to  Tobolsk  turns 
southward  from  the  Shartash  lakes  at  this  point; 
and  still  we  discovered  a  prolongation  of  the  granite 
seam  that  borders  them,  at  a  distance  of  six  Teists 
from  this  station.  The  coontiy  here  is  without  trees : 
bat  wen  coltiyated  near  the  villages.  As  evening 
came  on,  the  lights  of  pine  splints  (luchinki)  were 
visible  in  the  houses  a  great  way  off.  The  chamber 
of  the  postmaster  at  l>ielaiskaya  was  divided  into 
several  compartments,  with  curtains ;  and  its  nu- 
iiK  rouH  occupants  shared  the  tioor  with  the  travellers 
during  the  night. 

October  2.  —  This  day's  journey  was  122  versts 
from  Bielaiskaya  to  Sugat.  The  first  part  of  our  road 
was  torf,  underlain,  perhaps,  hy  a  continuation  of 
the  rock.  The  woods  on  this  damp  level  were  entirely 
of  birch ;  and  we  saw  people  planting  young  trees  of 
the  same  kind,  in  a  double  row,  on  each  side  of  the  way. 
Fifty  versts  brought  us  to  the  Poishma.  Here  the 
Uralian  rock-formation  had  disappeared:  the  right 
bank  of  the  river  was  liat ;  the  left  higher,  elevated 
about  eight  ffitlmms,  by  earth  deposited  by  the  floods. 
This  is  a  remarkable  circumstance,  which  distinguishes 
the  eastern  slope  of  the  Ural  from  the  western:  on 
tlie  west  we  encounter  tioetz  rocks,  of  the  older  form- 
at ions,  extending  nearly  300  miles  from  the  central 
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ridge,  and  at  a  considerable  elevation  above  the  sea; 
but  on  this  side,  we  have  the  primitive  rocks  of  Ye- 
katerinburg, nearly  vertical  in  their  stratification, 
though  falling  slightly  to  the  west,  and  suddenly 
terminating  upon  a  bed  of  alluvial  earth.  We  might, 
however,  find  the  fioetz  strata  at  a  great  depth, 
covered  with  this  deposit,  though  protruding  80  far 
above  it  on  the  other  side. 

The  loamy  soil,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Puishma, 
is  well  adapted  foragricultiml  purposes,  and  is  taken 
advantage  of  by  the  inhabitants  of  Kamuishlov,  a 
little  town  just  beyond  the  river.  The  stream,  at 
Sugat,  was  so  completely  solidified  by  the  frost,  that 
every  household  was  supplied  with  water  from  melted 
snow. 

October  3. — Hence  to  Tyumen  tlie  country  is  level 
and  fertile;  but  the  harvest  was  finished,  and  the 
birch  trees  leafless.  The  meteorological  changes  were 
such  as  we  had  experienced  the  week  before.  The 
atmosphere  was  bright  and  clear  during  the  night 
and  forenoon ;  about  mid-day  the  evi^oration  of  the 
dews  firmed  piles  of  thick  douds ;  at  sunset  rain 
fell;  and  at  eight  o'clock,  the  smallest  stars  were 
visible.  Mokrova,  where  we  reached  the  Puishma 
again,  is  twenty-four  versts  Irum  Sugat,  and  on  the 
borders  of  the  government  of  Tobolsk. 

W  e  were  almost  startled,  in  the  evenings,  by  the 
luminous  phosphoric  appearance  of  the  rotten  wood: 
we  had  hardly  entered  the  town,  when  we  were  com- 
pelled to  take  up  our  quarters  in  the  factory  of  the 
Russian-American  company,  to  w^ose  agent  we  had 
despatched  our  letters  from  M*  Prokofiev  by  a  tra- 
veller who  had  preceded  us* 

We  here  witnessed  a  combination  of  the  most 
primitive  simplicity  of  manners  with  the  possession 
of  considerable  wealth.  The  dignified  appearance  of 
our  new  entertainer  was  heightened  by  the  plainness 

X  2 
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of  his  national  costume,  and  bis  long  white  beard. 
The  walls  of  his  apartments^  as  well  as  the  furniture, 

were  ornamented  with  designs  and  paintings  from 
TiiLnlsk.  His  liousc  was  of  stone,  surrounded  by  the 
warehouses  containing,  aiiu>ng  other  valuables,  a 
supplv  of  tea,  which  afforded  us  a  most  agreeable 
reiresinuent  upon  our  arrival.  Wc  shall  reserve  our 
account  of  the  nature  of  the  intercourse  maii^ined 
between  China  and  Europe  by  the  agents  of  the 
Russian- American  Company  for  a  future  occasion. 

October  4. — The  back  part  of  our  house  (one  of 
the  three  stone  builduigs  in  Tyumen)  overlooks  the 
steep  bank  of  the  Tura.  .  The  level  of  the  river  is 
twice  as  &r  below  the  plain  here  as  that  of  the 
Puishma  at  Kamuishlov ;  a  proof  how  rapidly  the 
water  level  sinks  as  we  leave  the  Ural.  The  soil  of 
this  alhivial  tract  is  a  yellowish  mica,  minutely 
powdered,  toUdly  free  from  quartz,  and  unctuous  to 
the  feel ;  so  homogeneous,  that  there  is  not  the 
slightest  separation  visible  in  its  mass,  even  where 
the  declivit}'  is  upwards  of  100  feet  high.  Some 
gold  is  obtained,  but  in  small  quantity,  from  the 
high  banks  of  the  river  at  Tyumen,  which  may  be 
looked  upon  as  a  proof  that  the  pulverised  earth  has 
been  washed  from  the  Ural. 

Luxuriant  meadows,  and  beyond  these  the  dark 
surface  of  well-cultivated  fields,  constitute  the  land- 
scape on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tura.  We  have  already 
noticed  a  similar  constituti  hi  of  the  country  on  the 
Oder ;  except  that  the  difference  of  level  betAveen  the 
plains,  on  either  side  of  the  river,  is  greater  here ;  as 
well  as  the  extent  of  land  upon  the  left  bank,  which 
receives  the  fertilising  deposit  from  the  Tura. 

A  market,  held  in  the  most  populous  quarter  of 
the  town,  beyond  the  Tyumenka,  was  now  to  us  not 
only  a  novel,  but  most  interesting,  sight.  Two 
thirds  of  the  traders  were  Tatars  j  wooden  utensils, 
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of  all  sorts,  were  the  chief  articles  of  traffic :  peasant 
cars,  quite  new  and  complete,  were  offered  at  four 
roobles;  with  pails,  troughs,  and  scoops  at  corre- 
sponding prices. 

There  was  a  large  supply  of  limebaat  too,  and 
mats  and  cordjiire  made  of"  it.  We  had  not  expcrted 
to  find  this  tree  flourishing  liere  ;  but  it  grows  on 
the  banks  of  the  Linden-sea  (Lipovoe  ozero*),  in 
lat.  57°  2',  forty  versts  from  Tyumen.  On  the  other 
side  of  Tyumen,  this  tree  is  never  found  northward 
of  56°,  except  at  the  sources  of  the  rivers  from  the 
Tobol  to  the  Tom ;  so  that  the  Russians  in  Siberia 
have  given  up  the  custom  of  using  the  bast  for  shoes 
or  sandals,  and  adopted  the  leathern  ones  worn  by 
tiie  liatives.  The  clForts  iimde  to  check  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  trees,  in  European  Russia,  by  tlie  intro^ 
duction  of  lealiier,  have  hitherto  pi  n    1  abortive. 

The  fish-raarket  was  plentifully  supplied :  we  par- 
ticularly remarked  a  species  of  salmon,  unkno^vn  in 
Europe,  and  called  here  the  nelma  (Salmo  Leuc*' 
,  ichthys  GUhhustacU ;  S,  Nelma  Pallas)^  and  great 
quantities  of  the  roe,  in  wooden  vessels.  This  is 
white  and  small  in  gnun^  and  sold  fresh :  it  is  not 
salted  till  required  for  use.  These  roes  and  thin 
slices  of  the  flesh  are  deemed  by  the  Russians  more 
delicious  when  raw  than  cooked,  and  are  eaten  as  pro- 
vocatives of  appetite.  Later  experience  taught  us  how 
much  the  influence  of  the  cold  tends  to  favour  the 
adoption  of  raw  animal  food ;  so  much  so,  that  it 
hardly  requires  the  addition  of  salt:  in  fact,  during 
the  intense  frost,  the  raw  flesh  even  of  warm*blooded 
animals  loses  its  repulsive  qualities. 

The  burghers  of  this  town  have  a  great  appearance 
of  prosperity:  they  have  handsome  equipages^  and 
even  a  billiaid-room  in  one  of  the  hotels. 

*  From  lipcL,  a  Imdeo,  or  lime  tree ;  and  ozero,  a  lake,  Awt. 
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The  ATchimaiidrite  of  the  church  was  a  native  of 
Little  Russia,  and  justified,  by  his  lively  wit,  the  cha- 
racter which  his  countr3^en  enjoy.  One  of  our 
must  intelligent  acquaintances  was  M.  Sosipater  Silin, 

a  native  of  Surgut  (on  the  Middle  Obi,  in  lat.  Gl°  2'), 
ainl  settled  as  a  mereliant,  at  Tyumen.  From  him 
we  leariM  1.  that  the  hunting  of  the  beaver  is  a  pro- 
fitable occupation  at  Sursrut ;  but  that  the  lower 
strata  of  the  earth  are  not  frozen  there  the  whole 
year  round,  though  such  may  occur  at  Beresov,  in 
63*  57'.  The  fishers  and  hunters  from  the  north  are 
obliged  to  procure  all  the  vegetable  productions  they 
consume  from  Tyumen. 

This  city  is,  to  this  day,  called  by  the  Tatars 
Chingistora*,  the  city  of  Chingis,  the  name  it  was 
known  by  when  some  followers  of  the  Mongolian  Khan, 
Chingis,  fixed  their  residence  on  the  Tura.  Tn  1571, 
Yerraak,  witli  500  of  his  followers,  marched  against 
,  the  Tatar  city  of  Tsker.  eastward  of  this  place,  near 
where  Tobolsk  now  stands,  as  it  had  been  chosen  bv 
the  Khan  Kuchum  for  his  capital,  instead  of  Chin- 
gistora.  Yermak's  death  saved  the  tribes  upon  the 
Tura  from  the  conqueror  of  Isker ;  but  In  1586,  the 
Russians  again  appeared  in  the  neighbourhood.  Isker 
(called  Sibir  by  the  Russians),  was  now  converted 
into  a  garrison  merely,  while  the  first  Russian  city  in 
Asia  was  founded  on  the  sit«  of  Chingistora.  The 
origin  of  the  name  Tyuiiien  is  equally  unknown  with 
that  of  Sibir,  both  of  which  were  then  imposed  by  the 
Kussians. 

Though  the  early  settlers  had  lost  their  cattle  and 
horses  by  disease,  and  though  tliey  were  frequently 
harassed  by  the  successors  of  Kuchum,  who  had  joined 
themselves  with  the  independent  Kalmuks  on  the 
Upper  Irtuish  and  Ishim,  they  still  found  themselves 

*  From  tara,  the  Tatar  for  a  fartreaa* 
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sufficiently  compensated  for  all  their  suffering  by  the 
fertility  of  the  soil.  The  monks,  who  settled  there  in 
16 IG,  never  received  iiny  of  that  support  which  fell  to 
the  share  ui  tlieir  brethren  in  Europe.  The  produce 
of  their  labour,  however,  was  aoon  augmented  by 
gifts  of  land  ready  prepared  for  seed  by  the  inha- 
bitants ;  till,  in  a  few  years,  their  monastery  became 
the  richest  in  all  Siberia.  The  fertility  of  the  land 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Nitsa  has  been  already  re- 
marked (see  p.  253.);  but  it  is  a  general  observation, 
not  only  in  the  districts  of  Tjrumen,  but  all  through 
Western  Siberia,  that  the  most  abundaut  crops  of 
corn  iire  always  gathered  froui  lunds  that  have  once 
been  under  forests. 

October  5.  — For  tlie  105  versts  between  Tyumen 
and  Yujakova  we  found  the  forests  thinned,  and  that 
the  plough  had  been  busy  in  the  open  fields  round  the 
villages.    The  inhabitants  of  this  vicinity  are  mostly 
descendants  of  Kussians,  who  settled  here  soon  after 
the  conquest,  and  are  often  dbtingoished  from  the 
later  compulsory  settlers  by  the  appellation  of  old 
inhabitants  (starozhiltsi).    Even  here,  some  direct 
acquaintance  with  the  kingdoms  of  Europe  is  kept 
up  by  the  conscripts,  who  are  sometimes  dniwn,  not 
ouiy  from  Tobolsk,  but  from  the  most  remote  j)arts 
of  Siberia.     In  the  comfortable  village  of  Pokrov 
(seventy-nine  versts  from  Tyumen)  we  encountered 
a  farmer,  who  had  been  with  the  Kussian  army  in 
Prussia  and  France,  and  was  now  returned  to  enjoy 
his  renown  in  his  native  place.    Soldiers  are  not  dis- 
charged till  after  twenty*eight  years'  service;  but 
those  who  do  survive  this  term,  find  themselves  in- 
demnified in  some  measure  for  early  loss  of  friends 
by  the  consideration  in  which  they  are  held  by  their 
simple  countrymen.    They  become  objects  of  pride 
to  their  own  families,  and  of  respect  everywhere. 
They  are  conceded  the  place  of  honour  under  the 
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holy  image  (pod  obrazom),  and  are  always  addressed 
by  the  title  of  master  soldier  (gospodin  slujivui*). 

We  saw  great  numbers  of  geese  and  swans,  which 
were  taking  their  flight  towards  the  lakes  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  government  of  Tobolsk  (lat.  55^ 
and  56°),  where  they  pass  the  latter  end  of  autumn. 
Their  winter  retreat  is  in  the  Lake  ot  Aral,  or  the  Cas- 
pian Sea;  but  they  are  attracted,  in  going  and  re- 
turn in  ^r,  hy  the  more  luxuriant  vep^etation  of  the 
lakes  in  the  steppes,  where  they  nrc  caught  ,  and  thus 
become  a  great  source  of  profit  to  the  surrounding 
tribes.  Their  importance,  in  the  circles  of  Kurgan 
and  Ishim,  is  recognised  l^y  the  frequent  occurrence 
of  villages  distinguished  only  by  the  prefix  to  their 
names,  of  lebyajoeya»  or  gudna  derernyaf ,  t.  e, 
Swanthorp  or  Goosethorp. 

In  Yujakova,  where  we  stopped  for  the  night,  we 
were  present  at  a  veclu'rinka  (see  p.  272.),  held  on 
the  Sunday  evening.  The  singers  (girls)  were  hud- 
dled together  upon  wooden  benches,  fixed  to  the  walls 
of  a  badly  Ikrhted  apartment;  while  the  elderly  incu 
were  mounted  upon  their  palAta,  with  their  heads 
stretched  out  over  its  side. 

It  was  not  long  before  we  perceived  that  our  pre- 
sence was  an  annoyance  to  the  company ;  but  it  was 
not  till  some  of  the  elder  visitors  began  to  declare 
their  determination  aloud,  of  retiring  to  some  other 
place  of  meeting  to  escape  deJUementj  that  we  became 
sensible  it  was  our  smoking  that  had  produced  the 
commotion.  We  contrived,  however,  to  soothe  the 
irritaiiun  of  those  fanatical  rascolniks  by  proper  ex- 
planations; and  a  poru  o-ofForing  of  brandy  coTnpletely 
restored  the  good  humour  oi  the  party.  Some  young 

*  Cioepodin  is  equivalent  to  the  French  Monsieur,  or  S^gnenr }  and 
•lujivui  means,  litorully,  one  who  has  served  (in  the  Mrmy). 
t  DerevD/a  is  the  Ruwao  for  a  village. 
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men  now  came  in,  and  dancing  began.    The  dance 
perfonned  is  known  in  European  Russia  as  the  klio- 
rovod,  the  name  being  derived  from  the  (h-crk  x'^f^k 
(choTOs),  and  the  Russian  vodit,  lu  lead,  and  properly 
meaning  the   persons,  —  ^o.r.yo]  (choragi)  of  the 
Greeks,  — tli  mgh  now  applied  to  their  performance. 
Ihe  o-irls  tirst  began,  with  their  hands  joined,  form- 
ing a  circle,  and  swayed  themselves  from  left  to  ri^rht 
and  again  from  right  to  left,  keeping  time  with  "the 
varying  measure  of  the  chaunt  (protyajnie  pesni),  in 
which  aU,  spectators  as  well  as  dancers,  joined  •  till 
they  broke  off,  in  pairs,  into  a  livelier  movement,  in 
which  the  pantomime  was  much  more  appropriate  to 
the  words  of  the  accompaniment.    The  standino-  part 
of  the  chorus  then  formed  a  circle  round  the  partners 
in  the  middle,  who  Imd  begun  the  performance  of  the 
trepak*,  known  in  Europe  as  the  Kosak  dance.  One 
of  these  compositions  I  had  never  heard  in  European 
Russia,  though  it  was  perfectly  illustratiye  of  the 
popular  taate.    An  izvoshchik  (driver,  or  postiUion 
Buss.)  was  introduced  next,  describing,  both  by 
words  and  gesture,  how  many  journeys  be  had  made 
to  town,  and  what  presents  he  had  brought  to  pro- 
pitw^te  his  mistress.    The  dancer  here  represents  how 
he  brought  his  offermgs  on  a  silver  dish,  placing  it  in 
her  hands,  and  then  retiring ;  and  how  the  disdainful 
fair  one  not  only  rejects  them  all,  but  dashes  them 
down  at  the  tcet  of  her  suitor.    Shoes,  rings  rib- 
bons,  and  various  other  articles  of  female  apparel  are 
enumerated  by  the  choir,  and  are  actually  symbolised 
by  a  scarf,  which  the  man  lays  on  the  shoulders  of 
the  girl,  but  which  she  tears  off,  and  throws  on  the 
d     ^^^l  '^^^  singers  bespeak  the 

T  the  unfortunate  lover;  till,  after  another 

^wriWy  fiom  (r^^  to  qniTCr,  Butt, 
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and  more  successful  jouniey,  the  silken  whip  is  ac« 
cepted,  as  a  pledge  of  future  union,  and  the  implied 
assent  is  ratified  by  a  kiss.  The  Balalaika,  which  was 

often  played  by  a  young  man,  during  the  dance,  sup- 
plied an  accompaniment  to  the  chaunt. 

After  making  a  magnetic  olx  rvation,  when  mid- 
nitrht  was  past,  I  found  these  simple  festivities  still 
at  their  height,  and  still  conducted  with  the  strictest 
decorum. 

Long  exposure  to  the  damp  night  air  rendered  a 
night's  repose  upon  the  pal4ta  of  a  comfortable  pea- 
sant's house  far  from  dis^reeable.  In  order  to  have 
the  fuU  benefit  of  the  chy  heat,  the  country  people 
take  off  their  upper  clothing,  and  spread  it  under 
them.  Where  there  is  both  izba  andgomitsa  in  the 
house,  the  first  is  understood  to  mean  a  sort  of  cham- 
ber, furnished  in  the  old  fiishion,  with  a  sleeping- 
place,  or  pal^ta ;  but  the  latter  is  without  this,  and 
only  used  during  the  day.  The  pegs  of  wood,  fixed 
perpendicularly  one  above  the  other,  which  serve  to 
conduct  to  those  warm  and  elevated  couches,  are 
always  to  be  found  in  the  angle  formed  by  the  great 
stove  and  the  wall  of  the  chamber. 

October  6.  —  We  travelled  100  versts  from  Yu- 
jakova  to  the  villsge  and  stageof  Eutdrbitka.  Among 
the  drivers  of  our  carriages  we  recognised  the  nimblest 
dancer  of  yesterday's  festival.  Travelling  on  the  road 
also  seems  to  them  rather  pleasure  than  business, 
and  partly  with  ever-varying,  n})})osite  addresses  to 
the  horses  separately,  always  in  rhyme,  partly  with 
songs  of  considerable  length,  they  accompanied  the 
alternate  bounding  of  the  rattling  carriage.  Words 
.  serve  the  Russian  Yamshchik  instead  of  the  whip, 
which,  in  travelling,  is  never  need.  A  mare  he  calls 
good  woman "  (suddruina) ;  a  tired  horse,  he  ad* 
dresses  as  staHk,  or  "  old  fc^ow;"  collectively  they 
are  called  "  little  doves  "  (golubkf ) ;  and  then,  one 
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after  another,  they  are  separately  accosted  with  every 
endearing  epithet;  they  are  exhorted  to  be  ^^wide 

awake/'  DOt  to  flag  on  the  road  which  constantly 
grows  shorter,  but  to  bound  ^vithout  delay  from  hiU 
to  hill. 

We  rolled  rapidly  over  the  still  remaining  portion 
of  the  fertile  tints  of  the  Tura,  as  far  as  the  bed  of  the 
Tobol,  where  it  flows  northwards,  twenty  versts  from 
Yujak6va.  Its  further  or  right  bank  alone  is  high 
and  steeps  and  on  the  declivity  was  to  be  seen  again 
the  fine  sedimentary  earth  already  observed  at  Ea- 
muishlov  and  Tyumen.  Minute  particles  of  black 
magnetic  iron  seem  here  to  indicate  more  positively 
the  Uralian  talc  formation,  as  the  original  starting 
point  of  this  alluvium. 

Tatars  occupy  the  villafrcs  which  now  follow  ;  they 
funiish  horses,  too,  for  the  post.  Their  wooden  huts 
are  -wretched  enough  ;  yet  one  of  the  men  who  drove 
us,  boasted  with  no  little  self-complacency,  of  the 
ancient  nobility  of  his  family.  On  the  latter  half  of 
the  way,  we  came  to  a  wood  in  which  the  Siberian 
stone  pine  (P.  cembra)  predominated.  Hitherto  the 
country  was  quite  destitute  of  wood,  and  laid  out  for 
tillage.  Close  to  the  Tatar  log-huts  we  saw  always 
an  ample  area  enclosed  with  a  hedge,  and  into  which 
the  draft  cattle  were  turned  loose ;  and  the  drivers 
now  showed  their  animation,  as  they  were  wont  to  do 
in  the  business  of  yoking,  by  cries  of  "  make  haste  to 
catch  the  horses.*' 

Octoher  7.  ■ —  The  two  stages  from  Kut^rbitka  to 
Tobolsk,  £fty-flve  versts,  were  performed  without  a 
stoppage,  in  six  hours.  The  road,  going  over  a  per- 
fectly level  tract,  presented  no  difficulties,  and  yet  the 
ground  of  this  tract,  liable  to  be  softened  by  the  floods 
or  rains  in  the  early  summer,  has  a  very  bad  reputa* 
tion.  Even  in  the  bc^nning  of  August,  Kutdrbitka 
«   is  said  to  be  surrounded  by  an  impassable  slough. 
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Later  infonnatloD,  respecting  the  cztrem^  r^ukr 
course  of  the  weather  in  this  region,4igrees  completely 
with  what  b  here  stated^  and  with  our  own  observfr- 
tionsy  for  on  an  avera<ore  of  ten  jears,  there  were 

IG'4  davs  of  rain  between  the  1st  of  July  and  the  Ut 
of  Aiiiru>t.  Avliilc  uiily  tight  take  place  from  the  7th  of 
Se[»t*-Jubt;r  I*}  the  present  fLiTv. 

AmMe  land,  nenrly  dc-Tirui'-  of  w<xm1,  exit-mled 
around  us  as  far  as  the  Rus^ian  village  of  Karachina, 
twenty-six  versts  from  Tobolsk :  there  pines  and  lira 
together  (P.  sylvestris  and  P.  abies)  began  to  form 
a  wood.  Within  eight  Tersts  of  the  town,  however, 
the  view  opens ;  one  beholds  with  surprise,  a  steep 
and  very  considerable  rampart  of  hills  bounding  the 
horizon  from  north  to  north-east,  and  on  the  decMvity, 
at  the  top,  a  long  row  of  lofty  and  white  baildintrs, 
above  which  rise  the  five  pointed  towers  of  more  dis- 
tant raonasteries  and  churches.  Truly  these  |)aiace3 
of  Tobolsk  tower  in  all  the  pride  of  dominion  over 
the  plains  oncircling  them  below.  And  the  impres- 
sion which  the  place  makes  becomes  stroDg^r,  when 
it  is  perceived  that  it  is  round  the  promontory  or 
angular  projection  of  the  hills  here  formed,  that  the 
Irtuish,  taming  frt>m  its  western  course^  winds  noarth- 
wards  to  the  ocean. 

Before  we  yet  reached  the  left  bank  from  the 
broadest  and  most  southern  arm  of  the  Irtuish,  we 
saw  on  the  stems  of  the  tine  willows  traces  oi  inun- 
dation to  a  height  of  two  feet.  Although  the  floods 
in  this  river  attain  their  <;reatest  height  about  the 
nnddle  of  »lune,  yet  it  was  manifest  that  the  overflow 
which  we  now  recognised,  had  taken  place  while  the 
ice  was  on  the  river,  for  the  hard  floating  flakes  of 
ice  alone  could  have  cut  the  bark  of  the  trees  so  deep 
and  so  regularly  in  the  same  plane. 
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CHAP.  XIV. 

TtMS  OW  A  JOVBHSr  DOWV  THB  OBI. —  flCIENTIFIO  OBSBRTATtOVS— 

RESULTS  OBTAINED  BY  RORING.  —  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS  OP  TOBOLSK. 

  STYLE    OF    THE    PRIVATE    HOUSES.  —  KATUR.\L    ORIGIV  OP 

LOCAL  HABITS. —  OFFICERS  IN  SIBERIA. —  SIBERIA  PRACTICALLY 
VBBB.^  OXBHAlfB  XN  TOBOLSK,  —  ABTBOKOMICAL  OBSERVATIONS. 
—  THB  KAXKBT. — CHEAP  PUBS.— ^PBOVUISL.  —  FOWLDfO  NBAS 
TOBOLSK.  —  ABUVBANTE  AVD  VARIETY  FOR  TITE  TABLB.  ELEVA- 
TION OF  THE  GROUND.  —  ITS  TEMPERATURE.  —  rnArPE^S  OB- 
SEBVATOBT.  DIFFERENCE  BETWEEN  THE  IRTUISU  AND  OBI. 

About  two  in  the  afternoon  we  crossed  the  chief 
arm  of  the  rivt  i  l)y  a  ferry;  the  wat^r  had  n  deep 
yellow  colour  from  the  fine  earth  of  its  bed  which  it 
disturbs,  yet  broke  in  white  foam  on  the  banks,  and 
on  the  sides  of  the  boat.  In  spite  of  gloomy  and 
disagreeable  weather,  the  Irtuish  appeared  the  finest 
of  all  the  rivers  hitherto  seen,  and  the  sight  of  it 
gave  new  life  to  the  wish  to  follow  its  mighty  waters 
to  the  sea,  before  winter  should  completely  enchain 
them.  From  the  ferry  station  one  can  survey  the 
principal  braiich  as  iar  as  the  mouth  of  the  Tobol, 
which  is  not  far  off,  but  lower  down  :  the  northerly 
course  ot  the  united  streams  is  indicated  only  by  the 
inasts  projectii^g  above  the  banks. 

Proceeding  along  a  log  road,  we  ascended  but  little 
as  far  as  the  first  houses  of  the  lower  town ;  and  now, 
the  broad  river  fiat  being  crossed,  it  is  perceived 
that  a  chasm  or  ravine,  in  the  Chuvashian  promotf- 
toiy,  as  it  is  called,  leads  up  to  the  streets  above. 

Our  entry  into  the  town  was  rendered  BtiU  more 
memorable  by  a  heavy  fall  of  snow.  It  is  probable 
that  this  wiih  not  only  the  lirst  snow  storm  that  we 
met  with,  but  the  first  of  the  season  here  also,  for 
our  drivers  seemed  to  take  much  pleasure  in  the 
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heautifd  flakes,  which  they,  in  their  nsoal  sportiTe 
manner,  denominated  "white  flies." 

There  are  no  such  things  as  inns  at  Tobolsk,  but 
strangers  must  either  appeal  to  old  bonds  ol"  hospi- 
tality, or  else  by  means  of  the  chief  civil  functionary 
or  police-master,  as  he  is  called,  they  must  make 
some  new  connection  of  that  kind.  In  both  cases, 
the  term  pogostity,  to  live  as  giiest,  is  indifferently 
and  with  equal  right  applied,  for  the  most  needy 
RiMsian  host,  though  he  may  indeed  eiqiect  some 
remuneration,  would  yet  be  ashamed  to  demand  it. 

We  were  reoeived  in  the  upper  story  of  aweO'built 
wooden  house  in  the  lower  town,  near  the  church  of 
Christ's  nativity  (r6jdestvo  Christ<Svoe).  Towards 
the  street  there  was  no  opening  but  the  windows,  but 
the  interior  of  the  dwelling  was  reached  from  a  court- 
yard, fenced  round,  and  by  a  wooden  staircase  at- 
tached to  the  inner  wail  of  the  house.  An  open  space 
beyond  the  yard  could  be  recognised  as  a  garden 
only  by  the  way  in  which  the  earth  was  formed  into 
beds.  Of  arborescent  plants  there  are  here  absolutdy 
none^  but  eyen  of  humble  annuals,  every  yesdge  was 
already  quite  e£Kioed  £rom  the  ground. 

In  Tobolsk  was  confirmed  what  our  previous  in- 
formation  had  taught  us  to  regard  as  not  unlikely. 
Our  aJ\ance  eastwards  was  put  a  stop  to  by  the 
character  of  the  weather,  which  seemed  to  the  ex- 
perienced natives  of  this  place  to  be  announced  by  tlio 
firstlings  of  the  white  ilies."  For  in  truth,  univer- 
sally as  it  is  admitted  that  the  coldest  part  of  the 
year  is  the  most  fitvourable  for  travelling  in  Siberia, 
yet,  at  the  same  time,  all  agree  as  to  the  difficulties 
which  obstruct  the  movem^ts  of  any  kind  of  car- 
nage, so  long  as  the  straggle  lasts  between  summer 
and  mntcr.  On  account  of  the  influence  thus  exer- 
cased  on  human  intercourse,  tlie  Russia n<  here  habit- 

2 name  this  period  of  trausition,  as  well  as  the 
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similar  period  at  the  close  of  winter,  tlie  wemena 

raspuff/ay  that  is,  literally,  "  the  time  of  the  unroading" 
(spoiling  of  the  roads)  ;  and  they  liave  even  formed 
the  verb  mspfititsya,  to  be  unroadcd.  It  is  the  snow 
without  continual  frost,  which  in  autumn  so  much 
obstructs  wheel-carriages,  while  at  the  same  time  it 
does  not  allow  the  use  of  the  sledge,  and  this  natural 
obstruction  is  too  powerful  to  be  overcome  by  the 
stoical  endurance  of  the  Ktik  ni  bud  (see  p.  89.). 
Unless  compelled  to  move  forward  by  the  most  urgent 
interests,  the  most  experienced  Siberian  travellers, 
the  Russian  merchants,  are  accustomed  to  await,  at 
some  convenient  resting  place,  the  hardening  of  the 
winter  road. 

From  the  very  beginning  of  my  journey  I  had 
looked  forward  with  much  ])iirtiality  to  an  excursion, 
separated  from  the  expedition,  from  Tobolsk  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Obi  i  and  this  wish  was  rendered  more 
ardent  by  the  observations  made  and  tlie  information 
obtained  here.  The  views  which  we  had  formed  at 
Yekaterinbui]g,  respecting  our  magnetical  observa- 
tions, were  now  fully  corroborated ;  and  it  became  evi- 
dent that  at  eveiy  step  we  advanced  eastwards,  the 
intensity  of  the  magnetic  force  continually  increased, 
so  that  we  found  it  at  Tobolsk  to  be  even  greater 
than  Sabine  had  observed  it  on  the  north  coast  of 
Spitzbergcn.  As  we  had  now  discovered  new  poibts 
comparatively  far  to  the  south  of  tlic  same  isodynamic 
lines,  parts  of  which  lie  between  Spitzbergen  and  the 
North  cape,  it  was  desirable  that  a  journey  along  the 
Obi  should  determine  more ,  closely  what  course  those 
lines  take  in  connecting  themselves  with  their  branches 
curving  south-eastwards; 

There  was  also  the  alluring  prospect  of  enjoying, 
on  the  northern  part  of  the  Oln,  the  first  nndisturiied 
intercourse  with  the  aboriginal  possessors  of  the  land, 
where  they  are  little  changed  by  foreign  influence. 
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Scattered  pieces  of  intelligence  wliich  we  had  obtained 
at  Bogoslovsk,  from  the  reports  of  Vqguls  respectmg 
the  habitations  of  the  Ostyaks  and  Samoyedes,  re- 
ceived many  accessions  during  the  first  days  of  our 

residence  in  Tobolsk ;  and  the  inducement  grew 
stronger,  to  see  with  one's  own  eyes  the  attractive 
scenes,  the  sketches  of  which  were  so  frequently 
presented. 

I  was  desirous,  at  first,  to  complete  at  once  the 
journey  to  Obdorsk  by  water,  so  as  to  be  able  to 
return  to  active  life  at  the  beginning  of  winter,  which 
now  threatened  to  arrest  the  movements  of  travellers, 
and  also  to  be  able  to  join  MM.  Hansteen  and  Due 
again  in  Tobolsk,  so  as  to  continue  the  joum^  in 
company  with  them.  But  the  opinions  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  Tobolsk  whom  we  consulted  on  the  subject, 
were  so  niucli  divided  as  to  the  practicability  of  a 
lengthened  navigation  at  the  present  season,  that  the 
preparations  for  departure  were  frequently  begun  and 
as  often  broken  off,  until  at  last,  on  the  16th  of  Oc- 
tober, a  report  spread  that  travelling  on  the  ice  had 
begun  in  the  lower  part  of  the  river.  Some  parti* 
culars  respecting  the  last  navigations  of  the  year  will 
be  related  hereafter. 

Through  this  change  of  circumstances  we  arrived 
at  least  at  the  satis&ctory  assurance  that,  by  staying 
a  little  longer  in  Tobolsk,  the  essential  conditions  of 
an  excursion  t,o  the  north  avou Id  be  better  established, 
for  the  winter,  wliich,  doubtless,  gives  to  the  polar 
regions  of  the  earth  the  most  pleasing  of  their  varying 
aspects,  would  grow  continually  more  pure.  At 
the  same  time  we  had  conceived  more  liking  for  the 
town  and  its  vicinity,  and  accordingly  many  inter- 
esting labours  were  now  undertaken,  which  required 
a  longer  residence.  As  to  the  climate  of  the  place, 
very  satisfactory  results  were  obtiuned  by  worEing 
the  observations  of  temperature  and  the  winds,  made 
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by  Dr.  Albert  in  Tobolsk  for  fifteen  years,  with  true 

German  perseverance.  We  became  doubly  desirous, 
therefore,  of  obtaining,  during  our  stay,  the  elements 
whicli  were  still  wanting  for  the  meteorological  mo- 
nography,  such  as  the  connection  between  the  di- 
rection of  the  wind  and  the  atmospheric  pressure,  as 
well  as  a  direct  determination  of  the  temperature  of 
the  ground  by  boring.  The  periodical  variations  of 
the  magnetic  force,  both  as  to  intensity  and  direction, 
were  obserred  here,  as  at  every  other  place  where  we 
stayed  for  any  time.  I  recollected  also,  that  M.  Bessel, 
who  perfected  and  presides  over  the  astronomy  of  our 
age,  expressed  some  doubt  respecting  the  geographical 
position  ot'  Tobolsk,  where  Chappe  D'Auteruclie  ob- 
served in  1761  the  transit  of  Venus.  It  struck  me 
that,  perhaps,  the  determination  of  this  point,  carefully 
made  anew,  mi^^ht  contribute  towards  fixin*^  with 
more  certainty  the  unit  of  measure  of  our  system,  the 
distance  of  the  sun  from  the  earth. 

Some  trials  of  boring  which  \\  e  made  during  the 
first  days  of  our  stay  here,  in  the  garden  of  our 
dwelling  near  the  middle  of  the  lower  town,  showed, 
at  first,  a  black,  unctuous,  peat-like  earth  which,  for 
six  feet  down,  was  only  moist,  while  water  stagnated 
lower  down  in  the  stratum  to  the  depth  of  sixteen  feet, 
and  collected  immediately  in  the  holes.  But,  below 
the  depth  of  sixteen  feet  begins  again  the  dry,  fine 
earth  of  Tyumen  (see  p.  30S.  ),  which,  on  the  top  of 
the  hills  of  Tobolsk,  occupies  the  surface.  Thus  it 
appears  that  the  low  flat,  enclosed  between  the  bend 
of  the  river  nrul  the  steep  side  of  the  hills,  underwent 
but  a  gradual  change  from  bog  to  habitable  ground. 
Creeks  and  canals  stiU  stretch  inwards  from  the 
Irtuish,  where  it  flows  northwards,  the  only  part  of 
the  river  immediately  bordered  by  the  lower  streets. 
The  most  considerable  of  these  creeks  lies  close  to  the 
foot  of  the  hill.    Its  mouth  is  suthciently  navigable 
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to  serve  as  a  harbour  for  the  river-craft.  A  bridge  on 
piles  near  the  middle  of  the  lower  town,  leads  across 
it  to  the  ravine  ascending  the  Chuvashian  promontory; 
but  further  east,  it  is  lost  in  fens,  fran  which,  during 
the  floods,  a  second  drain,  also  above  the  landing- 
place  of  the  ferry,  extends  to  the  Irtuish. 

The  Bazaar,  with  ample  out-buildings  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  liiai  ket-place,  stands  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  harbour,  l^ctwecTi  it  ,'nid  the  great  river.  In  the 
market-place  are  the  council-houRe  and  <^oino  other 
public  offices.  But,  further  south  up  the  river,  the 
best  situations  on  the  Irtuish  are  occupied  by  the 
most  important  of  the  public  buildings,  the  wooden 
houses  of  sailors  and  fishermen,  however,  being 
mingled  with  them,  while  in  the  middle  of  the  town 
no  one  would  suspect  the  vicinity  of  the  water.  In 
the  grand  row  along  the  river  are  the  houses  and 
yards  of  the  post-office,  erected  on  a  colossal  scale 
proportioned  to  the  immense  extent  of  that  circle  of 
communication,  the  centre  of  which  is  here ;  tlicn, 
after  some  wooden  buildings,  follow  the  walls  of  a 
convent  destroyed,  by  fire,  portions  of  which  have 
been  repaired  and  converted  into  an  hospital  and 
poor*house.  After  this  comes  the  house  of  the  go- 
vernor-general of  Siberia,  the  grand  fa9ades  of  which 
call  to  mind  the  tastefiil  simplicity  which  charac- 
terises the  modem  architecture  of  European  Russia, 
A  long  row  of  cannon  in  good  condition,  which  point 
towards  the  open  market-place  on  the  land  side,  have 
hitlicrto  served  only  for  ornament.  Yet  in  Tobolsk, 
as  the  centre  of  Western  Siberia,  a  corps  of  artillery, 
which  is  distributed  along  the  frontiers,  has  its  head 
quarters ;  and  they  seem  more  tliaii  sufficient  for  the 
protection  of  the  country  so  long  as  the  plan  is  to 
maintain  the  southern  frontiers,  and  not  to  extend 
them. 

Several  broad  roads,  with  log-ways  in  the  middle 
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and  on  the  sides,  lead  from  the  river  eastwards,  and 
are  crossed  at  right  angles  by  similar  roads  running 
parallel  with  the  stream.  Churches  of  stone  and 
Htile  chapels  stand  generally  at  the  cross-ways,  where 

markets  are  often  held  in  the  open  spaces.  In  this 
part  of  the  town  are  to  he  seen  only  wooden  houses ; 
but  there  is  suuiethinL'"  very  strikinof  in  the  difierence, 
even  externally,  between  the  coiiiturtable  dwellinirs 
and  the  subordinate  buildings,  which,  with  the  yard 
and  wooden  fence  encircling  all,  constitute  the  home- 
stead. A  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  in- 
habitants of  Tobolsk  taught  us  to  recognise,  in  this 
seclusion,  ampleness  of  plan  and  independence  of 
establishment,  an  essential  feature  in  their  mode  of 
life.  Here  the  great  confederation  of  a  town  must, 
of  necessity,  fall  asunder  into  small  and  independent 
circles.  Ahliough  no  citizen  of  Tobolsk  possesses 
serfs,  yet  nobody  has  any  difficulty  in  getting  do- 
mestics fully  as  much  subservient  to  him,  in  fact, 
wlio,  seeing  that  their  own  efforts  and  possessions  are 
not  sufiicient  for  their  support  in  the  season  of  want, 
are  ready  to  attach  themselves  to  a  comfortable 
household,  and  to  purchase  by  their  services  a  refuge 
from  care  and  suffering.  They  are,  for  the  most  part, 
solitary  Russian  exiles,  or  Kirgis,  driven  here  by  the 
vicissitudes  of  fortune,  who  attach  themselves  as 
servants  to  families  in  Tobolsk.  They  often  marry, 
and  yet  remain  cheerfully  in  the  house  of  the  master 
whom  they  have  chosen. 

It  may  have  been  the  persuasion,  which  here  rapidly 
acquires  stren  Grth,  that  the  local  peculiarities  of  social 
life  are  strictly  natural,  and  founded  on  necessity 
arising  out  of  the  climate,  which  rendered  every 
acquaintance  with  a  new  circle  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Tobolsk  a  source  of  the  most  tranquillising  and 
soothing  impresttons.  And,  indeed,  now,  as  winter 
was  beginning,  we  felt,  for  the  first  time  in  Rttsaia, 
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aln:''«c  a  wr^a  to  remain  sxiTL  It  U  agreeable  to  qI><- 
aerv.*  b:'v  ni'ioii  to  the  pirpjec  are  the  prep«r8ti0ns 
cmiie  ^.^r  tile  ct-'ding  coctctst  with  the  elements ;  how, 
snrr*  Gr.»lei  with  ?wi  aniple  stock  of  proTiaoiia,  and 

b:^-^':^r.  'L*^  'wiLI.^  .:f  LI'S  WLum  house,  every  one 
:?*-  _r-::;  cvrr^iln  .rrl-^LJ  lit  V :<•:;. >ry ;  and  there  set'ins 
r.'  l^TZ  t  r         t*:  "wrish,  uri^ess  that  tlu-  -now 

w  '.l  i  cut  ^  L!-  :  •  r.>  r_  ^  ab>«  lur^^^ly  from  the  rest 
ot  thir  w.>rii.  th^ic  wiiiirT  siorni^,  beating  in  vsun 
arainst  his  jecur?  bulwarks^  a^ord  him  the 

f !  : L-ir-  r:"  a  3cr«>i:j  c  i:-ra:?t.  The  phrsieal  pkasore 
which  the  bcars»  and  sdli  more  the  gr^arkxis  bur- 
p^win;;  anIm£iL»«  mar  he  suppotwd  to  fed  wlien  the 
mow  6m  cov-»r»  ap  their  Rcreats^  may  perfaapa  be 
nnit^^l  with  the  n^^bler  du&rmd  of  solitude,  to  give  the 
to-5^-lLv  ot'  T.  h  I-k  i:*'  ^^rcuILir  acrteable  character. 

}h:r>\  one  cl-  irly  Ji-*:»rm5,  t  r  the  fir^t  time,  in  the 
Ku--::ins  a  >irijnlar  mixrure  vt  inJok-nt  sbunumg  ol 
Lib"iir  i^-ith  ti  e  in'>^t  ennrjetio  efforts  ot  mind  and 
bridv  to  satiatv  the  chkt'  neei-ssiries.  Aciireness  and 
viiro?3r  of  mind  are  exen^nl,  m  order  that  he  who 
mak'  >  the  efibrt  mar  be  able  to  retun  as  soon  as 
possible  to  a  state  of  assured  re«t,  and  the  limit 
of  care  and  forethought  is,  at  the  utmost,  a  year. 
As  to  the  continual  perfecting  of  the  physical  and 
iDtelleetnal  condition  of  the  indiridoal,  it  is  never 
tbofi^rht  of,  since  every  new  period  brings  back  the 
same  cares  which  fill^-d  the  preceding  one.  and  exer- 
cisi-s  and  dcvtlnp-  the  "M  nergies  wliicii  were  just 
siitfif  i«  nt  for  the  purpose.  The  chief  attention  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Tobolsk  is  devoted  to  sustenance  and 
to  warmth  :  it  must  not,  therefore,  be  thought  extra- 
ordinary if,  in  a  description  of  that  town,  the  subjects 
of  fcjod  and  clothing  be  much  enlai*ged  on,  as  on  the 
choice  and  mode  of  prc»curing  these  depeands  many 
a  peculiarity  of  the  land  and  its  inhabitants. 

Our  occupations,  during  the  first  few  days  after 
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our  arrival,  kept  us  chiefly  in  the  lower  part  of  To- 
bolsk, and  some  time  elapsed  before  pressing  invita- 
tions induced  as  to  ascend  to  the  older  streets  on  the 
hills,  the  distinguishing  character  of  which  shall  be 
related  hereafter. 

We  found  in  the  Governor-general,  Velyamfnov,  from 
the  first  moment  of  our  acquaintance  with  liim,  not 
only  a  Iricndly  inclination  to  favour  every  detail  of  our 
plans,  but  from  social  intercourse  with  him  also,  we 
derived  a  rich  store  of  various  information.  He  had 
been  very  recently  sent  from  the  happy  valleys  of 
Georgia,  on  the  fertile  southern  slopes  of  Caucasus,  to 
the  pliuns  of  Tobolsk  and  the  cold  bank  of  the  Irtuish ; 
and  at  both  points  of  the  empire,  in  themselves 
equally  interesting,  an  innate  spirit  of  inquiry,  as 
well  aa  a  sense  of  official  duty,  impelled  him  to  pene- 
trate into  the  peculiarities  of  the  land  and  its  inhabit- 
ants. Of  the  other  Government  officers  also,  a  great 
many  had  but  recently  arrived  from  the  soiitliern 
provinces,  and  they  often  talked  of  the  hery  Georgian 
wines,  which  have  been  veiy  lately  found  capable, 
with  better  management,  of  bearing  the  carriage  to 
Northern  Russia,  of  the  famed  steel  arms  of  that 
country,  as  well  as  of  the  combats  between  the 
spirited,  inflexible  Circassians,  and.  the  smart,  dex- 
terous Don  Eosaks;  and  they  made  comparisons 
between  Caucasus  and  the  country  round  Tobolsk, 
where  Russian  hardihood  had  to  contend  with  stern 
nature  and  not  with  human  passions ;  they  touched, 
also,  on  the  importance  of  the  river  navigation,  and 
of  the  fisheries  of  the  Irtuish ;  of  the  trade  with  the 
good-natured  inhabitants  of  the  north, — the  Ostyaks, 
—  and  of  the  very  scanty  information  possessed  in 
Tobolsk,  respecting  the  manners  aiil  in  odes  of  think- 
ing of  those  peaceable  Ichthyophagi.  They  expressed 
their  hopes  that  the  limits  of  agriculture,  northwards 
of  Tobolsk,  would  be  much  extended,  and  looked  for- 
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ward  to  the  return  of  a  gurveyor,  who  had  gone  by 
wat<?r  the  preceding  week  tu  Jk-resov  to  surve}"  and 
lay  out  for  the  Russian  traders  settled  there  a  piece 
of  ground  for  tillage. 

The  ferry  of  the  Irtuish  is  bi^r  with  fate  for  the 
numerous  exiles  who  annually  cross  it,  for  it  is  this 
passage  which  is  first  considered  as  the  fiymbol  of 
political  death;  but  for  others,  also,  it  enjoys  a  much 
bruited-  importance,  in  consequence  of  the  law  which 
grants  to  every  one  who  offers  himself  for  public  ser- 
vice in  Siberia  Proper,  a  step  in  promotion  on  cross- 
ing the  Irtuish.  Hence  the  passion  of  the  ChiwjH&biey 
or  love  of  rank,  drives  a  crowd  of  officers  annually 
from  the  capitals  of  the  mother  country  to  Tobolsk, 
and  thence  further  into  tlie  interior  of  Siberia.  For 
thL'  enjoyment  of  the  promised  advantage,  after  their 
return  home  also,  there  is  reijuired  only  a  three  years' 
residence  in  their  solitary  abodes ;  and,  as  the  tem- 
perament and  early  acquired  bent  of  character  of 
this  dasSy  rarely  allow  of  their  relishing  the  peculiar 
pleasures  of  Siberian  life,  they  aeldom  protract  theur 
stay  beyond  the  required  time.  The  land  in  which 
they  are  employed  in  regulating  internal  relations, 
and  in  endeavouring  to  contribute  to  the  public  wel- 
fare, is  regarded  by  them,  merely  as  a  soldier  regards 
his  winter  quarters  in  war,  or  a  traveller  his  temporary 
resting  place. 

For  the  proper  management  of  affairs,  therefore, 
an  enlightened,  earnest,  and  vigorous  uprightness, 
such  as  characterises  M.  Velyami'nov,  would  be  ob- 
viously an  indispensable  requisite,  if  it  were  not  that 
the  influence  of  a  troop  of  officials  is  here  next  to 
nothing ;  for  in  Tobolsk,  so  simple  are  the  lives^  and 
so  few  the  wants  of  the  permanent  inhabitants,  that 
the  Government  seldom  has  an  opportunity  of  med- 
dling with  them.  The  business  of  the  officers  is  con- 
fined to  the  collection  of  the  Yaskk,  or  tribute  oi  iuis, 
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which  is  levied  only  on  the  aboriginal  tribes ;  to  the 
direction  of  the  post,  and  other  institutions  of  public 
utility.    Here  tiie  class  of  Russians  who  wear  uiu- 

form,  appear  in  some  measure  to  be  only  a  kind  of 
memorial  of  the  mother-country ;  for  the  patriarchal 
forms  of  free  republics  still  prevail,  as  well  for  re- 
ciprocal intercourse,  as  for  the  internal  inanagcrnent 
of  families.  Every  one  gains  something,  either  by 
drawing  upon  nature,  or  by  trade,  or,  as  is  more 
commonly  the  case,  by  both  together.  We  have  often 
beard  it  said  in  Russia  by  well-informed  men,  that 
Catherine  had  once  a  particular  fancy  for  the  project 
of  giving  Siberia  a  constitution  like  that  of  the  North 
American  States-.  Such  a  thought  could  have  re- 
4Bnlted  only  from  a  thorough  comprehension  of  the 
country  and  its  inhabitants ;  and  so  naturally  adapted 
is  it  to  their  condition,  that  to  make  Siberia  a  re- 
public, little  more  would  be  reqiii>ite  than  to  add  the 
title  to  the  present  state  of  things. 

A  most  important  portion  of  the  constant  popula- 
tion of  Tobolsk,  and  to  us  by  far  the  most  agreeable, 
is  formed  by  families  of  German  descent.  They  are 
numerous  in  the  official  class ;  and  so  decidedly  does 
the  influence  of  national  temperament  develop  itself^ 
that  these  always  take  pleasure  in  whatever  cha- 
racterises Siberia,  and  but  rarely,  and  unwillingly^ 
change  their  homes  for  European  Russia.  The  plea- 
surable hours  which  we  spent  in  these  peaoetul  cireles, 
constantly  led  us  to  speak  of  the  total  difference  be- 
tween the  position  of  the  Germans  in  St.  Petersburg 
and  those  in  Tobolsk.  Here  is  no  longer  seen  any 
trace  of  an  effort  to  adhere  to  the  customs  of  the 
mother  country ;  on  the  contrary,  the  strangers  fol- 
low, with  prudent  flexibility,  the  example  of  the 
people  among  whom  they  have  settled,  and,  like  these, 
exert  all  their  strength  only  to  bring  their  riches 
closer  round  them.   It  is  not  easy  to  distinguish 
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between  the  household  of  a  genuine  Siberian  feniily, 

and  that  of  a  German,  but  the  mode  of  livin  L^  of  the 
Russian  ufliccr  differs  widely  from  both,  for  he  strug- 
gles hard  a<^ainst  frugal  siin|ilicity ;  and  during  his 
short  sojourn  here,  clings  witii  increased  fondness  to 
whatever  luxury  he  still  retains. 

It  is  only  to  the  religious  creed  of  their  forefathers 
that  the  Germans  have  adhered  steadfastly ;  and  it 
would  appear  even,  that  the  return  to  primssval  sim- 
plicity of  life,  brought  about  by  irresistible  natural 
circumstances,  has  revived  in  them  the  inL^ty  also  of 
the  middle  ages.  It  is,  therefore,  at  first,  the  more 
surpriwng,  that  there  does  not  exist  here,  as  in  the 
towns  which  we  liad  already  visited,  any  coolness  or 
antipathy  between  the  Russians  and  the  Gcrniaiis, 
although  the  former  are  as  devotedly  attached  here  as 
elsewhere  to  the  Greek  church.  But  under  natural 
circumstances  so  stem,  the  material  of  life  becomes  so 
essential  and  engrossing,  as  to  fonn  a  sufficient  point 
of  union  for  all  who  participate  in  the  common  cares. 
Besides,  the  pec^le  here  —  at  least  in  the  town — are 
much  more  accustomed  than  the  bulk  of  the  com* 
munity  in  European  Russia,  to  consider  the  earth  as 
not  being  the  exclusive  property  of  the  Sclavonians; 
because  either  they  were  the  most  active-minded  men, 
or  tliose  who  had  learned  most  from  the  vicissitudes 
of  fortune,  who  being  banished  into  Siberia,  founded 
the  families  which  are  now  looked  up  to  as  the  most 
ancient  and  respectable ;  besides,  there  were  among 
them  at  an  early  period,  a  number  of  foreigners,  whose 
posterity,  though  outwardly  changed  completely  into 
Russians,  yet  having  imbibed,  unconsciously  perhaps, 
their  Others'  sentiments,  are  Httle  disposed  to  nourish 
national  antipathies.  We  were  soon  known  amoog 
the  people  as  the  new  Germans;"  and  a  report  was 
spread  that  we  had  come  to  Tobolsk  to  look  for  Ye^ 
mak's  golden  armour.    Our  boring  operations  at 
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diilercnt  points  of  the  town  had  probably  given  rise  to 
this  rumour. 

With  southern  winds,  several  heavy  falls  of  snow- 
had  taken  place  up  to  the  9th  of  October.  Then  the 
wind  blew  from  the  north  for  a  few  hours;  and  in  the 
course  of  the  three  following  days,  the  barometer  con- 
tinually rising,  the  wind  shifted  from  N.  W.  to  W., 
then  to  S.W.,  and  so  round  again  to  the  S.  Heavy 
clouds  now  hung  low,  and  rain  continued  during  the 
12th  and  13th  of  October,  till  again  the  wind  changed 
from  S.  to  X.,  and  then,  at  length,  on  the  14th  of  Oc- 
tober, when  it  was  from  the  W.,  and  the  barometer 
iiiM(l  i  -iti  ly  high,  the  clouds  for  the  first  time  dis- 
persed. Currents  of  air  irom  the  E.  were  observed 
only  temporarily  and  in  gusts,  just  before  the  west 
wind  set  in. 

It  was  on  the  15th  of  October,  therefore,  imme- 
diately afiier  sunset,  that  we  first  began  to  observe  the 
stars,  in  order  to  determine  the  geographical  position 
of  the  place.    The  yard  belund  our  dwelling,  dose 

to  the  church  Rojdestvo,  where  we  had  already  com- 
pleted our  magnetic  observations,  was  now  also  se- 
lected, in  the  first  instance,  for  our  geugraphical  deter- 
minations, although  we  had  little  liopf  that  wt»  rould, 
from  this  point,  draw  any  conclusions  respecting  the 
observatory  of  Ghappe,  the  site  of  which  it  was  so 
desirable  for  astronomical  purposes  to  ascertain.  To 
make  this  out,  we  were  not  sparing  of  anxious  in- 
quiries; but  no  one  whom  we  met  with  could  give  us  ^ 
any  account  of  the  matter.  We  were  referred  at  last 
to  a  MS.  chronicle  of  Tobolsk,  the  only  one  which 
escaped  the  fire  that  destroyed  the  lower  town  in 
1  787.  A  Russian  citizen  wrote  this  register,  with 
the  name  of  lyetopis,  or  Annals,  proposing  to  cha- 
racterise every  year  by  at  least  one  event  of  import- 
ance. The  march  through  the  town,  of  the  crews 
under  Veering's  command,  who  were  to  navigate  and 
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expl<ire  the  sea  of  Okhotsk,  was  relat*  d  verv  circnm- 
starstially,  and  » a  -  ti  individual  meruU  rs  ui  the  ex- 
pediti«aii,  who  hud  >{>*.'nt  some  time  in  Tobolsk,  were 
mentioned  bv  name.  Before  all  others  is  named  the 
kind-hearted  Steller,  who  was  umvenally  regarded  in 
Siberia  with  the  same  love  and  respect  that  were  felt 
towards  him  by  the  learned  in  Europe.  As  to  the 
objects  of  our  inquiry,  however,  we  learned  nothing } 
for,  although  some  events  of  1761  are  recounted,  in 
the  last  page  of  the  part  which  is  extant,  yet  there 
is  not  a  word  in  it  respectins;  the  transit  of  Venus,  or 
Chappr's  arrival  in  Toi>oK>k.  Wliether  it  was  that 
b<>  iiRonipi'chenaiblc  an  event  as  the  establish nit-nt  of 
an  ob&ervatorv,  and  the  erection  of  mysterious  instru- 
ments,  made  the  author  feel  disgusted  with  the  his- 
torian's task,  or  whether  death  interrupted  his  labours, 
remains  undecided. 

October  16 — 23 — In  the  spacious  market-place 
before  our  dwelling,  was  to  be  seen  every  morning  a 
numerous  assemblage  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  ad- 
joining country.  There  were  Russian  peasants,  and, 
less  frequently,  Tatars,  who  supplied  the  town  with 
tlie  productions  of  the  soil.  The  waggons,  hiden 
with  hay  and  wood  for  fuel,  were  now  the  most 
numerous.  At  this  time  of  the  vear,  kitclien  veixe- 
tables  are  rarely  l^rougla  to  market ;  and  a  good 
stock  of  fermented  cabbage  (sowerkrout)  is  to  the 
townspeople  indispensable.  The  pickling  of  vege- 
tables and  fruits  does  not  seem  to  be  veiy usual  here; 
and  it  is  only  on  feast-days  and  great  occasions,  or  at 
the  tables  of  the  rich,  that  one  sees,  besides  kale,  a 
few  other  vegetables  which  are  kept  from  the  summer 
in  cold  cellars.  The  most  esteemed  of  these  is  a 
very  aromatic,  yellow,  conical  root,  measuring  four  or 
five  inches  in  its  greatest  diameter.  It  is  seldom  that 
even  beef  is  brought  into  the  to^vn  at  this  season  ;  but 
every  one  has  either  a  sufficient  stock  of  it  already, 
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or  else  he  buys  it  of  the  flesh-dealers  in  the  6<56tinoi 
dvor,  or  bazaar,  who  obtiun  by  barter  in  summer  from 
the  inhabitants  of  the  sonthem  government,  and 

especially  from  the  Kirgis,  whole  herds  of  cuttle,  the 
flesh  of  which  they  store  in  ice  cellars.  Every  house- 
hold is  well  pn>\  idcd  with  com  for  the  preparation  of 
Quas  ;  and  in  a  particular  division  of  the  bazaar,  flour 
is  the  staple  article  of  a  constant  trade. 

Kound  the  buildings  of  the  G6stinoi  dvor,  and  in 
the  open  air,  a  great  variety  of  wares  are  constantly 
ofler^  for  sale  to  the  passers  by,  at  the  low^t  price, 
by  the  poorer  towns-people.  They  are  chiefly  articles 
of  dress  of  cheap  matexialsy  made  by  the  women  of 
(he  humbler  dassea,  and  sold  singly  as  opportunity 
allows.  Stomachers,  lined  with  fur,  and  ^r  collars, 
are  purchased  here  eagerly  by  the  country  2>eople. 
Hare  skins,  thouErh  exceedingly  cheap,  are  mTich  es- 
tecnieJ  for  their  warmth ;  but  the  summer  skins,  of 
as  hro^^  n  a  colour  as  is  usual  in  Germany,  and  which 
at  this  season  were  the  pircvailing  kind,  have  little 
value,  as  the  hair  does  not  hold ;  at  a  later  season 
the  white  and  durable  winter  skins  grow  abundant. 
Generally  speaking,  the  snow-white  furs  of  the  winter 
hare,  and  the  stone*fox  (Oanis  lagopus,  pes^z,  Buss.) 
appeared  to  be  the  especial  &vourites  of  women  of 
the  humble  classes,  and  with  these  they  always  line 
and  trim  the  neck  and  sleeves  of  the  short  jackets  of 
light-blue  Chinese  cloth,  which,  under  the  names  of 
tyelogr<5ika  and  dushugreika,  they  wear  over  all. 

Men,  too,  i>ai'ticularly  Kosaks  and  old  soldiers,  are 
to  be  seen  in  the  same  place,  employed  in  similar 
dealings;  retailing  sometimes  raw  materials,  some- 
times manufactured  articles,  which  in  the  course  of 
their  travels  they  have  picked  up  by  barter  with  the 
aboriginal  inhabitants.  From  these  occasional  dealers 
may  be  obtained,  at  a  much  cheaper  rate  than  from 
the  merchants  of  the  G^Sstinoi  dvor,  the  manifold 
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varieties  of  the  Teindeer-sldii,  together  with  complete 

suits  of  clothes  made  of  them,  in  the  Ostyak  fashion ; 
fewau's  down,  also,  and  the  blackish,  glistening  plumage 
of  the  Colyinl)Us  arcticus  Llnmem  (Cepphus  arcticus 
Pallas),  and  of  other  water-birds,  which  the  richer 
town's-people  often  use  to  cover  their  caps,  as  bdng 
at  once  waterproof  and  omameutaL 

Here,  as  in  the  more  eastern  parts  of  northern 
Asia,  among  the  free  SibenaA-KoasianB,  instead  of 
the  system  of  contracting  for  services,  usual  in  the 
mother  country,  recourse  is  had  to  an  avocation 
quite  as  shifting,  and  as  various.  This  business  is 
very  significantly  denoted  in  Siberia,  by  the  term 
promuid^  a  word  hardly  k^o^^^l  in  Euroj)i  an  Kusisia, 
which,  exactly  analo<^ous  in  derivation  tu  the  (rrcek 
work  TT^ofxrfisia,  signifies  every  kind  of  inventive  and 
active  care  for  the  future.  With  the  exception  of 
agriculture,  whatever  assures  an  individual  a  branch 
of  business,  whether  it  be  hunting  or  fishing,  or  the 
digging  for  precious  minerals,  or  trade  with  the 
native  tribes,  comes  under  this  denomination.  Even 
the  first  Russian  adventurers  took  a  pride,  and  with 
good  reason,  in  the  new-found  appellation  of  Pr6- 
miiishlenlki,  or  discoverers,  as  they  dispersed  them- 
selves, not  without  subtle  intentions,  through  countries 
but  little  kiinwti  to  them,  and  occupied  by  aboriginal 
tribes  who  wwa  thv'w  deadly  enemies.  Then  they 
soon  found  either  sonietiiing  profitable  in  the  natural 
productions  of  the  place,  or  employing  all  the  arts  of 
an  engaging  carriage,  and  the  allurements  of  a  trade 
at  that  time  very  confined,  they  at  length  won  the 
confidence  of  the  good-natured  owners  of  the  soil. 
They  brought  back  with  them  not  only  rich  presents, 
often  contrary  to  all  eacpectation,  but  it  even  some- 
times  happened  that  they  induced  their  new  ac* 
quaintances  to  bring  every  year  to  the  Russians  in 
their  neighbourhood,  a  quantity  of  valuable  furs,  to 
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them  an  easy  task.  The  talent  of  the  fathers  has 
•  descended  on  the  sons,  and  to  this  day  the  expression 
*'  to  find  somctliing  out  "  (to  discover  some  new  art 
or  resource)  is  the  general  watchword  of  all  the  men 
in  Siberia,  and,  from  its  deep  influence  on  their  cha- 
racter, will  be  frequently  referred  to  in  the  sequel  of 
this  Darrative.  In  like  manner  the  helplessness  of  a 
person  wholly  without  ability,  is  expressed  by  saying 
that  he  is  not  capable  of  finding  any  thing  out. 

It  would  be  far  from  correct  to  translate  the  term 
prvSmtUshlenik  by  freebooter,  for  in  these  frequent 
and  usual  expeditions  into  the  country,  no  force  nor 
proceeding  of  a  hostile  character  was  ever  had  re- 
course to,  nor  is  it  ever  done  now ;  the  unwearied 
and  constant  exercise  ut  su})erior  bodily  strength  is 
confined  rather  to  the  labours  of  industry ;  but  in  his 
intercourse  with  the  natives,  the  pr6muishlenik  em- 
ploys only  the  peaceful  arts  of  the  trader. 

The  men  of  Tobolsk  engage  with  much  heartiness 
in  killing  the  wild-fowl,  which  is  so  numerous  in  the 
neighbourhood,  that  at  this  season  partridges  and 
heath-cock  are  ordinary  food  with  aU  classes  of  the 
inhabitants.  The  large  ptarmigan,  also,  becomes  in 
the  depth  of  winter  extremely  pltHtiiul  hi  tlie  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  the  town.  But  they,  as  well  as 
the  German  pheasant  (Tetrao  tetrix),  and  the  coek  of 
the  woods  (T.  urogallus),  arc  brought  at  all  seasons 
from  the  country  of  the  Ostyaks  turther  north.  The 
universal  enjoyment  of  these  and  various  other  kinds 
of  food,  which  in  Europe  are  reserved  for  the  most 
part  for  the  &yourites  of  fortune  (jSl  xai  (Aoxapts 
grodlovo-f),  cannot  fail  to  remind  one  of  the  opinion 
asserted  by  Paulus  JotIus,  who,  already  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  sixteenth  century,  speaking  of  what  he  had 
himself  witnessed,  maintained  that  the  Russian  people 
lived  not  so  much  in  elaborate  elegance  as  in  the 
richest  superfluity,  lor  their  tables  were  always  sup- 
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4  9°*5Ii.,  and,  excepting  as   to  the  disturbino- 
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,f?.'-  fluence  which  maj  have  been  exercised  by  the  // , 
truding  water,  this  experiment  seems  entitled  to  th 


/fullest  confidence.     But  we  had  to 


th 


k- inxivoi;    v.v^uina^;in.v:.         JJUL     >Vt;     IliKl     lO     rejOlCC  lU   

✓P^v^^ -jomplete  success  of  a  second  trial;  for  we  bored  ii^^ 
. "^j^r^'f^^he  perfectly  dry  soil  on  the  hill,  near  where  the  tii'ci 
^^!^»ad  been,  to  tlie  de  pth  of  30*5  feet,  and  when,  aftoj^ 
tting  tlie  apparatus  stand  for  five  hours,  we  drew  i^^ 


^^'^f  rapidly,  we  saw  it  quickly  covered  with  aqucoii^ 
^       jlf^ur  (the  outer  air  having  a  temperature  of  8*^  ^^•)^ 

the  tlierniometer  remained  for  a  long  time  uii  

^mged  at  l°-8  K. 
^ffT^O'lie  engineers  of  the  roads  who  reside  in  Tobolsl^^ 
^^\jr  vl  us  most  cheerfully  in  making  these  experiments^^ 

stated  many  facts  from  their  own  experienc-Q^ 
^t*^^^*matory  of  the  results  which  we  had  obtaiuo 

in  rr  fhn  Inr^nl  tPtYir»prn  tiirn  of  tllP  p-rouud.  He 


Idin 

1  for  the  roads,  or  raising  the  logs  wbi 
roads.     That  such  phenomena  are  mix 
3  end  of  autumn  is  here  attributed  to  - 
summer  rains 


the  5 


//VV  the' summer  rains  and  not  to 
-^Wperature  of  the  air,  which  penetrates  t 

week  iust  passed  over, 

///^t  noon  was  from  9  to  lu      '  „ 

to  the  clear  skies  -hicVfoUo- 
'  ^f^y^  brought  the  rain.  J^^e  ^J^^ 
t  f:  more  decisive.  tne  ^ 
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plied,  and  at  the  most  trifling  cost,  with  kinds  of  food 
which  none  but  tlie  most  luxurious  and  prodigal 
amon*]^  ns  ever  thought  of  procuring.*  What  he 
said  then  of  Kussia  in  reference  to  game,  which  in 
western  Europe  at  that  time  appears  to  have  been 
already  the  exclusive  property  of  privileged  grandees, 
as  well  as  to  the  abundance  of  fine  fish  in  the  rivers, 
iB  a  picture  of  the  ordinary  resources  of  Tobolsk 
at  the  present  day. 

Swan*s  fiesb  is  rarely  eaten  in  Tobolsk  unless 
salted,  and  on  that  account  it  is  but  little  esteemed. 
It  is  obtained  in  this  state  from  tlie  Russian  settlers 
along  the  Irtuish  and  Obi,  who,  in  autumn,  stretch 
nets  0T1  the  side  of  the  stream,  in  places  where  they 
have  cleared  away  the  wood,  and  then,  rowing  down 
in  foggy  weather,  they  drive  the  swans  and  flocks  of 
other  water-fowl  into  these  snares.  They  throw  the 
enormous  stock  of  game  thus  procured  into  pits  care- 
lessly dug  near  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  have  re- 
course to  it  in  time  of  want,  not  being  over  nice  if  it 
be  somewhat  tainted.  A  few  who  are  more  stirring 
and  thrifty  salt  the  palatable  food,  and  carry  it  to  the 
'towns  at  some  distance.  Ju  like  manner,  the  eggs  of 
several  kinds  of  duck  are  sold  in  Tobolsk  for  a  mere 
trifle,  yet  not  in  such  abundance  a>  t  otally  to  sup- 
plant domestic  poultry;  for  tlie  latter  are  taken  great 
care  of  during  the  winter,  and  are  often  kept  even 
in  the  warmed  rooms  of  the  house.  For  preserving 
the  eggs  of  wild  fowl,  the  people  here  want  the  effec- 
tual means  which  the  Russians  on  the  Eastern  Sea 
derive  from  the  whale  iat. 

At  the  feasts  which  our  Mends  in  Tobolsk  gave  on 
several  occasions,  either,  as  was  generally  the  case,  by 
way  of  religious  celebrations,  or  else  to  conunemorate 

*  Pauli  Jovii  dc  l(^at.  Basilii  magni  PriDcip.  Moscov^  ad  Clementcm 
Vn.  Pootific  Mtt.  liber,  in  Comawiit.  rer.  Mmcot.  p.  170. 
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some  public  or  private  event)  the  direct  influence  of 
the  church  upon  the  kitchen  was  very  manifest ;  for, 
in  order  to  represent  the  superstitious  meat,  or  pirbg 
(from  pir,  a  festival),  exactly  according  to  the  dietetic 
prescriptions  generally  accepted,  the  most  curious 
variety  of  vegetable  and  animal  ingredients  were  in- 
closed in  dough,  of  different  degrees  of  fineness.  The 
correct  and  orthodox  prc[niration  of  this  chief  viand 
seemed  to  satisfy  the  consciences  of  the  faithful,  and 
they  did  not  stickle  much  about  the  uther  dishes,  of 
which,  indeed,  they  ate  less.  Along  with  the  usual 
berry  wines,  good  European  wines,  also,  are  generally 
to  be  had  here,  of  which  the  stronger,  and  conse- 
quently the  most  easily  preserved  from  the  frost,  are 
brought  here  on  sledges,  and  so  undergo  much  less 
enhancement  of  price  than  other  liquors  liable  to 
congelation. 

The  resources  for  the  table  furnished  by  the  trade 
with  Southern  Asia,  are,  from  long  usage,  become  so  in- 
dispensable, that  they  are  looked  upon  as  if  they  were 
the  produce  of  the  country.  The  most  important  of 
all  is  tea,  —  a  comfort  which  no  townsman  is  willing 
to  relinquish.  The  Bdnyi,  or  vapour  baths,  them- 
selves are  not  more  sure  of  being  included  in  the 
bouse  furniture,  of  even  the  most  frugal,  than  the 
pewter  tea-pots,  known  in  Russia  by  the  name  of 
Samav&r,  or  self-boilers.  Perhaps  an  instinctive  sense 
of  the  beneficial  character  of  whatever  tends  in  this 
climate  to  promote  perspiration,  prompts  to  both 
kinds  of  indulgence ;  but,  while  the  energetic  vapour 
baths  are  here  used  but  once  a  week,  tea  is  taken  at 
least  twice  a  day;  and  in  summer,  as  well  as  w^inter, 
the  family  assemble  at  certain  hours  for  that  |)ur}>ose. 
Among  the  middle  classes,  the  family  and  servants 
take  tea  together.  Otherwise,  there  is  sure  to  be 
a  samav^r  in  the  izba,  or  servants'  apartment.  In 
the  evenings,  and  on  festive  occasions,  conserves  of 
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various  kinds  are  served  with  the  tea,  after  the  Chinese 
fashion.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  the  nut  of  the 
stone  pine  or  Cembro  niit^  a  Siberian  production; 
then  a  great  number  of  fruits  from  Southern  Russia 
in  £urope,  prepared  in  Chinese  sugar  (ledinez,  ice- 
like, from  lild,  ice),  and  which  are  carried  here,  under 
the  name  of  Var^nia  (confection),  in  the  course  of  a 
very  active  and  constant  trade.  The  fruits  of  Buk- 
hara (sec  p.  145.),  as,  for  example,  the  Uruk,  are  here 
dressed  as  vegetables. 

The  elevation  of  the  ground  in  the  nppor  town,  on 
the  hills,  we  determined,  by  means  of  our  barometer, 
to  be  215  feet  above  our  dwelling,  or  240  feet  above 
the  Irtuish.  The  way  up  leads  in  a  deep  cutting 
between  two  high  waUs  of  earth,  and  is  closed  above 
by  a  stone  gateway  with  double  gates.  This  work  is 
said  to  have  been  executed  by  the  Swedish  prisoners 
of  war,  whose  fate  was  decided  at  the  battle  of 
Pultava. 

Lateral  paths  along  the  slope  of  the  hill  conduct 
to  deci)ly  excavated  and  vaulted  aivcrns,  which  are 
now  closed  with  iron  gratings,  and  are  used  by  the 
merchants  as  storehouses.  it  is  not  unlikely  that 
many  of  them  were  originally  the  dwellings  of  monks 
and  hermits.  Above,  on  the  edge  of  the  hill,  we  had 
now  a  nearer  view  of  the  ancient  and  most  stately  of 
the  stone  buildings  which,  from  a  distance,  had  given 
the  iiill  so  conspicuous  an  appearance. 

On  the  right,  as  we  advance,  is  seen  the  abode 
of  the  ecclesiastical  ruler ;  for  adjacent  to  the  great 
cathedral  church,  with  its  five  roundish  cupolas  and 
a  belfry  full  as  high  as  the  liills  of  Tobolsk,  and 
to  several  smaller  convent  cliurclies,  lies  the  wide 
area  or  court  which  surrounds  the  })alace  of  the 
Archier^  or  Archbishop  of  the  western  half  of 
Siberia..  The  roundish  windowed  domes  of  the 
churches  seem  to  indicate  Byzantine  models.  The  chief 
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tower  always  rises  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  church ; 
and  it  would  seem  as  if  the  scanty  means  at  the 

architect's  disposal  had  conduced  to  purity  of  taste, 
for  those  grotesque  decorations  of  the  cupoUis  which  • 
make  the  towers  of  Moscow  look  like  iiiiit4itious  of 
Mongolian  buildings,  arc  never  seen  here. 

In  the  court  of  the  archl^ishop's  ])alace  a  well  is 
sunk  to  the  level  of  the  Irtuish  ;  and  the  walls 
inclosing  the  elevated  part  of  the  town  show  that 
there  was  a  time  when  the  inhabitants  were  intent 
on  securing  themselves  against  the  enemies  who 
lurked  around.  The  old  arsenal  of  Tobolsk  lies 
between  the  most  eastern  church  and  the  nearest 
adjacent  part  of  the  wall. 

On  the  left  of  the  gateway  formerly  stood  the 
house  of  the  governor,  which  was  destroyed  by  fire. 
These  buildings  of  Tobolsk  are  all  of  brick ;  for  the 
harder  component  parts  of  the  earth's  crust  are  here 
utterly  unknown ;  no  stones  or  pehhles  from  the 
mountains  having  reached  these  plains,  either  by  the 
rivers  or  by  any  other  way. 

Several  streets  of  handsome  wooden  houses  run 
northwards,  towards  a  trench  and  a  high  wall  of 
earth,  which,  extending  both  on  the  right  and  the 
left,  terminates  on  the  one  side  at  the  stone  walls  of 
the  town,  and  on  the  other  at  the  steep  slope  of  the 
hill*  Churchyards  extend  from  the  interior  of  the 
town  as  &r  as  the  latter  limit,  towards  boundless 
wastes ;  and  in  the  furthest  north-eastern  angle  lies 
the  German  burial  ground,  ornamented  by  a  few  trees 
and  shrubs. 

A\  e  often  %\  alked  northwards  beyond  the  mound, 
on  the  (  (lL(e  of  the  declivitv  to  the  Irtnish,  which  is 
deeply  iunowed  by  cross  ravines.  In  these  hollows 
some  leafy  bushes  seek  shelter  from  the  wind ;  they 
but  rarely  reach  the  exposed  upper  surface,  which  is 
decked,  however,  by  a  number  of  annual  plants  pre- 
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fcrring  dry  ground.  They  WQre  at  this  time  all  dead, 
killed  by  causes  of  such  sudden  operation,  that  their 
forms  still  remained  perfect.  These  remnants  of  ve- 
getation afford  an  ample  store  of  nutriment  to  the 
larger  kinds  of  game.  Those  sheltered  places  that 
are  well  covered  with  plants,  and  which  favour  the 
growth  of  bushes,  are  called  by  the  Russians  roshchi 
(or  places  gro^vn  upon,  from  rostity^  to  grow).  The 
"WJiter  oozing  out  at  the  surface  of  these  slopes,  perhaps 
helps  to  j)romote  the  arborescent  vegetation  ;  and  it  is 
a  place  of  this  sort  in  the  plain,  which,  under  the 
name  of  Mdryin  shchel  (or  Mary's  glen),  serves  in 
Hummer  as  a  rendezvous  for  the  holiday  folk  of 
Tobolsk,  particularly  because  the  water  which  there 
issues  forth,  offers  an  advantage  to  tea-parties. 

Below  the  town,  also,  at  the  foot  of  the  steep  hill, 
the  njighty  waters  of  the  Irtuish  are  constantly  of  a 
dark  yellow  colour,  and  broadly  distinguished  from 
the  blackish  water  of  the  Tobol ;  which,  visibly  se- 
]>arate,  even  below  the  junction  of  the  two  rivers, 
forms  u  stripe  towards  the  left  bank  of  the  great 
Htream.  Single  fishing-boats  were  to  be  seen  sailing 
with  a  strong  wind  down  the  river. 

'I'he  first  hole  which  we  bored,  in  order  to  de- 
termine the  tempeniture  of  the  ground  at  Tobolsk, 
near  our  ivsidence  in  the  lower  town,  had  led  us,  as 
already  i*elated,  through  a  soil  filled  with  water;  and 
eviM\  the  last  jx)rtion  of  the  vertical  opening,  which 
wa.H  in  itself  dry,  became  soon  filled  with  a  slimy  mud 
from  above.  Nevertheless,  scre^ving  the  thermometer 
tMi  the  eml  of  the  auger,  enclosed  in  a  hollow  iron 
eviimler,  anil  packed  i\>und  with  substances  the  least 
»  ^  .Me  of  eouilueting  heat,  we  forced  it  down  through 
thii  lH»ggy  si)il,  to  the  dee{x?st  point  of  the  hole. 
About  nm>n»  after  having  remained  some  time  in  the 
hole,  the  instrument  Ix'ing  drawn  out  quickly,  showed 

temiK'ratuR*  of  -f  2Mv.,  that  of  the  air  being 
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4  9°-5  R.,  and,  excepting  as  to  the  disturbing  in- 
fluence which  may  have  been  exercised  by  the  in- 
truding water,  this  experiment  seems  entitled  to  the 
fullest  confidence.  But  we  had  to  rejoice  in  the 
complete  success  of  a  second  trial ;  for  we  bored  in 
the  perfectly  dry  soil  on  the  hill,  near  where  the  fire 
had  been,  to  the  depth  of  30*5  feet,  and  when,  after 
letting  the  apparatus  stand  for  five  hours,  we  drew  it 
up  rapidly,  we  saw  it  quickly  covered  with  aqueous 
vapour  (the  outer  air  having  a  temperature  of  8°  R.), 
and  the  thermometer  remained  fur  a  long  time  un- 
changed at  1°*8  R. 

The  engineurs  of  the  road.^  wlio  reside  in  To))olsk, 
aidod  us  most  cheerfully  in  making  these  experiments, 
and  stated  many  facts  from  their  own  experience, 
confirmator}'  of  the  results  which  we  had  obtained 
respecting  the  local  temperature  of  the  ground.  Here, 
where  a  stratum  of  earth,  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances as  to  the  surface,  and  from  20  to  30  feet  deep, 
has  a  temperature  of  only  K.,  the  localities  in 
which  fipozen  ground  occurs  at  a  less  depth,  protected 
by  strata  refusing  to  conduct  heat,  are  naturally  much 
more  numerous  than  at  those  points  further  west, 
of  which  we  have  already  related  something  similar 
(see  p.  2jS.).  Even  in  the  middle  of  summer,  ice  is 
often  found  here,  in  digLrinrr  foundations  for  buildinirs, 

or  drains  for  the  roads,  or  raising  the  logs  wbieh 
form  the  roads.  That  such  phenomena  are  much 
rarer  at  the  end  of  autumn  is  here  attributed  to  the 
operation  of  the  summer  rains  nod  not  to  the  in- 
creased temperature  of  the  air,  which  penetrates  the 
ground  much  more  slowly. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  week  just  passed  over,  the 
temperature  at  noon  was  from  9*^  to  10^  R.,  a  height 
obviously  due  to  the  dear  skies  which  followed  the 
south  winds  that  brought  the  rain.    The  next  return 

of  cold  seemed  more  decisive.    On  tiic  evening  of  tlie 
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19th  October,  aflker  having  observed  successfully  the 
passages  of  several  stars  with  the  transit  instminent, 
we  saw  striped  clouds  (eirrastrati)^  suddenly  formed 
at  a  great  height,  and  a  colourless  ring  appeared 

round  the  moon.  Every  thing  indicated  a  change  in 
the  upper  region  of  the  atmosphere:  in  the  night,  the 
wu( •(!(  11  ways  in  the  street  were  covered  with  hoar- 
frost, and  next  day,  there  was  a  north-east  ^vind  with 
fog.  At  noon,  too,  the  temperature  of  the  air  rose 
now  no  higher  than  -f  3°  II. 

(October  24 — 31.)  A  religiously  observed  state 
holiday,  which  fell  on  the  Sunday  of  this  week,  and 
excited  a  general  commotion  among  those  of  the 
population  who  were  imbued  Mrith  European  senti- 
ments, turned  out  by  a  very  singular  accident  to  be 
of  permanent  importance  to  us.  The  last  news  of 
the  taking  of  the  Turkish  fortress,  Varna,  and  the 
birthday  of  the  emperor's  mother,  were  celebrated  at 
the  same  time.  The  ma^^^es  were  perfonneil  by  the 
higb-pricsts  in  the  head-churcli  in  the  upper  town, 
and  the  people  received  on  their  knees  tlie  benedic- 
tion, -Nvhich  is  rarely  given  so  directly.  They  then  as- 
sembled for  the  purpose  of  mutual  congratulation,  tirst 
in  the  archbishop's  palace,  and  afterwards  in  their 
own  houses ;  beginning,  however,  according  to  est^ib- 
lished  procedure,  with  the  houses  of  the  principal 
officers.  Among  the  inhabitants  of  Tobolsk,  whom 
this  great  solemnity  drew  for  a  moment  from  retire- 
ment, was  a  Swedish  artillery-officer,  eighty  years 
of  age,  Colonel  Eremer,  the  first,  and  indeed  the  only, 
person  who  was  able  to  give  us  any  satisfactory  in- 
formation respecting  the  site  of  Chappe's  observatory, 
fur  he  himself  hatl  some  years  before  superintended 
the  takin":  down  of  the  totterinfj  buildinij. 

The  next  morning  we  proceeded  w^itli  this  vener- 
able guide  to  the  most  northern  part  of  the  mound 
in  the  upper  town,  where  there  is  a  toll-bar  (sastiva) 
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on  the  road  to  Beresoy,  and  then  eastward  along  the 
mound,  to  the  north-easternmost  angle  of  the  German 
burial  ground.  On  the  level  surface  of  the  mound 
in  this  place,  we  found  indubitable  traces  of  the 

classic  edifice.  Grave-like  trenches,  dug  on  the  site 
of  the  old  walls,  with  fragments  of  the  brick  foun- 
dations 1)  ing  in  them,  showed  a  S4uare  enclosure,  in 
the  middle  of  which  a  small  quadrangular  structure, 
of  the  same  materials,  could  be  recognised  with  cer- 
tainty as  the  foundation  on  which  stood  the  quadrant 
used  by  Chappe.  In  a  few  years  the  possibility  of 
making  this  discovery  would  have  been  at  an  end,  tor 
no  one  could  here  discern  the  remains  of  an  observa- 
.tory,  if  they  were  not  pointed  out  by  a  surviving  wit- 
ness of  its  existence.  The  following  evening  I  spent 
some  time  in  the  German  burial-ground,  in  order  to 
determine,  by  observations  of  the  stars,  the  geo- 
graphical position  of  the  Interesting  ruin,  but  was 
foiled  by  unfavourable  weather. 

Another  important  event  of  this  week  was  the 
arrival  from  Beresov  of  M.  Franlov,  the  traveller 
whom  we  had  been  expeeting.  lie  had  come  back, 
too,  the  whole  way  by  water.  Nay,  he  thought  that 
it  was  not  yet  too  late  to  attempt  descending  the 
river;  for  in  case  of  the  ice  setting  in,  the  journey  might 
be  continued  without  one*s  own  vehicle,  in  the  dog- 
sledges  of  the  Ostjraks.  This  is  the  plan  followed  by 
the  last  of  the  fish-dealers  (ruibakl)  who  travel  up 
from  Beresov,  and  who  usually  complete  half  of  the 
journey  by  water,  and  then  cross  with  dogs  to  the 
nearest  llussiaii  btttlLnient,  where  they  hire  larger 
sledges  and  stronger  draught  animals  for  their  loads. 

We  saw  on  the  Irtuish  the  vessel  in  which  M. 
Fraulov  had  performed  his  voyage.  It  was  a  boat, 
such  as  those  used  here  by  the  fishermen,  and  called 
Lodki,  about  thirty-five  feet  long,  and  fourteen  wide, 
with  a  round  bottom.    The  after-part  alone  had  a 
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CHAP.  XV. 

BAST  ITAVIOATIOK  TO  BEBSSOY.  ^  FOBVATIOX  OF  THE  SHOW-WAY. 

—  NO  winrs  IN  TUK  land  of  noitSBS. — the  oopttni  dvor. — 

CillNESE    <.<M»r»s.  —  BRICK-TEA.           YARKENT>    fiOOD;?.  —  THADE 

WIT  11  BOKllAltA  ASH  THE  SOUTIi.  THE  ROUTE  TO  TAi*UliEND. 

—  THE  mvCR  CHUI.  —  TIOEB8  DT  THB  STEPPES.  —  LDOT  OF  THE 
TAKABiaC.  —  OKEAT  BEAT  OF  TASHKERD.  —  ITS  FBODUCE  ARD 
IHDUSTRT.  —  EZrOBTS  AMD  UFOBTS. 

On  tlie  5Utli  October,  the  streets  of  Toljolsk  began  to 
look  more  cheerful,  and  new  liie  seemed  awakened  in 
them,  for  a  good  snow-way  had  been  formed,  and 
there  was  n<nv  little  danger  of  this  agreeable  state  of 
things  being  disturbed  in  the  yicinity  of  the  town. 
Every  one  looked  about  him  for  a  new,  or  a  re- 
paired sledge;  and  from  these  first  excursions  we 
satisfied  ourselves  as  to  the  pleasures  of  a  length- 
ened winter  journey.  The  Russian  horses  appeared 
far  more  stately  and  more  fiery  under  the  sledges,  and 
the  motion  was  more  agreeable,  as  it  was  not  attended 
with  any  noise.  It  is  remarkable,  that  in  a  countiy, 
where  the  love  oi  horses  is  so  predominant,  the  use  of 
the  cracking  whip  of  W  estern  ICuropc  is  quite  un- 
known. I  never  remember  to  have  seen  it,  or  to  have 
heard  it  named  in  Kussia.  The  bells  on  the  yokes  of 
the  horses  are  made  use  of,  in  summer  and  winter, 
only  on  the  high-roads;  they  are  appropriated  to 
travelling  carriages:  in  the  town,  the  only  noises 
heard,  are  the  yelling  cries  of  the  drivers  following 
one  another. 

The  commercial  hall,  with  its  vidnity,  was  the 

constant  scope  of  our  sledge  excursions ;  for  it  is  a 

popular  custom  here  to  take  the  air  under  the  covered 
ways  of  the  shops,  even  without  having  any  purchases 
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in  view.  In  the  constraction  of  this  GiSstini  dvor, 
the  old  custom  of  the  mother  country  is  still  closely 
adhered  to.  The  shops  (lavld),  standi  imder  a 
common  roof,  surround  a  quadinmgular  court.  In 

this  lire  two  shuilar  buildiogs  close  to  each  otliei-,  one 
of  which,  without  projecting  porche.-,  and  the  lower  of 
the  two,  is  intended  for  the  trade  in  iii*ticles  of  food 
and  other  raw  materials;  while  mannfactured  f^ood.n 
aii'l  foreign  articles  are  kept  in  the  larixer  building 
with  covered  porticoes.  Both  parts  of  the  com- 
mercial hall  of  Tobolsk  are  of  only  one  story,  and 
built  entirely  of  wood ;  and  the  larger  division  re- 
minded me  forcibly  of  the  building  in  St.  Petersburg 
for  the  same  objects.  In  these  buildings  artificial 
lighting  and  heating  are  not  practicable,  or,  at  least, 
not  customary,  and  consequently  the  shops  are  shut 
soon  after  sunset.  But  even  in  the  daytime  it  is 
very  dark  in  the  deep  vaults,  and  one  constantly 
henrs  experienced  buyers  requesting  the  shopkeepers 
to  earry  their  goods  to  the  light,  at  the  outer  edge  of 
tlie  co^'ered  way.  Tt  is  not  long  since  some  shops, 
like  tlK'  tn-^- -5liO]>s  in  St.  Petersburg,  have  been  opened 
here  in  tiie  houses  of  somc!  of  the  wealthier  merchants, 
because  man\'  of  the  articles  imported  are  injured  by 
the  cold  of  the  G6stini  dvor. 

We  were  much  struck  with  the  mixture  in  the 
commercial  hall  here,  of  Chinese  with  European  manu- 
factured articles ;  for  in  one  shop  may  be  often  seen 
the  two  kinds  thrown  together  in  such  confusion, 
that,  without  a  good  deal  of  experience,  it  is  impossible 
to  tell  the  quarter  of  the  globe  which  produced  each 
article.  For  most  matters  of  daily  use,  both  re- 
sources are  equally  available ;  but  in  sueh  cases  the 
Siberians  invariably  ^^ive  the  preference  to  the  Chinese 
goods,  partly  on  acconnt  of  their  cheapness,  partly 
from  ancient  habit.  Thus,  for  exam])h\  cotton  fabrics 
of  various  colours  are,  under  the  immc  of  lutaika 
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tlie  wealthier  merchants  or  their  prikash- 
1  as  far  as  Irkutsk ;  but  all  employ  in 
"  of  the  furs  prized  by  the  Chinese,  which 
in  this  neighbourhood  by  trade  with  the 
ic  grand  object  of  this  journey  is  to  obtain 
ong  the  articles  named  above,  the  Kitaika 
I  very  profitable.    After  satisfying  the 
is  place,  the  more  valuable  stock  is  sent 
-  market  of  Nijnei,  together  with  the 
of  the  furs  collected,  for  a  small  share 
•  description,  are  found  sufficient  for 


Tcjbolsk  we  saw  the  brick  tea,  as  it 
i  Chai),  eagerly  called  for  by  the 
'laped  masses  of  leaves  of  various 
lien  ted,  or,  as  it  were,  felted 
'I  China;  and  they  probably 
•st  important  articles  of  the 
•'nrcoman  tribes  inhabiting 
ili'ink  prepared  from  it  to 
'  ich  merchants  of  Siberia 
direct  communication 
:  but  the  petty  trade 
'<  are  connected,  how- 
Mally  aided  by  the 
'*  river  na^^gation, 
!  Tobolsk,  or  even 
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(that  18,  Chmese  cloth),  the  favourite  dress  of  the 
peoi)le ;  and  even  in  winter,  for  protecting  their  furs 
from  the  moisture,  they  find  this  Eitaika  better  than 

the  woollen  stuffs  imported  from  the  Avest.  Still 
cheaper  is  another  cotton  lUbric,  generally  blue,  and 
known  Ijere  by  the  Chinese  name  Dabu.  Linen  is 
received  iKjth  from  Cliina  and  from  Russia.  The 
Silierian  people  use  little  of  it  from  either  quarter; 
but  those  who  follow  European  customs,  say  that  the 
linen  thread  of  Archangel  is  much  stronger  than  that 
from  the  south* 

The  Siberian  women  of  the  better  classes  constantly 
use  two  kinds  of  Chinese  silken  stuffs,  the  one  called 
Fansa,  white  and  of  a  light  texture,  the  other  Kanfa, 
very  heavy  and  black.  These  valuable  stuflb  are  also 
eagerly  bought  by  European  visitors,  because  they 
are  seldom  seen  west  of  the  Ural,  and  at  a  iai  higher 
price.  Here  one  can  already  perceive,  that  if  the 
Siberian  traders,  who  occasionally  approach  the  marts 
of  these  precious  mannfactures,  had  only  a  little  ac- 
qnaintance  with  the  wants  of  Western  Europe,  they 
might  turn  to  a  good  account  this  part  of  the  Russian 
trade.  In  like  manner,  Chinese  crape  of  singularly 
fine  colours  and  texture,  is  always  to  be  found  in 
Tobolsk ;  but  it  is  only  j  u  st  after  their  annual  journ^ 
that  the  merchants  have  it  in  any  quantity,  because 
this  is  one  of  the  articles  which,  to  use  their  own 
expression,  they  procure  only  to  satisfy  the  curiosity 
of  their  customers.  We  saw  here  samples  of  many 
other  productions  of  Chinese  industry,  which  increase 
in  quantity  towards  the  east  in  the  to\viis  along  the 
high  road  to  Irkutsk. 

It  is  from  Kiakhta,  as  the  single  fountain,  that 
tliese  genuine  Chinese  productions  issue,  but  they 
reach  Tobolsk  onlv  l)y  what  inav  be  desi""nated  as  a 

^  J  CD 

kind  of  cryptogamic  connection  of  the  traders  here, 
with  those  settled  in  Tara,  Tomsk,  and  Krasnoyarsk- 
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None  but  the  wealthier  mercbants  or  their  prikash- 
clnki  travel  as  far  as  Irkutsk;  but  all  employ  in 
barter  some  of  the  furs  prized  by  the  Chinese,  which 
they  obtain  in  this  neighbourhood  by  trade  with  the 
natives.  The  grand  object  of  this  journey  is  to  obtain 
tea;  and  among  the  articles  named  above,  the  Kitaik;i 
also  is  found  very  profitable.  After  satisfyinL'^  the 
demand  at  tlii.>  [>l:ico,  the  more  valuable  stock  is  sent 
forward  to  the  market  of  Nijnei,  together  with  the 
greater  portion  of  the  furs  collected,  for  a  small  share 
and  of  an  inferior  description,  are  found  sufiicient  for 
the  Chinese  trade. 

In  the  shops  in  Tobolsk  we  saw  the  brick  tea,  as  it 
is  called  (Eirpichnui  Cbai),  eagerly  called  for  by  the 
Tatars.  These  brick-shaped  masses  of  leaves  of  various 
kinds,  pressed  and  cemented,  or,  as  it  were,  felted 
together,  also  come  from  China ;  and  they  probably 
constitute  one  of  the  most  important  articles  of  the 
trade  of  Tobolsk,  as  the  Turcoman  tribes  ii ilia  biting 
the  country,  far  prefer  the  drink  prepared  from  it  to 
tea  properly  so  called.  The  rich  merchants  of  Siberia 
alone  maintain,  by  sledges,  a  direct  communication 
between  Kiakhta  and  Nijnei ;  but  the  petty  trade 
carried  on  in  small  circles,  which  are  connected,  how- 
ever, with  one  another,  is  essentially  aided  by  the 
several  portions  of  the  system  of  river  navigation, 
which  extends  uninterruptedly  from  Tobolsk,  or  even 
from  TjTuroen,  to  a  point  not  above  sixty  miles  from 
Kiakhta.  The  long  voyages  in  summer  on  the  rivers, 
give  the  traders  an  opportunity  of  bartering  with 
the  natives. 

Essentially  different  from  the  goods  of  iuakhta  are 
some  artieles  whieh  one  hears  offered  for  sale  in  the 
commercial  hall  of  Tobolsk,  under  the  common  name 
of  Yarkenskie  tovjiri,  goods  of  Yarkcn  ( Yarkend),  the 
capital  of  the  countiy  named  Little  liokharia,  and 
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which  18  included  in  the  dominions  of  China.* 
Amoiip:  these,  likewise,  are  cotton  cloths,  less  ela- 
borately worked  than  those  which  come  through 

Kiakhta  from  the  nasi  of  China ;  but  vet  welcome 
to  the  Siberians,  because  they  are  not  only  cheaper 
but  more  durable  than  the  others.  Tliey  arc  brought 
from  a  country  where  the  cotton  is  much  chea[>er  and 
much  stronger,  wlien  spun,  than  that  used  in  Pekin. 
Id  the  same  class  of  inerchaiidise  are  to  be  reckoned 
some  fabrics  of  mixed  cotton  and  silk,  and  calicoes 
printed  with  large,  coloured  patterns  (in  Russian, 
vuihoika),  and,  besides,  one  of  the  most  indispensable 
articles  of  dress  of  all  Kussian  men  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Tobolsk,  the  kushak  or  sash  used  to  keep  the 
upper  garment  close  round  the  hips,  has  the  same 
distant  origin ;  for  the  Yarken  kushaks,  which  are 
made  of  the  strongest  cotton  thread,  blue  and  white, 
and  are  ver}-  lian(l>onK',  cmniot  be  matched  for 
stixn-th  or  cheapness  by  any  thing  brought  from 
Kun>iM'. 

At  the  sauie  time,  it  is  obviously  owing  to  a  loose 
way  of  speaking,  and  inaccurate  extension  of  a  phrase, 
that  not  only  the  articles  above  named,  but  a  great 
many  others,  are  entitled  Yarken  goods,  for  so  they 
call  the  dried  fruits  already  mentioned,  respecting 
which  it  is  quite  certain  that  th^  are  brought  to 
Kasan  from  Bokharia,  properly  so  called,  and  firom 
the  vicinity  of  the  town  of  Bokhara ;  and  what  are 
here  called  Yarken  calicoes  (vuihoiki)  are  known  to 
be  printed  in  Bokhara,  the  white  webs  required  being 
obtained  partly  from  Yarken,  partly  from  Tashkend 
and  Kokan.f 

This  coufuaiou  iu  the  use  of  names  by  the  mer- 

*  Tarkea  in  lat.  d9^  N.  ftnd  long.  13«  S'  £.  of  the  meridiaxi  of  ToboLtk, 
is  1960  geogiaphictl  ouIm  dtitant  frooi  Uie  biter  plioe. 
t  Eversuuuiii,  Bm  kc  (Joumej  from  Orenbttig  to  BoUurt.  Beribt 

11123,  p.  77.) 
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chants  of  Tol)olsk,  may  be  easily  explained  from  the 
peculiar  character  of  the  tratlc  by  which  they  pro« 
cure  these  goods.  They  ammally  receive  the  Yarken 
goods,  &s  they  are  called,  close  to  the  southern 
boundary  of  the  government  of  Tobolsk,  in  Petro- 
pavlovsk,  on  the  Ishim,  a  place  in  the  province  of 
Omsk.*  There,  the  most  important  business  done 
consists  in  the  purchase  of  immense  droves  of  cattle, 
brought  by  the  Eirgis ;  and  the  Siberian  traders  re- 
gard, as  quite  subordinate  matters,  the  manufactures 
of  the  south  brought  directly  to  Petropavlovsk  by 
caravans,  or  indirectly,  and  in  greater  quantity,  b}- 
the  Kirgis.  The  Tobukk  merchant  pays  with  bread- 
cuni,  leather,  and  iron  wares,  not  only  for  the  cattle, 
but  also  for  the  manufactured  goods ;  and  the  immense 
quantity  of  wheat  carried  to  Petropavlovsk,  shows  that* 
tlie  trade  there  is  chiefly  on  account  of  the  Kirgis, 
for  they  can  grow  com  only  on  a  few  spots  of  their 
territory,  which  are  irrigated  artificially,  whereas  the 
southern  Ehanats  produce  rice,  wheat,  and  barley  in 
abundance,  and  have  no  need  of  the  Russian  cerealia. 
The  people  who  accompany  the  caravans  of  camels, 
which  pass  over  the  Kirgis  steppe  to  Petropavlovsk, 
are  partly  natives  of  Bokhara  and  Armenians  settled 
in  that  place ;  partly  Russian  Tatars,  who  have  free 
access  not  only  into  liokliaia,  and  the  Khanats  of 
Kokan  and  Tushkend,  but  also  to  Yarken,  in  Chinese 
or  Little  Bokharia.f    The  last-named  parties  collect 

*  The  name  of  Oni«knya  Oblast  (province  of  Omsk)  b  given  to  the 
tract,  which,  extending  about  1200  Tersta  from  N.W.  to  S.E^  and  QUO 
from  N.E.  to  S.W^  extends  beyond  the  militarir  line  formed  bjr  the 
Upper  Irtoish.  It  is  reckoned  as  belonging  to  Russia,  although  the 
"wandcrinj?  Kirgis,  who  arc  almost  its  only  occuimnts,  obey  only  their  own 
Buitans  or  chieflaios,  and  arc  at  peace  or  war  with  the  Ruiisian^  according 
to  eircumstanceo. 

t  M.  Eversmnnn,  during  his  rendenoe  in  Bokhara  in  1821,  met  with 

many  Siberian  Tatars,  both  among  tliose  who  rarried  Russian  goods 
direct  from  Orcnbnrir,  nnd  anion;.'  tluwe  al«o  ■whi)  were  pngagod  in  the 
carrying  trade  from  Kashkar  (in  iJhiucbc  iiukhiuiu),  and  from  Kokan  to 
Bokhara. 
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Russian  goods  in  Siberia,  and  with  these  they  cany 
on  barter  at  every  inhabited  place  on  their  journey 
southwards,  and  back  again;  it  is  natural  enough, 
therefore,  that  what  thej  bring  back  should  be  of  a 
very  mixed  origio. 

At  several  other  points,  and  under  closely  sinular 
circumstances,  the  Russians  maintain  an  intercourse 
Avith  the  countries  to  the  south ;  for  instance,  west 
of  Petropavlovsk,  in  the  government  iA'  Orenburg,  at 
Orenburg,  Orsk,  and  Troitsk ;  on  the  other  side,  or 
eastward,  from  the  mma  place,  in  Semipalatin>k,  and 
the  fortress  of  ljuklitiirniiiisk,  both  which  places  be- 
long to  the  lines  of  observation  maintained  against 
the  Kirgis,  by  Kosnk  posts,  in  the  government  of 
Omsk  along  the  irtuish.  These  last-named  places 
stand  in  the  same  relation  to  the  govenitnent  of 
Tomsk  on  the  north,  as  Petropavlovsk  does  to  that 
of  Tobolsk.  All  these  places  have  this  in  common, 
that  they  are '  separated  from  the  southern  Ehanats 
by  an  extensive  tract  occupied  by  Eirgis  and  abound- 
ing in  cattle.  What  we  had  learned  in  Kasan  and 
Yekaterinburg  respecting  the  trade  carried  on  at 
Orenburg  ami  Troitsk,  now  grew  more  interesting  as 
we  obtained  new  points  of  comparison. 

The  market  uf  Orenburg  has  lost  much  of  its  ori- 
ginal importancf,  since  tlie  Jjokharians  have  been 
allowed  to  go  direct  to  ^sijnci  Novgorod:  now  the 
place  is  constantly  spoken  of,  chiefly  because  all  the 
caravans  from  l^okhara  pass  through  it  on  their  way 
to  Europe.  A  few  Russian  merchants,  also,  are  settled 
there,  who  find  opportunities,  during  the  transferring 
of  the  goods,  which  are  brought  there  on  camels,  to 
the  waggons,  to  make  some  purchases  for  the  supply 
of  that  province.  But,  besides,  the  Kirgis  in  the 
neighbourhood  bring  goods  to  Orenburg  at  all  times 
of  the  year;  not  onlv  cattle  and  liorses,  and  the  pro- 
duce of  their  owii  industry,  but  also  Bukharian  mer- 
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cBandisc,  obtained  from  the  caravans  by  way  of  toll, 
and  for  which  they  were  bound  to  give  guidance  and 
protection.  In  the  autumn  the  Kirgis  bring  camels 
also  to  Orenburg  for  sale,  because  then  the  Bokharian 
caravans  returning  from  the  north,  always  want,  for 
the  carriage  of  the  Russian  goods,  more  of  those  am- 
mals  than  they  brought  with  them  on  their  first 
arrival. 

The  trade  of  Troitsk,  also,  has  been  sensibly  affected 
by  the  removal  of  the  limits  formerly  set  to  the  jour- 
neys of  the  Asiatics  northwards;  and  those  trains  of 
from  800  to  2000  loaded  camels  which  used  formerly 
to  arrive  three  times  a-year  from  Bokhara,  are  now 
rarely  seen  there.  The  to^^^l  is  situate  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  little  river  Ai,  which  there  forms 
the  boundary  towards  the  steppe  of  the  free  Kii^s, 
who  consider  themselves  as  b^onging  to  the  middle 
horde.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  stands  a 
quadrangular  wooden  bazaar.  The  shops  (lavki)  are 
described  as  being  dark,  and,  like  stalls  in  a  stable, 
ranged  close  together  under  one  roof,  and  receivins^ 
light  uiily  i'vom  the  doors.  The  whole  is  divided 
equally  by  two  rows  of  counters  running  across  in 
the  middle,  and  one  of  these  halves  is  again  sub- 
divided in  like  manner,  so  as  to  form  two  small  qua- 
drangles. The  undivided  half  is  named  from  the 
business  for  which  it  is  reserved — the  Kirgis  barter* 
hall:  the  other  two  divisions  are  called  respectively, 
the  Bokharian  and  the  Russian  halls.  Two  narrow 
gates  give  access  to  the  building,  the  one  leading  into 
the  open  steppe,  the  other  to  the  river  and  town. 

On  the  Kirgb  side  may  be  seen,  in  worn-out  and 
ludicrously  patched  garments,  the  men  riding  upon 
camels  and  horses,  the  women  on  saddled  cows ;  and 
the  piercing  cries  of  the  camels,  which  are  obliged 
to  kneel  down  to  be  urd<_)adc(!.  m  e  heard  continually. 
The  men  are  chielly  employed  ui  selling  the  horses 
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which  they  bring  here  in  immense  droves,  and  which 
are  kept  partly  ia  a  paling  within  the  hall,  partly 
turned  out  to  graze  in  the  steppe.  The  women, 
seated  on  the  ground,  on  the  felt  mats  of  their  tents 
(kibitki),  carry  on  the  retail  trade,  and  reckon  their 
money.  The  Bokharians,  Tatars,  and  Bashkirs  are 
said  to  deal  fairly  and  peaceably  with  their  brethren 
in  religion,  the  Kirgis,  and  to  find  amusement  in 
their  peculiar  loquacity.  The  contrast  between  the 
grave  and  circumspect  demeanour  of  the  liokharian, 
sitting  in  his  daik  booth  on  the  woilok  cushion, 
waiting  quietly  for  customers,  and  the  savage  boister- 
ousness  of  the  Kirgis,  is  said  to  be  very  striking. 
These  more  civilised  merchants  are  even  there  always 
clad  in  the  rich  long  Khalat,  while  the  greater 
number  of  the  Kirgis  go  about  in  short  jackets  of 
horse  skin  with  the  hair  on,  or  in  ragged  cloths,  and 
with  the  most  clownish  air. 

The  purchase  of  cattle  for  food,  and  of  horses,  is  of 
great  importance  to  the  Russians ;  and  the  pressing 
yearly  demand  for  draught  animals,  of  which  we 
heard  so  mucli  in  the  works  in  the  Northern  Ural, 
is  constantly  met  by  the  Kirgis  supplies  brought  to 
Troitsk.  Brown  felt  mats  (voiloki;  of  the  hair  of 
camels,  or  of  horned  cattle,  are  also  brought  to  Troitsk 
in  great  quantities  by  the  Kirgis ;  and  in  every  Si- 
berian house,  these  are  fully  as  important,  especially 
in  winter,  as  the  bast  mats  imported  from  £u* 
ropeon  Russia.  The  coarse  carpets  of  sheep's  wool 
made  by  the  Etrgis  find  also  a  sale  in  Siberia.  It 
has  been  remarked,  that  the  Kirgis  of  what  is  called 
the  middle  horde,  who  now  frequent  the  market  at 
Troitsk,  are  richer  in  eattle  and  its  produce  than 
those  of  the  little  horde  who  live  round  Orenburg. 

W(»  have  already  spoken  of  the  yarn  spun  at  Troitsk 
from  tiie  downy  hair  of  the  dromedary;  but,  besides, 
some  very  thick  ikbrics  of  camel's  hair  are  brought 
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there  by  the  Bokiiarians,  and  used  for  making  the 
enduring  coats  called  Asydtni.  In  general  it  may  be 
remarked)  that  all  that  is  brought  to  Troitsk  from 
southern  Asia,  whether  directly  by  caravans,  or  cir^ 
cuitously  through  the  Kirgis,  resembles  in  all  respects 
the  merchandise  received  at  Orenburg  from  Bokhara 
exclusively.  As  to  arddes  from  eastern  China,  only 
a  few  silver  coins  occasionally  find  their  way  to 
Troitsk. 

The  case  is  the  same  with  Petropavlovsk  and  Semi- 
pulatiiisk.  The  most  important  trade  remaining  to 
them  is  that  in  cattle,  }x't\s'ecn  the  Siberians  and 
Kirgis,  and  though  the  caravans  arriving  at  those 
places  never  come  direct  from  Bokhara,  but  from 
Tashkcnd  and  Kokan,  and  at  times  from  Yarken  out 
of  Chinese  Bokharia,  nevertheless  the  merchandise 
which  they  bring  always  contains  a  large  portion  of 
goods  from  Bokhara,  and  the  articles  which  in  reality 
come  from  those  Khanats  differ  from  the  productions 
of  Great  Bokharia  much  less  than  the  goods  of 
Kiakhta.  The  genuine  productions  of  Monofolian 
industry  come  here  but  rarely  and  irregularly,  ;iiid  in 
these  places  the  Siberians  never  buy  either  tea  or 
khaika.  But  the  raw  cutton  also,  which  is  brought 
from  Bokhara  to  Orenburg  in  such  large  quantities, 
and  the  supply  of  which  may  possibly  be  much  aug* 
mented  to  meet  an  increased  demand,  never  reaches 
the  more  eastern  seats  of  the  trade  with  the  Khanats, 
as  in  them  purchases  are  made  only  for  the  wants  of 
Siberia.  Cattle  for  slaughter  are  alone  brought  to 
Petropavlovsk  in  quantities  calculated  for  dbtant 
markets,  for  the  tidlow  from  the  Kirgis  sheep  and 
cattle  is  melted  in  Tobolsk  for  export  into  European 
Russia,  and  hence  it  is  that  in  summer  beef  is  not 
very  plentiful  in  that  city,  for  the  cattle  are  gener- 
ally plauglitercd  where  they  arc  bought.  From  these 
places  has  extended  to  Tobolsk  the  use  of  an  ar- 
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river  Chili,  266  miles.  If  it  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion that  the  deviations  from  the  straight  line  will 

probably  vary  at  different  times  of  the  year,  accord- 
ing as  the  caravan.^  liave  recourse  to  the  pools  from 
the  melted  snows  wliieli  collect  at  the  feet  of  the 
mountains  rising  here  and  there  abruptly  from  the 
steppes,  these  estimated  distances  will  be  found  to 
accord  sufficiently  well  with  the  latest  Russian  maps. 
It  must  be  remarked,  however,  that  the  stream 
markc  l  In  the  maps  as  an  affluent  of  the  Saruisu,and 
named  the  Yaryakshi,  is  considered  by  the  caravan 
guides  as  the  head  of  that  river,  and  named  by  them 
accordingly. 

In  order  to  shorten  the  way  through  the  country 
of  the  Kirgis,  which,  besides  being  inhospitable  in 
itself,  is  always  dreaded  from  the  predatory  character 
of  its  inhabitant*?,  the  Kussian  trav  ellers  prefer  going 
E.S.E.  from  Tobolsk,  within  the  Siberian  frontier, 
and  up  the  Irtuish,  to  the  frontier  post  of  Semiyarsk 
(that  is,  the  seven  hills),  in  lat.  50°  8'  N.  From  that 
point  the  road  to  the  hills  of  Ak-tau  is  reckoned  at 
only  430  miles,  including  a  considerable  circuit  to- 
wards the  east,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  good  water 
and  grass  for  the  horses.  The  way  from  Semiyarsk 
to  Ak-tau  is  nearly  in  the  same  direction  as  the  re- 
mainder of  the  way  to  Tashkend,  whereas  the  cara- 
vans going  from  Petropavlovsk  first  go  south-east- 
wards, and  then  on  a  sudden  turn  to  the  south-west. 

It  appears  from  the  accounts  of  Kussian  miners, 
who  either  accompanied  caravans  going  to  Tashkend, 
or  wandered  in  these  wilds  for  the  purpose  of  explor- 
ing the  countr}'  of  the  middle  horde  of  the  Kirgis, 
that  a  broad  tract  of  moimtain,  with  its  stratified  rocks 
generally  striking  to  the  E.  S.E.,  extends  from  the 
meridian  of  Tobolsk,  about  20  degrees  further  euip 
Under  the  first-mentioned  of  these  meridians,  y 
mountainous  tract  lies  between  the  parallels  of  Si" 
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and  49°  9' ;  while  fifteen  degrees  east  of  Tobolsk,  it  is 
bounded  by  the  psndlels  of  49°  5'  and  44°  5'.  In  the 
chain  of  hills  on  the  northern  aide  of  these  mountains 
are  to  be  seen  layers  of  the  copper  sandstone  already 
spoken  of ;  bat  while  this  rode  always  ties  horizon- 
tally in  the  Ural,  its  strata  are  here  mnch  upheaved, 
and  have  an  inclination  of  40*  to  the  north,  a  proof 
that  tlie^  Kirgis  luouutain  chains  arc  of  mort;  recent 
origin  than  those  of  the  Ural.  Further  to  the  south 
are  found  quartz-poi-phyry,  jasper-brercias,  and  other 
c|uartzose  rocks ;  then  follows  a  limestone  ridge  of 
greater  elevation,  in  the  cross  valleys  of  which  are 
numerous  caves  filled  with  stalactites;  mountains  of 
clay  slate,  and  finally  granite  in  a  narrow  space>  which 
indudes  the  least  rugged  and  conspicuous  portions  of 
ihe  southern  chain.  The  western  continuation  of 
the  more  devated  vma  chain  is  called  by  the  Klrgis 
ndigi  Suirt,  or,  endless  mountain ;  but  towards  the 
east,  its  diflferent  parts  have  different  names,  and 
among  them  is  the  Kurpetau,  a  mountain  situate 
about  7°  east  of  the  meridian  of  Tobolsk. 

Between  the  hills  on  the  northern  borders  of  this 
tract  and  the  limestone  formation,  there  is  a  wide 
extent  of  plains.  Through  these  flow  that  portion  of 
the  Ishm  which  lies  east  of  the  meridian  of  Tobolsk  ; 
but  the  river  Nura  also,  the  lake  Kurgaldjin,  which 
receives  the  Nura,  and  the  bed  of  the  Kosakuch,  which 
is  filled  with  water  only  in  the  spring,  and  then  unites 
the  Nura  to  the  upper  Ishm,  all  stand  in  the  same 
relation  to  the  mountain  system  as  the  Ishm.  A 
remarkable  description  is  given  of  the  appearances 
observable  near  the  bed  of  the  Tersekan,  which  flows 
from  the  more  eluvuted  and  southern  chain  to  the  val- 
ley in  the  middle.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  there 
was  once  a  great  lake  rouiid  its  bed.  Rounded  pebbles 
of  (juartz,  jasper,  ehaleedoiiy,  and  agates,  form  an  ex- 
tensive deposit  on  both  sides  of  the  stream ;  there 
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'  now  remain  only  a  few  small  lakes,  the  waters  of 
which  are  connected  by  small  channels  formed  in  tiie 
bed  of  gnivc'l. 

Sixty  miles  up  from  tlic  moutli  of  this  stream  arc 
to  be  seen  hills  of  accnniulated  c(>>arsc  gravel  from  the 
southern  mountains,  in  which  saltish  clay,  marl,  and 
gypsum  are  interspersed  in  layers.  Round  about  lie, 
strewed  over  the  plain,  shells  which  clearly  indicate 
that  the  ground  was  recently  cohered  with  water. 
In  the  plains  lying  within  the  momitains,  the  soil  is 
always  impregnated  with  salt,  and  it  ap^iears  not  im- 
probable, that  the  formation  inclosing  the  copper 
sandstone,  and  which  in  the  Ural  also  is  always  salt, 
is  the  cause  of  this  phenomenon.  Copper  ores  are 
met  witli  very  frcfjucntly,  and  even  in  the  most  re- 
cent St  rati  lied  rocks  of  this  mountain  jrroup.  The 
Akiiirit,  or  copper  emerald,  was  first  found  ])y  a  ca- 
ravan from  Tashkend  in  b(?ds  of  grey  marl,  which 
seems  to  be  of  the  same  age  as  the  copper  sandstone. 
In  the  limestone,  the  copper  ores  seem  to  have  been 
constintly  the  object  of  the  Chudian  miner's  labours; 
and  veins  of  copper,  silver,,  and  lead,  have  been 
brought  to  light  by  Russian  miners,  in  the  older  beds 
of  the  southern  chain. 

It  ia  worthy  of  observation  that,  although  an  east- 
south-eastern  strike  predominates  in  this  rocky  district 
of  the  Kirgis  territory,  yet  single  mountain  chains 
are  to  be  met  with,  having  a  decided  nui  thcrn  strike. 
In  the  tract  between  Orenburg  and  liokliara,  ranges 
of  mountains,  rising  abruptly  from  tlie  plain,  liave 
very  frequently  a  northern  direction ;  and  it  wius  the 
strike  of  the  single  formations,  as  well  as  their  mine- 
ralogical  character,  which  induced  M.  Eversmann  to 
look  upon  those  elevations  as  the  southern  conti- 
nuations of  the  Uralian  system.  But  still  more  re- 
markable is  it  to  find  such  phenomena  here,  at  a 
much  greater  distance  from  the  meridian  of  the  Ural. 
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A  chaxBf  Striking  northwards,  extends  between  the 
rivers  Akchi-kum  and  Kulan-itmes,  which,  after  uniting, 

flow  into  the  lake  uf  Kurfraldjin,  whicli  is  filled  by 
the  river  Nura.  M.  Schangin  has  observed  hornblend 
porphyry  on  the  western  slope  of  this  aiiotoaiuus 
range,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  this  rock,  so  frequent 
in  the  Ural,  is  never  found  in  that  part  of  the  Kirgis 
mountain  system  which  strikes  eastwards.  Towards 
the  middle  of  these  mountains  is  found  granite  in 
contact  partly  with  amygdaloid  and  coarse  conglo- 
merates, partly  with  clay-slate. 

Along  the  rivers  of  the  middle  plain,  which  contain 
but  little  water,  the  right  hank  is  almost  always 
higher,  as  well  as  drier  and  more  barren,  than  the  left. 
On  the  latter  are  to  be  s<'en  at  times,  extensive  and 
luiiidsonie  thickets  of  Lonieeras  and  of  white  and  red 
roses ;  but  the  more  elevated  plains  on  the  right  of 
the  rivers  consist  only  of  naked  gravel,  or  else  they 
support  Artemisias,  some  kinds  of  Atriplex,  and 
Spier-bushes,  which  dwindle  here,  though  they  thrive 
well  on  the  lakes  in  the  southern  part  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Tobolsk.  A  triticum  and  some  other  grasses 
may  be  constantly  seen  in  these  plains,  withering 
even  when  in  flower.  On  the  places  covered  with 
efflorescent  salts  as  with  snow  (Solonzi,  from  Sol, 
salt)  grow  a  variety  of  Salicornias  (Solyanki).  Si- 
berian trees  are  confined  wholly  to  the  mountains; 
but,  in  the  middle  plain,  the  forests  of  reeds  sur- 
rounding the  borders  of  the  lakes  supply  the  Kirgis 
with  fuel,  and  serve  for  many  purposes  as  a  substitute 
for  wood.  On  the  spots  from  which  the  reeds  have 
been  cleared  they  sow  wheat  with  advantage,  while, 
for  the  irrigation  of  their  other  fields,  they  lead  water 
in  canals  from  the  neighbouring  mountains. 

The  travellers  who  go  from  Semiyarsk  to  Tashkend 
turn  at  first  towards  the  south-west,  and  proceed 
114  miles  over  a  level  steppe,  on  which  fragments  of 
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slate  lie  scattered  under  sand  and  day.  The  ground 
here  is  extremely  dry,  and  the  wells  dug  hy  Kirgis  at 
former  encampments  are  eagerly  sought  for.  The 
water  of  the  little  lakes  which  are  met  with  is  always 
bitter.  Then  a  chain  ol"  hills  is  ari  i\  ed  at,  called  in 
that  place  Kiikjisluik,  but  in  its  prolongation  fui  tlior 
on,  Bogdu.  Trees  of  the  pine  kind,  affording  ^rood 
timber,  stand  on  tlicso  hills.  Excellent  springs  are 
found  among  them,  yet  the  vegetation  consists  only 
in  clumps  of  bristle-grass  on  the  moist  spots,  while 
the  adjacent  soil  remains  quite  naked.  Fine  pastures 
are  found  on  passing  these  hills,  and  are  frequent 
along  the  £fity-two  miles  from  EtikMuik,  to  a  high 
range  of  mountains  which  is  named  Earkaralui,  and 
further  on,  E^nkasluik. 

This  high  range  stretches  without  interruption, 
westwards  to  the  sources  of  the  Nura,  and  tliencc 
constantly  south  wards,  from  the  left  bank  of  this  river. 
Travellers  follow  its  northern  slope  for  100  miles, 
))ecause,  in  order  to  escape  hostile  attacks,  ihey  mnst 
have  the  permission  and  protection  of  a  Kirgis  Sultan, 
who  encamps  in  summer  on  the  Nura.  Thick  forests 
of  fir,  with  birch  and  black  poplar  intermingled, 
adorn  the  summit  of  the  rocky  Karkaraloi.  They 
remind  the  traveller,  for  the  last  time,  of  the  widely* 
spread  Siberian  woods,  for  from  this  place  to  Tash- 
kend,  the  total  absence  of  any  kind  of  wood  is  keenly 
felt.  Bears  inhabit  the  thickets  of  this  mountain ;  as 
does  the  elk  (Cervus  l^aphus),  which  is  not  foimd  in 
European  Russia;  and  wild  swine,  which  are  very 
numerous  in  the  high  reeds  bordering  the  rivers  of 
the  steppe,  and  spread  froTn  th^'iier  into  the  neigh- 
bouring forests,  but  not  into  central  ^iberia.  \\  illows 
and  poplars  stand  in  the  ravines  between  the  mountains 
along  the  drains,  cut  by  the  Kirgis  to  lead  the  water 
to  their  fields.    Notwithstanding  the  rugged  outlines 
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of  the  Earkaralui,  easy  passes  have  been  found  in  it^ 
practicable  for  waggons. 

Beyond  this  group  of  mountains,  the  caravans  con- 
stantly follow  a  south-south-western  direction,  in  the 
first  place  100  miles  to  the  upper  part  of  the  Saruisu 
or  yellow  water,  on  wiiich  the  Kirgis  Sultan  of  the 
Taraklinsk  tribe,  belongin"^  to  the  middle  horde, 
resides  in  summer.  From  the  extortions  practised 
by  this  chieftain  and  the  predatory  assaults  of  his 
subjects,  the  Russian  travellers  are  secured  only  by 
the  excellence  of  their  arms.  He  does  not  regard  the 
escort  of  the  Sultan  living  on  the  Nura,  and  is  ever 
solicitous  to  prevent  direct  communication  between 
the  Russians  and  the  people  of  Tashkend. 

In  the  same  manner  as  the  rivers  hitherto  met 
with, — as,  for  example,  the  Tyundyuk,  an  affluent  of 
the  Irtuish;  the  Talda  and  Nura,  whicli  iill  the  lakes 
of  Valkhav  and  Kur^^aldjin,  — the  Saniisu,  also,  can 
be  always  wnded  acioss  without  difficulty  by  men, 
horses,  and  camels,  for  in  summer  these  rivers  all 
contain  but  little  water;  and  even  in  spring  after  the 
melting  of  the  snow,  the  Saruisu  has  but  a  moderate 
body  of  water,  and  the  width  of  its  surface  does  not 
then  much  exceed  100  feet.  From  the  southern  slope 
of  the  high  mountains  to  the  Saruisu,  and  thence 
again  for  130  miles  the  road  goes  through  a  country 
of  low  hills  and  totally  destitute  of  wood.  Water  fit 
to  drink  is  obtained  by  digging  wells,  or  during 
spring  and  up  to  June  in  small  lakes  also.  The 
nardus,  or  bristle-grass  already  mentioned,  here  affords 
abundant  iood  to  horses  inured  to  the  life  of  the 
steppes ;  but  for  fuel  there  is  only  a  poor  thorn-bush 
(probably  a  Crataegus),  so  that  the  traveller  hero 
makes  his  fire,  and  far  more  effectually,  according  to 
the  custom  of  the  country,  with  dry  dung,  which  the 
herds  of  the  Kirgis  have  spread  in  abundance  over 
the  plains. 
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Of  the  moontaiiis,  Kok-tam*bak,  wMch  are  reached 
at  the  end  of  this  tract  (240  miles  from  Karkaralui}, 
the  trayelleTS  only  relate  that  they  are  quite  as  des- 
titute of  wood  as  any  part  of  the  region  already  passed 
over.  Hills  of  gypsum,  rising  out  of  a  reddish  soil, 
are  seen  at  their  northern  feet;  then  follows  quartz. 
It  is  reported  that,  in  their  continuation  eastwards, 
there  is  black  clay-slate.  Bcyonel  these  mountains, 
for  120  miles,  to  the  river  Chui,  there  extends  a  plain 
covered  with  quartz  sand^  and  named,  with  much 
justice,  "the  good-for-nothing"  (inKirgis,  Bitpak),  for 
it  presents  to  the  caravans,  in  combination,  all  the 
diffidnlties  hitherto  found  only  separate  and  in  sue- 
cession.*  '  It  is '  only  in  the  spring  that  drinkable 
water,  from  melted  snow,  is  to  be  found  on  the 
surface ;  when  this  resource  fails,  then  wells  must  be 
dug  to  a  considerable  depth,  for  the  wells  made  use 
of  by  the  Kirgis  who  dwelt  there  a  few  months  before, 
during  the  winter,  are  by  this  time  all  become 
brackish.  The  only  plants  seen  are  Artemisias,  and 
the  thorny  bush  above-mentioned.  By  clay  and  night 
there  is  the  greatest  reason  to  dread  the  attacks  of 
the  wild  or  rock  Kirgis  (Di'kie  or  Kdmenie  Kiigisi), 
who,  as  much  addicted  to  robbery  as  the  rest  of 
their  race,  dwell  during  summer  in  the  ai^acent 
mountains. 

The  Chui  difiers  essentially  in  its  character  from 
the  rivers  before-mentioned.  In  spring  its  flood  is  so 
impetuous  that  no  one  dares  to  ford  it,  although  the 

breadth  of  its  surface  is  then  but  seventy  feet;  and  this 
condition  of  its  current  lasts  till  the  middle  of  July* 
that  is  to  say,  two  months  longer  than  in  the  other 
rivers  of  the  steppe.  In  the  course  of  the  summer, 
the  bed  is  partially  laid  dry  by  the  powerful  eva- 
poration, and  the  current  is  completely  arrested :  the 
heavy  rains,  however,  at  the  end  of  autumn,  form 
broad  and  saltish  lakes  near  the  river,  but  never 
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produce  the  same  effect  on  its  current  u 
of  the  snow  in  spring,  in  the  count 
sourcxjs.    In  order  to  carry  men,  cattle, 
across  the  impetuous  stream,  the  travel 
kind  of  ferry-boat  with  the  reeds  whicl 
banks  of  the  Chui  also,  and  this  use  of  t 
question  shows  that  it  must  belong  to  a  lar 
than  the  common  reed  of  Siberia  (Arun 
mites),  with  which  the  Russians  compare  it. 
it  may  rather  be  related  to  the  gigantic  re» 
Tibetian  countries.   Here,  as  well  as  in  those 
regions,  tigers,  ounces,  and  lynxes,  love  to 
the  forests  of  reeds,  where  they  lie  in  wai 
wild  swine,  which  haunt  the  same  thickets 
numbers.    The  chase  of  these  wild  animal^ 
banks  of  tlie  Chui   is  a  favourite  occupat 
amusement  of  the  Kirgis. 

Beyond  the  river,  in  the  clayey  groun( 
borders  it,  to  a  distance  of  six  or  seven  m 
numerous  level  places,  covered  with  efflorescei 
salts,  like  snow.    Then  follows  for  26  miles 
sprinkled  over  with  reddish  sand,  on  which  i 
for  the  first  time  on  the  road  to  Tashkend, 
the  Artemisias  which  are  still  most  comm 
species  of  Tamarisk  named  Saksaul  by  the  Kir 
which  is  the  ornament  of  the  southern  step 
first  it  appears  as  a  woody  shrub ;  but  furthe 
with  a  tall  slender  stem,  two  or  three  inches 
assumes  still  more  pleasing  forms.    Its  woe 
tremely  hard  and  close-grained.     One  comi 
the  north,  on  the  road  from  Orenburg  to  ] 
3°  5'  west  from  Tobolsk,  meets  the  Tamarisk,  s 
first  in  the  latitude  of  47°  5'  North ;  on  th- 
Tashkend,  beyond  the  Chui,  4°  5'  east  of  To 
lat.  45°;  and  on  the  road  to  the  Chine 
Kuldja,  14°  5'  east  of  Tobolsk,  also  in  th 
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.  who  meet  it  for  the  furst  time  on  the  northern  borders 
of  its  nataral  domain,  it  always  appears  a  pleasing 
and  quite  a  novel  sight. 

The  steppe  of  red  sand  beyond  the  Chui  tc  rini nates 
at  some  fresliwutcr  lakes  surrounded  with  reeds,  and 
abounding  in  fish,  wliich  are  named  l\ara-kul,  or  the 
black  lakes.  Here  tlic  territory  of  Taslikend  is  en- 
tered upon,  and  at  the  samt?  time  bespns  the  ascent  of 
the  long  range  of  mountain,  Karatau,  which  bounds 
on  the  north  the  best  and  richest  part  of  this  Khanat* 
From  the  summit  of  this  range,  which  is,  doubtless, 
very  high,  travellers  declare  that  they  can  see  the 
whole  country  as  £ur  as  the  mountains  of  Alatau,  at 
the  feet  of  which  stands  the  capital.  From  the 
mountain  boundary  to  the  chief  town,  the  country 
passed  through  is,  according  to  all  the  Russian  ac- 
counts, hospitabki  in  comparison  with  the  steppe. 
Good  springs  and  running  streams  are  frequent; 
fodder  for  the  horses  is  abundant;  yet  there  is  no 
wood  for  fuel,  and  the  traveller  must  still  have 
recourse  to  the  thorn-bush  already  mentioned.  From 
the  black  lakes  (Kara-kul)  to  Tashkend,  is  reckoned 
by  the  caravan  guides  to  be  a  distance  of  240  miles. 

The  whole  distance  from  Semiyarsk  to  the  capital 
may  be  travelled,  even  under  un&vourable  circum- 
stances in  sixty  days,  and  by  carefully  attending  to 
certain  rules  learned  from  experience,  the  difficulties 
of  the  journey  may  be  easily  overcome.  In  the  first 
place,  May  is  by  far  the  most  fevourtible  month  for 
travelling  in  the  steppe,  for  drinkable  water,  which 
may  1> '  t  ound  at  all  times  by  digging  wells  to  a  depth 
of  about  fourteen  feet,  then  lies  frequently  even  on 
the  surface.  The  iiorses  which,  besides  the  camels, 
accompany  the  caravan,  ought,  if  possible,  to  be  of 
Kiigis  breed,  and  to  be  accustomed  to  live  in  the 
steppe,  for  the  Siberian  horses  often  sufier  much  from 
feeding  on  salt  plants  and  drinking  bitter  water,  and 
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die  on  the  way.  The  travellers  must  endcavotnrto 
maintain  a  frii  n  Jl  v  intercourse  with  tlie  Kirgis,  in 
order  to  be  aljle  to  purchase  sheep  and  oxen  in 
the  camps  of  those  noniades.  The  use  of  frobi-di  lcd 
meaty  which  is  found  so  cxti-t  hk  ly  advantan-enu-,  in 
the  country  of  the  Yakuts,  might  also  increase  the 
resources  of  the  travellers  in  Western  Siberia. 

The  tract  of  country  t)elongiiig  to  Tashkend  is 
bounded,  100  miles  east  of  that  city,  by  a  range  of 
mountains  running  northward,  and  is  thereby  sepa- 
rated from  the  Black  Eirgis,  as  they  are  caUed,  be- 
longing to  the  great  horde,  and  whose  pastures  lie  in 
the  low  plains  east  of  those  mountains.  Single  points 
of  this  chain  are  covered  with  perpetual  snow ;  and 
lateral  branches  stretch  -westwards  from  it,  among 
which  are  the  mountains  of  Alatau,  near  the  capital, 
and  containinfT  the  sources  of  the  river  Cherchik, 
which  flows  about  a  dozen  miles  to  the  south  of  it. 

In  the  gravel  carried  along  by  the  rapid  Cherchik, 
some  Russian  miners  have  made  the  experiment  of 
washing  for  gold,  but  have  found  only  iron.  The 
same  p^ies  saw,  higher  up  the  river,  in  the  limestone 
formatioD,  numerous  caverns  of  natural  origin,  which 
the  [)eople  of  Tashkend,  however,  believe  erroneously 
to  be  ancient  mines ;  nay,  they  have  even  imagined 
that  the  stalactites  contain  metals,  and  have  carried 
them  to  the  capital  on  that  account.  They  con- 
founded these  caverns  >vith  two  real  shafts,  opened  in 
the  limestone  to  tlie  depth  of  only  fourteen  feet,  and 
which  seemed  to  the  Kussians  exactly  similar  to  the 
old  Siberian  works,  and  were  consequently,  like  the 
latter,  styled  by  them  Chudskia  kopi,  or  Strangers' 
pits.  The  limestone  formation  is  there  traversed  by 
masses  of  horn-stone,  containing  copper  ores.  As  the 
country  of  Tashkend  was,  in  the  ^rst  centuries  of 
the  Christian  era,  the  chief  seat  of  the  Turkish  races, 
properly  so  called,  who  at  that  time  spread  from 
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the  Altai  towards  the  west  and  south-west,  there  is 
nothing  surprising  in  the  similar  origin  of  the  ancient 
Siberian  and  these  southern  mines.  Beyond  the 
limestone  on  the  Ch^rchik,  towards  the  cast,  gmnite 
makes  its  appearance.  These  mountains,  as  well  as 
those  of  Kara-tau  already  mentioned,  rise  only  as 
insulated  chains  from  tlic  low  plain  in  the  territory  of 
Tashkend.  The  soil  of  this  plain  is  generally  dry,  so 
that  gardens  and  corn  fields  require  canals  of  irri- 
gation, by  means  of  which  the  industrious  inhabitants 
have  in  many  instances  led  the  river-waters  above  a 
dozen  nules. 

The  Siberians,  inured  as  they  are  to  all  extremes  of 
temperature,  represent  the  long-continuing  dry  heat 
of  Tashkend,  during  the  summer  months,  as  oppres- 
sive in  the  extreme.   The  ground  that  was  moistened 

by  the  spring  rains  is  annually  and  rapidly  dried  to 
dust.  Rain  does  not  fall  again  till  autumn.  From 
the  middle  of  December  to  the  middle  of  Fehruary, 
whatever  fiiUs  is  congealed  ;  but  the  snow  never  lies 
long,  and  ice  on  the  rivers  is  quite  unknown.  At 
Bokhara,  too,  the  summer  is  quite  as  dry  as  at  Tash- 
kend. Showers  fall  only  during  the  cool  season,  and 
most  frequently  there  towards  the  end  of  autumn. 
North  of  Tashkend,  the  same  meteorological  character 
extends  over  a  great  part  of  the  country  of  the  Eir- 
gis,  at  least  as  far  as  the  Chui,  while  in  central  Si- 
beria it  is  in  summer  that  the  rains  are  most  copious, 
and  towards  the  autumn  they  diminish  rapidly.* 

Although  the  vegetable  productions  of  Tashkend 
not  only  su[)ply  the  people  with  subsistence,  but  fur- 
nish also  some  of  the  most  im|x>rtant  articles  of  their 
trade  with  the  liussians  and  Kirgis,  yet,  owing  to  the 

•  The  important  remark  of  travellers,  that  water  is  to  be  found  ut  the 
depth  of  two  or  tliree  fathoms  in  all  parts  of  the  steppe,  and  even  beneath 
the  driest  surface,  proves  sofficientljr  that  there  is  no  absolute  want  of 
vain  even  there,  but  that  a  great  desiccation  takes  i^ace  in  the  dry  season. 
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aboTe-desoribed  peculiarities  of  the  climate,  hardly 
any  of  those  prodactions  can  be  obtained  without 
artificial  and  laborious  cultivadon.  Fruit  treeS)  and 
the  mulbeny  required  to  feed  the  silk-worms,  are 
planted  in  artificiaUj-watered  gardens.  Cotton  grows 
Well :  but  when  toiwds  the  dose  of  the  last  century 
iL^  jx-oj^le  of  Ta^hkciui  were  prevented  by  frequent 
wars  fn.un  aTtending  to  their  pkntatiuns,  they  were 
obliuv-d  fur  2<  \  eral  vesirs  lo  import  wool  from  their 
nviirhbours.  Even  tIk  richest  inliabitants  of  Tash- 
keiid  pcrlorm  with  ihtir  own  hands  the  labours  of 
cultivating  grain,  and  the  chief  alone  has  his  fields 
tilled  by  the  Kara-kasanui^  a  class  of  the  people 
bound  to  militazy  service.  They  sow  rye  and  wheat 
in  preference,  and  frequently  both  together ;  March 
and  September  are  the  most  filvoarable  months  for 
sowing,  because  the  mins  then  forward  the  germina- 
tion. Rice,  barley,  and  spelt  are  likewise  grown  in 
abundance.  The  crops  yield  very  regularly  twenty- 
fold. 

In  like  maiuii  r,  barlev  and  srrasses  are  cultivated 
in  gardens,  for  the  horses  ami  caun-ls  Avhich  are  kt  ])t 
in  the  t<n\ni.  Even  the  wixxl  riMpiired  for  fuel  is 
reared  by  the  inhabitants  in  their  gardens,  in  which 
willows  and  aspens  occupy  as  much  space  as  the 
fruit  trees.  Thin  brushw^ciod  of  the  same  trees  is 
gathered  also  in  the  woody  ravines  of  the  Eara-tau, 
and  carried  on  horses  and  camels  into  the  town  for 
sale.  Among  the  scanty  bushes  which  grow  wild  in 
the  vicinity  of  Tasbkend,  the  Rusdans  have  often  re* 
marked  a  kind  of  juniper. 

The  people  of  Tashkend  have  never  kept  horned 
cattle,  but  have  been  always  in  the  habit  of  exehang- 
ing  ^\ith  the  Kirgis  the  produetions  of  their  industry 
for  the  sheep  and  cattle  required  for  the  shambles. 
Like  the  Kalkhas  Mongols  in  southern  China,  the 
Kirgis  are  the  herdsmen  for  the  Khanats  of  Tash- 
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kcnd,  Kokan,  and  Bokhara;  bat  the  Telationship 

which,  in  China,  is  founded  on  subjection  and  vassal- 
age, rests  here  on  andent  usiige,  which  has  never 
been  interrupted  even  by  frequent  wars. 

They  luive  learned,  oven  at  Tashkend,  flint  the 
intercourse  between  Siberia  and  the  nei^rliboyring 
Khanats  might  be  rendered  much  more  advantageous 
by  the  extension  and  more  complete  arrangement  of 
the  cotton  trade.  In  the  capital,  which  is  about 
twelve  miles  in  circumference,  and  has  an  estimated 
population  of  80,000  souls,  more  than  half  of  the 
inhabitants,  men  and  women,  are  chiefly  employed  in 
weaving.  But  the  result  of  this  industry,  exercised 
by  individuals  in  their  own  houses,  and  unaided  by 
the  effective  principle  of  the  division  of  labour,  re- 
mains after  all  far  less  perfect  than  it  might  bo  ex- 
pected that  Siberian  fabrics  would  be,  which,  while 
carried  on  in  tlie  towns  of  Siberia,  according  to  the 
European  system,  might  be  abundantly  supplied  with 
the  raw  material  by  the  caravan  trade* 

Russian  goods  have  been  long  indispensable  to  the 
people  of  Tashkend,  for  although  the  great  Bazaar  in 
the  .middle  of  their  city  is  destined  to  receive  the 
merchants  of  Bokhara  and  their  caravans,  yet  they 
are  the  productions  of  northern  Burcpe,  which  these 
gain-seeking  mediators  bring  here  by  a  very  circuit- 
ous route.  The  countries  extending  from  the  Cas- 
pian Sea  to  the  western  confines  of  China,  bet>v('eu 
the  parallels  of  45"  and  .3,")°,  are  of  such  nnit'orm 
n{iru!%*(l  constitution,  and  their  inhabitant >,  in  con- 
8e(|uence  of  connnon  descent,  have  attained  so  equal 
a  degree  of  advancement  in  industry,  that  a  reciprocal 
exchange  of  their  own  productions  can  hardly  ever 
take  place  between  them.  The  people  of  Tashkend 
pay  the  merchants  of  Bokhara  with  cattle  purchased 
from  the  Kirgis.  Even  the  fine  woollen  and  silken 
stuffs,  the  indigo,  and  the  precious  metals,  which  reach 
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Taahkend  from  a  great  distance,  or  from  India  and 
Persia  collectively,  through  Bokliara,  might  be  much 
more  easily  replaced  by  domestic  products  and  manu* 
factures,  than  any  of  the  ardcles  received  there  by 

indirect  channels  from  Russia.  For  the  future  ex- 
tension of  their  trade,  tlic  southern  Kluiiiats  possess 
many  productions,  which,  though  wholly  worthless 
at  home,  are  prized  by  Europeaus ;  thus,  at  the  de- 
sire of  some  Russian  merchants,  the  caravans  of 
Tashkend  have  brought  in  large  quantities  to  the 
Siberian  frontiers  the  Zedoary-seeds,  as  they  are 
called,  or  the  flower-buds  of  one  of  the  kinds  of  Arte- 
misia that  cover  the  southern  steppes,  and  which  are 
used  in  medicine. 

From  Nijnei  Novgorod,  through  Bokhara  chiefly, 
and  only  in  smaller  quantity  direct  from  the  bounda- 
ries of  Tobolsk  and  Tomsk,  there  are  now  sent  to 
Tashkend,  Russia  leather ;  otter  (Viverra  lutra)  and 
seal  (Phoca  Ursina)  skins  from  Siberia  and  the 
Eastern  Ocean ;  linen,  looking-glasses,  razors,  and 
combs  of  European  mainifacture ;  but  above  all, 
Uralian  iron  and  copper.  The  eager  desire  existing 
in  these  countries  for  imported  metals  need  not  cause 
surprise,  for  long  as  they  have  been,  in  many  respects, 
civilised,  and  rich  as  are  the  mountains  round  Tash- 
kend  in  ores,  if  we  may  believe  the  reports  of  Rus- 
sian miners,  thdr  attempts  at  smelting  are  of  the 
most  rude  and  petty  kind,  such  as  probably  would 
have  been  made  by  the  natives  of  Siberia  centuries 
ago.  The  process  of  smelting  iron  ore  is,  in  Tash- 
kend,  often  exactly  like  that  followed  by  those 
Tatars  of  the  middle  government  of  Tom  si:,  who  are 
called  Kusn^tskie  Tatdri,  that  is,  Smith  Tatars  (from 
Kusnets,  a  smith),  and  by  the  Burats.  The  furnaces 
are  nothing  more  than  small  crucible-shaped  hollows 
in  the  earthen  floor  of  the  house,  with  an  arched 
cover.   The  charcoal  in  it  is  kept  in  a  glow  by  rude 
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hand  bellows,  and  by  this  means  a  very  small 
quantity  of  fiiu'ly  powdered  ore  can  be  reduced  at 
once.  Although  liicy  know  how  to  make  iron  plough- 
shares) and  things  of  that  sort,  from  prepared  bar 
iron,  yet  it  costs  a  great  deal  of  time  and  labour  to 
weld  together,  for  such  purposes,  the  small  pieces  of 
metal  which  they  have  themselves  reduced. 

Such  is  now  the  state  of  the  metallorgic  art  in  the 
very  countries  which  was  at  Qne  time  distinguished 
by  what  are  called  the  Chudian  or  strangers'  mines. 
lJut  it  is  not  iinprobuble,  that  in  those  ancient  times 
the  inhabitants  of  these  countries  po  ^r^fted,  not  an 
acquaintance  with  more  jx'rfect  proct >  of  sTneltin<j:, 
but  simply  with  that  high  degree  of  patience,  wliich 
often  enables  the  half-civihsed  artisan  to  produce  re- 
-markable  samples  of  work  with  rude  tools.  It  is 
very  conceivable  that  attention  was  withdrawn  from 
these  troublesome  occupations,  as  soon  as  the  possi- 
bility  presented  itself  of  obtaining  the  productions  of 
European  forges,  even  by  an  indirect  course  of  trade. 
The  current  money  of  Tashkend  is  coined  in  the 
ruler's  palace,  of  Russian  copper  exclusively. 

The  inhabitants  of  these  countries  envy  the  Rus- 
sians their  skill  in  metallurgy,  on  account  also  of  its 
application  to  the  arts  of  war.  The  people  of  Tash- 
kend know  how  to  make  a  pretty-good  kind  of  gun- 
powder, from  the  productions  of  their  own  territory, 
or  the  adjacent  countries;  and  it  can  hardly  be 
doubted  that  the  deadly  secret,  which,  when  com- 
municated to  Europe,  founded  an  epoch  in  the  his- 
tory of  mankind,  was  known  here,  and  in  the  countries 
in  the  same  latitude,  now  subject  to  China,  at  a  very 
early  age.  It  is  a  general  opinion  in  the  Khanats, 
that  the  widely  different  influences  which  one  and 
the  same  discoverv  has  exercised  in  Asia  and  in 
Europe,  are  attributable  to  the  fact  that  Kui npeans 
have  completed  the  latter  by  a  more  skilful  working  of 
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the  metals.  Notwithstanding  the  constant  and  an- 
cient application  of  their  own  art,  together  with  the 
exertions  of  their  merchants^  they  possess  at  the  pre- 
sent day  in  Tashkend  but  very  imperfect  matchlocks. 

The  prohibition  which  existed  since  the  first  invasion 
of  Siberia  by  the  Kussians,  against  tlie  sale  of  any 
kind  of  arms  to  the  neighbouring  nations,  may  help 
to  account  for  the  fact,  that  in  1823  there  were  not 
above  200  of  tlicse  matchlocks  in  Bokharia,  and 
tliat  Tashkend  and  Kokan  were  no  better  supplied 
with  fire  arms.    Five  very  rudely  made  copper  can- 
nons, whicl)  some  travellers  saw  in  Tashkend,  had 
been  cast  in  the  place  by  Russian  captives ;  bat 
the  people  had  never  been  able  to  iimtate  these  pat* 
terns,  nor  had  they  ever  erected  those  cannon* 
foundries,  of  which  mention  is  made  in  certain  books . 
of  geography.    It  is  well  known  that  the  larger  kind 
of  matchlocks  are  fastened  on  the  backs  of  camels  and 
so  fired  off;  Avhilc  the  heavy  artillery,  after  being 
paraded  before  the  enemy,  is  laid,  without  a  carnage, 
on  a  mound  of  earth,  from  which  it  tumbles  down  at 
every  shot,  to  the  imminent  danger  of  the  gunner. 
An  insight  into  the  actual  condition  g£  the  genuine 
Asiatic  artillery,  renders  intelligible  many  &cts  of  an 
early  date;  thus  it  appears  that  the  Mongols  and 
Chinese,  who  already  in  the  eleventh  ,and  twelfth 
centuries,  used  to  fill  hollow  bamboos  with  powder, 
and  fire  them  off  to  frighten  the  enemy,  much  like 
the  cannons  of  our  fireworks,  sometimes  also  using 
them  as  true  artillery,  yet  never  ranked  fire-anns 
among  the  regular  and  ascertained  instruments  of 
war,  until  after  they  had  heard  of  them  from  the 
European  missionaries. 

As  to  the  early  acquaintance  with  gunpowder,  pos- 
sessed by  the  inhabitants  of  central  Asia,  there  are,  it 
is  well  known,  the  most  satisfactory  testimonies  from 
the  extreme  east  as  well  as  west  of  the  country  in 
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question.  For  "while,  on  tlic  uiio  hand,  acconhng  to 
the  testimony  of  the  Jesuits  in  Pekin,  this  discovery 
is  mentioned  in  the  Chinese  writings  as  early  as  the 
beginning  of  the  Christian  era,  on  the  other  hand, 
aecordlng  to  Turkish  chronicles,  gunpowder  was  used 
in  the  Levant  as  earlv-  as  the  seventh  century;  and 
again,  we  are  assured  by  Voss,  that  India  possessed 
the  secret  much  earlier  than  Europe.  One  ground 
for  this  partial  superiority  of  Asiatic  art  or  industry 
above  that  of  Europe,  lies  undoubtedly  in  that  spon- 
taneous production  of  nitre,  which  is  a  phenonu  non 
chuiiicteristic  not  only  of  India,  but  of  the  whole 
region  borderin*^  the  Kirgis  8t<.*p|)es  on  the  soutli. 
A  report  of  the  abundance  in  which  saltpetre  could 
be  obtained  in  Tashkend,  was  soon  carried  by  the 
-  Kiigis  into  Siberia,  and  it  was  this  which  occasioned 
the  journey  of  Burnashef  and  Pospii^lof,  officers  of 
the  mines  at  Koluivan,  to  that  place  in  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century.  It  was  there  found,  that 
without  any  tad  from  art,  nitrous  salts,  with  earthy 
bases,  were  deposited  in  great  abundance,  particularly 
on  old  waUs ;  and  that  those  earthy  bases  were  in  the 
usual  manner  washed  out  and  replaced  by  potash. 
Doubtless,  the  accumulation  of  the  salts,  which  are 
formed  slowly  by  the  aid  of  the  surrounding  atmo- 
sphere, is  in  this  case  much  IVivoured  by  the  perfect 
dryness  of  the  warm  part  of  the  year,  which,  while  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  climatic  phenomena  of  Si- 
beria, is  yet  common  to  the  whole  region  bounding 
the  Kirgis  steppe  on  the  south.  In  another  point  of 
view,  the  ph^omenon  is  connected  as  to  cause,  with 
the  peculiarities  of  the  steppes  to  the  northward. 
The  chemical  nature  of  the  salts  formed  throughout 
these  steppes  is  not  perfectly  known ;  but  they  often 
look  as  if  the  acids  required  for  their  production,  were 
diffused  tlirough  tiie  atmosphere;  for  although  the 
lakes  in  tiie  northern  part  of  the  steppe,  which  yield 
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mav  "^u'r^-ieii  w  liraw  the  mareriuLj  fmm 
th^.  ;r*ou-'i  :L-y  t.  yer  aiL^^e  of  expuiiiurion 
wh-n  o  -C-ie  : .  'MassiJiir  the  more  southern 
tr!i<*t.«  "ff-hi.-ri  are  ^rr^i-v-^L  ovr-r  wirli  bi;Ua  of  jrraveL 
<  ':i  ti.-r  ^urr*.i--e  ot  cb  s*:  ii^iv.-I  '^ed:*.  too,  orvsntls  ot'^alt 
nr^r  Mr.r.'i  til 7  d-pieuetL  wiiile  ?r»^:?h  wattir  i&  aurti  to  be 

at  a  depth  of  tourteeiL  ^t;.  There  aeenw  to  be 
8onMi:hIn.^  like  a  apecial  aoazce  o£  the  add  ooDtents  of 
the  air  in  the  noantainoas  coantrr  betnreen  Kokan 
miles  S.S.W*  from  Tadhkend)  and  Sainarirand 
( 14^  mika  W.S.W.  from  KokanU  where  rapoan  of 
sol  amm^^nuic  taue  from  the  interior  of  the  earth* 

Xow  that  the  Ra**ians  have  b#?cofne  tntimatdj 
a.  i  jn.iinr.;tl  wul^  Ta.-Lken»L  it:*  i..„.i..L;4ii:::  ar^:  t'oiiD«i 
t. '  ?i^jr/.l'j;  cl-'-T^^rlv  in  p*-rs«>Q,  Lin^ua;n».  iminaers,  anJ 
rt:l:j:'-n,  rn.-  nilinj  p«:'ni;Iari«ja  ct  the  n»iii:Iiboariiiir 
^r.irr  :?  K':<ian  an-i  B"khani.  The  je;il»,^u:?ies  ot*  the 
tracers  and  the  un^tcled  h:2htd  ot  rival  dvoa^tie:^* 
kotr'p  up  an  everLi:?tIn;z  political  coouiiDCioiL  In.  the 
hit  ten  years  of  the  century,  three  chietbiins 
contrived  to  aasnme  the  dignity  of  Khan  of  Xash- 
kend.  They  Irred  in  the  city,  at  the  same  tioDCir  ^ 
fortiiied  castlea ;  and  so  violent  were  thetr  adhemita, 
thut  no  one  could  vcntore  to  ivalk  the  streets  tm- 
armed .  The  Lriirtien:*^  pLintations,  and  com-tields 
wi,  re  n^cleoted ;  arivL  to  complete  the  mi^  ry  of  the 
iKr  r  Io»  tlx^  disrracced  coiiatrv  was  invaded  hr  its 
tuiuU^«-'u.rs>  The  to-wTi^j  of  Turfcetftan  and  Chemen- 
^>fi  -it !  Jed  aud  plundered  bv  the  Kirgis  fa^in 

the  north ;  while^  Irom  the  south,  the  people  of  Kokan 
penetrated  to  the  capital.  At  last  the  stronger  of 
the  thm  eotu^x'titoi^  Yonas  Khodji.  got  the  better 
of  hi5  enemi^  both  at  home  and  abroad ;  and  already, 
m  tSOCk  the  Russians  dbond  the  state  restored  to\ 
tivHirishitt^  cooditioo.  Yet  the  Khan  of  Kokan  was 
wore  i^iuHite  m  sub«eqiieiit  wars^  tbr»  ten  years 
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afterwards,  ambassadors  of  this  prince  in  Russia, 
stated  that  he  then  ruled  Tnshkend  by  a  lieutcriant. 

All  the  information  liitherto  obtained  from  the 
■mouths  of  inhabitxints  of  Tashkend,  Kokan,  and  Bok- 
hara, relates  only  to  the  last  score  years  of  their 
history.  The  accounts  which  European  literature 
presents  (from  Alexander  the  Great  to  the  eighteenth 
century),  relative  to  about  six  different  periods,  show 
us  very  different  states  of  things ;  but  it  is  probable 
that  truth  has  not  gained  by  the  attempt  to  unite 
these  isolated  facts  into  brilliant  systems,  or  by  tlie 
introduction  of  general  ethnographic  nauics,  wlioUy 
unknown  in  the  couiitry  itself,  and  which  embarrass 
in(|iiiry  by  the  display  of  knowledge.  Thus,  for 
seven  centuries,  we  have  been  speaking  of  the  country 
of  Jagatai,  because  Marco  Polo  states  that  a  chief  of 
this  name  once  reigned  over  the  country  between  the 
Caspian  Sea  and  the  present  boundaries  of  China. 
The  use  of  this  collective  name,  which  is  unknown  to 
the  inhabitants^  easily  misleads  to  the  belief  of  natural 
boundaries,  which,  in  like  manner,  have  no  existence. 
Were  it  necessary  to  keep  in  view  the  former  union 
of  the  Khaiiats,  then  liali  of  Asia  miirlit  be  called 
Kublai,  in  honour  of  the  autocrat,  who,  throned  at 
Pekin,  in  Marco  Polo's  time,  made  Jagatai  Ills  lieu- 
tenant ;  but  who  at  the  same  time,  by  perfect  uniform- 
ity of  constitution,  established  an  active  intercourse 
between  his  subjects  from  the  shores  of  the  Chinese 
Sea  to  the  kingdom  of  Kasan. 

This  digression  from  the  main  object  of  our  narra* 
tive  may  easily  be  excused,  for  it  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  phenomena  of  Siberia,  that  the  roads  from 
the  polar  circle  to  lands  producing  cotton  are  even 
now  o])en  and  frequented.  The  old  lines  of  com- 
munication have  not  been  forgotten,  since  a  new  and 
very  remarkable  one  has  been  est  tlilished,  under  the 
Russian  rule,  by  the  ri\  er  navigatiuo  from  the  Ural 
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to  the  Baltic*  Indeed,  the  idea  tbat  Pekin  and  St. 
Petersburg,  as  seats  of  equal  power,  may  offer  to  the 

political  world  the  exam|>le  of  one  system  composed 
ol"  cliautically  iain[rl<'(l  tribes,  frravitatiiig  tuwiirds  the 
two  suns,  is  not  so  Utopian  for  the  Siberians  as  for  us. 
Jn  explanation  of  this  view,  it  is  sufficient  to  observe, 
tliat  when  one  hears  Danish  merchandise  called  at 
tlie  present  day,  in  the  bazaar  of  Tobolsk,  Vanegiau 
goods,  it  is  impossible  to  resist  the  conviction  that, 
in  the  popular  mind  here,  there  is  no  intimate  oon> 
nection  supposed  to  exist  between  the  mother  country 
and  the  nations  lying  westward  of  it. 

From  the  24th  to  the  29th  October,  the  wind  being 
constantly  from  the  N.  N.  E.,  and  the  nights  clear,  the 
barometer  rose  steadilv.  while  the  thermometer  fell 
to  — lU";  then,  liuwever,  tlie  atmospheric  pressure 
and  cold  diminished,  and  the  wind  changin**"  to  the 
S.  W.  the  clouds  ^jatliered,  and  there  was  a  heavy  fall 
of  snow.  Towards  uoon,  on  the  30th  October,  we 
saw,  while  the  snow  was  falling,  a  clear  white  circle 
in  the  heavens.  The  sun  was  in  the  centre  of  it,  and 
the  points  of  its  circumference,  which  had  an  equal 
altitude  with  the  sun,  were  of  a  bright  red  colour. 
These  coloured  portions  were  not  rounded,  as  parhelia, 
but  were  stretched  lennfthwise,  so  as  to  justify  the 
name  of  Stolbui,  or  the  pillars,  given  by  the  Siberians 
to  this  phenomenon. 
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CHAP.  XVL 

TlIK  CillKF  l'l;ll>l    IN  KilioLSK.^ — op.STJtV ATinX8  ON  TlIK  SITE  OF 

CnAlTE'ij    UUsKUVAioHl.    KU>NAI*»'IN(i     I5Y    THE  KlUGIS.   

THBIB  CRUELTY  TO  GAPT1VK8. — TUE1R  QBNRBAL  CHARACTBB. — 
fiCnOOLS  FOB  TDB  IND1GENOD8  RACES. —  MARRIAOB  CKBBH0KIB8 

IN    TOIIOL8K.  LICENTIOUS    SECTS.  —  THE    EXILES.  MAGNETIC 

OU6ERVATION9.  T1!K  KIVKR  I  FIOZEN.  rnr.PARATIONS  FOU  THE 

JOURNEY   NORTIIWAUU.  —  OblVAK  CLOTIllNO.          ritOViSlONS.  — 

TAB  MARTB  ORaCRlBKD, 

November  1 — 15.  —  The  protopope,  or  lii^h  ])i'iest, 
havinf^  requested  to  be  made  acquainted  with  the 
scientldc  objects  of  our  journey,  we  had  the  satisfac- 
tion of  becoming  more  intimate  with  an  individual 
distinguished  tor  his  intellectual  endowments  and 
strict  piety.  It  was  pleasant  to  compare  the  de* 
meanour  of  this  northern  priest  with  the  well  re- 
membered figure  of  many  a  distinguished  member  of 
the  church  of  southern  Europe.  The  extreme  ema- 
ciation of  an  originally  vigorous  frame,  and  a  peculiar 
vivacity  of  look  and  s})eoch,  sufficiently  testified  that 
the  retireiiicnt  of  tlio  cloister  had  not  been  used  for 
the  purpose  of  hypocritical  self-indemnilieation  ;  }>iit 
that  the  priest  had,  in  the  national  spirit,  adiierod 
strictly  to  his  vows,  adding  to  the  other  observances 
of  the  faithful,  three  strict  fasts  every  week,  and  a 
very  meagre  diet  at  all  times.  Cor{)oral  self-denial 
had,  in  this  case^  promoted  the  enviable  cheerful- 
ness and  elasticity  of  the  spirit ;  and  there  was  no 
trace  of  an  effort  to  prop  up  the  reputation  of  sanc- 
tity by  grave  looks.  We  have  often  observed  the 
same  thing,  too,  in  the  enthusiastically  pious  laity  of 
the  (  li  eek  church,  and  found  their  personal  demean- 
our totally  difiercnt  from  that  of  the  cvan«jelical 
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Fi«^tL*f It  sLoTT?  tte  stroc^  thorcw^j  pfae- 
tical  char4»»rt«r  *>f  &  l*^  /v^*  tlve  religious  im^ 

p'il-r*  of  the  t^Iinr*  are  o!i1t  srrenstbencd  and  oon- 

firrr.'-i  Lj  h->;i!v  privLi:!  a.  wLik-  the  understariding 
£i:.  1  T-;  L'rr.-r.:  ijryv  :**  t:.*:-  ^iirii-:'  lir-ie  more  ckiix  ;ind 
urx^rr  vrrrtL  Tcc  R  li^'uir.i  Ll-  w  woU  how  to  satisfy 
a  v»^  r\-  .'?Tor-2'  r'r  T*:r>L'v  r.j  ^irrvoutr-'^^  without  ever 
tiiiiin2  into  a  &tate  ct  izl  ->niv  intiitfcnenoe,  or  lc»ini^ 
thfrlr  lore  for  the  outward  w>rM.  We  found  that 
tb»-  favourite  subject  of  our  intC'lItecttial  hermif  5  spe- 
culations was  the  national  character  of  the  Russiaiis : 
he  thought  he  could  discern  in  the  nuuiifcM  kflsoDs 
of  hi^coiy  the  means  cf  cc^nj  icturing  the  political 
future  of  bis  countiy.  Ifanv  jean^  experience  had 
made  him  acqaainted  wiik.  and  he  admired  the 
pla-tic  flexibility  nf^  the  lower  cLisscs,  to  a  dcgrt-e; 
which  we  had  n»_  ver  vet  "witne^seil  in  a  Ku^siiaii  of 
distinction.  He  enlarge'*!  wiiL  animation  on  the 
stn'  Tirfh  of  will  and  abundant  resources  with  Avhich 
the  Siberian  Kosak  turns  every  circumstance  in  na- 
ture to  account ;  he  rejoiced  that  the  people  in  his 
diocese  built  their  luses  in  such  a  variety  of  ways, 
and,  that  driving  reindeer  and  dogs,  also,  in  their  ve- 
hicles, they  derived  soch  onusual  assistance  from  the 
animal  creation,  that  even  the  historians  of  the  Roman 
worid  had  nothing  like  it  to  recount.  But,  in  order 
that  the  now  divided  strength  of  the  northern  Pro- 
mctheuses  shouM  be  hercaAer  more  united,  so  that 
the  country  ini;jlit  arrive  at  a  higher  degixe  of  cul- 
ture, our  prophetic  friend  thought  that  the  proj>er 
rule  to  be  observed  was  that  contained  in  the  law 
"  de  non  prolatainlis  finibus  imperii."  The  reformer 
of  that  new  epoch  should  be  called  not  Vladimir,  but 
Vladimir;  that  is,  not  ruler  of  the  world,  but  roler  of 
peace.  Oar  conversations  grew  less  agreeable,  and 
our  efforts  were  wholly  thrown  away,  when  we  en- 
deavoured to  satisfy  the  old  man's  curiosity,  by  ex- 
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plaining  to  him  the  physical  problems  which  we 
aimed  at  solviiiL'".  For,  while  the  Uus^sian  convent 
education  had  opeiied  his  eyes  to  the  phenomena  uf 
the  spiritual  world,  it  had  left  him  in  total  ignorance 
of  experimental  philosophy. 

The  evenings  of  this  week  were  devoted  to  the  ob- 
servations necessary  for  determining  the  geographical 
position  of  Chappe's  observatory.  A  sledge  was  now 
at  our  command  to  carry  the  necessary  apparatus  from 
our  house  to  that  point,  which  was  about  two  miles 
off.  But  it  often  happened,  that,  immediately  after 
sunset,  a  thick  fog  covered  the  lower  town,  while  on 
the  hill  the  stars  remained  still  visible  ;  the  fog,  how- 
ever, still  ascendin^^,  com[)letely  envelo[)e(]  us  by  the 
time  we  bad  set  up  the  instruments,  so  that  we  had 
to  wait  a  long  time  among  the  desolate  ruins  for  a 
favourable  moment.  On  the  4th,  7th,  and  15th  of 
November,  I  at  length  obtained  the  long  wbhed-fbr 
results;  fine^  dear  nights,  with  a  temperature  of 
_10'',_15^  and  ^SO""  R.,  having  set  in  with  a  brisk 
north-west  wind.  All  anxiety  as  to  the  annoyance 
liktly  to  result  from  the  cold  vanished  completely 
after  these  first  wintir-labours  in  the  open  air,  for  so 
effectual  was  the  protection  afforded  by  the  furs,  that 
we  knew  of  the  cold  oidy  from  the  thermometer. 
Indeed  we  had  now  adopted,  for  the  first  time,  the 
Ostyak  mode  of  covering  the  legs ;  and  still  more  was 
guned  in  facility  of  movement  when,  subsequently, 
we  substituted  the  well-sewn  reindeer  skin  coat  of 
this  people,  for  the  pelisse  of  wolfs  fur  usually  worn 
by  the  Russians.  It  required  some  practice  to  avoid 
letting  the  vapour  of  our  breath  touch  the  glasses  of 
the  instruments,  which  it  immediately  obscured  by 
congealing  on  them. 

The  transit  iuijtrument  was  here  made  use  of,  ac- 
cording to  the  excellent  metliod  introduced  by  M. 
Bessel,  which  gives  to  the  physical  and  geographical 
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labours  of  travellers,  an  accuracy  hardly  attainable 
hitherto.  With  the  indulgence  invariably  manifested 
by  him  towards  labours  resembling  his  own  (solely  in 

the  labuiirL'r'.s  ijitcntiuiis,  but  not  in  prcgnaia  con- 
sequences), the  celebrated  inventor  of  this  method 
examined  our  observations,  which  were  sent  to  him 
while  we  were  still  in  Siberia,  and  announced  the 
a;^reeable  result  that  tliey  gave  the  latitude  of  the 
doubtful  point  about  less  than  those  of  Chappe ; 
but  that,  from  the  perfect  consistency  of  the  separate 
data,  the  new  determination  was  decidedly  to  be  pre- 
ferred. By  measuring  a  base  line  on  the  northern 
wall  of  the  town,  and  connecting  a  triangulation  with 
it,  Professor  Hansteen  had  traced  very  accurately  a  plan 
of  Tobolsk,  which  he  communicated  to  us ;  and  thus 
the  observations  niach*  in  various  parts  of  the  town, 
formerly  by  Schul)i  rt,  and  now  also  by  ourselves, 
were  all  rendered  a])[)licable  to  the  determinatiou  of 
the  site  of  the  classical  obser\^atory. 

The  conversation  of  a  Kirgis  belonging  to  our  host, 
and  who  was  a  constant  companion  of  our  nocturnal 
trips  in  the  sledge,  contributed  not  a  little  to  com- 
pensate us  for  our  tedious  disappointment  while  lin* 
gering  in  the  lonely  German  churchyard.  He  told 
us  how,  when  he  was  a  lad  of  sixteen — and  boding 
no  good  —  he  was  enticed  by  his  father  from  the 
steppe  to  the  Siberian  frontiers,  and  was  there  handed 
ovi  r  to  some  Uussian  merchants  in  discluirgc  of  a 
deV)t  of  Iho  i-oobles.  He  tmvelled  with  his  new  mas- 
ter to  Tomsk,  and,  being  dismissed  from  thence,  he 
entered  immediately  into  the  service  of  his  present 
owner.  The  only  tidings  he  had  since  received  from 
his  own  home  were,  that  his  unnatural  father  had 
met  with  the  punishment  due  to  perfidy,  being  killed 
by  some  Russians  with  whom  he  had  quarrelled. 
Perhaps  for  the  sake  of  the  appearance  of  revenging 
himself  on  fate,  the  oUierwise  good-natured  man  ro- 
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liited,  vnth,  rare  glee,  how  he,  too,  had  renounced  the 
children  whom  he  had  reared  at  Toholsk  from  his 

marriage,  and  had  given  them  into  servitude  to  other 
llussians.  Among  the  inhabitants  of  tlie  steppes,  the 
trade  in  the  human  being  is  ever  a  favourite  business. 
Cases,  liowever,  like  the  present,  which  display  an 
unnatural  want  ot  feeling  in  parents,  are  of  rarer 
occurrence.  Sometimes  the  eldest  son,  on  the  death 
of  the  father,  gets  rid  in  this  way  of  his  sisters,  the 
support  of  whom  devolves  on  him ;  the  kidnapping  of 
children  is  generally  the  work  of  fkmilies  at  variance, 
who  thas  take  revenge  on  one  another.  The  Kirgis 
who  are  so  numerous  in  service  in  western  Siberia, 
and  those  in  liokhara  and  the  otlier  Khanats,  have 
been  all  carried  off  in  this  way.  Those  Kirgis,  in 
particular,  who  attend  the  merchants  of  In  kliara 
through  the  steppes,  have  quite  a  passion  iur  kid- 
napping their  neighbours'  children  ;  and,  it  is  said, 
that  in  consequence,  whenever  a  caravan  in  the  steppe 
passes  through  an  Aul,  or  inhabited  place,  the  mothers, 
with  the  anxious  busde  of  cackling  hens,  drive  their 
children  together  into  a  felt  tent  or  Eibitka,  and  there 
guard  them  from  their  itinerant  fellow-countrymen. 

When  they  deal  thus  with  their  own  kin  and  kind, 
it  may  naturally  be  expected  that  they  will  show  but 
little  mercy  to  strangers  who  fall  into  their  hands  ;  and 
this  supposition  is  eontirmi'd  by  those  Russians  who 
have  been  carried  olf  into  the  steppe,  and  have  not 
been  sold,  as  is  generally  their  lot,  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Khanats.  Our  Kirgis  friend  declared  to  me 
that  he  knew  nothing  of  the  custom,  attested  to  roe 
previously,  and  by  most  credible  witnesses,  as  existing 
in  the  little  horde,  of  knocking  Russian  prisoners 
dexterously  on  the  head  in  such  a  way  as  to  blunt 
their  intellects,  and  so  render  them  less  capable  of 
effecting  their  escape.    But,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
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described,  as  an  eye-witness,  a  cruel  practice,  usual  in 

his  own  tribe,  and  having"  the  same  object  in  vicnv. 
When  they  have  caught  a  Kust^iaii,  and  wish  to  rcti-.in 
him  in  servitude,  they  cut  a  deep  iiesli  wound  in  tlie 
sole  of  his  foot,  towards  the  heel,  and  insert  some 
horsehair  in  it.  There  is  then  no  doubt,  that  even 
when  the  wound  is  externally  healed,  he  will  abide  for 
the  rest  of  his  life,  by  a  leading  rule  of  Kirgis  national 
manners ;  for,  as  the  Kirgis  is  always  on  horseback 
from  choice,  so  the  maimed  Russian  becomes  a  con* 
firmed  equestrian  from  the  pun  of  walking. 

In  the  time  of  Herodotus,  it  was  the  custom  of  the 
mare-milking  inhabitants  of  the  Pontic  steppes,  to  put 
out  the  eyes  of  the  captives  whom  they  reduced  to 
slavery.  It  is  in  vain  that  we  seek  for  some  mitlillc 
term,  or  justification  of  the  inference,  when  we  com- 
pare this  statement  of  the  old  liistorian  with  the 
explanation  subjoined  to  it,  This  is  their  way,  be- 
cause they  arc  wanderin":  shepherds,  and  not  tillers 
of  the  ground."  At  all  events  we  see,  that  what 
startles  us  as  a  general  theorem  is  borne  out  as  an 
acute  observation ;  for,  almost  exclusively,  an  inclina- 
tion to  such  cruelties  is  found  only  among  the  nomade 
inhabitants  of  the  steppe.  Yet  since  that  time  the 
^lolmTiunedan  religion  and  its  precepts  li.ive  done 
homctliing  towards  mollifying  those  very  indocile 
tribes  j  for  not  only  has  the  practice  of  blinding  been 
supersedf'd  by  that  of  a  mutilation  far  less  destruc- 
tive, but  they  have  long  since  forgotten  the  customs 
of  drinking  blood,  and  of  turning  to  various  uses  the 
skins  of  their  enemies,  as  well  as  the  drinking- vessels 
from  the  bloody  skulls  of  their  fathers ;  which  at  a 
much  later  period  (the  thirteenth  century  of  our  era) 
were  found  to  be  in  use  only  among  the  inhabitants 
of  Thibet,  with  whom  probably  the  custom  originated. 

If  the  inhabitants  of  the  stepjKJS  have  been  rendered 
in  some  degree  more  accessible  and  sociable  by  a 
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tincture  of  religious  enHi]fhteiiment,  tlie  same  influ- 
ence hiic  had  a  decideclly  cuiitrary  effect  in  the  nei^^h- 
bouring  countries,  which  were  previously  not  without 
civilisation.  This  is  attested  by  all  the  Russians  wlio 
have  escaped  from  Kirgis  bondage  to  the  Khanats ; 
for  although  the  arrival  of  a  Siberian  in  those  coun- 
tries is  always  a  welcome  occurrence,  as  he  is  sure  to 
possess  some  skill  and  practice  in  the  arts  of  peace  or 
war,  in  which  they  are  most  deficient,  yet  a  blind 
reli^ous  zeal  always  steps  in  to  frustrate  the  expecta- 
tions of  mutual  benefit,  which  might,  in  such  a  case 
be  reasonably  entertained  by  both  parties.  In  Tash- 
kend  and  Kokan,  high  offices,  advantaL'"eous  luai  i  iages, 
and  other  similar  inducements  are  fr(  (|ucntly  offered 
to  tlic  Russian  slaves,  on  condition  of  their  makin^^ 
some  kind  of  confession  or  declai*alion  in  favour  of 
the  ruling  faith  ;  but  as  they  cling  obstinately  to  their 
own  creed,  they  are  ultimately  treated  with  the  utmost 
harshness  and  contempt.  Unfortunately,  the  two 
])arties  thus  coming  into  contact  are  equally  fanatical, 
for  the  Russians  themselves,  who  otherwise  show  great 
[)1iancy  in  the  ready  adoption  of  foreign  manners,  are, 
in  matters  of  religion,  quite  inflexible,  and  they  can 
very  rarely  be  induced  to  make  any  sacrifice  of  this 
kind  to  the  least  appearance  of  forei'^ni  infhience,  or 
to  their  own  interest.  Assuredlv  tlie  Kliruiurs  and 
SHu'ria  would  liave  been  lon;r  since  on  a  iuotiijfr  of  in- 
timacy  mutually  advantageous,  if  it  were  not  that  the 
great  majority  of  the  Russian  captives  forget  every 
prudenti^  consideration  in  their  extraordinary  zeal 
for  martyrdom.  Their  scorning  of  offered  freedom  is 
still  more  remarkable,  since  many  of  those  to  whom 
the  offer  is  made,  are  Brodydgi,  who,  in  their  eagerness 
to  escape  from  servitude  in  their  own  country,  rashly 
hoped  to  find  an  easier  lot  in  the  neighbouring  coun- 
tries of  which  they  knew  nothing.  After  an  oppres- 
sive captivity  among  the  Kirgis,  they  think  that  in  the 
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Khanatti  they  have  at  length  attained  the  object  so 
long  pursued,  and  yet  they  remain,  of  their  own 
choice,  just  what  they  were  in  the  first  instance,  — 
Christian  slaves;  but,  in  this  case,  under  Moham- 
medan masters.  The  Tatar  caravan  guides  constantly 
relate  in  Siberia  histories  of  this  kind ;  and  the  Sibe- 
rian merchants  who  visit  the  Khanats  are  accustomed 
tocncouraore  and  commend  the  Christian  siuaJiastiiess 
of  their  fL'Uovv-couiitrvmen,  ^vithout,  liowever,  opening 
to  til  em  by  ransom  the  wished-for  way  hoTncward. 

It  was  an  interesting  result  of  the  a'2:ency  of  that 
tutelar  genius  who  watches  over  poetry,  that  we 
should  here  learn  from  the  mouths  of  the  song-loving 
Kusdians,  a  Spanish  romance  or  ballad,  relating  to  the 
times  of  Charlemagne.  Like  the  Mammoths  of  ages 
long  since  gone  by,  so  it  would  appear  that  the  produc- 
tions of  southern  genius  too,  which  had  long  passed 
away  from  the  rest  of  the  earth,  were  preserved  in  the 
midst  of  the  ice  of  Siberia.  And,  indeed,  such  per- 
manence here  is  not  inexplicable,  for  in  reality,  iti 
respect  to  uiind  as  well  as  matter,  these  northern 
countries  are  extremely  poor  in  decomposing  and 
niodilying  influences ;  and  the  Kosaks,  left  here  for 
centuries  as  forlorn  outposts,  may  be  very  naturally 
supposed  to  have  preserved,  even  as  to  the  songs,  the 
habits  of  an  army  long  since  extinct.  But  the  matter 
may  be  viewed  from  another  point  of  view,  owing  to 
the  resemblance  between  the  theme  of  the  song  and 
the  circumstances  above  mentioned,  which  are  of  daily 
occurrence  in  Siberia.  The  traveller  in  Asia  now 
hears  from  the  Russians  the  very  same  ballad  of 
lton9eval  which  Don  (Quixote  heard  from  a  Spanish 
peasant,  and  which  celebi-ates  the  Christian  steadfast- 
ness of  the  captive  Guarinus,  and  his  magnanimons 
scorn  of  the  reward  offered  liim  by  Marlatcssa,  the 
king  of  the  Moors,  if  he  would  become  a  convert  to 
Islam.    Carried  by  Xlussian  soldiers  into  the  heart  of 
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Siberia,  and  by  sailors,  on  the  other  side,  to  tho  oast 
coast  of  Kamchatka,  these  .verses  may  possibly  have 
been  preserved  so  long  among  the  posterity  of  Yer- 
mak  becaase  they  have  a  pointed  reference  to  every 
day's  experience. 

Respecting  the  Kirgis  living  in  Tobolsk,  it  is  stated 
by  physicians,  that  they  are  subject  to  a  kind  of 
jaundice,  unknown  to  the  Russians.  YHiatever  con- 
nection may  be  supposed  to  exist  between  this  disease 
and  tlic  j)assionately  susceptible  temperament  of  the 
natives  of  the  steppes,  yet  it  is  evident  that  the 
change  in  the  mode  of  livino:  is  at  least  nccessory  in 
producing  the  malady,  of  which  the  Kirgis  know 
nothing  in  their  own  homes. 

Among  the  dietetic  peculiarities  of  the  steppe  may 
be  mentioned,  besides  the  constant  use  of  milk  in 
various  forms,  the  perpetual  eating  of  mutton  also  ;  , 
which  the  Kirgis  deem  so  wholesome  and  well  adapted 
to  the  human  stomach  that  they  give  the  fat  tails  of 
the  sheep  to  their  children  to  suck.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  have  a  decided  aversion  to  veal.  Pre- 
judices of  this  sort  may  in  gem  ral  be  tlu*  more  safely 
taken  as  proofs  of  ethnographical  relationship,  the 
more  groundless  they  are  in  themselves ;  and  hence, 
it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  in  Russia,  at  the  present 
day,  veal  is  contemptuously  rejected  by  the  devout 
populace,  while  those  who  would  seem  more  enlight- 
ened, decry  it  as  being  unwholesome.  The  other 
dietetic  principles  of  the  Russians  are  observed  by 
them,  in  common  with  the  Jews,  but  this  one  is 
evidently  of  more  ancient  origin. 

In  the  case  of  the  Kirgis,  one  might  regard  the 
abstinence  from  veal,  as  originating  in  motives  of  * 
good  husbandry,  and  from  a  desire  to  spare  the 
horned  cattle,  which  were  introduced  much  later 
among  them,  and  still  retpiire  much  more  care  than 
sheep  and  horses.    It  is  much  more  difticult  to 
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account  for  the  prejadice  of  the  Russiaiis  in  sacb  a 
way,  but  if  we  ascribe  to  it  a  higher  antiquity ,  then 
it  must  be  remarked,  that  among  t  heir  Sc3rthian  ances- 
tors, as  described  by  Herodotus,  there  existed  the 
closest  similarity  in  every  respect  to  tiie  liorJes  who 
now  inhabit  the  steppes.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  if 
we  compare  this  somewhat  singular  custom  of  the 
Kirgis  and  Russians  to  other  usages  having  more  or 
less  of  resemblance  to  it,  we  cannot  fail  to  call  to 
mind  the  prohibition  to  kill  the  cow,  which  continues 
at  the  present  day  among  the  Hindoos,  I)ut  which, 
in  the  time  of  Herodotus,  was  general  in  the  Lybian 
desert  west  of  Egypt,  and  partially  in  the  Cyrenaica, 
where  the  women  idone  abstained  from  cow's  flesh. 

If  Hindoo  merchants  in  Bokhara  now  lament 
loudly  ut  the  sight  of  a  piece  of  cow's  flesh,  and  at  the 
same  time  mix  with  their  food,  that  it  mav  do  them 
gone],  the  urine  of  a  sacred  cow  kept  in  that  |)lace, 
there  can  remain  as  little  duubt  as  to  the  rrligious 
meaning  of  the  prohibition  at  the  present  day,  as 
there  existed  in  ancient  times,  in  respect  to  those 
countries  of  which  Herodotus  relates  the  same  thing, 
and  in  which  the  heifer  was  an  object  of  worship  as 
the  representative  of  the  goddess  Isis.  This,  how- 
evert  does  not  yet  explain  the  purpose  of  the  prohi- 
bition, for  one  must  now  inquire  into  the  causes  of 
the  religious  honours  paid  to  the  cow.  We  see  that 
when  Pythagoras  examined,  as  a  speculative  philo- 
sopher, into  the  religious  usages  uf  E<]rY])t,  and 
dreuied  them  worthy  of  recommendatinu  to  his  coun- 
trymen, he  looked  upon  the  worship  of  animals 
merely  as  a  means,  but  considered  the  object  to  be 
tliat  man,  not  corrupted  and  misled  by  habitual 
slaughtering,  should  be  made  mindful  of  his  duties 
to  all  living  creatures.  He  was  of  opinion  that,  while 
it  was  in  general  wrong  to  kill,  the  slaughter  of  the 
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gentle,  innocent^  and  useful  cow^  was  the  most  hard 

hearted  of  all  cruelties. 

It  is  possible  that  the  prejudice  which  induces  the 
Russians  and  Kirgia  to  spare  their  calves  may  be  a 
remnant  of  tliis  ancient  philozoic  doctrine.  Since, 
being-  compelled  by  necessity  to  kill  the  older  cattle, 
they  would  abstain  at  least  from  afflicting  two  crea- 
tures at  once,  and  from  adding  to  the  bloodshed  the 
mournful  cries  of  the  bereaved  mother.  At  any  rate 
we  see  here  the  way  in  which  ethnographical  de- 
ductions are  connected  together,  even  when  they  are 
founded'  on  the  similarity  of  customs  to  which  one 
would  at  first  ascribe  a  merely  local  origin.  A  like 
admonition  to  be  cautious  was  contained  in  the  in- 
formation which  we  received  about  the  same  time,  in 
Tobolsk,  that  the  sinirnlar  Russian  custom  of  showiiig 
particular  respect  to  weak-minded  jx^rsons  (blajennie, 
or  blessed^,  was  observed  just  in  the  same  way  in 
Tashkend. 

We  had  an  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted 
with  the  extremely  sensitive  temperament  of  the 
Eirgis  by  observing  the  individual  of  that  nation 
whom  we  met  with  at  Tobolsk.  They  are  not  only 
prolix  in  discourse,  but  they  are  led  by  a  peculiar 
loquacity  into  frequent  monologues  or  poetical  impro- 
visations, and  the  Russians  very  faithfully  describe 
this  propensity  of  their  neighbours  by  the  playful 
sa}  ing :  O'ni  cho  vidiat,  to  i  brc'diat,  "  whatever 
they  see  gives  birth  to  fancies."  But  the  passionate 
character  of  tlie  Kirgis  living  in  the  Siberian  towns 
is  often  manif  in  violent  deeds  of  revenge  and 
fearful  anger,  and  hence  they  are  often  to  be  seen  in 
the  ostrog,  or  prison  in  Tobolsk,  along  with  the  Rus- 
sian convicts  who  are  to  be  sent  further  cast. 

The  Kirgis  maybe  distinguished  from  the  Russians 
at  first  sight  by  the  black  hair,  the  dark,  sunburnt 
complexion,  and  small  lively  eyes  between  strongly 
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projecting  lid:^,  and,  indeed,  by  the  whole  cast  of  the 
countenance.  They  might  bu  mure  easily  coiiibuiukd 
with  the  Tatars  of  Kasan,  from  w  lmin  they  ilitlVr 
onlv  in  being  less  tall  and  well  j^rnpui  t  k  iied,  and  in 
having  the  gait  pocidiar  to  liorseineii.  If,  in  spite  of 
the  constancy  of  this  external  character,  and  of  the 
most  intimate  connection  between  the  Tatar  and 
Kirgis  languages,  the  Kirgb,  are  to  be  reckoned, 
in  the  highec  ethnography,  aa  belonging  to  a  certain 
fair  complexioned  and  blue-eyed  raoe,  from  which 
sprang  also  only  the  German  and  Sclavonian  nations, 
it  must  be  at  least  admitted,  that  l^e  poor  inhabitants 
of  the  steppes  may  at  the  present  day  be  very  aptly 
compared  to  an  old  knife  with  a  new  handle  and  a 
new  blade. 

For  the  wishcd-lbr  departure  on  the  way  to  Ob- 
dursk,  it  was  not  enough  that  the  snow  road  had  be- 
come fixed  ;  it  was  necessary  that  the  rivers  also  should 
be  in  a  condition  to  bear  a  sledge.  The  complete 
freezing  of  the  Irtuish,  however,  was  delayed  this 
year  beyond  the  usual  period.  Flakes  of  ice  drove 
past  the  town  as  early  as  the  first  week  in  November, 
but  their  size  and  number  frequently  decreased,  pro- 
bably in  consequence  of  a  higher  temperature  in  the 
country  up  the  river,  and  the  descent  of  vrarmer 
water.  On  the  10th  November,  very  large  masses 
floated  down,  but  the  straightnees  of  the  river's 
banks,  and  the  strength  of  the  current  (nearly  4-4 
Parisian  feet  in  the  second),  prevented  their  joining 
together.  We  had  no  alternative,  therefore,  but  tu 
remain  quiet,  and  to  enjoy  our  opportunities  of  be- 
coming more  intimately  acquainted  with  the  joys  and 
the  sorrows  of  the  good  people  of  Tobolsk. 

The  superintendent  of  all  the  Siberian  schools, 
M.  Slovtsof,  allowed  us  to  visit  the  institutions  on 
the  Lancasterian  or  mutual  instruction  system, which 
are  here  established  in  the  chief  places  of  the  govern- 
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m^nij  and  of  the  subordinate  cirdes,  and  are  weU  cal- 
culated to  make  amends  to  the  natives  of  Siberia  for 
the  long-felt  wants  of  their  original  country.  The  at* 
tempts  to  induce  the  aboriginal  races  in  the  nei<?:hbour- 
hood  to  send  their  children  to  these  schools,  h  i\  e  not 
been  so  successful  in  Tobolsk  as  to  give  these  insti- 
tutions all  the  importance  of  which  they  otherwise 
seem  capable.  It  would  evidently  l)c  an  easy  matter 
to  adapt  these  mi  xi  d  as??cmblaf^cs  in  such  a  way,  for 
the  thoroun;!!  ac(|uiring  of  the  Asiatic  languages,  that 
I'^uropean  linguists  would  feel  obliged  to  study  in 
them  as  in  universities.  It  would  be  then  as  easy  for 
us  to  obtain  a  well-grounded,  grammatical  knowledge 
of  the  Kirgis,  Ostyak,  aud  Samoyede  languages,  as  we 
can  now  acquire  of  the  Tatar,  of  which  an  excellent 
dictionary  was  published  at  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century  by  M.  Joseph  Tig/mof,  who  was  the 
professor  of  the  Tatar  language  in  the  public  school 
at  Tobolsk.  Here,  as  in  England,  the  first  exercises 
in  writing  are  given  on  a  table  covered  with  sand ; 
but  the  teachers  in  Tobolsk  maintain  that  this  idea 
did  not  reach  them  from  Europe  but  from  Irkutsk,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  which  place  the  Lamas  or  priests 
of  the  Buriits  have  been  long  in  the  habit  of  employing 
this  mode  of  instruction. 

Another  school  intended  for  the  children  of  the 
soldiers  and  Kosaks  was  visited  by  us,  but  only  during 
play-time,  when  the  school-room  is  often  converted 
into  a  ball-room.  General  Bruhl,  who  commands 
the  artillery  of  Western  Siberia,  has  the  merit  of  in- 
troducing the  French  style  of  dancing,  or  at  least  of 
trying  to  make  it  fashluiiable  in  Tobolsk.  The  mili- 
tary bands  and  church  singers  joined  their  eHbrts  to 
lend  attraction  to  his  balls,  which  were  numerously 
attended.  It  is  no  want  ot  instrumental  music,  but 
the  national  taste,  which  makes  the  people  here  ac- 
company most  of  the  French  dances,  as  well  as  their 
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own  with  sln^ng,  and  when  one  is  a  little  used  to  it, 
there  is  nothing  disagreeable  in  a  song  emphatically 
delivered  in  the  measure  of  a  waltz  or  a  cotillon. 
On  Sunday  the  9th  November,  we  saw,  in  what  is 

called  the  German  church, «  very  oddly  mixed  con- 
gregation of  exiles  and  voluntary  settlers.  Germans, 
properly  so  called,  are  united  in  this  congregation  with 
the  Finnish  L'uthenins,  who  have  been  numerous 
here  from  a  very  early  date.  Ministers  speaking  both 
languages  are  brought  from  Finland,  and  maintain 
here  the  old  Lutheran  ibrm  of  worship  used  in  the 
Russian  Baltic  provinces,  and  to  which  the  Germans 
have  lately  begun  to  return. 

We  were  still  more  gratified  by  taking  part  in  some 
ancient  Russian  usages,  which  are  here  preserved 
among  the  genuine  Siberian  portion  of  the  towns^ 
people,  in  much  greater  purity  than  in  the  mother- 
country.  For  example,  marriages  in  Tobolsk  are 
still  celebrated  with  all  the  ceremonies,  Christian  and 
Pagan,  of  tlieir  earliest  forefathers.  The  Svjiklii  or 
match-makers,  already  mentioned,  are  charged  with 
the  management  of  four  different  soleuiiiities,  the 
completion  of  wliich  precedes  the  wedding  or  proper 
marriage  ceremony,  and  which  are  sometimes  sepa- 
rated from  one  another  by  considerable  intervals  of 
time,  so  that  the  interesting  drama  may  not  be 
brought  too  soon  to  a  close.  First,  in  the  Sviddnie^  as 
it  is  called,  or  the  first  meeting,  the  chosen  lady  is 
conducted  by  the  Svdkha,  and  shown  from  a  distance 
to  the  gentleman  who  aspires  to  her  hand.  Then 
follows,  in  the  bride's  house,  the  Sm6triinie  or  near 
view,  which,  like  the  preceding  ceremony,  does  not 
bind  either  party;  and  these  trials  being  satisfactorily 
gone  through,  the  festival  of  the  Rukohitie  or  striking 
of  hands,  is  celebrated  before  witnesses.  Finally,  the 
Dievishnik  or  maiden's  feast  forms  iLe  fourth  and  last 
of  the  secular  ceremonies.  It  is  customary  in  Tobolsk, 
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on  this  occasion  to  treat  the  female  friends  of  the 
bride  to  tea,  cedar  nuts,  and  wine,  and  to  make  them 

sing,  led  by  the  Svilkha,  the  old  and  very  numerous 
wedding  songs  (Svddebnuiya  piesni  ),  most  of  ^vluch 
require  to  be  adapted  to  the  circutiii>tances  of  each 
case,  by  the  insertion  of  the  baptismal  and  patronymic 
names  of  the  li^ppy  couples.  They  almost  all  contain 
complainings  of  the  bride,  who  is  usually  compared 
to  some  water  fowl,  a  swan,  goose,  or  duck,  separated 
from  its  beloved  element.  In  the  evening  of  the  same 
day  takes  place,  in  the  presence  of  the  bridegroom, 
the  decisiye  untpng  of  tlie  bride's  head-dress. 

At  the  weddmg,  while  the  priest  gives  his  bene- 
diction in  the  church,  the  young  couple  set  each  a 
foot  on  the  carpet  spread  between  them  y  at  the  same 
time,  during  this  ceremonial,  as  well  as  during  the 
subsequent  marching  round  the  altar,  crowns  of 
metal  are  held  over  their  heads  by  relatives  selected 
for  that  purpose.  These  crowns  are  now  denoted  by 
the  term  vionct:^  (pi.  vientzi),  tlie  older  form  of  which, 
vicno,  was  used  by  the  heathen  Uussinns  to  signify 
the  price  paid  by  the  bridegroom.  If  it  be  supposed 
that  the  form  of  the  word  intimates  rather  that 
twigs  of  trees  (vi(5tvi,  vienniki)  were -used  to  adorn 
the  slave  bought  for  wedlock,  yet  it  is  certain  that  in 
the  oldest  of  the  wedding  songs  now  used,  the  smith 
is  commanded  to  make  a  metal  vienetz. 

The  church  ceremonies  having  been  all  completed, 
we  saw  another  form  of  benediction  gone  through, 
in  tlie  house  of  the  newly-married  pair,  by  their 
parents,  or  persons  chosen  by  t!ie  latter,  and  wliich 
•is  called  6brasom  blagoslaviti,  or  blessing  witli  the 
holy  images.  This  name,  however,  refers  to  only  half 
of  the  ceremony  practised,  for,  after  setting  the  holy 
image  intended  for  the  new  household  on  the  head  and 
the  shoulders  of  the  pair  to  be  saluted,  the  same  form 
is  repeated  with  o  large  loaf  and  a  basket  of  salt.  Both 
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kinds  of  McssiiiL!;  ure  received  on  the  knees,  and  the 
bride,  uloTiLi;  with  the  feinule  witnesses  of  the  proceed- 
ing, takes  care  to  attest  loudly  the  veritable  contact. 

At  tliu  same  time  that  the  liking  for  matrimony 
seems  to  be  proved  and  fostctred  by  these  solemnities, 
the  totally  different  views  and  dealings  of  the  ancient 
Phrygian '  Arufj,  or  worshippers  of  Cybele,  have  found 
their  way  into  Tobolsk.  In  the  most  direct  opposi* 
tion  to  the  Sdsliniki,  mentioned  above,  the  sect  of 
Kh1ist6vchina,  which  has  existed  in  Russia  from  very 
ancient  times,  and  the  members  of  which  arc  called 
also  Sk/)pt>i,  nut  only  abjure  all  obedience  to  sexual 
impulses,  but  also  engage  to  suppress  them  totally  by 
mutilation.  At  the  beginning  of  the  present  century, 
this  e(jua]ly  singular  and  mischievous  doctrine  had 
taken  such  a  hold  in  the  government  of  Simbirsk,  that 
it  was  found  absolutely  necessar^  to  deviate  from  the 
general  rule  of  perfect  tolerance,  and  to  suppress  those 
tenets  by  persecution.  But  the  delusion,  apparently 
suppressed,  rises  into  view  from  time  to  time  in  dif- 
ferent places ;  and  it  is  not  many  years  ago  that  a 
large  society  of  Sk6ptsi  existed  among  the  soldiers 
settled  in  Tobolsk. 

In  the  houses  of  the  Siberians  and  Germans  ^^•e 
fr('(|Uentlv  saw  nunv  of  the  exiles  livinoj  in  Tobolsk, 
who  are  here  called  by  the  niiM  name  of  "  The  Unforhi- 
mites'^  Those  couvicted  of  treason  or  oireiices  against 
the  state  are  sent  to  reside  further  to  the  east,  or  to 
the  north,  nearer  the  Icy  Sea ;  and  the  only  exiles 
here  met  with,  of  the  better  classes,  are  oflficers  who 
have  been  guilty  of  fraud  or  breach  of  trust.  Many 
of  these  have  formerly  served  in  Eastern  Siberia,  and . 
the  sentence  of  exile  has  had  the  effect  of  assigning 
them  a  place  of  residence  nearer  to  Europe.  In  this 
condition  was  a  former  governor  of  Okhotsk,  one  of 
the  oldest  aixl  most  experienced  of  the  inliabitants 
of  Tobolsk,  who  gave  me  much  valuable  advice 
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respecting  my  intended  jonrncy  to  Kiimchutka.  All 
thi&SG  unlurtunates,  as  they  are  called,  live  in  the  town 
in  perfect  freedom ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  some 
newly-arrived  exiles,  who  are  obliged  to  do  penance 
in  church,  they  seem  quite  exempt  from  any  special 
control  or  watchfulness  on  the  part  of  the  police. 
Many  of  the  older  ones  do  the  same  thing  of  their  own 
accord,  and  douMess  from  sincere  conviction.  These 
aged  exiles  pass  over  from  the  luxury  of  ^loscow 
tu  the  frugal  sirn[)lieity  of  Tobolsk  with  true  manly 
cquaTiiinity.  They  let  their  beards  and  hair  grow ; 
and  as  they  say  themselves,  they  hnd  the  life  of  the 
Knsak  and  the  peasant  far  more  supportable  tiuui  they 
once  believed.  Hence  it  is  easily  conceivable,  that 
the  children,  whom  they  bring  up  from  marriages  with 
Siberian  women,  totally  lose  all  trace  of  so  remarkable 
a  change  of  fortune,  and  that  the  Russian  nobility 
employed  in  Siberia  in  agriculture,  hunting,  or  any 
other  promuislj  are  as  little  to  be  distinguished  from 
their  neighbours,  as  the  posterity  of  Tatar  princes. 

The  Jews  alone,  here  as  elsewhere,  resist  the  assimi- 
lating influences  which  surround  them.  There  are 
but  a  few  provinces  of  Kuroj)ean  Russia,  us  it  is  well 
known,  in  which  Jews  ai'e  {ilk>uetl  to  settle  perma- 
nently ;  in  the  rest,  they  sojourn  under  the  same  con- 
ditions as  other  foreigners;  generally  for  trade  s  snkf*, 
as  foreign  guests,  with  a  permission  granted  for  a  cer- 
tain time.  But  in  Tobolsk,  and  further  eastward, 
we  frequently  met  with  them,  cither  as  exiles,  who  in 
the  course  of  their  travels  had  been  guilty  of  some 
infraction  of  the  law,  or  the  children  of  such  exiles. 
In  general,  and  in  consequence  of  their  known  politi- 
cal position,  popular  opinion  is  more  favourable  to  the 
Jews  in  Russia  than  in  most  other  countries ;  for  here 
in  Siberia,  this  parasitical  people  is  considered  almost 
as  an  independent  nation ;  and  they  are  thought  to 
have  the  same  origin  as  the  Germans,  because  the 
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Jews  who  enter  Russia,  and  from  thence  penetrate 
into  Siberia,  all  use  the  German  language.  It  is,  in- 
deed, a  remarkable  fact  that,  even  in  earlier  times, 

wanderers  of  this  persuasion  have  reached  Russia 
only  IVum  the  west,  and  never  iVom  tiie  Jewish  coiii- 
niunitics  settled  in  Liukhara,  Sainarcand,  and  Persia. 

In  the  account  of  my  geographical  and  magnet ical 
observations,  I  shall  enter  minutely  into  the  interest- 
ing matter  which  occupied  us  during  the  last  week  of 
our  confinement  in  Tobolsk;  namely,  the  periodical 
variations  of  the  direction  of  the  magnetic  meridian. 
As  the  immediate  result  of  these  observations,  and  of 
the  similar  ones  which  we  had  already  made  at  various 
points  of  our  route,  it  appeared  clearly  that  the  mag- 
nitude of  these  oscillations  was  quite  independent  of 
the  mean  declination  of  each  place,  and  that  the  season 
of  the  year  alone  had  an  influence  on  the  amount  of 
the  periodical  irregularities.  But  if  each  scries  of 
observations,  made  in  the  course  ol  the  journey,  was 
compared  with  a  previous  determination  made  at  the 
same  time  oi  tlie  year,  at  the  point  of  departure,  then 
they  were  both  found  to  agree  very  nearly  as  to 
amount,  although  at  Berlin,  St.  Petersburg,  and  Mos- 
cow, the  mean  declination  is  westward,  and  in  one 
case  (Berlin)  very  great,  in  the  others  much  less;  but 
at  Yekaterinburg  and  Tobolsk  it  is  always  eastward, 
and  likewise  of  very  different  amounts. 

No  less  distinctly  evident  was  the  uniform  depend- 
ence of  the  phenomenon  on  the  solar  time  of  each 
place;  for  in  every  place,  and  at  all  seasons,  the  mag- 
netic meridian  lay  furthest  east  about  eight  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  and  about  two  in  the  afternoon  it  was 
furthest  west  from  its  mean  position.  At  Tobolsk 
these  movements  were  of  very  small  amount,  as  might 
be  expected  from  the  position  of  the  sun  in  winter; 
but  irregular  increase  of  these  movements  took  place 
twice.  Our  attention  was  so  much  the  more  anxiously 
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directed  to  the  well-known  connection  between  these 

anomalies  and  the  Northern  Lights,  as  it  might  be 
reasonably  supposed  that  we  were  Tuiich  ului  er  to  the 
true  seat  of  this  pheuomenon  here  than  in  the  middle 
of  Europe.  On  the  9th  of  Xovcinber,  about  6h.  50 m. 
true  Tobolsk  time,  the  horizontal  needle  began,  on  a 
8uddeD,  to  oscillate  violently,  the  mean  of  the  oscilla- 
tions being  east  of  the  mean  magnetic  meridian,  about 
double  the  amount  of  the  total  periodical  change. 
About  a  quarter  of  an  hour  afterwards,  the  sky,  which 
was  overcast  at  the  time,  cleared  completely;  but 
there  was  no  trace  to  be  seen  of  the  Northern  Light ; 
yet  the  anomalous  deviation  continued,  and  it  was 
not  till  8  h.  30  m.  that  the  needle  resumed  the  Erec- 
tion eorrespondinLr  to  the  hour.  Again,  on  the  lltli 
of  Xuvember,  about  U  li.  35 in.,  we  saw  the  needle  de- 
viate to  the  east;  but  tins  time,  threefold  the  amount 
of  the  periodical  variations.  At  tlie  same  time  were 
to  be  seen,  in  the  eastern  half  of  the  sky,  white 
masses  of  light  in  motion.  Twice  there  was  formed 
a  roundish,  white  spot,  which  moved  from  the  left 
of  the  observer  to  the  right,  and  then  vanished. 
About  9  h.  48  m.  the  white  nebulous  light  had  taken 
the  form  of  an  arch,  the  concave  side  being  towards 
the  horizon,  and  the  highest  point  of  it  about  5*'.2 
south  of  the  true  east ;  that  is  to  say,  about  85^.6  cast 
of  the  magnetic  nortli.  It  appeared  as  if  the  brightness 
of  the  phenomenon  was  dimini:?hed  by  vapours  in  the 
atmuspliere;  for  the  stars,  too,  in  all  parts  of  tlie  ^ky, 
shone  less  clearly  than  usual.  The  arch,  and  the  por- 
tions which  detached  themselves  from  it  with  a  mo- 
tion upwards,  were  not  brighter  than  clouds  illumined 
by  the  full  moon.  Yet  the  form  and  movement  of 
the  whole  were  such  as  to  leave  no  doubt  that  it  was 
a  true  Aurora  Borealis,  or  Northern  Light ;  and  the 
observation  of  its  culminating  point,  in  a  position  so 
far  from  the  line  of  the  magnetic  meridian,  seemed 
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worthy  of  attention.  The  inhabitants  of  Tobol&k 
may  well  be  supposed  to  let  such  faintly  luminous 

phenomena  pass  frequently  without  notice,  whcTi  jit- 
t<;ntion  is  not  i  Jlcd  to  them  by  magnetic  symptoms. 
Yet  we  hud  ubuiulant  tc»timo^^•  to  the  oflVct  thnt 
more  brilliant  and  better  d('vcloj)ecl  ])lionom(  na  ot" 
this  kind  are  not  much  raore  frequent  in  Tobolsk  than 
under  the  same  hititude  in  Europe,  and  far  rarer  than 
in  places  on  the  2<orthern  Obi.  Dr.  Albert,  though 
constantly  attending  to  atmosphi  l  ic  phenomena,  ol>- 
servcd  but  once,  in  the  course  of  fifteen  years  (8th  of 
February,  1817),  a  northern  light  which  was  brilliant 
and  lasted  the  whole  night.  In  the  same  year,  on  the 
2d  of  January,  there  was  noted  in  his  journal  "a 
twili^lit  in  the  nif^ht;"  bwt  as  the  nocturnal  illumina- 
tion of  the  sky  at  that  time  of  the  year  cannot  have 
pruccciled  from  the  sun,  this  may  lie  possibly  another 
iustaiK'c  of  an  Aurora,  onlv  It^^s  luminous. 

The  ice  which  drifted  down  the  Trtiiish  so  rapidh' 
on  the  10th  of  November  became  fixed  on  the  following 
day;  perhaps,  because  the  floating  masses  imme- 
diately preceding  them  had  arrived  at  a  part  of  the 
river  already  closed  up.  With  the  air  at  — 16**  R.,  little 
time  was  required  to  freeze  the  water,  now  flowing 
slowly  between  the  flakes ;  and  already  on  the  after- 
noon of  the  12th  of  November,  peasants  with  their 
horses  and  loaded  sledges  crossed  the  Irtuish,  near 
tlie  town.  On  the  Htli  of  November,  under  a  bright 
moon  iuid  ii  dark  blue  sky,  the  broad  mii*ror  of  ice, 
lent  a  new  cliarm  to  the  fine  wintry  landscape,  and 
we  were  able  to  view  from  the  middle  of  tlic  river, 
and  for  the  first  time,  the  snow-clad  liouses  of  the 
lower  town,  and  the  picturesque  hills,  at  one  and  the 
same  moment. 

November  16 — 21.  It  was  a  joyful  business  to 
make  the  last  preparations  for  the  journey  to  Obdorsk. 
It  was  necessary  to  arm  one*s  self  in  the  accommo* 
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datinfT  an  J  (jpuleiit  town^  against  all  tlic  o]jstru<:liuiis 
that  miirlit  arise  trom  man,  weather,  or  hunger,  and 
then  to  look  after  suitable  vehicles. 

Instead  of  the  passport  given  me  in  St.  Petersburg, 
General  YelyamiDOv  deemed  it  expedient  to  provide 
me  with  one,  drawn  up  in  his  own  name,  and  ad- 
dressed to  the  village  authorities  of  the  northern  circle 
of  BeresoY.  For  in  those  places,  so  far  removed  from 
the  great  road  of  Siberia,  the  people  know  little  of 
the  power  which  issues  immediately  from  the  centre 
of  the  empire,  whereas  the  Russians  scattered  towards 
and  arouiul  tlie  lev  Sea  never  forojet  Tobolsk. 

It  was  still  more  important  that  a  Kosak,  ac- 
quainted with  the  (Xstyak  language,  was  appoiiited  to 
accompany  us,  along  with  our  faithful  and  good  tcm- 
jKjred  Esthonian.  While  we  were  making  our  pre- 
parations in  the  town,  the  guide,  who  had  frequent 
experience  of  the  journey  northwards,  already  proved 
to  be  of  the  greatest  use  to  us.  For  he  contrived  to 
procure  in  the  town  Ostyak  dresses  for  the  whole 
party  ^  and  so  easily  did  we  become  reconciled  to 
this  excellent  covering  of  fur,  that  not  one  of  us, 
after  leaving  Tobolsk,  would  have  cared  to  resume 
European  apparel.  It  appeared  to  be  no  slight  ad- 
vantage at  the  same  time,  that,  transfurinod  as  we 
were,  we  might  ho}»c  to  be  reooived  by  our  future 
hosts  with  a  more  open  and  hcai  ty  welcome,  than 
they  usually  extend  to  those  who  shock  them  by  a 
foreign  exterior.  Even  Ik  re  in  Tobolsk,  where 
things  of  this  kind  arc  seldom  desired  but  as  curio- 
sities, one  can  buy  for  twenty  roobles  a  suit  of  rai- 
ment, the  several  portions  of  which,  from  head  to 
foot^  offer  all  that  can  be  required  for  every  season 
of  the  year ;  and  so  effectually  is  it  put  together,  that 
a  suit  may  last  a  man  for  half  of  his  lifetime. 

To  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  stomach,  it  is  as 
well  to  be  provided  with  a  copper  kettle,  to  prepare 
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water  for  tea  from  ice  or  snow,  and  to  be  able  to 
dress  the  fish  procured  from  the  Ostyaks.  But  for 
the  rest,  one  has  in  Tobolsk  an  ample  choice  of  ar- 
ticles of  food  quite  ready,  and  not  liable  to  spoil.  In 
order  to  give  some  idea  of  the  value  of  money  here, 
I  have  noted  the  ])rice8  of  many  of  the  articles  pur- 
chased, Avliich  would  no  doubt,  have  been  bought 
much  clicapcr  ])y  natives  of  tlie  place.  InthcGostiui 
dvor  of  Tobolsk,  we  paid  lor  — 

Five  large  loaves  of  rye  bread  0*50  roobles 

14  lbs.  of  ham  2  6 

3  lbs.  of  black  caviar  2*50 
Four  iresli  salted  Muksums  2*0. 

The  kind  of  sahiion  known  by  this  last  name,  and 
highly  prized  by  the  peo[)le  of  Tobolsk,  not  without 
good  reason,  is  two  feet  long,  and  weighs  from  six 
to  eight  pounds.  It  is  here  to  be  had  in  the  state 
called  fresh  salted,  for  which  purpose  it  is  slit  into 
halves  down  the  back ;  but,  besides^  large  quantities 
of  it  are  sent  frozen  and  unsalted  to  Irkutsk,  whence, 
by  way  of  substitute,  the  smaller  kind  of  sahnon. 
called  Omul,  which  is  always  salted  and  still  cheaper, 
is  sent  all  over  western  Siberia,  as  far  as  the  Uralian 
Mount  ii  ins. 

A  good  stuck  of  tlie  strt)nger  drinks,  too,  may  be 
laid  in  at  a  very  moderate  ])rice  in  'J'oholsk.  Not 
only  may  six  quarts  of  Madeira,  and  two  quarts  of 
brandy  be  had  for  eighteen  roobles,  but  two  kinds  of 
porter  also,  as  it  is  called,  were  here  to  be  found, 
the  one  imported  from  England  into  St.  Petersburg 
(Anglinskyi  Portr),  and  the  other  made  at  St.  Peters* 
burg  in  English  breweries  (Kronskyi  Portr,  from  the 
name  of  the  first  owner  of  the  concern).  The  wine 
had  the  advantage  of  remaining  unchanged  through 
tlie  greatest  cold ;  whereas  the  strong  beer  froze,  but, 
remarkably  enough,  and  perhaps  in  conscqueucc  of 
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the  constant  motion  during  the  journey,  wlthont 
bursting  the  bottles.  We  soon  learned,  moreover, 
that  all  these  drinks  may  be  well  dispensed  with  on  a 

winter  journey  in  Siberia,  and  arc  less  conducive  to 
the  traveller's  comfort  tlian  tea,  which  is  above  all 
praise. 

The  carriage  in  which  we  had  travelled  iiithorto, 
we  left  behind  us  in  Tobolsk,  for  European  vehicles 
of  this  sort,  when  fitted  to  slide  with  runners  placed 
under  them,  are  inconvenient  exen  on  the  great  Si- 
berian roads,  but  in  remote  districts,  the  use  of  tliem 
is  quite  impracticable.  Instead  of  it,  I  got,  in  Tobolsk, 
two  sledges  of  different  kinds.  The  larger  of  the  two 
was  what  is  called  Stinnaya  pov<5ska,  or  winter  car- 
riage, of  the  construction  most  usuid  in  Siberia  for 
travelling,  but  adapted  only  for  horses.  The  whole 
body  of  the  carriage,  made  entirely  of  wood,  about 
f(;ur  feet  deep  and  seven  lon<j,  includincf  the  vaulted 
roof,  wa.-.  covered  within  and  witliout  witli  Uast  mat 
or  felt ;  and  a  long  bast  mat  fastened  to  the  edge  of 
the  roof,  could,  aeeordhirr  to  the  weather,  he  either 
thrown  back  or  be  braced  over  the  open  part  of  the 
sledge.  Vehicles  of  this  kind  are  never  without  the 
important  addition  of  the  otv(Sdi  or  guides,  which 
prevent  a  total  upset;  although  in  the  course  of  a 
rapid  journey  the  perpendicular  line  from  the  centre 
of  gravity  of  the  carriage  often  falls  outside  of  the 
base  formed  by  the  runners.  The  otvddi  are  two 
strong  bars  placed  lengthwise  at  the  side  of  the  car- 
riage, converging  and  rising  forwards,  in  a  plane 
about  four  or  five  feet  above  the  runners,  and  with 
their  hinder  ends  thive  or  four  feet  wider  asunder 
than  the  latter.  In  loading  the  vehicle,  eare  is  taken 
that  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  whole  is  not  mised  too 
high  above  the  plain  of  the  otvodi.  As  towards  the 
end  of  the  winter,  the  snow  ways,  which  are  constantly 
travelled  upon,  have  an  undulating  surface  like  that 
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of  a  stormy  sea,  and  give  the  sledge  a  motion  so  like 
that  of  a  ship  tossed  on  the  waves,  that  travellers 

unused  tu  it  uiten  avow  sea  sick  on  the  ruuJ,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  use  of  the  otvodi  is  a  very  necessary 
precaution.  Tiie  ogh')hli^  or  shafts,  are  in  these,  as 
in  all  other  Russian  winter  carriages,  attached  near 
the  front  of  the  runners.  The  effect  of  the  pos- 
tri6mkl  or  yoking  straps,  which  are  never  used  in 
Siberian  sledges,  must  he  supplied  in  the  case  of  these 
sliafts  by  their  own  elasticity.  In  yoking  side  horses, 
bars  are  fastened  in  front  of  the  runners,  under  the 
oglobli. 

The  other  sledge,  which  we  took  with  us  on  our 
journey  to  Obdorsk,  was  what  is  called  a  covered 
Narte  (kniitaya  n&rta),  which  are  used  by  the  Rus- 
sians only  in  those  districts  of  the  furthest  north. 

This  vehicle,  owing  to  its  lightness,  may  be  drawn 
by  either  dogs  or  reindeer ;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
it  is  capable  of  affording  complete  protection  from 
the  weather.     On  the  runners,  wliich  were  about 
three  feet  asunder,  was  placed  the  quadrangular 
body,  four  feet  high  and  about  seven  in  length,  made 
altogether  of  thin  laths  of  wood  joined  close  together. 
At  the  side  was  a  door,  and  behind  it  a  small  win- 
dow, closed  with  a  \)h\te  of  talc.    It  was  covered  in- 
side and  outside  with  doubled  Tatar  felt.    The  tra- 
veller lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  colhn-shaped  body. 
The  abundance  of  room  allowed  us  to  pack  our  in- 
struments more  conveniently.    There  is  also  a  box 
for  luggage  in  front,  under  the  driver's  seat.  The 
mode  of  yoking  horses  to  it  is  the  same  as  that  al- 
ready described  in  the  case  of  the  larger  sledge ;  the 
management  with  reindeer  and  dogs  will  be  related 
hereafter. .    These  covered  Nartes  are  never  fitted 
with  the  guards  against  upsetting  (otviSdi),  and  yet, 
owing  to  their  narrow  base,  it  requires  much  care  in 
loading  them  to  make  tolerably  safe.   Yet  acddents 
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occur  often  with  them,  thougii  not  so  often  as  might 
be  expected,  if  it  were  not  that  the  snow  ways^  in  the 
tracts  where  these  sledges  are  used,  do  not  assume 
an  undulating  surfkce;  and  furthermoTe,  that  over 
rough  and  uneven  ground,  tliese  vehicles,  which  are 
at  all  times  rather  heavy  for  dogs  uud  reindeer,  go 
with  very  moderate  speetl. 

The  post  from  Beresov  to  Tobolsk  had  already  tra- 
velled by  the  winter-road  for  the  first  time  this  year, 
when,  on  the  22d  November,  we  began  our  journey. 
On  this  day  I  looked  forward  with  impatience  to  the 
hour  of  departure;  but  the  desire  of  making  ac- 
f[uaintancc  with  tlie  Ostyaks  was  obliged  to  give  way 
to  social  obligations  towards  earlier  friends,  and 
these  connected  with  our  fatherland ;  for  on  this 
very  day  the  Germans  in  Tobolsk  kept  the  feast  of 
Martinmass,  as  a  Lutheran  commemoration,  and  it 
was  not  till  the  afternoon,  when  the  feast  was  over, 
that  we  left  the  hospitable  city. 
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CHAP,  xm 

• 

JOUItNRT  to  0BD0R9K,  — THS  ICE-BOAD. — FOBBBTfl  OF  TI1B  BTCUB. 

—  TUGALOVA*  —  MODB  OF  FI8IIINO.  —  YOLB  OV  TBB  OSTTAX 
WOHEN.--  OSTTAX  80KG.  —  BBFOL070.       1ISH«6KIK  WI2I1XIW<» 

—  NF.TTLK-Cl,OTn.    I  TMIT8    OF  THE    ELK   AND    RF.IVDEER. — 

OriCNlNO  OF  THK  FlsllKKY  r-OLEMNISEI). — SAMAKOVO.  THE  FIRST 

hiONEa   IN    IllE    I'LAIN.  — YELISAROVO.  KlsH-TIlADK    ON  THE 

BIVEIL  —  KBVA8IIIN8K.  DBAUOHT-DOGS.  —  OONFLAGRATIONS  HI 

TUB  rOBBSTfl.  —  BEPDTBD  BmnTIf  OF  TBB  BLK  AKD  GLUTTON* 

—  OSTTAK  BOWS  AND  ABBOWS.  —  XABUDIBKIB  TBIBB.  — BOO* 
BLEDOB8. 

• 

Tqe  moon  was  rising  as,  about  four  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  we  reached  the  northern  gate  of  the  upper 

town.  We  continued  on  the  rii2:Iit  or  liiirh  bank  of 
the  river,  and  the  snow-way  bcinfr  excellent,  the 
sledge  glided  rapidly  and  smoothly  through  the  ra- 
vines that  intersect  these  hills.  The  first  stage,  Tre- 
tyinsk,  is  twenty  versts  from  Tobolsk,  and  in  this 
distance  we  passed  through  a  thick  pine  forest,  so 
that  the  clearing  of  the  wood  appears  to  have  taken 
place  only  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town.  In  the  Rus- 
sian village,  voluntary  carriers  (vulin'e,  called  also 
okiiotniki,  or  amateurs,)  luidertook  to  horse  our 
sledges  at  the  rate  of  three  kopeks  for  each  horse 
and  vcrst. 

And  from  this  place,  too,  it  was  necessaiy,  as  we 
were  told,  still  to  travel  on  the  mountun  road,  that 

is,  on  the  high  bank  of  the  Irtuish,  and  not  upon  the 
ice.  AVe  reached  Br6nikovo,  fort}  xei'sts  from  To- 
bolsk, four  lionrs  after  our  leaving  the  latter  place: 
we  ibund  it  to  be  a  good  village,  with  a  stone  church. 
The  sky  was  clear,  and  the  temperature  of  the  air 
— 16"*  li.     Then,  running  over  twenty  versts,  we 
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passed  close  by  the  Tatar  settlement  of  Phildtevsk: 
we  crossed  the  river  soon  after,  and  continued  as  far 
as  Karabinsk  on  the  snow^waj  of  the  low,  left  bank.* 
From  Karabinsk  to  N6vaya  Der^vnya,  we  travelled 

for  the  first  time  continuously  on  the  ice  of  the  Ir- 
tuish,  in  whicli  green  boughs  of  pine-wood  were  fixed 
upright  at  equal  distances.  These  marks  are  named 
vi^khi,  and  serve  to  point  out  the  road  which  has 
been  tried.f  This  incUspensable  precaution  was  had 
recourse  to  here  sooner  than  higher  up  the  river,  be- 
cause there  are  productive  fisheries  at  several  points 
of  this  tract. 

Wc  renclied  the  fish i  r men's  huts  of  Ohiiiask,  at 
nigiit ;  and  about  fifteen  versts  turther  on,  at  Dh.  40m., 
Tobolsk  time,  on  the  23d  November,  we  entered  Uv^t, 
a  considerable  Russian  village  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
IrtuUh.  Here  we  made  our  first  magnetical  obser- 
vations  in  this  journey.  The  increase  of  inclination, 
compared  with  that  observed  at  Tobolsk,  aim  un tod 
to  only  a  sixth  of  tlie  difference  of  latitude;  so  ihat 
here  again  was  clearly  indicated  a  course  of  the  iso- 
clinal lines  deviating  widely  from  the  geographical 
parallels.  The  intensity  had  augmented  from  To- 
bolsk about  The  distance  from  Tobolsk  to  this 
place,  which  we  performed  in  seventeen  hours,  is 
reckoned  117  versts  by  the  winter  road,  and  184  in 
summer ;  our  course  probably  lay  near  the  latter 
line,  tor  our  speed  was  never  much  under  ten  versts 
an  hour.  The  wooden  partitions  of  the  peasant's 
cottage  in  Uvat,  where  we  boiled  the  water  for  our 
breakfast,  were  remarkably  dean;  the  vehicles  also, 

•  The  distance  from  Bronikovo  to  Karabinsk  is  reckoned  in  siiramer 
on  the  river  at  fiftj-eight  versts,  but  in  winter,  in  »  straigbter  line,  at 
thirty-five. 

f  On  the  iee  of  ttie  Nm  also  between  St  Petenbnrg  and  Kromtadt, 
nuvka  of  a  like  kind  (fir-boughs),  bear  the  same  name  mAAt.  Tbia 
word  is  untlowbtedly  connected  etymologically  with  vietva  and  rit'tka,  a 
twig,  and     reaombiftnce  in  sound  to  the  Gennan  weg^  a  waj,  ia  merelj 

accidentul.  * 
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and  clothing  of  the  stout  peasants,  wliuui  we  met  on 
their  way  to  church,  bespoke  their  thriving  condition. 
The  whole  looked  better  than  any  thing  we  had  pre- 
viouBly  Been  on  the  great  Siberian  road. 

In  the  open  dedge  I  now  enjoyed  more  completely 
the  changes  of  the  roote.  We  went  straight  across 
the  Irtuish,  and  then  up  ua  the  right  bank  through  a 
narrow  ravine.  They  called  it  travelling  on  the 
brook  J  and  yet  there  is  water  in  this  hoUow  only  in 
,  spring,  and  its  bed,  near  the  mouth,  was  quite  free 
from  ice.  We  then  ran  over  ploughed  fields,  which 
were  recognisable  by  the  undulating  sur&ce.  The 
snow  had  in  many  places  completely  hidden  the  in- 
equalities of  the  giuund  ;  but  the  horses  sank  to 
their  bellies,  and  it  was  only  in  the  deep  track  which 
we  left  behind  us,  that  were  to  be  seen  any  signs  of 
a  travelled  road.  .  Yet  the  boughs  of  fir  (vi^khi) 
had  been  stuck  here  before  the  last  fall  of  snow,  and 
their  tops  projecting  still  served  to  point  out  the  * 
direction  of  the  road.  After  fifteen  versts  we  came 
to  the  wooden  huts  of  Terekhina,  near  which  stand 
numerous  low  stalls  for  horses  and  cattle.  They  are 
three  quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  right  bank  of  the 
Irtuish,  on  a  rivulet  named  Turgut. 

We  went  six  versts  further  on  the  some  bank,  and 
a  similar  road  to  the  village  of  Kosheleva,  which 
stands  on  a  deep  inlet  from  the  Irtuish.  A  row  of 
wooden  houses  extends  between  the  eastern  margin 
of  this  piece  of  water  and  the  steep  hills  enclosing 
it,  which  are  adorned  with  tall  fir-trees  looking 
beautifully  green  in  the  midst  of  the  snow.  This  and 
similar  inlets  filled  from  the  river,  are  called  by  the 
Russians  here  S(Sn,  in  the  singular  Sor,  a  word  pro- 
bably related  to  O'sero,  a  lake ;  but  which  is  never 
used  in  European  Russia  instead  of  the  latter  term. 
Here,  also,  we  heard  for  the  first  time,  tlie  expression 
poluinyaj  which  wa^  given  to  a  broad  stripe,  free 
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from  ice,  along  the  side  of  the  inlet.*  The  few 
strange  words  which  distinguish  the  language  of  Si- 
beria from  that  of  the  mother  country,  have  all  refer- 
ence to  natural  objects;  but,  in  general,  t^rtns  and 

idiomatic  expressions,  are  remarkably  well  preserved 
in  tlie  new  coiintr}\  It  is  unquestionably  the  attach- 
ment to  the  old  language  of  the  church,  which  is 
constantly  kept  alive,  even  in  the  remotest  provinces, 
that  checks  the  increase  of  dialectic  corruptions. 

Since  morning  the  temperature  of  the  m  had  con- 
tinually risen  with  a  clouded  sky ;  large  flakes  of  snow 
were  now  falling,  and  the  wind  breaking  among  the 
hills,  occasioned  a  violent  whirling.  Nevertheless, 
the  people  of  the  village,  active  and  hearty,  were 
busily  employed  in  the  open  air.  A  number  of  men 
were  cutting  holes  in  the  ice,  to  let  down  their  hooks. 
Others,  men  and  women,  were  looking  afl:er  the 
horses  for  our  conveyance.  They  had  vigorous 
figures  and  blooming  faces,  and  we  heard  nothing 
from  them  but  jokes  and  laughing  exclamations. 
Whether  from  delight  at  the  weather,  or  in  order  to 
find  shelter  from  it,  the  drove  of  horses,  that  were 
running  about  loose,  started  off  on  a  sudden  past  the 
houses,  and  out  of  the  village. 

We  now  proceeded  througli  a  thick  wood  of  firs 
and  Siberian  cedars  (Pin.  cembra),  mingled  with 
stems  of  birch,  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Irtuish, 
which  is  here  frequently  intersected  by  water-courses. 
In  the  village  of  Bdrenka,  on  the  right  bank,  ten 
miles  from  Koshel^va,  we  heard  the  Ostyak  language 
for  the  first  time.  The  Yamshchiki  nil  used  it  In 
discoursing  with  one  another.  They  seemed  shier 
than  usual  towards  travellers,  for  they  gathered  round 
the  sledges  only  in  distant  groups,  and  an  aged  man» 

*  Kcla(<Ml  pos^jjltly  to  polmo,  a  streak;  and  polui,  empty,  llicsanic  terra 
\»  applied  by  the  Sibcriau  llussiana  to  the  remarkable  open  apots  in  the 
Ic/  Sea. 
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wlio,  as  he  related,  had  formerly  lived  in  the  town 
OS  a  Kosak,  alone  approached  with  loquacious  affa- 
bility, and  plied  us,  all  had  done  hitherto,  with 
questions  and  narrations.  Here  for  the  first  time,  we 
saw  the  windows  closed  with  fish  sldns,  and  not  as 
hitherto,  even  in  the  poorest  village  dwelling,  with 
pieces  of  talc  joined  together.  Tlie  fur  frock  of  the  Os- 
tyaks,  closed  all  round,  Avith  its  attached  hood,  seemed 
to  be  now  as  common  as  the  Russian  kaftan.  We 
also  found  here  a  new  mode  of  yoking  the  horses,  fi>r 
a  long  trace  was  fiistened  to  the  end  of  each  shaft,  and 
within  these  the  horses  drew  in  a  line  one  before  the 
other.  This  is  called  "  giisem  S!q)riegaty/'  that  is,  to 
yoke  goose- wise,  in  contra-distinction  from  the  hitherto 
usual  method  of  setting  the  horses  riddom,''  or  in  a 
row  abreast. 

In  the  course  of  the  evening  and  the  night,  we 
went  pardy  on  the  river,  partly  on  the  elevated  bank, 

and  reached,  one  after  the  other,  the  huts  of  Pershinsk, 
the  volost  or  chief  place  of  a  circle,  Yiirova  (thirty 
versts  from  Kosheleva),  and  the  village  of  Demyansk 
(twenty-eight  versts  from  Yurova),  all  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  Irtuish.  Snow  fell  heavily  during  the  first 
part  of  the  evening;  and  the  vi^khi,  plainly  vbible  on 
the  white  ground,  were  of  essential  service.  As  it 
grew  later,  the  moon  shone  feebly  through  thick 
clouds.  The  peasant  in  whose  cleanly  house  we 
stopped  while  changing  horses  in  Yiirova,  asked  to 
see  our  passports,  as  he  was  the  Ydlostnui  Nach^nik, 
or  chief  officer  of  the  circle.  He  then  treated  us  hos- 
pitably with  kvas,  the  rich  flavour  of  which  furnished 
evidence  of  good  grain.  Here  as  well  as  at  Pt^rshinsk, 
the  room  was  extremely  well  lighted  by  a  birchen 
lath  about  four  feet  long.  At  the  top  of  a  wooden 
stand,  about  four  or  five  feet  high,  for  which  an  iron 
basin  served  as  a  foot,  were  three  iron  pibints.  The 
lath|  about  two  lines  thick  and  eight  wide,  was,  with 
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a  little  bend,  fixed  between  the  points,  and  lighted  at 
the  lower  end.    The  snow-white  wood,  dried  pre* 

viously  on  the  stove,  burned  with  a  bright  flame  and 
with  little  smoke ;  but  sparks  flew  from  it  pretty  often, 
and  fell  into  the  basin  below.  The  same  odour  which 
distiDguisheB  the  leather  prepared  with  birch-tar 
(d6got),  is  yeiy  observable  in  the  houses  where  these 
laihs  are  burned.  An  ample  stock  of  laths  for  light- 
ing, lies  in  a  pile  at  the  foot  of  the  stand. 

Before  we  reached  Demyansk,  the  ground  was  so 
covered  with  snow,  that  the  horses  in  front  sank  to 
their  bellies,  and  we  now  saw  the  advantage  of  the 
goose-march.  We  halted  several  times  during  the 
night,  on  meeting  long  trains  of  sledges  belonging  to 
fish-dealers  from  the  Obi.  A  quadrangular  basket  or 
kish,  made  of  twigs,  with  a  slanting  cover,  leaning 
backwards,  rests  on  the  sledge  runners,  and  contains 
the  merchandise.  Tlie  indefatigable  drivers  trudged 
along  on  foot  after  the  sledges,  on  the  scarcely 
beaten  path,  while  the  horses  were  guided  only  hy 
constant  calling.  Notwithstanding  their  exhausting 
toils,  these  people  were  not  wanting  in  prompt  drollery, 
for  in  re[)ly  tu  our  inquiry  respecting  the  load  of  the 
coffin-like  sledge,  one  ot"  them  answered,  that  he  was 
carrying  the  head-priest  of  Bereaov,  who  had  died  of 
drinking  too  much  water.  A  large  sturgeon  might, 
probably,  have  suggested  the  comparison  that  lurked 
in  the  man's  answer;  but  at  first,  his  asseveration 
shocked  me  not  a  little,  for  I  had  letters  of  recommend- 
ation to  the  worthy  priest,  on  which  I  had  founded 
great  hopes. 

November  24. — The  sky  cleared  soon  after  midnight, 
but  before  sunrise  low  clouds  collected  again,  and 
drove  rapidly  with  a  south-west  wind.  The  thermo- 
meter during  the  whole  day,  did  not  sink  below 
— 6°R.  In  the  little  villacre  of  Tugdlova  (28-5  versts 
from  Demyansk,  and  by  the  winter  road  138,  by  that  ^ 
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of  Riimnier  212  miles  from  Tobolsk),  on  the  right 
bauk  of  the  irtuish,  the  magiR  tic  dip  and  intensity 
were  observed,  and  then  we  cooked  our  tea  and  fi^ 
in  a  Russian  hut.  In  general,  it  proved  veiy  con- 
venient, and  at  the  same  time  eonduciye  to  the  ohjecU 
of  our  journey,  to  stop  in  this  way  in  tli«j  loorning  to 
make  the  magnetic  obsLr\ ations,  and  for  breakfast, 
and  to  make  a  second  halt  at  nii'lit,  lor  the  sake  of  the 
geographical  determinations,  and  to  observe  the  mag- 
netic declination  with  the  transit  instrument.  The 
geograi)hical  position  of  the  morning  stations  was  then, 
in  truth,  obtained  only  by  itinerary  distances  from  the 
night  btationj?;  but  there  was  nothing  better  to  be 
dono,  m  it  ai>i>eared  that  at  this  time  of  the  year  the 
sky  was  always  overcast  during  the  day. 

Beyond  TugAlova  we  travelled  on  the  ice  of  the 
Irtuish,  and  saw  frequently  the  contrivances  for  the 
most  productive  kind  of  winter-fishing,  called  Ytirova. 
Between  the  vic^khi,  always  on  the  right  and  more 
tran<iuil  side  of  the  river,  was  a  strong  pole  in  an 
inclined  position,  and  with  its  lower  end  frozen  ia>t  in 
the  ice.    At  the  upper  end  of  tliis  pole  was  a  conti- 
nuation made  of  switches  which,  bending  down,  reached 
to  the  surface  of  the  ice;  at  that  point  was  a  hole 
through  which  was  let  down  the  hook  and  line.  The 
upper  part  of  the  apparatus  is  seen  bent  down  more  or 
less,  aeeurding  us  the  bait  is  still  untouelied,  or  a  fish 
puUiug  at  it  has  freed  a  check  put  to  the  elasticity  of 
the  rod,  and  is  thus,  in  consequence  of  its  own  efforts, 
drawn  nearer  to  the  surface  of  the  water.    To  this 
self-acting  apparatus  of  the  winter  fisheiy,  is  added  a 
second  no  less  ingenious  contrivance.    These  fishing- 
rods  are  set  only  in  those  places  where  there  arc 
known  to  be  muddy  hollows  in  the  bed  of  the  river, 
because  in  these  sheltered  holes,  the  sturgeons  of  dif* 
ferent  kinds  lie  together  in  clusters,  and  quite  motion- 
less for  the  sake  of  warmth.   They  are  to  hti-^^'' ' 
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tnrbed  from  their  luxurious  rest  only  by  the  excess  of 
that  wliich  they  deaire,  and  for  this  purpose,  hard 
bails  of  clay,  heated  in  the  fire,  are  thrown  from  time 
to  time  into  the  water,  through  holes  in  the  ice  below 
the  bait.  The  sudden  heat  awakens  the  fishes,  and  at 
last  drives  them  from  their  restiu^z- place.  They  rise 
towards  the  ice,  swimming  as  usual,  up  the  stream, 
and  so  come  upon  the  bait.  The  name  peculiar  to 
this  promdisl,  refers  evidently  to  the  ingenious  mode 
of  disturbing  the  fish,  for  ydrova  is  evidently  denved 
from  the  expressions  yi&ri^ty  and  ytirity,  which  are 
applied  to  a  sudden  swimming  away,  and  the  latter  also 
t<)  any  anxiously  quick  movement. 

On  the  lowest  left  bank  of  the  Irtuish,  we  arrived 
at  the  Rusrian  station  Subotsk,  in  which  was  con- 
spicuous a  yeiy  snug*looking  peasant's  house.  Small 
groves  of  bii*ch  and  willow  diversify  in  summer  the 
plain  round  the  village ;  at  present  there  is  nothing  to 
be  seen  of  them  but  groups  of  black,  leafless  stems, 
wliicli  look  at  a  disiaiioe  like  islands  rising  from  the 
sea  of  snow,  in  front  of  that  neat  house  lies  a 
kitchen -garden,  distinguishable  by  its  careful  fence. 
At  this  place  the  water  of  the  Irtuish  spreads  in 
spring  far  over  the  low  land.  The  houses  are  often 
endangered  by  the  flood,  which  leaves  behind,  how- 
ever, some  compejisation  in  the  fertilising  sedlinent, 
on  which  the  more  industrious  inhabitants  obtain  not 
less  than  forty-fold  the  seed,  in  wheat  and  rye,  and 
derive  a  revenue  of  700  roobles  from  the  piece  of 
ground  cultivated  by  a  single  family.  Yet  the  rearing 
of  horses,  fishing,  hunting,  and  gathering  the  cedar- 
nuts  in  the  woods  on  the  ri'dit  bank,  constitute  the 
chief  employments  ol  the  Kussians.  Many  of  them 
discharge  their  obligation  to  the  state  by  doing  duty 
as  Yamshchiki,  in  carrying  the  post;  others,  as  we 
were  told  in  Subotsk,  by  a  yearly  poll-tax  of  fifty 
roobles.  This  amount  in  itself  is  not  too  liigh,  but  it  is 
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fdt  to  be  oppressive,  that  for  want  of  an  annual  censas^ 
the  communities  continue  long  to  pay  for  thedeoeased.* 

The  route  went  now  along  the  left  bank,  but  about 
3h,  oUm.  in  the  afternoon,  we  crossed  the  ice  close  by 
an  island  in  the  middle  ot  the  lituish.  and  ascended 
the  right  bank  till  we  came  on  some  hills,  bounded 
on  the  one  side  by  the  broad  river,  on  the  other  by 
a  lateral  branch  or  inlet  connected  with  it.  On  these 
hills,  and  on  the  slope  towards  the  inlet,  lies  the 
chief  village  of  the  circle,  Deiijikuvo,  at  the  entrance 
of  wliicli,  the  peasant  invested  with  the  dignity  of 
Golova  or  chieftain  (literally,  head),  met  and  welcomed 
us.  He  seated  himself  like  a  guard  of  honour  on  the 
wing-like  appendage  (the  otv6di)  of  our  sledge,  and 
in  this  way  conducted  us  to  one  of  the  Russian  houses 
of  the  place,  the  population  of  which  consists  in  a 
great  measure  of  Ostyak  i  a  mi  lies. 

Among  the  Ostyak  women  here,  we  first  saw  the 
strange  custom  of  veiling.  Two  women  in  an  open 
and  single-horse  sledge,  met  us  shortly  before 
we  reached  the  village;  one  of  them  had  a  long- 
cloth  over  her  head,  that  covered  her  down  to  the 
shoulders  of  her  fur  dress ;  the  other  had  a  similar 
veil,  but  raised  moderately,  so  that  she  could  see  a 
short  distance  before  her  to  drive  the  horse.  She 
did  not  perceive  our  sledge  till  we  came  close  beside 
them ;  the  other,  however,  was  not  excited  to  look 
out  either  by  her  own  curiosity  or  by  our  loud  greet- 
ings.  Yet  she  was  not  by  any  means  asleep,  but 

•  This  complaint  w:i8  so  frequently  repeated  to  us  aflenrards  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Siberia,  in  reference  as  well  to  the  money-taxes  of  the 
RuariMif,  as  to  the  far  tribute  or  yasak  of  the  indigenous  tribes,  that  it 
would  lead  ua  to  inlbr  a  general  decreaae  of  the  populadon,  if  we  did  not 
bear  m  mind  that  in  thia  aa  In  other  sitnilar  cases,  the  positive  hardships 
nlnnr»  fix  attention  ;  the  exemption?  pass  without  notice.  In  Western 
Siht-riii  (the  j^oTcrmnents  of  Tobolsk  and  Touisk,  and  the  province  of 
Om»k),  the  amle  population  amounted  in  1796)  to  390,500;  in  1816,  to 
SOa^OO;  and  in  1829,  to  527,600. 
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talked  with  much  animation  to  the  driver.  In  ac- 
costing them,  as  well  as  in  reply  to  our  questions 
respecting  these  women,  our  guides  (the  Kosak  and 
the  Yamshchiki)  acquainted  with  the  Ostyak  lan- 
guage, called  them  dtMj  which  they  explained  by 
the  Russian,  khosydikaj  matron.  They  stated  ex- 
pressly, that  among  tlie  Ostyaks  at  this  place,  the 
unmarried  and  married  women  alike  wear  the  veil. 

The  clouds  dispersed,  the  sky  was  clear,  and  about 
4  h.  30  m.  in  the  afternoon  the  polar  star  was  quite 
visible  to  the  naked  eye*  The  astronomical  observa- 
tions  above  stated  were  made  here  with  complete 
success.  During  these  operations,  and  but  a  few 
paces  from  the  spot  where  my  instrument  stood,  the 
woodwork  in>i(le  of  a  bath-room  (banya)  caus'ht  fire, 
and  we  were  soon  deserted  by  some  troublesome  spec- 
tators.  They  ran  to  assist  those  who  were  hurrying 
out  of  the  bath ;  and  so  actively  were  masses  of  snow 
carried  or  thrown  in  through  die  door  of  the  burning 
but,  that  in  a  few  minutes  the  flames  were  extin- 
guished. 

With  a  very  moderate  share  oi  prosperity,  tlie 
houses  of  the  Russians  in  Denjik6vo  iire  characterised 
by  cleanliness  and  good  order,  which  are  altogether 
the  merits  of  their  wives.  In  this  we  found  con- 
flrmed,  what  rumour  in  Tobolsk  had  already  stated 
oi  the  Russian  women  in  the  north,  for  they  WTre 
all  distinguished  by  healthy  and  very  pleasing  looks 
and  figures,  by  neatness  of  dress,  and  by  hospital- 
ity. They  treated  us  with  crucian  (Cyprinus  caras- 
sius),  which  they  told  us  was  to  be  had  constantly 
only  in  this  place.  These  fish  live  only  in  standing 
or  slowly  flowing  waters  ;  and,  therefore,  they  are 
not  to  be  font  id  in  the  Irtuish,  but  oidy  in  its  lateral 
expansions,  which  sometimes  take  the  form  of  SfSri, 
sometimes,  as  here  at  Denjikovo,  that  of  Protuk." 
This  last  eicpression,  too,  though  not  so  exclusively 
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Siberian  as  the  above-mentioned  name  for  the  lake- 
like brandies  of  the  Irtuish  and  the  Obi,  yet  is  here 
employed  in  a  new  and  peculiar  acceptation*  For 
the  European-Russians  use  the  term  but  seldom,  and 
then  very  arbitrarily,  but  generally  to  signify  a  small 
rivulet  with  a  spring  of  its  own ;  whereas,  here,  it 
always  means  the  branches  extendin^r  into  the  land 
from  the  main  stream,  and  then,  alter  a  long  and 
separate  course,  joining  it  again ;  or  else  becoming 
stagnant,  like  the  small  S6ri.  The  etymology  of  the 
name  corresponds  very  well  with  tins  meaning,  for 
the  root,  prot<$chi,  involves  the  idea  of  a  lateral  pene- 
tration or  llowing  in. 

BesMi*^  tho  excellent  fish,  tlun  e  was  another  dainty, 
which  agreeably  surprised  us  in  this  wintry  spot; 
this  was  the  glukva-berry  (Vaccinium  oxycoccus), 
which  is  kept  in  summer  in  ice-cellars,  but  at  thu 
season  needs  no  peculiar  care.  In  shape  and  colour 
tliese  berries  were  fresh  and  unaltered;  but  in  the  inte- 
rior of  the  pulp,  minute  flakes  of  ice  traversed  a  lluid 
remniUit  of  the  juice,  which  was  capable  of^sisting 
the  freezing  influence  of  a  much  lower  temperature. 

The  moon  had  already  risen  when  •  we  left  Denji- 
k6vo.  Our  goose-march  team  now  went  at  full  gal- 
lop over  the  ice  of  the  protok^  already  alluded  to. 
This  lies  between  hills  of  loose  mould,  with  steep 
slopes,  and  most  picturesquely  crowned  on  tlieir 
summits  with  tirs  and  stone-pines.  There  waa 
bright  moonlight  on  half  only  of  the  snowy  ground, 
for  the  long  shadows  of  the  hills  and  high  woods 
stretched  far  across  the  road  from  the  right.  We 
frequently  passed  over  [)lacea,  where,  sheltered  hy 
the  hills,  the  ice  had  remained  quite  free  from  snow, 
and  then,  on  a  sudden,  we  heard  the  ringing  of  our 
horses'  hoofs.  But  still  more  singular  was  the  sound 
in  these  wintry  solitudes,  of  the  loud  calls  reciprocally 
exchanged  between  our  driver,  who  held  the  rems  of 
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the  shaft-horse,  and  the  riders  of  the  other  horses. 
As  if  they  screamed  through  instinct,  or,  as  if  they 
rode  only  to  scream,  the  uproar  continued  without 
interruption  till  they  finished  their  stage,  for  in  the 
measured  trio,  each  was  silent  till  the  man  before 
him  had  conchided.  From  the  Ostyak  riders  is  to  be 
heard  iu  general  only  a  loud  and  prolonged  kuda! 
(whither  1)  as  a  scolding  interrogatory  to  the  horses; 
whereas  the  more  eloquent  Russians  on  the  sledges 
pour  out,  from  time  to  time,  their  national  and  ela- 
borate exhortations. 

The  whole  night  long  there  n]>peared  on  the  dark- 
blue  sky  a  white  arch,  which  remained  in  a  tijtally 
unchanged  position  with  respect  to  terrestrial  obj(  ets. 
Its  concave  side  was  towards  the  horizon ;  its  highest 
point  had  an  altitude  of  22**  5',  and  lay  N.  19**  2'  W. 
Above  it  were  frairments  of  arches,  whitish  or  of  faint 
light,  lying  parallel  to  the  first,  but  separated  from  it. 
and  from  one  another,  liy  blue  spaces.  Totally  and 
obviously  distinct  from  this  phenomenon,  but  visible 
at  the  same  time  with  it,  was  a  ring  or  halo  round 
the  moon,  formed  by  the  refraction  of  its  light,  and 
accompanying  that  luminary  in  its  movement  through 
the  heavens.  Tliis  rinij  intersected,  or,  to  speak  more 
correctly,  covered  a  portioji  o(  the  lixed  arch  at  its 
western  side,  and  towards  the  horizon.  It  also  was 
quite  colourless,  and  of  uniform  ^  brightness  through- 
out, as  well  at  the  places  of  intersection,  as  where  it 
was  projected  on  the  blue  sky.^  The  light  of  the  im- 
moveable arch  was  fainter  than  that  of  the  halo,  but 
increased  to  the  intensity  of  the  latter  on  the  lines 
where  the  interference  took  place,  and  this  contri- 
buted to  make  the  halo  appear  uninterrupted,  and 
defined  throughout  with  uniform  sharpness.  About 
lOh*  30m.,  as  the  moon  stood  about  83^  2^  of  a  great 
circle  from  the  highest  point  of  the  innermost  fixed 
arch,  a  portion  of  the  halo  lay  a  few  degrees  west  of 
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that  point,  8o  that  the  apparent  semi-diameter  of  tbe 
halo  could  not  be  less  than  from  85''  to  of  a  great 
circle,* 

The  first-mentioned  arches  of  &int  light  were  suf- 
ficiently distinguished  by  their  unchangeable  form 
tind  complete  immobility,  from  o^dinar^'  clouds,  as 
"Nvell  as  from  optical  paraselense  ;  and  there  was  no 
alternative  but  to  consider  them  as  an  aurora.  The 
phenomena  described,  at  the  coincidence  of  the  halo 
and  the  luminous  stripes,  prove  satisfiu^torily  that  tbe 
strata  of  air  in  which  the  refraction  of  the  moon'i 
light  took  [>lace,  was  nearer  to  the  spectiitor  than  tbe 
lumiiiuu8  matter  of  the  fixed  arches.  It  must  also 
be  remarked,  that  the  vertex  of  this  aurora  did  not 
by  any  means  lie  in  the  '  plane  of  the  magnetic  meri- 
dian of  the  place,  but  rather  some  SO^  west  of  it 
Here,  too,  the  country  is  well  peopled,  for  we  ssw 
three  Russian-Ostyak  hamlets  on  a  line  of  only  thirty- 
five  versts. 

November'  25.  —  The  last  of  these  places,  the 
yurts  of  Tsuingalsk  on  the  left  bank,  was  reached 
by  us  while  it  was  still  dark,  and  we  did  not  mske 

*  It  is  an  obvious  objection  to  Hiijgens's  theory  of  haloes  v^'*^ 
assumes  the  existence  in  the  atmosphere  of  globules  of  ice,  each  ^o^nL^l 
round  an  opaque  particle  of  snow,  that  aecorflint?  to  it,  rings  of  ali 
Iroiu  0**  to  80°  28'  apparent  semidiametcr,  are  equjiilj-  likely  to  occur :  fori/ 
th\j  opaque  nucleus  be  usiiumed  at  every  diiueusiou  from  0  to  0*7634  of 
aemiduuneter  of  the  whole  globule  in  sucoesnon,  we  shall  heve  Ibr  csdi  ^ 
these  conditions  a  ring  of  a  detaminate  magnitude.   To  say  nothit^  of 
the  iuipi-obelMlity  of  the  assumption,  that  in  all  the  globules,  the  opsqtie 
portion  bears  the  same  pro|v»rtlon  to  the  whole,  it  is  impo'=«iblc  to  acco""^ 
by  this  theoT'v  for  the  prt  Juniinating  frequency  of  haloes  of  22°  6*^UU' 
diameter,  which  svipj>oscs  ihe  magnitude  of  the  snowy  nucleus  to  be 
Equally  inexplicable  is  the  appearance  of  a  ring,  such  as  we  observti 
between  80^  28'  and  188^  in  radius ;  for  according  to  Huygens,  the  M 
of  these  dimensions  is  the  greats  limit  of  haloes  produced  by  refrM^^<'°* 
the  second  the  lowest  limit  of  thoee  resulting  from  refraction  and  red^* 
tion.    That  haloes  may  l>e  formed  by  spicula;  of  ice,  the  lateral  surf**** 
of  which  have  a  uniform  inclination,  was  perceived  by  Mariotte,  VentM»» 
Fraunhofer,  &c.  With  the  sides  inclined  at  60",  a  hulo  may  be  ioic^ 
having  a  radius  of  87*« 
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the  usual  morning  observations  till  we  had  arrived  at 
the  yurts  of  Savodinsk,  fourteen  versts  further  on. 
The  Ostyaks  here  have  learned  from  their  Russian 
neighbours  to  build  good  wooden  houses ;  for  wooden 
stairs  and  landing  places,  from  six  to  eight  feet  high, 
on  the  outside  of  the  houses,  and  partitions  divid- 
ing them  %vitliin  into  two  chambers  (isba  and  g6r- 
nitsa)y  and  well-built  stoves  (p4chi),  are  to  be  seen 
here  just  as  in  the  Russian  villages.  The  fishing- 
nets  that  were  hanging  upi  made  of  nettle  bast^  suf- 
ficiently indicated  the  chief  employment  of  the  in- 
habitants. The  clothing  of  both  sexes  had  the  whim- 
sical mixture  which  is  not  unfrequently  seen  in  border 
districts ;  the  same  individual  being  dressed  half  in 
the  Russian,  half  in  the  original  Ostyak  fashion.  All 
the  men  knew  some  Russian  words,  but  employed  them 
with  little  skill,  and  pronounced  them  abominably. 

We  arrived,  after  a  two  hours*  journey,  at  the  stage 
of  Repolovo,  which  is  also  on  the  left  bank,  twenty 
versts  N.  W.  from  the  Savodian  yurts.  The  road  went 
over  a  low  tract,  and  through  thick  woods  of  alders, 
willows,  and  poplars.  The  stems  of  the  latter  reached 
a  height  of  fifteen  or  twenty  feet.  A  variety  of 
homUer  plants  among  the  trees  were  so  wdl  pre- 
served in  form,  by  the  rapid  setting  in  of  the  frost 
that  killed  them,  as  to  be  easily  recognised.  A  laro"e 
epilobium,  and  a  heraclcum,  of  a  man's  height,  and 
determinable  from  the  seed,  were  chiefly  conspicuous. 
One  of  the  Ostyak  drivers  of  our  sledge  amused  him- 
self at  times^  while  travelling,  with  a  song,  the  words 
of  which,  at  my  desire,  he  gave  as  follows :  — 

*^  Inga  torum  —  v^jukh 
Portopopi  kvnn  ^ 
Seredishne  konshratei 
Y4ngAai^(t^e  ei  ponomar 
SlifleTdjaime  podarite 
QgdgKD  enkidite. — 
lag^  tdmm  v^cbyukh 
Khdtoin  baorpfdat  (iniahiiBem  f)** 
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_  „i  ^  -r*     — T.jj:7.>rr^  rret:- 'famate  more 

n      "  --l;?^     r*:e  \»  '>^-*  i:5:r  iT«:m  iLose  of 

i-  •  r-nll  4**ir      ^  L  tL  "-ir-  ':uj»r  z^:qzl*x  ;  ihe  windows 
ill  z^'rL  \"A  ±-A  fki^  T-e  cnlv  skin  used  tor 
•     ^  -  "  •  ^  t     -  — ^  —      UHlaifPr  Gadvg 

*.     .  -v^.-j.     -'rr^  -uTT^-iurir  i'y-^.^T-.^    Dunns'  tbe 

T".*:  d^u  .  T-         -  r  -ji-i.i  L-er  because  the 

TJ'tr  5:17 3  ill*  Jk  ii.;.»ir:k*:^i:i  iiZ(C«  o£  ociier  mud.  better 
^  .r  .rr-Ai.-m  Tli»r  1  !  se,  bv  th^r  anaual 
r^r:m  r:  t^e  :*^r:r*  «^bich  make  the  kin- 

in        Ij^t*  :c  Esrope  so  tiCoepiaUe. 
n»t  ^-jL-i' ulI  ilzi  isi^  xr>?  r^'  bt^d  with  the  ftt 

t^rT^  r  r  i:  -^  i. in  the  skin,  like 
^•luI'iSw  z  iz  zt'^z.^Ii*:^:l'U  ;ir.i  a  line  ajsunder^ 

-vi:  r-:r!ict  xr.  I  -:.c:i'i  tee  paraiiti  rays  of  light. 
Tl*;  €f  .-^.i  r^-««:::i';I;5  of  t^e  lens-like  pieces  of 
cur^  wli-jju  in  ^'M  Lr^miAa  luiliinizs  used  to  be 

Th-?  h^">  Lii  Kci*  lev;.  V. -re  n-markably  empty; 

I  wr:  w  M  rha:  m'  -t  •  f  the  0^tv;lk  men  had 
gr^ne  this  Very  day  oa  a  ^s>hir.£  expedition,  and  that 
their  wives  were  keeping  a  lea^t  in  the  kab^k,  or 
public-house  of  the  place.  As  we  stated  with  respect 
to  St.  Petersl^rtr*  so  in  all  other  parts  of  Enropeta 
jiyi'l  A:?L*:1:  Ku--;a,  bnirvly  is  to  l>e  had  only  in  houses 
ii:>\f^A:it>  'l  t''-»r  th«?  pur^^:>>o  (k:»!'ak:  .  and  tVom  the 
cKiiitracton*  {otxujt*:hii:ij  buyers -up;  irom  kupity^  to 
buy),  who  are  accountable  to  the  govemment.*  We 


*  In  EuropeaD  Rij.<^ia  there  are  eoctractor?  ind  Hcemed  booses  of  this 

I  'r  !  in  cM'ry  r'on-i<liTa>>lo  villaire:  and  in  the  poptil;ir  i^iry,  the  Ttarski 
htih(tJ>^  or  iiti[H.Tial  pl<.a?u.re  hoii«».  ?«  nf^ru  niontioueJ.  In  We«tpm 
Sil/cria  thvy  are  fewer,  yal  we  were  inlorm^  that  a  chief  farmer  uf  lkL» 
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found  in  the  dark  room,  bardly  ten  paces  wide,  of  the 
public-house  and  place  of  revelry  here,  a  European 

Russian,  [jrobably  banished  in  former  years,  busy  be- 
hind his  counter ;  and,  besides  hiro,  only  the  Ostyak 
women.  Ten  or  twelve  ot  thein  wei*e  assembled,  and 
the  brandy  had  already  taken  effect  upon  them  all, — 
in  a  way,  however,  not  at  all  offensive  to  an  even-tem- 
pered spectator.  A  number  of  short  and  corpulent 
figures,  with  black,  sparkling  eyes,  rather  oblique, 
could  be  just  seen,  moving  and  mingling  together,  in 
the  narrow  space.  They  all  talked  with  animation, 
and  with  remarkably  delicate  voices,  which  now  gave 
expression  only  to  soft  and  joyous  emotions.  They 
embraced,  one  after  another,  the  Yamshchiki  who 
entered  with  us ;  and  their  soft  voices,  now  almost 
whining,  seemed  attuned,  not  so  much  to  words  of 
old  acquaintance,  as  to  the  endearments  of  voung  and 
growing  love.  They  all  wore  frocks,  or  shirt-like 
garments  of  nettle-clotii,  which  were  ornamented, 
exactly  like  the  dress  of  the  Mordvi  women,  with 
embroidery  in  red  and  black,  round  the  neck  and 
breast.  None  of  them  was  without  the  head-dress, 
hliLiped  as  a  cross,  which  serves  them  for  a  veil ;  but 
they  had  raised  up  the  I'ront  part  of  it,  and  tlirown  it 
back  completely  over  the  head.  We  could  perceive 
that,  under  the  circumstances  here  described,  and  in 
other  cases  subsequently  witnessed,  this  departure 
from  the  prevailing  custom  was  not  considered  as  in 
any  degree  irregular  or  improper. 

The  very  tritlinir  means  of  the  womeii  A\ere  soon 
cxliausted,  while  tiie  pleasure  of  drinking  had  but 
just  risen  to  its  highest  pitch.  My  promise,  there- 
fore, to  pay  the  scot  ibr  the  rest  of  their  indulgence 

rooiiop»ly  in  Yekatcrmburg,  tlerivc<l  a  dailj  profit  of  1000  rooblcs  from 
tiw  Bale  of  bnmdj.  In  the  nortliern  part  of  the  goTernment  of  Tobolsk, 
the  sale  of  bnu)4j  beyond  the  priTileged  pieces  ie  strictlj  prohibited. 
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was  received  with  the  greatest  thankfulness.  But 
they  now  took  especial  pains  to  show  themselves  de- 
serving of  the  European  treaty  by  good  OhristiiiA 
observance ;  for  at  every  glass  they  took,  they  came 
up  to  us,  and,  before  they  tasted  the  dram,  crossed 
themselves  with  a  most  singular  and  kiughable  gra- 
vity. Devout  Russians  are  in  tlie  habit  of  neutralising 
the  Satanic  operation  of  spirituous  liquors  by  a  rapid 
movement  of  the  right  hand,  intended  to  describe  the 
cross,  or  by  a  softly  ejaculated  prayer,  or  merely  by 
blowing  the  breath  on  the  glass.     But  the  good* 
humoured  Ostyaks,  Avho  were  novices  in  both  arts,  of 
Christian  prayer  as  well  as  of  drinking,  were  desirous 
of  providing  against  the  infirmities  of  the  flesh  hy 
some  more  ample  religious  ceremony;  and  so  they 
made  the  sign  of  the  cross  to  such  an  extent,  so 
slowly  and  with  such  deep  bowing  of  the  body,  as 
would  be  required  by  the  church  only  on  the  most 
solemn  occasions. 

In  tbi'^  place  not  a  soul  vuiJLr&tuod  a  word  of 
Kussian ;  and  so,  not  to  remain  quite  mute  in  the 
midst  of  the  northern  Bacchantes,  I  recited  the  first 
of  the  Ostyak  verses  which  I  had  learned.  TMa  was 
immediately  caught  up  with  the  greatest  glee,  and 
passed  from  moutli  to  mouth  :  the  whole  ballad  was 
afterwards  sunjr,  just  as  I  have  given  it.* 

The  Yaiiisiichik  who  was  conducting  us — an  old 
Russian  of  Kep61ovo — told  me,  respecting  the  Ostyaks 
of  the  latter  place,  that  they  begin  every  new  period 
of  the  fishery,  or  of  any  other  promuisl,  not  only 

*  I  am  more  careful  to  mention  this  conlirmaljon  of  the  orthographiaJ 
<S0fTectiie88  of  my  Ostyak  text,  as  its  whole  value  depended  thereupou.  It 
appean  that  tlie  song  in  question  was  known  only  in  tins  tract  and  ooC 

lower  down  the  Obi,  and  that  it  is  oorapoted  in  a  dialect  which  differs  w 
widelj  from  what  is  spoken  here,  as  to  be  quite  unintelligible  to  Kusuam 

well  acquainted  vvifh  the  latter,  Perlmps  the  peop^ohoro  have  boiTOWcd 
it  from  their  ueighbourti  iu  the  west,  the  Voguls  and  Votyakj»t 
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with  a  carousiil  sucli  as  wc  witnessed  to-cUi} ,  but  with 
a  sacrifice  accortling  to  ancient  usage.  Those  who 
are  going  out  on  the  expedition  kill  ji  tame  aninud, 
and  besmear  their  faces  mth  its  blood.*"  This  sacri- 
fice  does  not  take  place,  however,  in  spots  consecrated 
for  that  purpose ;  but  every  one  peHbrms  the  rites 
with  his  own  family,  and  in  his  own  hut.  Notwith- 
standing their  obstinate  adlicrence  in  this  particular 
to  their  old  religious  notions,  according  to  which  their 
industry  is  at  one  time  aided,  at  another  mischiev- 
ously obstructed,  by  the  divine  power,  the  Ostyaks 
of  Kep61ovo  are  accustomed  to  go  to  the  Christian 
church  once  every  year  after  Christmas.  But  it  is 
probable  that  they  are  not  much  edified  there ;  for  our 
Russian  informant  complained  bitterly  of  the  priest 
in  his  neighbour liood,  who  came  into  the  villages  on 
holy  days  so  drunk  that  the  congregations  assembled 
to  no  purpose. 

The  tract  now  travelled  over  (^m  Rep61ovo  to 
Samdrovo,  eighty  versts)  is  frequented  by  rein-deer 
and  elks  (in  Russian,  ol^ni  and  16si)  from  the  north 
during  the  spring  only  ;  and  doubtless  they  are  then 
attracted  by  the  budding  of  the  leafy  wood,  whicli  is 
here  to  be  seen  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Irtuish,  and 
in  the  deeper  ravines  of  the  right  bank.  Such  de- 
pressions in  the  elevated  bank  are  here  very  frequent, 
and  often  allowed  us  to  leave  or  to  return  to  ^e  ice 
of  the  river.  These  changes  in  the  direction  of  the 
route,  however,  were  not  effected  without  some  diffi- 
culty; for  as  there  were  not  people  enough  at  the 
stages  to-day  to  enable  us  to  have  a  rider  for  each 
horse,  while  at  the  same  time  the  Ostyaks  are  but 
indifferently  skilled  in  the  management  of  long  reins, 

*  Lower  down  the  river,  rein-deer  alone  are  used  for  this  purpose. 

But  llic  O'itvak?  nt  \hh  place  are  oMiutMl  to  Imy  tlie  animals  for  tlieip 
sacriliecs,  wlu'thcr  rL'in-ilcer  from  their  neighbours  towards  the  west  or 
north  ;  or  a  horse  or  cow  from  the  Russians. 

VOL.  I.  EE 
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.  it  liapjK'Tied  to  u»  not  unfreqiienTlT  that  oar  leau&i:: 
horse  whe»;led  round  upoo  the  -I'.^ije,  arid  faced  the 
driver  of  the  second  horse.  Though  itm  docik  thiii 
do^^  the  horses  here  are  dealt  with  oo  the  soune  prifi- 
ctpie  as  the  latter;  that'is  to  njy  therare  drirai  and 
;^iiided  wholly  by  words. 

The  festival  of  to-dav,  at  the  beirinninjr  of  the  ice- 
fi>^hf'rv,  <'iii-i  to  lie  geiienailv  ol»*erved  in  this  dis- 
trict; for  in  tiie  village  of  Bu:^ia^^k«  iwenry-trv**  vcrst? 
from  Kepcjlovo,  we  found  the  Ostraks  all  drunk.  They 
pressed  with  unusual  eagerness  round  the  in^tni- 
ments  which  I  was  setting  up  for  the  geographical 
oWrvations ;  and  as  the  Konik  endearaoied  to  keep 
th^fni  back,  one  of  them  said  to  biiii,  id  broken  Kus- 
nian,  "  W(»  are  used  to  see  you  treatinsr  the  Ui^t\aks 
like  du*^Hy  while  you  are  i^wavs  prai&ing  the  i%us- 
siaiis/'  Our  labours  were  soon  put  a  stop  to  bj  the 
clouds,  which  concealed  the  stars  very  soon  aAer  th^ 
first  became  visible.  To-day  we  had,  with  a  south 
wind  and  clouded  sky,  remarkably  mild  weather;  and 
alxjut  tw<)  in  the  uiLurnoon  the  temperature  of  the  air 

Alniut  an  hour  alter  midnight  we  arrived  at  Sa- 
mdrovo.  This  place  is  distinguished  for  its  advan- 
tageous position,  near  where  the  Irttiish  joins  the 
Oiii,  and  is  more  noted  than  any  of  the  settlements 
which  we  had  seen  as  yet  since  we  left  Tobolsk*  Wc 
Khiiti  fur  the  ijit:ht  in  the  hou<«e  of  a  Russian,  who 
announced  to  us,  uot  without  some  pride,  his  rank  of 
burgher. 

November  26.  —  About  eight  o*clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, the  first  glimmering  of  twilight  made  its  way 

*  It  WW  th«  ttow  Sn  Toliolak  on  Hbk  daj,  m  I  afterwards  learned  from 

Profi'^oir  Uanttecn.  Hut  the  anomalous  increaae  of  temperature  extended 

alrio  to  lit  rcf^ov,  for  there  irn.«  mild  wenthcr  iti  th-^t  jil  i -e  for  aweek  from 
the  2  ith  2^^uveml>er,  with  n  ^oiuh  wind,  although  the  tempemtUI^  of 
the  oir  had  prerioutljr  f  uiik  to  — 24^  K. 
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throiiL''h  the  iUli-hkiii  window  of  my  apartment.  The 
sun  rose  at  8  h.  54  m. ;  the  astronomical  twilight  must 
have  commenced,  therefore,  at  7  h.  29  m.  The  houses  of 
Sam^vo  are  scattered  irregularly,  but  picturesquely, 
oyer  a  low  and  undulating  piece  of  ground,  which  is 
encompassed  on  the  north  and  north-east  by  hilly 
slopes  of  considerable  height,  while  towards  the  west 
it  borders  on  th(?  Irtuish.  In  the  middle  of  the  place 
a  ra^dne,  at  this  time  entirely  filled  with  snow,  is 
crossed  by  a  wooden  bridge.  In  the  summer,  the 
brook  Samdrovka,  which  rises  at  some  distance  in  the 
hills  east  of  the  place,  flows  through  it. 

A  large  wooden  house  in  the  middle  of  the  village 
contains  a  store  of  flour  and  salt,  for  the  supplies  to 
be  furnished  to  the  oflicers  and  Kosaks  in  tlie  circle 
of  Beresov,  which,  under  the  meridian  of  the  Irtuish, 
esitends  as  far  south  as  Samdrovo.  On  the  western 
slope  of  the  hill,  towards  the  north,  is  seen  a  church 
of  wood.  The  steep  bank  of  loose  soil  on  which  it 
stands  often  gives  way  towards  the  river,  and  the 
edifice  itself  seems  to  be  on  tlie  brink  of  ruin.  A 
heap  of  new  bricks  announced  the  preparations  made 
for  building  a  new  church  in  the  plain.  The  wooded 
surface  of  the  hills  lies  at  the  same  height  here  as  at 
Tobolsk ;  but  with  respect  to  the  elevated  plain,  it 
is  visibly  interrupted  towards  the  north  by  a  broad 
valley.  The  northern  dedtvity  of  the  hills  extends 
from  the  Irtuish,  near  Samarovo,  a  long  way  to  the 
east.  Towards  the  north  it  is  succeeded  bv  the 
valley  of  the  Ubi,  six  miles  wide;  aiui  beyond  tliis 
river  is  seen  rising  a  second  ridge  of  hills,  parallel  to 
thiit  of  Sam4rovo. 

For  the  first  time  nnce  I  left  the  Ural,  I  now  found 
blocks  of  stone.  They  were  lying  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill  turned  toward  tlie  Irtuish,  and  were  of  green- 
stone, partly  Avith  crystals  of  liornblend  toniKd  in  it; 
partly  with  shining  feldspath,  in  an  amorphous  mass; 

XX  2 
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Ostyak  ruler  whom  they  first  found  there.  Until  1630, 
the  Ostyak  population  still  continued  predominant  in 
numbers;  but  about  that  time,  they  themi^elves 
begged  for  a  supply  of  Europeans  more  capable  than 
themselves  of  drivin":  horses  and  discliuririnor  tlie 
various  duties  of  the  post,  which  liad  now  grown 
more  urgent  by  the  extension  of  the  Russian  settle- 
ments to  Beresov.  Accordingly,  Demyansk  and  Sa- 
mdrovo  were  in  the  first  place  peopled  with  Yam- 
shchiki,  and  the  Ostyaks  diligently  avoid  the  chief 
post-stages. 

The  descendants  of  those  first  Russian  settlers  now 
thuiikfully  ackiio\vk'dg(j  all  tlic  advantages  whicli  they 
derive  from  the  well-chosen  situation  of  their  village. 
The  hills,  which  adorn  the  landscape,  send  down  also 
some  lively  rivulets  to  the  place,  and  shelter  it  from 
the  north  winds.  The  fine  timber,  the  cedar-nuts, 
the  neighbouring  woods,  well  stocked  with  squirrels 
(bi^lki),  and  foxes  (lisitsi),  are  all  warmly  praised 
by  the  inhabitants.  The  deer,  mentioned  above,  are 
killed  here  only  in  the  spring  ;  but  the  fisheries  are 
not  so  limited,  and  in  this  occupation  the  new  settlers 
in  Samdrovohave  acquired  all  the  dexterity  and  apti- 
tude of  their  predecessors*  The  navigable  river,  and. 
the  post-stages  during  the  wmter,  facilitate  their  com- 
mercial intercourse  with  their  kindred  and  friends  in 
Beresov,  in  Surgut,  and  in  Yeniseisk.  The  resources 
of  China  also  flow  hither  unhindered,  and  our  host  set 
before  us  good  tea  of  his  own,  as  well  as  a  samavar. 

Having  finished  our  magnetical  observations,  we 
left  Samdrovo  about  ten  o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  and 
in  about  two  hours  arrived  at  the  village  of  Bielo- 
gur)  e,  on  the  western  margin  of  the  Obij  which, 
divided  into  two  arms,  has  already  taken  a  north- 
crl}  direction.  The  Irtuish  is  crossed  at  Samdrovo, 
and  the  traveller  goes  along  the  low,  left  bank  of  a 
western  branch,  called  Beresovski  Protok,  or  the  Birch 
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Fiivcr*  an«l  wLkh  still  retains  its  name,  even  wh-^ro 
the  riLrht  branch  of  the  fiver  hfts  already  united  witli 
the  Ohl 

Bielo^jTsre  is  inlmbhed  fay  RaflBan  eamm  and 
fishermen.    We  there  entered  a  asmll  roooit  heatdl 

llkt-  a  vapour  bath,  and  \\.r  six  or  eiirht  persons  were 
lyin:r  on  the  still  \V4iruier  puluta,  and  de^Cfiided  from 
time  to  time  onlv  to  take  a  draught  of  kvajj,  whiob 
was  kept  as  cool  as  ice  in  one  oomer  Off  the  room. 
The  fennenting  gnim  lies  at  the  bottom  of  a  great 
wooden  tun,  near  this  stands  another  Teasel  fiUed 
with  melting  ice,  from  which  every  one  poem  into 
the  tun  as  much  fluid  as  he  ha>  drawn  i'roni  it.  This 
kvas  is  an  airnx'able  drink  ro  those  in  health;  but 
s-Mue  p:-<^ple  here,  who  wt.re  sutferiiig  under  a  slow 
and  obstinate  fever,  manifested  the  strongest  repug- 
nar  e  to  it,  though  it  was  the  only  cooling  drink  that 
could  be  offered  to  them.  The  Siberians  are  so  mnch 
attached  to  the  belief  that  any  nutriment  of  an  un- 
usual kind  must  be  much  more  salutary  than  indi- 
•restible  medicines,  that  a  bottle  of  English  portt-r, 
which  1  left  b^^^hind  for  the  sick,  was  hailed  at  once 
as  an  infallible  reuiedv.    At  the  same  time  that  we 
.arrived  at  Bielogoiye^  the  sledge  of  a  fish-dealer  from 
the  north  also  entered  the  village.     It  was  con* 
structed  like  the  fish-sledge  already  described,  and 
was  heavilv  laden  with  Nelm-salmon  and  ^turcreoWB 
as  long  as  a  li.a  *.    The  li^h  were  thro\Fn  one  upon 
tlio  oth<»r  ill  {\u-  basket  or  cheat  niadt-  of  switcli'-i>, 
and  tlieir  preservation  was  thought  sufiiciently  se- 
cured by  the  frost. 

Besides  the  two  chief  arms  into  which  the  Obi  is 
divided  below  Bielog  ^ye,  there  are,  on  the  left  side 
of  the  river  also,  several  smaller  s<5ri  and  protokJ. 
These  lateral  oponiugs  represent  the  places  where 
the  tributary  &treanis,  coming  from  the  west,  enter 
the  Obi.    Our  drivers  related  how  these  chanuelSf 
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completely  smoothed  oyer  and  concealed  with  ice 
and  snow,  often  become  suddenly  filled  in  spring  with 

running  water,  so  that  those  who  uic  riuvtjlling  in 
sledges  along  their  I  tanks,  find  it  impossible  either 
to  advance  or  retreat,  and  are  coutined  to  the  little 
islands  for  days  together.  These  accidents  are  mani 
festly  analogous  to  those  which  I  subsequently  heard 
of  on  the  confluents  of  the  Lena,  where  they  are 
known  by  the  name  of  nakipity,  that  is,  the  springing 
or  boiling  over.  They  are  the  streams  from  tlie 
springs  in  the  westeni  mountains  (the  Ural),  which, 
even  after  their  arrival  at  the  Obi,  have  warmth 
enough  to  keep  the  ice  thin  where  the  waters  meet, 
so  that  it  breaks  very  early  in  the  season. 

About  sixty-two  versts  beyond  Samirovo,  on  the 
great  island  between  the  two  branches  of  the  Obi,  we 
came,  about  ten  in  the  evening,  to  the  settlement  of 
Yelisdrovo,  where  we  succeeded  in  gettin<2^  a  geo- 
graphical observation.  We  were  surprised  here  at 
the  sight  of  a  very  opulent-looking  ikrm-house,  the 
owner  ot  which  invited  us  in,  with  the  usual  expres- 
sions, to  warm  ourselves.  The  two  stories  of  the 
house  were  higher  than  is  usual  even  in  Russian 
towns,  and  each  of  them  contained  several  rooms  of 
considerable  size.  Contrary  to  the  prevailing  cus- 
tom, thr  stairs  were  inside  of  the  house.  In  all  the 
rooms,  the  roundish  surfaces  of  the  beams  or  logs 
were  covered  with  boards  planed  smooth,  while  the 
benches  at  the  sides,  the  tables,  and  the  other  fur- 
niture were  all  made  of  clean  and  glossy  fir»wood. 
One  wall  of  the  chief  room  in  the  upper  story, 
was  entirely  covered  witli  richly  ornamented  holy 
imn,L'"es  (obrasa),  before  which  were  hanging  vessels 
ut'  iiieen.se  (kadilni),  and  votive  tapei-s  were  burning 
without  number.  The  windows  were  formed  of  large 
pljitcs  of  fine  glass,  the  panes  being  set  double  in 
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fntm*A  aliout  an  inch  iliick.  a>  may  be  seen  ui  Uie 
b'^uv**  *A  the  wt-althier  inhabitaiits  « ToL»oL>L 

All*:  ujli  it  waj'  niiilii,  we  were  not  allowed  to  go 
Lcoce  wiihtnit  a  good  meal,  and  while  the  women 
Wen;  getting  it  feidy,  the  wdU-aatisfied  owner  of  tk 
house  de>caDted  oq  hk  rmre  good  fortune.  He  hid 
laid  out  the  iminenee  sum  of  3000  rooUes  in  htuldb^ 
hi*  ^nd  house,  and  for  the  n-t  trusted  to  the  rifw, 
to  wliich  lie  owe<i  all  his  opule  nce.  In  sTinniur  and 
winter  the  exivUehi  ii>herv  here  was  raiseti  in  valu*', 
as  our  host  expreaeed  it,  by  the  proximity  of  tk 
town.  The  distance  to  Tobolsk,  nevertheless,  b 
reckoned  at  306  miles  in  wintefi  and  372  in  suniiiier, 
but  the  traveMoving  Siberians  measure  proximiry  *  y 
-a  standard  very  different  fnjm  the  l.uropean.  There 
is  no  want  of  m  tive  horses  in  Yeli&arovo,  but  tLe 
^  inhahitaifts  ui  the  place  have  made  no  attempt 
a;rricult  ure,  being  fearful  of  withdrawing  labour  ton 
the  fisheries. 

We  travelled  during  the  night  on  the  ioe  of  tbe 
eastern  half  of  the  Obi.    The  island  which  ext&A 

about  a  hundred  versts  between  the  two  halves  of  tJ>6 
river,  has  in  general,  a  steep  bank,  about  eighfyfeet 
high,  towards  the  east.  It  rose  on  the  left  cl*'^*^ 
our  route,  while  the  ordinary  elevated  bank  appearx^i 
on  the  right  at  a  greater  distance.  The  island  seemed 
to  be  a  piece  broken  off  from  the.  latter ;  and  shouU 
the  western  branch  of  the  river  here  be  ever  com- 
pli«tely  dried  up,  then  we  should  see  the  Obi  flowing 
(juile  anomalously  in  this  part  of  its  course,  betwet" 
two  elevated  banks,  • 

•  III  lik«'  manner,  no  <lnnlit,  may  be  cxplaiiicil  the  two  elevated  l^aii*^ 
nf       Irluiwh  »»t  'r-<Min;»ulin8k,  the  only  instance  of  such  an  aj)jHa^aiK« 

on  1 1  iver  ;  juul  ihci  e,  too,  may  be  seen  towftrds  the  west,  the 

„(  ihu  iiu.  i  t»t  iwd  of  the  riyer.  The  water  of  the  Obi,  owing  to  itt 
IttVMlor  jmh  Iiv,  CMI  I«mg  maintain  its  double  channels  aud  flow  for  jc^rs 
U»lw*«<M  i.hindfi ;  but  the  Trtuuh,  more  loaded  with  sediment,  aooDfiU«»P 
ihM  i4tl  IttftU  wboii  new  ohm  tre  opened. 
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The  inhabited  places  along  this  island,  arc  invari- 
ably situate  on  the  very  edge  of  the  eastern  steep,  so 
as  to  be  close  to  the  river,  and  yet  secure  from  inun- 
dation. We  first  reached,  about  twenty  versts  beyond 
Yelisdrovo,  three  or  four  Ostyak  ytirts,  called  by  the 
Russians,  Sukhonikovski  pog6st,  that  is  to  say,  the 
place  of  entertainment  on  the  dry  arm  (of  the  river).* 
The  bank  here  rises  abruptly  to  the  dwellings;  it 
was  necessary,  therefore,  to  leave  the  sledge  on  the 
ice,  and  to  call  from  below  for  fresh  horses.  A  well- 
beaten  footpath  conducted  us  to  the  nearest  yart. 
The  small  cubic  building  scarcely  rose  above  the 
snow,  but  the  sparks  that  crackled  and  flew  over  its 
flat  roof,  showed  its  position  from  a  distance,  and  also 
exhibited  the  difYerencc  between  an  Ostyak  and  a 
Russian  habitation,  for  no  iiik  -  )nsLiined  partieles  of 
wood  ever  rise  from  the  spacious  stoves  (pcchi)  of 
the  latter. 

Stooping  through  the  door,  we  entered  the  hut, 
the  floor  of  whiph  was  a  good  deal  lower  than  the 
surrounding  ground.    Oppomte  to  the  entrance  wAs 

burning  a  brisk  fire,  on  a  raised  hearth  of  elay,  in 
M  liich,  in  accordance  vnth  the  Vogul  and  Tatar  cus- 
toin,  an  iron  pot  was  sunk.  The  fire  required  to 
heat  this  lay  deeper  than  that  which  warmed  the 
room.  The  hearth  and  fire-place  occupying  a  widtli 
of  four  feet,  reached  nearly  to  the  wooden  wall  of  the 
building,  which  was  protected  from  the  flames  by  a 
layer  of  clay  a  foot  thick.  A  cylindrical  flue  of  the 
touine  material  connected  with  the  back  of  the  hearth, 
rises  perpendicularly  t'>  the  roof.  The  hue  is  a])nut 
a  foot  and  a  half  wide,  but  enlarged  to  three  feet 
immediately  above  the  fire.  Some  broken  places  in 
this  piece  of  work,  allowed  us  to  see  how  it  was  con- 

*  This  iiime  probablj  refers  to  the  fonner  dryness  of  the  ngfat  branch 
of  the  riTer,  bat  in  this  case  it  must  have  been  originallj  SukhorukaTski. 
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trived,  and  on  this  subject  we  received  ample  inform- 
ation in  tlie  yurts  which  we  subsequently  visited. 
A  frame  work  of  rods  and  twigs,  cylindrical ly  shaped, 
h  plastered  over  with  soft  clay.  The  name  of  chu- 
hkl  given  by  the  Siberians  to  these  Ostyak  fire-places, 
is  unknown  in  European  Russia,  and  is  of  Tatar 
origin :  the  Tatars  of  Tobolsk  still  use  the  word 
Tsuval  in  the  same  sense.  Round  the  rest  of  tbe 
room,  towards  the  walls,  the  floor  was  raised  for  a 
width  of  uImiuI  six  feet,  and  on  this  elevated  part, 
the  inmates  slept  at  night,  and  sat  at  work  by  day. 
From  comparison  with  the  side  benches  of  a  Russian 
peasant's  house,  these  parts  of  the  yurts  are  impio- 
perly  called  by  the  Siberian  Russians,  IdvM  or 
Mvochki.  A  heap  of  laths  for  lights,  and  some 
fishing  gear  (baskets  of  all  sizes)  fonned  the  chief 
furniture  of  the  }  urt.  The  people  unemploy^ed,  sit 
on  low  stools,  about  a  foot  high,  directly  opposite  to 
the  fire,  to  enjoy  more  perfectly  the  effect  of  the 
flames,  and  when  a  stranger  enters,  half  frozen,  a 
place  is  sure  to  be  good-naturedly  offered  to  him  in 
front  of  the  fire. 

The  }  lu  t  was  now  inhabited  by  only  one  family, 
of  which  the  wife  and  four  childi'cn  staid  upon  the 
raised  floor  next  the  walls.  The  parents  wore  lui"s, 
but  the  only  covering  of  the  children  was  the  patched 
summer  clothing  of  nettle-bast  Two  Russian  pea- 
sants, guests  like  ourselves,  were  seated  at  the  fire, 
telling  their  plans  of  buying  fish  from  the  Ostyaks, 
and  travelling  with  it  to  ToboLk.  They  laughed  a 
good  deal  at  our  inconsiderately  asking  ior  kvas,  for 
even  when  the  Ostyaks  happen  to  get  meal  from  the 
Russians,  they  never  use  it  to  make  that  beverage. 
On  the  other  hand,  they  refer  the  thirsty  to  a  vessel 
of  river  water  in  the  comer  of  the  yurt.  In  the  ice 
of  the  Obi,  just  where  the  path  led  up  to  the  dwell- 
ings, were  cut  a  row  of  narrow  openings,  like  troughs, 
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to  which  our  horses  were  led  to  drink  on  their  arrival. 
None  of  these  openings  was  above  six  inches  wide, 
being  made  narrow  evidently  with  a  view  to  the 
safety  of  pasaers-by. 

November^!,  —  About  sunrise  we  arrived  at  an 
Ostyak  liamlet,  which  was  nained  Kevusliinsk.  This 
also  lay  uii  the  left  bnnk  of  the  eastern  half  of  the 
Obi:  it  was  reckoned  to  be  112  versts  (75  miles) 
from  Samirovo.    Here  we  saw  for  the  first  time  the 
aboriginal  manners  retained  in  perfect  purity,  and  a 
degree  of  comfort  which,  in  all  the  Ostyak  dwellings 
hitherto  seen,  seemed  to  have  been  lost  through  a 
vain  off*  I  t  to  approximate  to  the  Russian  mode  of 
living.    Ten  yurts,  of  square  form,  with  flat  roofs, 
heaped  up  high  witli  eai  th,  lay  irregularly  distributed 
along  an  even  ledge  of  the  eastern  and,  here,  terrace- 
shaped  slope  of  the  great  island*    The  leafy  bushes 
between  the  oddly-shaped  huts  must  give  the  place 
an  extremely  cheerful  look  in  summer.    At  present 
its  chief  ornaments  were  the  handsome  do^rs.  This 
was  the  first  place  where  we  found  Jugs  coiistaiitly 
used  for  draught.    They  evinced  curiosity,  but  no 
hostility;  and  came  to  meet  us  in  troops  without 
barking,  to  a  short  distance  from  the  yurts.  They 
were  all  of  the  height  of  European  spaniels,  but  were 
much  slenderer  than  these,  and  leaner  in  the  flanks. 
They  were  generally  white,  but  with  ears  black, 
quick,  erect,  and  as  shni^ply  pointed  as  the  obtuseness 
ot  their  form  permitted.  The  head  is  long  and  sharp, 
with  the  jaws  and  muzzle  strong,  as  in  wolves.  The 
hair  on  the  body  was  short,  but  it  hung  down  at 
great  length  from  the  tail,  which  they  carried  hand* 
somely  curved  upwards.  Great  agility  in  their  move- 
ments added  to  the  handsome  appearance  of  these 
dogs. 

The  yurt  at  which  we  aliglited,  and  where  we  pre- 
pared our  instruments  for  magnelical  observations. 
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was  occupied  by  two  brothers,  with  their  riumerous 
families.*  The  wives  and  children  sat  on  the  raised 
platforms  already  described,  which  were  here  divided 
by  partitions  reaching  to  the  roof,  into  a  number  of 
separate  chambers.  These  were  all  open  towards  the 
middle  of  the  yiirt,  so  as  to  receive  the  warmth  from 
the  chubal ;  and,  indeed,  the  partitions  all  pointed  to 
tlie  fire,  so  that  however  they  may  have  fiiiled  in 
dividing  the  room  symmetrically,  they  never  inter- 
cepted any  portion  of  iha  heat.  A  number  of  men 
came  in  from  the  neighbounng  yurts  to  visit  us,  and, 
either  through  the  interpreter  or  in  broken  Russian, 
they  offered  us  a  hearty  welcome. 

In  the  iuriiiture  of  the  house,  as  well  as  the  men's 
cloth iii^,  there  was  much  here  which  seemed  to  indi- 
cate that  the  people  were  engaged  in  the  chace  as 
well  as  the  lishcrv.  This  conjecture  was  soon  con- 
firmed. The  thick  woods  of  the  neighbourhood 
abound  in  the  better  kinds  of  fur  animals,  so  that 
every  one  gets,  without  much  trouble,  the  two  sable 
skins  required  from  each  i'auiily,  as  yasak  or  tribute 
to  tlie  Russians  ;  and  it  is  seldom  fuiuid  necessary  to 
pay  an  equivalent  in  other  skins.  Our  host  showed 
us  a  fine  sable  skin  got  already  this  very  winter, 
which  he  kept  in  a  strong  box,  like  a  treasure,  con* 
coaled  in  a  comer  of  the  yurt.  The  value  of  this  skin 
was  diminished  by  a  bright,  almost  yellow,  colour  of 
tlic  fur,  which  the  people  ascribed  to  the  circumstance 

*  The  magnetic  instraments  were  packed  in  pieces  in  dSfiercnt  cues, 

And  were  put  to<j«»tlior,  in  the  morning  pfoiierally  in  the  nearest  dwelling, 
at  night  in  the  0|H  n  ;iir  where  wc  >  our  observations;  lituce  the 
observations  cost  more  time  in  the  raomirig  than  in  tlie  cvcniug,  tor  the 
instrnmentB  when  brought  from  the  sledge  into  the  dwelling,  were  im- 
mediately covered  with  a  thick  rime,  which  it  took  lome  time  to  detr 
away  by  thorough  warming.  This  rime  was  much  lees  abundant  in  the 
Ostynk  yurta  than  in  the  Russian  isbi,  which  pro\o<?  Iiow  mnrh  more 
pcrtcctly  the  Inttor  are  warmed.  The  draught  of  air  tlirough  tiie  yurts 
contributes  to  their  di*yncs5. 
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of  the  animal  living  in  a  wood  where  there  was  too 
much  light.  There  was  much  anxiety  evinced  re- 
specting the  hunting  and  trapping  of -this  year,  as  a 
fire  in  the  woods  had  driven  the  sables  away  from 

the  Kevashian  yurts.  Accidents  of  this  kind  arc 
unfortunately  not  rare  on  the  banks  of  the  Obi ;  for 
of  the  superb  pine  ibrests,  which  constitute  at  once 
the  ornament  and  riches  of  the  place,  tracts  of  from 
thirty  to  forty  miles  have  been  often  seen  on  fire  in 
summer.  The  Russians  living  here  attribute  these 
conflagrations  to  lightning,  and  the  friction  of  trees 
rubbing  together  as  they  are  agitated  by  the  wind. 
Yet  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  misebief  is  often 
caused  by  the  fires  of  wandeiin^^  hunlers  ;  and  that 
the  hand  of  man  first  propagates  the  destructive 
element,  of  which  it  is  afterwards  unable  to  check  the 
progress.  Nothing  stops  the  fire  in  such  cases  but  a 
good  fall  of  rain ;  but,  in  the  mean  time,  the  desola- 
tion which  it  has  produced  is  total  and  irremediable. 
In  the  burnt  woods  there  spring  up,  in  place  of  the 
majestic  stone  ]>ines,  only  birches  and  aspens. 

it  is  undeniable,  though  the  fa^t  can  hardly  be 
reckoned  among  the  natural  phenomena  representing 
the  original  oourse  of  things,  that,  from  the  first 
movement  here  of  human  industry,  there  has  been 
going  forward  a  continual  process  of  destruction, 
without  Liay  means  of  restoration.  Yet  the  extent 
of  uninjured  forest  in  this  part  of  the  world  is  still 
far  too  predominant,  and  the  destruction  of  the  woods 
^  comparatively  too  insignificant,  to  allow  the  hunting 
tribes  of  Siberia  to  fear  for  their  existence  on  this 
score,  and  without  the  interference  of  extraneous 
causes.  Tt  is  much  more  likely  that  in  Northern 
Asia,  in  order  to  transform  by  extinction  the  rude 
aboriginal  races,  and  to  prove  the  perfectibility  oi' 
mankind,  Christian  brandy  must  be  called  in  to  the 
aid  of  the  comparatively  feeble  conflagrations.  Al* 
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tlioucrh  the  efficacy  of  brandy  in  changincr  the  people 
and  the  aspect  of  the  country  is,  here  on  the  Ubi,  a 
good  deal  checked  by  the  wise  foresight  of  the  govern- 
ment, yet  we  saw  exemplified  to-day  the  impossibility 
of  its  total  suppresraon.  Our  host  in  Kevashinsk,  a 
vigorous  man,  of  noble  carriage,  offered  oar  Eosak,  in 
a  tone  of  feminine  entreaty,  three  squirrel  skins  for  a 
dram  of  brandy.  Thcv  told  ns  that  their  woods 
abounded  in  ermines  and  squirrels ;  but  that  the 
Russians  buy  only  the  white  winter-skins,  and  of 
these  the  yurt  at  present  contained  only  the  three 
that  were  offered  with  so  much  levity. 

Besides  the  animals  here  mentioned,  they  enume- 
rated also,  as  objects  of  their  pursuit,  the  reindeer  in 
the  spririir  ;  a  variety  of  foxes  the  whole  year  round; 
the  glutton  (Meles  <rulo,  Fall.;  rossomakha,  lhts9.\ 
and  the  elk  (Cen  us  alee).  To  my  questions  respect- 
ing the  enmity  said  to  exist  between  the  two*  latter 
animals,  they  replied  by  relating  the  particulars  of 
the  story  current  in  Europe, — how  the  glutton  springs 
from  a  tree  on  the  elk's  neck,  and  kills  the  latter 
before  relinquishing  its  hold.  Yet  no  one  could  say 
that  he  had  ever  seen  such  a  stnigixle  ;  but,  with  the 
words,  "  Our  old  people  say  tlie  same  thing,"  they 
referred  for  ocular  testimony  to  the  dead."*  These 
families  of  hunters  were  very  advantageously  distin> 
guished  from  those  hitherto  seen,  and  also  from  the 
people  living  northwards  as  far  as  Beresov,  by  their 
good  reindeer-skin  clothinsr.  It  is  not  till  we  reach 
the  southern  borders  of  tlie  circle  within  which  the 
reindeer  is  tamed,  that  we  see  a  suitable  kind  of  winter 
clothing  in  general  use,  and  the  nettle-bast  and  fish- 
skin  substitutes  become  quite  subordinate. 

They  showed  us  here  their  ordinary  hunting  wea> 

*  Tim  Bu.<«i:!ns  buy  oik-  kins  eagerlj}  but  we  found  only  a  sna^U 
stock  of  this  pellrjf  in  Tobolsk. 
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pons.  These  were  bows  six  feet  long,  which,  while 
unstrung,  were  but  slightly  curved,  and  the  circu- 
lar section  of  which,  in  the  middle,  had  a  diameter 
of  an  inch  and  a  quarter  or  an  inch  and  a  half.  Sub- 
sequently, on  breaking  one  of  these  bows,  I  fully 
convinced  myself  of  their  being  made,  as  the  people 
assured  us,  by  joining  with  fish-glue  a  flexible  slip  of 
birch  to  a  harder  kind  of  pine-wood,  the  former  being 
turned  outwards ;  but  the  surface  is  smoothed  so 
carefully,  and  covered  so  uniformly  vnth  colouring 
matter,  that  it  is  impossible  to  detect  the  joint.  The 
arrows  are  four  feet  long,  made  of  hard  Avood,  and 
feathered  finely;  in  two  lines,  at  tlie  end  towards  the 
strint?.  The  arrow-head  is  sometimes  a  larffe  and 
flattened  double  ball,  sometimes  a  rough,  rudely- 
fashioned,  lozenge-shaped  piece  of  iron,  the  hinder 
part  of  which  is  driven  into  the  shaft  and  tied  to  it, 
yet  so  as  to  be  more  easily  separable  from  it  than 
from  any  wooden  mark  at  which  it  may  be  shot. 
Sables  and  squirrels  are  killed  with  the  blunt  arrows, 
so  that  the  skins  may  remain  uninjured ;  the  iron- 
headed  arrows  are  capable  of  piercing  any  of  the 
quadrupeds  of  this  country.  To  draw  these  bows 
requires  not  only  much  practice  and  strength,  but 
the  archer  must  take  good  care  also  to  protect  his  left 
hand  from  the  blow  of  the  string.* 

I  was  much  surprised  at  the  asseveration,  that  none 
of  the  bows  shown  to  us  here  were  made  at  Ke- 
vasliinsk,  and  that  no  one  in  this  place  knew  how  to 
prepare  these  important  weapons.  "  We  buy  them," 
it  was  declared  on  all  hands,  from  the  Kasuimskian 
people."    These  are  also  Ostyaks,  but  superior  in  the 

•  On  my  return  from  Obdorsk  I  obtained  a  couple  of  these  excellent 
bows,  but,  neglecting  the  last-mentioned  and  indispensable  precaution,  I 
was  never  able  to  draw  them  "more  than  a  third  of  the  arrow's  length ;  yet 
the  iron  point  entered  a  deal  board  to  the  depth  of  six  lines. 
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arts  to  the  people  here,  who  always  speak  of  them 
with  much  respect.  They  come  fioni  the  east,  it  b 
said,  with  rein-deer  sledges,  towards  the  end  of  winter, 
and  exchange  their  inimitable  bows  and  other  ac- 
coutrements for  dried  fish,  and  probably,  some  Riiflain 
articles.  Tlie  cost  of  a  complete  hunting  equipment 
purchased  of  the  Kasuiinskie,  wiis  liorc  estimated  at 
two  roobles,  or  about  a  third  of  the  auuual  tribute  or 
yas&k. 

The  pleasure  of  my  first  excursion  in  a  dog  sledge, ' 
I  owed  also  to  my  host  at  Kevaslunsk.    At  the  d4X>r 
of  his  yurt  were  lying  a  number  of  these  sledges^ 

which  are  here  made  without  jiuv  ornament,  and  with 
very  little  art.    They  resemble  exactly  tlie  sledges 
used  by  German  lishermen  on  the  ice  of  the  rivers, 
and  are  about  three  feet  long  with  half  that  height 
and  width.    The  wooden  runners,  which  are  three  or 
four  inches  wide,  are  joined  at  both  ends  hy  jokes. 
Upon  these  are  placed  some  boards  parallel  to  the 
runners,  and  on  those  l)oards  reclines  the  traveller,  in 
a  somewhat  crouching  attitude,  his  body  bent  forward 
and  resting  on  his  elbows ;  his  feet  turned  sideways, 
and  bearing  against  the  runners.     The  traces  are 
fastened  to  an  arched  piece  of  wood  joining  the  fore- 
end  of  the  runners.    The  dogs,  at  their  master's  caU, 
approached  with  instantaneous  obedience,  yet  with 
visible  unwillingness,  to  be  yoked.    Lifting  tip  the 
dog's  hind  legs  they  drew  over  him  a  girth  nin*le 
of  skin,  forcing  it  over  his  tail,  until  it  came  to  tlio 
loins  and  small  of  the  back,  where  it  fitted  tightly. 
At  the  bottom  of  the  girth  was  fastened  a  loop. 
The  samd  operation  being  performed  on  a  second 
dog,  the  loops  on  the  girths  were  fastened  to  traces 
about  two  feet  long,  which,  passing  between  the  dogs' 
hind  legs,  wei*e  attached  at  their  other  ends  to  the 
arched  piece  of  wood  above  the  runners.    The  dogs 
when  once  yoked,  were  restless,  and  howled  till  the 
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moment  of  departure,  with  their  eyes  turned  upon 
the  driver.  The  cry,  puir  ptiir,  set  them  at  once  in 
motion.  At  first,  bounding  and  hasty  trot  alternated, 
the  dogs  all  howling  together,  even  the  mere  lookers 

on  lending  their  voices,  till  the  sledge  was  at  last  got 
into  uniform  and  rapid  iriotitjn.  They  then  trotted 
evenly,  and  obeyed  punctually  the  word  of  command, 
which  was  called  out  by  the  Ostyaks  from  beliind. 
Till  till  means  turn  to  the  right;  but  HU^  to  the  left; 
and  tads  brings  them  at  once  to  a  dead  stop. 

The  snow-shoes  of  the  Ostyaks  at  this  place,  per- 
fectly resemble  tliosc  used  in  European  Russia.  Each 
foot  rests  on  the  middle  of  a  board  about  six  inches 
wide,  and  five  or  six  feet  long,  which  is  curved  so  as 
to  be  moderately  convex  towards  the  ground,  and 
runs  to  a  point  at  each  end.  It  is  necessary  to  move 
the  feet  perfectly  parallel  to  each  other,  otherwise 
the  ends  of  the  boards  would  knock  together,  and 
throw  the  wearer  down.  This  contrivance  is  called 
li/ija  here,  as  it  is  in  llussia.  The  majority  of  thcT 
men  in  Kevashinsk  wear  their  strong  black  hair 
twisted  behind  into  a  queue  with  two  tails ;  this  is  a 
custom  peculiar  to  the  Ostyaks,  and  quite  unheard  of 
among  the  Russian  men.  The  inhabitants  of  these  * 
yurts  had  in  general  a  handsome  appearance,  which 
was  due  to  their  tall,  well-pro^»ortioned  figures,  as 
well  as  to  their  good  fur-clothing.  They  were  dis- 
figured, nevertheless,  in  some  degree  by  an  endemic 
disease ;  for  in  our  host's  family,  and  among  all  who 
came  to  visit  us,  there  was  hardly  one  who  had  not 
bleared  eyes  and  inflamed  eyelids. 
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CHAP.  XVIII. 

BOSVOV.  FINE   I'lNE-TRT'I  S.  —  ICE-WINDOWS.  FISf I-SK IN  CLOTil- 

ISii. —  MOUTALITT  AHuNii  lUE  OSIYAKS.  KONDINSK,  OFFlCUt 

INSOLEXCJE.  —  STONES  IN   THE  OBL  MTHENCfi  THEY  CX)1IE.— 

Z8AT8KIE. — ENDEMIC  DI8EA8E.  ALESHKI. —  tlNPBOZSlf  SPRINGS. 

—  0HOBXAL* — BNEROT  OF  BUBSXAN  SBTTLESa. —  TUB  KASUIVSKT 

TRACKD.  —  KT  XnT  VAXSK.  —  INTERIOR  OF  TOE  ^THT-    ERMlSTF. 

TRAP.  TRLVIMKM    OF   THE  IKX;«.   KNTROACII MKA'TS  OF  THE 

BiVEii.  —  ObTYAK  OBSERVATIONS  OF  TUE  HEAVENS, 

From  Kevashinsk  we  went  on  fifteen  versts  to  Ihc  Sob- 
n6vian  yurts.  Situate  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Obi,  in  a 

wide,  basin-shaped  hollow,  these  \evy  justly  take  their 
name  from  Susiui,  a  pine,  for  they  are  surroiuuled  by 
n  superb  pine  lurest.    Itound  the  village  stand  sinL^c 
iirs,  stone  pines,  and  hirches,  from  sixty  to  eighty  iect 
high.  At  the  tops  only  they  have  cro^\Tis  of  branches. 
Between  these  gigantic  trunks  there  is  but  little  un* 
derwood,  and  the  undulating  surface  of  snow  is  quite 
visible.    But  in  the  back-ground,  on  the  hills  i^ound 
the  broad  hollow,  the  wood  is  imich  thicker,  thotigh 
not  so  lofty  ;  the  gigantic  ti*ees  in  the  middle  look 
like  chosen  leaders  surrounded  by  the  dense  throng 
of  their  followers.    The  form  and  arrangement  of  the 
yurts  add  another  feature  to  the  remarkable  cha- 
racter of  the  place.    The  dwellings  are  mere  cubic 
boxes,  made  of  stout  logs  laid  one  upon  another.  A 
layer   of  earth  covers  the  flat  roof,  and  earthen 
mounds  are  heaped  up  against  the  side  walls.  These 
huts  are  entered  by  creeping  through  an  opening  half 
the  height  of  a  man,  on  the  south  side.   In  the  east- 
em  wall,  a  little  above  the  mound  of  earth,  is  a  small 
square  opening,  left  between  the  logs  for  a  indow. 
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A  flnl<o  of  ice,  a  foot  thick,  closes  this  window;  it  is 
propped  from  without  by  a  pole,  tlic  lower  end  of 
which  bears  obliquely  against  the  ground.  A  supply 
of  such  flakes  lie  before  every  yurt.  As  the  Are  is 
kept  burning  in  the  chub^l,  opposite  to  the  door,  the 
ice-window  is  thawed  on  the  inside,  and  as  smooth  as 
a  uiiiTOJ'.  Its  outside  is  rough,  yet  a  whiter  and 
brighter  li^l)t  penetrated  througli  tins  window  than 
througli  the  iish-skins  in  the  dwellings  already  seen : 
as  to  distinguishing  external  objects,  it  is  equally  out 
of  the  question  in  both  cases. 

In  the  midst  of  these  huts  are  other  edifices  of  a 
still  stranger  appearance.  Cubic,  like  the  former, 
made  of  lo^rs  set  one  iii)oii  the  other,  and  with  flat 
earthen  luuts,  they  dilier  from  tlieni  in  not  standing 
oa  the  ground,  but  are  reared  in  the  air  to  the 
height  of  eight  or  ten  feet,  on  four  strong  posts  at 
their  comers ;  another  post  leans  in  a  slanting  posi- 
tion against  the  door  of  this  building,  and  being  cut 
in  notches,  it  serves  as  a  ladder  for  tlie  men  with-* 
out  allowing  the  doL'^s  any  access.  In  this  circuni- 
stanee  lies  the  peculiar  advantage  of  these  elevated 
store-rooms,  which  serve  only  to  keep  the  supply  of 
food  secure  from  the  thievish  propensities  of  the  four- 
footed  inmates  of  the  place.  In  summer,  also,  the 
fisli  to  be  dried  in  the  air  is  hung  up  on  the  posts 
that  support  these  aerial  magazines. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Sosnovian  yurts  were  hardly 
recognisable  as  being  of  kindred  race  with  those  of 
Kcvashinsk,  ibr  they  were  all  of  small  stature  and 
delicate  appearance.  No  one  here  wore  furs,  but  the 
clothing  was  exclusively  of  fish-skins;  hitherto  we 
had  frequently  seen  the  people  wearin^^  boots  of  the 
naluim  sl^in,  but  here  both  men  and  women  'wore 
trousers,  and  two  vests,  the  one  drawn  over  the  other, 
and  fitting  close  to  the  body,  of  the  same  material. 
These  skins  are  very  strong  and  air-tight^  and  when 
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well  rubbed  with  fat,  it  is  possible  that,  as  bad  con- 
ductors of  heat  and  cold,  they  may  not  be  inferior  to 
furs.  In  snowy  weather,  however,  when  the  cold  is 
less  intense,  they  offer  more  security  frotn  wet  than 

tlie  latter.  The  disease  of  the  eves  already  men- 
tloned  prcvailrd  here  also,  and  addid  to  the  bickly 
looks  of  the  people.  Yet  1  saw  one  of  the  woi>t 
looking  of  these  pigmies  give  proof  of  unexpected 
vigour,  for  he  strung  and  drew  the  six-feet  bow  with 
the  greatest  facility  and  effect.  He  held  the  plane  of 
the  bow  somewhat  inclined  towards  the  left,  and,  at 
the  first  oiler,  he  struck  with  a  blunt  arrow  tlie  stun 
of  a  larch  about  IGO  feet  distant,  near  its  top,  about 
sixty  feet  from  the  ground. 

Now,  if,  in  the  first  place,  we  make  abstraction  of 
the  resistance  offered  to  the  arrow  by  the  air,  it  fol* 
lows,  from  the  data  above  stated,  that  if  the  arrow 
was  aimed  with  an  elevation  of  30°,  it  rtmst  have 
had  an  initial  velocity  of  128  lect  in  a  second  in  onli  i* 
to  hit  the  mark.  The  whole  length  of  the  cast,  sup- 
posing the  arrow  to  pass  the  mark,  would  then  be 
456  feet.  If  we  assume  that  the  mark  hit  was  the 
highest  point  of  the  arrow's  path,  then  the  initial 
velocity  must  have  been  102  feet,  and  the  elevation 
36°.8r).  And  il,  in  fine,  the  Ostyak  shoi  oil'  the  arrow 
Avith  an  elevation  of  45^  tlieu  the  velocity  must  have 
been  eighty-nine  feet,  while  the  amplitude  of  the  shot 
would  be  256  feet.  But  it  is  well  known  from  ex- 
periment to  what  an  extent,  in  the  case  of  cannon 
and  musket  balls,  the  resistance  of  the  air  diminishes 
the  eilV'ct,  caleulated  abstractedly,  and  that,  in  order 
to  hit  tlie  niai'k,  it  is  often  necessary  to  have  five  or 
sixfold  the  initial  velocity  indicated  by  calculation. 
The  retardation  of  long  and  light  arrows  from  this  | 
cause  must  be  equal  at  least  to  that  of  lead  and 
iron  balls ;  and,  consequently,  we  obtain  from  experi* 
ment  but  very  disadvantageous  notions  of  the  strength 
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of   the  Kasuiniskian  bows.     But,   moreover  this 
strength  was  not  all  exerted  in  the  case  described 
for  the  Sosn6vian  archer  drew  his  bow,  intentionally 
as  It  seemed,  not  above  half  the  length  of  the  arrow. 
He  seemed,  also,  to  aim  not  much  above  the  mark, 
that  is,  not  to  exceed  an  elevation  of  30° ;  and  pos- 
sibly it  was  his  intention  to  strike  the  mark  in  an 
ascending  direction.     It  appears  to  me,  therefore 
that,  under  all  the  circumstances,  the  initial  velocity 
in  this  instance  must  have  been  at  least  600  feet,  and 
I  can  hardly  doubt  that  it  might  be  increased  to  1200 
or  1500  feet  by  drawing  the  bow  to  the  utmost. 

In  the  midst  of  the  SosmWian  yurts  was  a  hewn 
stem  of  a  tree  set  upright  like  the  mast  of  a  ship. 
Ihe  cross-trees  fixed  to  its  upper  extremity  were 
carefully  adorned  with  carved  work.    To  our  in- 
quiries respecting  its  uses,  the  Ostyaks  only  said  that 
it  served  to  ornament  the  place.    It  is  very  probable 
that  some  superstition,  akin  to  those  which  in  Europe 
gave  rise  to  the  dressing  of  the  Maypole,  may  have 
occasioned  the  erection  of  this  singuhir  ornament ; 
at  all  events,  the  bits  of  paper  which  are  kept  at  the 
lower  part  of  the  mast,  sheltered  under  little  roofs, 
have,  for  the  Ostyaks,  only  a  symbolical  meaning! 
Some  of  thein  were  fragments  of  orders  and  regula- 
tions, in  Russian,  given  to  the  people  of  the  place, 
but  which  they  could  never  read. 

The  obligations  to  the  state  consist  here  in  payino- 
the  yasak  or  tribute  of  half  a  sable  for  every  man, 
and  in  keeping  a  few  post-horses.  That  the  latter 
task  may  be  performed  without  much  trouble,  even  in 
winter,  is  manifest  from  the  fact,  that  it  is  done  by 
aboriginal  Siberian  tribes,  in  other  parts  of  the 
country  where  there  is  quite  as  much  snow,  to  say 
notliing  of  the  Tatar  and  lUissian  villages.  In  tlic 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  vilhiges,  the  hoi  d 
some  scanty  sup^wrt  in  the  frozen  herbage,  bu' 
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hcrt*  a  cbk'f  article  of  trade;  and  theOstyaks  charged 
witli  tlic  keeping  of  hur&es  choose  to  buy  it  iVom 
their  Hussian  neighbours  rather  than  make  it  thiia- 
sclves.  Moreover,  only  the  sledges  of  oliicers  of  hl^h 
rank  are  here  provided  with  horses ;  the  Kosak&f  in 
their  frequent  official  journeys,  can  claim  the  use  only 
of  dog-sledges. 

From  these  yurts  to  the  next  morning's  stage,  our 
route  lay  constautly  on  the  ice  of  the  Obi.  About 
half  [Mist  three  we  reached  the  yurts  of  Karuimkar.-k, 
which  are  situate  near  the  end  of  the  bland  already 
mentioned,  in  a  spot  tolerably  free  from  wood,  and 
about  fifteen  versts  from  Sosn^vinsk.    Some  of  the 
Ostyak  proprietors  have  here  made,  in  the  erection  of 
their  yurts,  some  approach  to  the  Russian  style  of 
buildincr,  and  liave  moilifiud  some  other  native  usages 
alsobv  iiiiiiation.    In  one  of  the  liouses  a  man  from 
Tobolsk  tried  at  lirst  to  hide  from  us ;  he  was  probably 
an  exile  who  had  made  his  escape  from  that  place. 
But  after  I  had  removed  his  fears  and  inspired  him 
with  confidence,  he  told  us  that  he  was  supported  by 
the  Ostyaks  of  this  village,  and  that,  in  return,  he 
soled  and  footed  with  leather  their  iish-skin  boot5. 
In  proof  of  his  statement,  he  r?ho\ved  us  a  chest  con- 
taining his  tools  and  some  specimens  of  his  work. 
His  invention  had  met  with  universal  approbation, 
and  the  Ostyaks  of  all  the  country  round  about  be^gan 
already  to  show  a  preference  for  the  new  kind  of 
boots.    We  learned  here,  also,  that  the  Ostyaks  pre- 
pare the  skill  of  the  naluira  for  clothing,  by  rubhinu 
into  it  the  roe  of  the  same  tish,  for  the  fat  which  lies 
in  layers  in  the  roe,  and  which  increases  during  the 
winter,  makes  the  skin  quite  water-proof ;  and  from 
this  part  of  the  fish  alone  can  the  fat  be  obtained  by 
mere  mechanical  separation,  without  the  trouble  of 
melting  it  over  a  fire. 

During  the  night  we  travelled  from  the  yurts  of 
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ivaruiinknrsk,  forty-ei^lit  versts,  it  was  said,  to  some 
distance  beyon  l  tli  ose  of  Bol-Atluimsk.  The  horses 
were  changed  at  tiie  latter  place,  as  they  had  pre- 
viously been  at  Leiishinsk  and  Malo-Atluimsk.  In 
the  last-named  place,  there  arose  a  wordy  strife 
among  the  Ostyaks  during  the  business  of  yoking. 
The  ordinarily  hicrh-pitched  voice  of  these  people 
rises  with  anger  to  a  squeaking  treble.  However, 
their  wrath  did  not  carry  them  beyond  words.  The 
women  took  an  active  pEtrt  in  the  contention ;  for, 
while  fully  as  loud  and  eloquent  as  the  men,  they,  at 
the  same  time,  pulled  the  disputants  back  by  the  tails. 
TJie  stroll ir  accentuation  of  tlie  last  word  of  every 
sentence,  \Jii<  h  we  had  remarked  in  the  Uaslikirs, 
was  very  perceptible  here  also  among  the  Ostyaks; 
but  when  these  were  all  speaking  together,  the  noise 
they  made  resembled  the  cry  of  frogs. 

In  this  part  of  our  journey  also  I  observed,  for  the 
first  time,  a  very  strongly-marked  instinct  of  the 
horses  of  this  country.  The  ice  of  the  river  is 
cracked  across  in  several  places,  and  tliou^^h  the 
cracks,  generally  speaking,  are  completely  filled  up 
by  new  ice,  so  that  they  might  easily  escape  the  no« 
tice  of  travellers  not  attentively  observing  them,  yet 
they  are  always  announced  by  the  movements  of  the 
leading  horse,  which,  even  in  full  gallop,  stops  sud- 
denly even  before  reaching:  the  suspected  place ;  then, 
after  making  some  bounds  aside,  crosses  it  mistrust- 
fully, trying  with  his  fore-feet  the  firmness  of  the  ice. 
These  cracks,  however,  were  evidently  only  the  result 
of  extreme  cold,  and  the  contraction  of  the  upper 
stratum  of  ice. 

But  the  next  morning  (Nov.  28.),  soon  after  sun- 
rise, we  reached  a  more  dangerous  place,  between 
Bol-Atluimsk  and  Kondinsk.  There,  on  the  right 
bank,  there  extends  an  opening  perfectly  free  from 
ice  (apoli!iinya),about  averst  and  a  half  long,  and  at 
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least  fifty  paces  wide.    The  OstyakB  assured  us  that 

this  place  never  freezes,  and  that  springs  undemeath 
:irf  known  to  1)0  the  cause  of  tlie  phciiomeiioii.  In 
truth,  the  high  Ijanks  of  loo.^e  soil  at  tliis  j)lace  scriu 
well  adapted  for  collecting  spring  water  ;  and  ahoui 
fifteen  miles  further  north  I  observed  this  day  a  spiing 
that  never  freezes. 

The  Ostyak  drivers  on  this  part  of  the  road  deem 
it  iudispensiibly  requisite  to  speak  Russian  to  Rusaiaii 
horses ;  but  the  only  fragments  of  that  langua^^e 
which  they  have  been  able  to  pick  up,  or  which  have 
grown  familiar  to  them,  are  the  most  vile  and  vulgar 
imprecations.  These  they  employ  to  cheer  and  ani- 
mate their  cattle;  and  thus  the  foulest  expressions 
were  repeated,  with  a  tender  tone  of  voice,  six  times 
in  the  minute  the  whoUi  uiifht  loufX- 

An  Ostyak  of  Ailuinisk  informed  us  of  the  great 
mortaUty  that  exists  in  his  tribe.  He  himself  had 
had  thirteen  children,  of  whom  only  four  were  living; 
and  such  is  a  common  case.  The  Ostyaks  marry 
early,  and  their  marriages  are  fruitful ;  but  the  chil- 
dren, for  the  most  part,  die  in  youth.  The  Inflani- 
mation  of  the  eyes  already  mentioned,  with  some 
other  maladies  which  will  be  hereatUT  brought  to 
notice,  seem,  accordingly,  to  be  symptoms  of  an  en- 
demic pestilence,  which  has  been  modified  and  sub- 
dued by  general  difiiision,  and  which  has  arisen  from 
a  complication  of  circumstances. 

About  9  h.  50  m.  we  ascended  the  right  bank  of 
the  river,  through  a  narrow  ravine,  and  arrived  at 
the  convent  of  Kondinsk,  whicli,  along  with  the  liouses 
of  the  Russian  peasants  depending  on  it,  embraces  an 
extent  of  about  four  square  versts,  close  to  the  edge 
of  the  steep  bank.  The  cleared  plain  is  bounded  to 
the  east  and  north  by  a  forest  of  8tone*pine.  The 
buildings  of  the  convent  are  low,  and  in  the  simplest 
style,  being  distinguished  only  by  the  stone  wall  that 
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eiuiosos  them.  Round  the  convent  are  scattered 
about  twenty  clean  and  well-built  peasants'  houses. 
We  went  to  the  last  of  the^,  at  the  north-west  end 
of  the  place,  and  there  we  found  in  the  interior  much 
cheerfulness  and  comfort,  though  nothing  like  the 
opulence  of  YelisArovo. 

A  little  adventure  ia  Kondinsk,  whicli  caused  nie 
some  momentary  annoyance,  offered  the  first  example 
within  my  experience  of  inhospitable  conduct  on  the 
part  of  a  Russian.    The  Sosit^datel,  or  assessor  of  the 
place,  appears  to  have  been  led  by  the  appearance  of 
our  sledge  to  look  for  a  visit  by  an  officer  from  To- 
bolsk; and  with  a  zeal  for  the  service,  which  was 
much  increased  by  his  happening  to  be  drunk,  he 
soon  arrived,  in  his  best  unifonn,  to  pay  his  respects 
to  his  superior  as  he  supposed.     The  sight  of  our 
Ostyak  clothing,  however,  and  of  the  suspicious  and 
incomprehensible  magnetical  instruments,  with  which 
I  was  at  the  tim^  employed,  put  him  quite  out  of  tem- 
per.  He  inquired  whence  we  came,  and  then  gave  us 
to  understand  tliat  it  was  a  gross  mistake  to  suppose 
that  German  Pagans  could  be  allowed  to  carry  such 
wares  into  Siberia.   He  arrested,  therefore,  the  whole 
company ;  but  the  Kosak  from  Tobolsk,  as  an  acces- 
sary in  the  attempt,  he  would  imprison  separately. 
It  was  in  vain  that  we  showed  our  passports,  as  our 
dress  and  conduct  were  declared  to  be  in  direct  con- 
tradiction to  it.   At  length,  however,  by  dint  of  firm- 
ness, we  brought  our  tipsy  hero  to  his  senses.  The 
hospitable  farmers  maintained  a  strict  neutrality,  and 
we  threatened  to  proceed  from  words  to  deeds.  The 
chop*fallen  assailant  now  made  his  retreat,  after  he 
had  given  orders  that  we  should  be  provided  at  once 
with  horses.    The  magnetic  observations  were  com- 
pleted ;  and  dien,  without  the  least  desire  to  be  further 
acquainted  with  the  other  inhabitants,  we  bade  the 
place  farewell. 
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Wc  again  travelled  on  the  ice  almost  always  qiute 
close  to  the  steep  heights  of  the  right  bank.  Here 
there  was  constantly  to  *be  seen,  between  ihe  ice  and 

tl;('  perpendicular  cliffs,  a  crt  iitlv  risin<^  strand,  which 
is  ooverfMl  hy  tho  floods  in  sprincr  and  summer.  On 
this  were  lying  roiled  stones,  like  those  of  Saniarovot, 
but  here  of  much  greater  size,  for  some  of  the  stones 
were  large  enough  to  give  cubes  of  six  feet  a  side. 
It  was  evident  that,  this  year,  snow  had  fallen  in 
this  place  only  with  a  north-east  wind,  for  the  cliflfe 
treiidiiinr  to  the  north-west  had  coin[)letely  ])rotected 
the  adjoining  strand  from  it,  and  the  stones  and  sand 
there  were  quite  uncovered. 

The  large  stones  just  mentioned  lay  always  to* 
gcther  with  smaller  stones,  in  longish  heaps*  ex- 
tending from  the  edge  of  the  ice  to  the  foot  of  the 
steep  banks.  Then  came  a  hollow,  (piite  free  from 
stones,  about  ten  or  twenty  paces  wide,  like  a  broad 
furrow,  till  again  another  heap  of  stones  arose  ex- 
actly like  the  former.  I'rom  the  constant  repetition 
of  these  alternations,  the  surface  of  the  strand  here 
obtains,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  the  look  of  waves;  and 
this  arrangement  of  the  blocks  proves  that  they  coald 
not  have  fallen  down  from  the  hanks  n[)on  the  strand, 
for  in  that  case  it  avouM  liave  been  impossible  for 
them  to  become  heaped  up  in  so  peculiar  a  manner, 
and,  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  gravitation,  they 
must  have  settled  in  the  furrows  of  the  strand,  and  not, 
as  here  seen,  on  its  highest  points.  Besides,  I  no- 
where saw,  though  my  attention  was  constantly 
rected  to  the  matter,  ii  stone  projecting  higher  up 
from  the  face  of  the  worn  nnd  n;\ked  precipice;  and 
the  Ostyaks,  when  questioned  on  the  subjeet,  agreed 
in  dechiring  that,  on  the  plain  above  the  hills,  there 
are  no  blocks  of  stone  like  those  on  the  strand. 

If  we  now  turn  to  inquire  whence  came  these  re* 
markable  fragments  of  rock,  the  supposition  that  they 
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arc  carried  down  by  the  ordinary  floods,  along  the 
"Winding  bed  of  the  river,  either  from  the  Ural  or  the 
Altai,  is  refuted  at  once  by  the  gigantic  size  of  the 
blocks.  It  would  be  impossible^  in  such  a  case.  thlR» 
the  great  stones,  snch  as  are  seen  here,  should  be 
carried  200  versts  further  than  the  incomparably 
smaller  ones  at  Samarovo.  If  hero,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  boulders  in  Northern  Germany  and  Gourland,  wc 
once  admit  the  supposition  of  the  transport  of  the 
stones  in  a  straight  line,  from  the  nearest  point  of  the 
mountain  range  lying  immediately  to  the  west,  then 
the  difference  alluded  to  in  the  magnitude  of  the 
blocks  may  be  at  once  explained  from  the  consi- 
deration of  geographical  positions ;  tor.  according  to 
my  observations  at  Yelisdrovo  and  ut  Shorkal,  this 
point  Vk'^  eighty-eight  geographical  miles  further 
west,  that  is  to  say,  much  nearer  than  Samdrovo  to 
the  Ural  stretching  northwards,  or  rather,  hereabouts, 
north-eastwards.  But  that  the  blocks  are  found  only 
in  the  bed  of  the  river  and  on  the  strand  is  a  re- 
markable fact.  Like  the  hills  at  Kdmuisldov,  Tyumen, 
and  Tobolsk,  the  steep  side  of  the  great  plain  towards 
the  river  consists  only  of  a  yellow  talcose  clay;  but 
from  Samdrovo  onward,  the  under  surface  of  this  soft 
stratum  rests  on  another  filled  with  large  fragments 
of  rock,  and  in  which  lies  the  bed  of  the  Obi.  In 
truth,  it  must  be  assumed  that,  west  of  the  mer'ulian 
of  this  place,  the  blocks  contained  in  this  deposit  lie 
exposed  on  the  surface  of  the  low  lands,  while  east- 
ward of  the  river,  they  are  completely  covered  by  the 
great  deposit  of  day. 

In  the  latitude  of  Tobolsk,  not  a  single  stone  is  to 
be  found,  either  on  the  sides  of  the  hills,  or  in  the 
bed  ot'  the  Irtnisli,  which  is  altogether  contained  in 
the  deposit,  there  still  deeper,  of  soft  alluvium.  It  is 
a  long  way  west  of  the  meridian  of  the  river  that 
rolled  stones  are  first  met  with  in  the  hcdlows,  in  this 
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latitude.  It  is  manifest^  therefore,  that  in  general 
for  all  the  parallels  of  latitude  in  the  government  of 

Tobolsk,  there  is  a  plain  extending  eastwards  and 
downwards  from  the  ridge  of  the  Undian  chain,  wlm  h 
forms  the  upper  limit  of  rolled  stones.  At  >amurovo 
and  Kondinsk,  this  plain  coincides  with  the  level  of 
the  Obi ;  whereas  in  the  latitude  of  Tobolsk  it  reaches 
that  level  much  further  towards  the  west. 

About  forty  minutes  past  twelve,  and  sixteen  versta 
from  Kuiuliiisk,  we  readied  a  cluster  of  poor  lookiui^ 
yurts,  iijiincd  Lsutskie.     Here,  again,  T  saw  the  little 
log-houses  lor  keeping  the  stock  of  provisions  out  of 
the  reach  of  the  doirs.    Tlioy  were  raised  on  four 
poles  to  a  good  height  from  the  ground,  and  could  be 
got  at  only  1)\  climbing  another  pole  or  stem  of  a  tree 
obliquely  set  against  them.    This  place  stands  on  a 
dry  and  bare  spot,  close  to  the  edge  of  the  high  plain, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  eastern  brunch  of  tlie  <  >l>i. 
The  yurts  are  thickly  peopled,  but  the  only  occupa- 
tion of  the  inhabitants  is  -fishing.    They  told  us  that 
they  did  not  understand  the  Russian  system  of  Ash- 
ing with  the  hook  in  winter ;  but  instead  of  it,  they 
made  use  of  the  fish  baskets  (in  Russian,  M6rdi ;  ^ee 
December  4.  and  0.).    Their  clothing  was  made  ex- 
clusivt'lv  of  skins  of  the  naliiim  sewn  too^ether,  which 
were  all  dripping  with  fish-oil  and  grease,  and  gave 
the  people  an  ofiensive  smell,  as  well  as  a  filthy 
appearance.   But  the  attention  bestowed  on  personal 
decoration,  nevertheless,  was  manifest  from  the  head- 
dress of  most  of  the  men,  whose  long,  pitch-black 
hair  was  gathered  into  a  queue,  trimmed  with  broad 
ribbands,  and  with  glass  beads  at  tlie  end.  This 
fashion  was  followed  by  some  whose  hair,  owing  to  a 
kind  of  leprous  malady,  had  partially  fallen  o^.  A 
few,  and  among  them  a  boy  of  fourteen,  were  quite 
bald,  and  the  skin  on  their  heads  was  covered  with  an 
eruption.    Notwithstanding  these  symptoms  of  en- 
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deinic  disease,  the  men  liere  were  tall,  and,  collect- 
ively, above  the  middle  size. 

Very  different  in  appiaiaiice  were  the  site  and  the 
inhabitants  of  AMshkiuui  Yurtui  (ten  versts  from 
Isdtskie),  where  we  arrived  after  an  hour's  journey, 
on  the  smooth  ice  of  the  western  arm  of  the  river. 
Three  huts  stand  at  the  entrance  of  a  glen,  which, 
from  the  right  bank  of  this  arm  of  tlie  Obi,  rises 
gradually  up  the  side  of  the  woody  island.  Near  tlie 
dwellings  are  bushes  and  brush-wood,  while  the  hills 
encircling  the  pretty  dell  are  covered  with  tall  pines. 
The  men  here  were  all  healthy  and  well  dad  in  rein- 
deer skins.  That  they  did  not  allow  the  advantages 
which  the  place  offered  for  the  chase  to  escape  them, 
•s\  a>  proved  by  the  skin  of  a  great  dark  brown  bear, 
wliieli  was  hanging  to  dry  on  four  upright  poles,  on 
the  roof  of  one  ot  the  yurts.  They  had  killed  the 
animal  a  few  days  bei'ore  in  the  adjacent  wood,  and, 
contrary  to  the  usual  practice,  while  it  was  awake. 

The  Ostyaks  at  this  place  gave  us  remarkably  dear 
water  to  drink,  and  on  our  inquiring  as  to  its  source, 
they  led  us  to  a  strong  spring,  the  existence  of  which 
would  never  have  been  suspected  in  a  tract  covered 
with  deep  snow.  AVe  went  about  fifty  paces  up  from 
the  huts,  along  the  bottom  of  the  little  glen,  and  there 
we  saw  a  surface  of  ice  about  five  feet  wide,  which 
had  been  broken  through  in  some  places  to  allow  of 
drawing  the  nmninfr  water.  A  thick  grove  of  young 
alders  (of  the  species  called,  in  Russian,  Olklia) 
marked  the  course  of  the  rill  higlier  up.  We  followed 
it  about  twenty  paces  further,  where  a  second  well 
had  been  formed.  At  this  place,  near  the  first  source 
of  the  spring,  the  ice  was  much  thinner  than  we  found 
it  lower  down.  I  pierced  it  in  many  places  below 
the  well,  and  found  the  water  running  with  a  loud 
inurinur  in  a  narrow  canal.  The  side<  of  this  canal 
were  formed  of  smooth  ice,  with  as  much  regularity  and 
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compactnesB  as  any  masonry.  But  the  under  surface  of 
the  ice  at  the  top  exhibited  throughout  extraordinaiy 
projections,  stretching  peri)endicularly  downwards, 

like  stalactites.  The  temperature  of  the  air  was  at 
tliis  time  — <'»  .(!  K.,  but  that  of  the  spring- water,  hyth 
in  the  v>pea  wull  and  iu  the  various  parts  ot  tiie  stream 
which  1  examined,  1  found  to  be  40^05  R.  It  is 
probable  that  the  temperature  of  this  water  is  a  littk 
higher,  where  it  first  issues  from  the  earth,  than  st 
those  accessible  points  of  its  course,  where  it  givea 
oir  a  [)urt  ut'  its  iiLni  to  tlic  icy  wAl^^  of  its  cliannel, 
"Nvhieh  are  perpetually  cooled  from  without.  Doubt- 
less the  foi-uiatiou  ot"  these  copious  springs  ha^^  been 
favoured  by  the  bed  of  drift  and  gravel  below  the 
sides  of  the  hills,  which,  on  the  island,  too,  conabt  of 
fine  mould,  permeable  to  water.  Below  the  yurfs, 
tOAvards  the  bank  of  the  river,  there  was  no  further 
trace  of  the  spring  water;  though  it  is  possible  thnt  a 
portion  of  it  might  flow  in  tliat  direction,  beneath 
the  deep  covering  of  snow.  The  iidiabitants  of  the 
yurts  were  unanimous  in  declaring  that  those  springs 
and  wells  are  never  frozen,  even  in  the  hardest  winter. 

There  was  something  extraordinary  in  the  horror 
of  my  good-natured  guide,  wlien  1  accidentally  trod 
in  the  water,  with  tlie  skin  boots  having  the  fur  out- 
side. He  laid  it  down  as  an  indispensable  precaution 
in  such  a  case,  to  thrust  the  boots  immediately  into 
cold  snow,  so  as  to  dry  by  congelation  the  water 
adhering  to  them  before  it  reached  the  feet.  A  similar 
dread  of  wetting  the  covering  of  the  feet  frequently 
caught  my  attention,  both  before  and  after,  among  the 
Ostyaks,  who  are  far  from  ])einiT  teudir  or  enervated. 
Whenever  the  men  enter  a  yurt,  they  stop  at  the 
threshold,  and  with  a  piece  of  stick  or  with  the  knife 
hanging  at  their  girdle,  they  pare  off  the  snow  from 
their  boots.  They  are  equally  careful,  in  the  case  of 
boots  sewn  of  rein-deer  skin  like  miiic,  to  remove  tlic 
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flakes  which  are  frozen  on  the  sewings  and  between 

the  hairs. 

We  proceed  (h1  at  a  smart  4:rot  for  four  league^  from 
A16shkinui  Yurtui  to  Sh6rkalsky  pogost,  a  very  ro 
spectable  village,  inhabited,  like  several  of  the  settle- 
ments which  we  had  previously  seen  on  the  Irtuish,  at 
onoe  by  Russian  and  Oslyak  families.  The  sky  being 
perfectly  clear,  we  succeeded  here  in  making  an  ex- 
cellent gcograi)hical  observation,  in  the  middle  of  the 
villasre  and  close  to  the  small  '\ooden  church,  ior 
which  Sh6rkal  is  famed  in  all  the  country  around. 
From  the  Russian  family  of  Novitsky  we  experienced 
the  usual  hospitable  treatment^  and  their  fireside  chat 
proved  rich  in  valuable  information.  The  young 
master  of  the  house  informed  us  that  his  ancestors  . 
came  from  Little  Russia,  and  that,  in  consequence  of 
their  services,  he  was  numbered  aiaoiju  the  *  Soldiers* 
Children,'  a  class  eujoyiug  certain  exemptions.  Here 
in  Siberia,  the  memory  of  such  an  origin  is  preserved 
a  long  time»  because,  however  insignificant  may  be 
the  advantages  which  it  confers,  they  are  nevertheless 
the  marks  of  the  only  aristocracy  known  in  the  country. 
The  successful  exertions  of  the  Promnisblenik  were 
fully  illustrated  by  the  comlbrtable  condition  of  this 
thriving  family,  the  numerous  members  of  which 
worked  conjointly  for  the  support  of  all,  and  carried 
on  at  once  agricultare,  fishing,  hunting,  and  trade; 
keeping,  at  the  same  time,  horses  and  dogs  for  the 
journeys  of  greater  or  less  extent,  which  are  here 
necessary  in  eacli  of  these  pursuits.  Every  member 
of  the  feimily  understood  the  Ostyak  language  besides 
the  Russian ;  but  the  women  of  the  house  gave  us  to 
understand,  that  in  this  accomplishment  their  husbands 
much  excelled  them.  This,  in  truth,  was  manifest 
enougii  when,  towards  eveninir,  some  ( )st3  ak  neipfhbours 
visited  our  Russian  hosts.  Tluy  were  received  wit]\ 
all  the  luarkd  of  courtesy  which  Ivusk^iau  peasants  arc 
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in  the  habit  of  showing  to  visitors  of  their  own  lace 
and  condition.  The  descendants  of  the  conqueron 
nnd  the  conquered,  live  together  in  harmony  and 

active  friendship ;  and  yet  each  of  tlicin,  witlmi  hi? 
domestic  circle,  adheres  steaflfastly  to  the  customs  f  * 
his  forefathers.  Our  host's  house-furniture  might  be 
compared  with  that  of  a  citizen  of  Tobolsk,  for  the 
roomS)  which  were  kept  very  neat,  were  well  provided 
with  tables  and  chairs,  and  some  presses,  too,  cod* 
tain!  11-  a  sarnavar,  a  number  of  pewter  plates,  garments 
of  clot  1 1  of  (liU'crent  kinds,  with  a  variety  of  other  . 
heir-loom^  of  European  origin.  Things  of  this  sortj 
as  well  as  the  holy  image  on  the  wall  of  the  sitting- 
room,  which  was  ornamented,  of  course,  in  a  manner 
proportioned  to  the  wealth  of  the  fietmily,  are  all  still 
quite  unknown  in  the  yurts  of  the  Ostyaks*  In  theac, 
jiortli  of  SuklionikoN  sk,  one  no  longer  sees  the  boiler 
set  in  masonry,  after  the  Vo^uil  fashion,  but  an  iron 
pot,  of  much  less  size,  suspended  in  the  chimney, 
constitutes  the  only  cooking  vessel.  The  richest  of 
the  yurts  possess  also  a  chest  mounted  with  iron,  fte 
work  of  the  Uralian-Russians ;  in  which  the  furs  in- 
tended  for  the  payment  of  the  yasak  are  guarded  by 
the  Ostyaks  from  one  another's  mercantile  covetous- 
ness,  rather  than  from  tlu  (U  predations  of  strangers. 
As  to  tlie  rest  of  their  lurniture,  it  is  usually  formed 
of  rude  materiab  found  not  far  off,  and  very  little 
changed  by  industry. 

After  travelling  for  two  hours  in  the  open  air,  we 
found  life  and  licat  restored  to  us  by  a  good  repast 
The  excellent  lish-soup  was  folio  wed  by  boiled  stur- 
geon, after  which  came  roe  of  various  kinds,  as  dessert. 
Nor  must  we  forget  to  mention  bread,  salt,  and  kvas, 
which,  as  genuine  European  luxuries,  constitute  here 
the  chief  pride  of  the  Russian  housewife.  The  con* 
versation  of  our  host  and  his  family  was  lively  and 
interesting ;  and,  though  it  is  true  that  I  could  con- 
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trast  it  with  nothing  within  my  recent  experience, 
except  some  instructive  chat  with  Ostyaks,  yet  under 
any  rircum8tancci=',  one  could  not  help  being  struck 
with  the  vigorous  judgment  and  the  hardy  patience 
with  which  the  frequent  change  from  an  active  to  a 
lonely  and  secluded  life,  endues  the  Russian  Promuish- 
lenik  in  an  eminent  degree.  Novitsky,  in  speaking 
of  his  hunting  and  trading  expeditions,  made  fre- 
quent mention  of  the  Kasuimsky  Ostyaks,  whom  I 
had  heard  spukuu  of  in  all  the  yurts  since  I  left  Keva- 
shinsk,  as  a  tribe  livinfr  at  a  distance,  and  distin- 
guished by  its  superior  wealth  and  industry.  Here, 
also,  it  was  stated  that  the  rich  people  in  question 
pay  an  annual  visit  to  this  part  of  the  river;  but 
while  the  east  had  been  hitherto  invariably  pointed 
out  to  us  in  answer  to  our  inquiries  respecting  their 
dwelling-place,  the  Kussians  hem  maintained  that  the 
Kasuimsky,  properly  so  called,  live  to  the  north  of 
Shorkal ;  nay,  it  soon  came  to  light  tiiat  the  rein-deer 
Ostyaks,  who  dwell  along  the  river  between  Beresov 
and.Obdorsk,  are  usually  called  by  this  comprehen- 
sive name.  In  this  instance,  therefore,  we  have  a 
remarkable  example  of  fluctuation  in  the  use  of  ethno- 
graphical names,  even  in  the  countries  where  they 
originate-;  for  it  is  well  known,  from  the  Siberian  an- 
nals of  the  seventeenth  centur}^  that  the  Ostyaks,  who 
were  first  known  and  celebrated  under  the  name  of 
Kas-Suimsky,  dwelt  about  twenty-two  degrees  (640 
miles)  east  of  the  Obi,  between  the  parallels  of  Sam4- 
Tovo  and  Kevashinsk.  The  name  then  signified  the 
dwellers  on  the  Kas  and  Suim,  two  rivers  which  flow 
eastwuitls  into  the  Yenisei,  within  those  limits  of 
latitude.  Our  friends  at  Kevashinsk,  theretbre,  ad- 
hered most  steadfastly  to  the  original  application  of 
the  expression,  when  they  gave  the  name  of  Kasuim- 
skion  to  the  excellent  bows  brought  to  them  by  their 
neighbours  on  the  east.   The  further  north  we  pro- 
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cced^  the  more  uncert^n  we  find  the  application  of 
ibis  tenn ;  and  the  Russians  have  ev^  gone  so  far, 
as  to  giTe  for  the  sake  of  a  fixed  meaning,  the  name 
of  Koraimek,  or,  flccorduig  to  tlie  pronunciatioD 
Moscow,  which  prevaik  here,  Easuunak,  to  a  nm 
and  district  close  to  Beresov.  Thus  the  two  centnl 
points  which  lay  claim  to  this  apf>ellation,  and  arc 
per[>etuully  conlounded  together,  lie  nearly  700  miles 
asunder. 

Between  eleven  o'clock  at  night  and  the  following 
dayhreak,  we  traveUed  northwiurds  from  Shorkal,  on 
the  ice  of  the  second  (reckoning  from  west  to  east)of 
the  four  arms  of  the  Obi.    On  tiie  westernmost 

tlic  three  islands  fonned  by  these  arms,  lie  some  ao^ 
tered  yurts,  besides  the  Ostyak  settlement  of  Chema* 
khevsk,  all  which  are  collectively  some  versts  distant 
from  the  left  bank  of  that  second  arm.  We  reached 
the  village  through  dry  hollows  and  glens  quite  free 
from  ice,  but  which  are  doubtless  filled  with  water  ia 
the  spring. 

November  29.  —  The  Ostyaks  of  Chemttkewk 
busied  themselves  about  our  two  sledges,  with  0^ 
usual  shrillness  of  voice  and  vivacity  of  sp^ch. 
There  Beemed  to  be  at  least  twenty  inhabitaDts  of 
the  yurts  zealously  employed  about  the  harnessing, 
to  which  they  are  but  little  accustomed,  yet  more 
than  an  hour  elapsed  before  we  were  ready  to  stsr^ 
with  a  change  of  five  horses  and  three  men* 

The  appearance  of  our  train,  as  day  broke, 
quite  startling :  for  we  had  liitherto  seen  no  Ostyaks 
80  stransre-looking  and  ditferent  from  one  another  us 
otir  present  drivers.  One  of  them  had  only  a  thin 
Knssiun  handkerchief  tied  round  his  head,  his  long 
plaited  tails  being  left  unconfined,  and  as  he  wore 
also  the  white  summer  firock,  he  looked  exactly  ^ 
a  woman.  Another,  who  was  clothed  in  rein-deer 
skin,  threw  back  his  hood,  and  allowed  hib  lung  blsck 
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hair  to  toss  in  the  wind,  so  that,  as  he  galloped  along, 
he  looked  like  one  of  the  Furies.  They  were  all 
afflicted  with  sore  eyes,  but  their  heads  showed  no 
signs  of  eruptive  disease. 

In  the  morning,  about  forty  minutes  past  ten,  we 
arrived  at  the  yurts  of  Kunduvansk,  where  we  stayed 
two  hours,  and  made  our  last  magnetic  observation 
on  the  road  to  Beresov.  New  and  unexpected  con- 
trivances continued  to  present  themselves  in  the  eco- 
nomy of  the  yurts ;  for  even  among  this  frugal  people, 
the  art  of  living  is  most  easily  learned  from  practice. 
Of  the  interior  of  the  yurt,  which  was  about  thirty 
feet  square,  a  portion,  only  six  feet  wide,  along  the 
walls,  was  set  apart  for  the  separate  lodges  and  sleep- 
ing places.  It  was  divided  in  the  middle  by  low 
boards,  but  towards  the  sides  by  higher  partitions, 
into  five  compartments.  Just  like  the  berths  round 
the  cabin  of  an  European  ship,  so  there  were  here, 
round  the  hearth,  separate  nooks  for  each  member  of 
the  family.  Each  individual  spreads  his  rein-deer 
skin  clothes,  along  with  additional  uncut  skins,  in  his 
berth,  to  make  himself  a  soft  and  comfortable  bed. 

The  most  remarkable  object  here  was  an  old  woman 
who  sat  in  the  comer  of  her  bed-place,  with  her  head 
completely  veiled  over,  working  industriously  at  some 
skin  clothing,  which  she  sewed  with  thread  made  of 
the  fibre  of  rein-deer  sinew.  She  declared  that  day 
and  night  were  alike  to  her,  and  that  she  guided  the 
needle  only  by  the  sense  of  feeling,  her  tongue  help- 
ing her  to  thread  it.  We  saw  enough  to  satisfy  us 
as  to  the  correctness  of  her  statement.  However,  she 
was  no  great  loser  by  the  singular  custom  of  veiling, 
for  inflammation  of  the  eyes  had  nearly  blinded  her ; 
there  was  no  fire  at  this  time  in  the  Chubal,  and 
hardly  a  ray  of  light  penetrated  from  the  ice-window 
into  the  comer  where  she  sat. 

Notwithstanding  the  pmdent  adaptation  to  local 
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a  1  :r-**-i;i6*i  bATl.  ia  ihe  low  ai>d  -  ler  end 
fA  wLlcL  U  A  roGZid  L:%e  to  reoem  the  aniniais  ne^ 
B^ow  tlii  U  fixe*i  tlie  bow.  tbe  string  of  wliidi  is 

cffZiiAiKirA  with  the  top  or  tipper  end  oC  wegAtst  boai^ 

^y.j^\f^\  th-r  :  jmi^r.  ir.  i  movinc:  cl:*?^  to  it.  Thus 
t'i'-  *<xf:\h  as  a  ^[•nr.^:  which  drivc>  d':»u-n  rhe  se- 
corjd  \xfi^rh  to  cover  the  hole  cut  in  the  lirst. 

In  i^iruji^r  thf'  trap,  the  bow-string,  with  the  attached 
sliding  boardf  h  checked  above  by  means  of  a  kind  oi 
bottoo  or  crooked  lerer,  which  is  again  held  by  a 
string  fastened  below  to  a  fneoe  of  stick  placed  dia- 
metrically acrofis  the  hole  cut  in  the  trap.  The  ten- 
hion  fA'  that  string,  it  is  evident,  alone  restrains  the 
}h)W.  \Vii«:n  the  ermine,  therefore,  ende.jv-  ui  ing  to 
make  iu  way  through  the  hole  m  the  trap^  displaces 
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the  transverse  stick  to  which  the  string  is  fastened, 
the  bow-string  is  immediutely  released ;  the  sliding- 
board  shoots  down,  and  the  animal  is  caught.  When 
the  adjustments  are  carefully  made,  the  slightest 
touch  on  the  croas-stick  suffices  to  free  the  bow. 
The  trap  is  set  opposite  to  old  rat-holes  or  hollows 
among  the  roots  of  trees,  where  the  ermines  choose 
their  quarters,  or  it  is  placed  leaning  against  a  heap 
of  snow,  on  which  lies  the  bait. 

In  the  dogs  at  Kunduvansk  again  we  remarked 
the  perfect  uniibrmity  of  their  appearance.  Here,  as 
in  the  yurts  previously  visited,  they  were  spotted 
black  and  white ;  these  colours  being,  generally  speak* 
ing,  in  very  different  proportions  in  different  places, 
but  comlnned  with  little  variety  in  the  individuals 
belonging  to  the  same  place.  Here  the  fall  grown 
dogs  had  all  a  black  spot  on  the  neck.  In  size  and 
shape  they  resembled  those  already  seen ;  but  our 
host  informed  us  that  the  breed  of  this  place  was 
&med  throughout  the  neighbourhood  for  superior 
strength  and  docility ;  each  of  their  dogs  being  equally 
good  for  draught  and  for  the  chase.  The  cry,  "  ptUr, 
piiir/'  has  a  twofold  application,  for  it  incites  the  dogs 
to  drag  the  sledge  as  well  as  to  beat  about  in  hunt- 
in"".  In  travellini;  throufdi  the  woods  in  search  of 
game,  the  hunter  in  his  sl(Mlge  entrusts  himself  almost 
wholly  to  the  sagacity  of  his  dogs,  which,  with  a  little 
cheering  to  urge  them  on,  lead  him  safely  through  the 
trackless  wilds. 

Notwithstanding  their  fidelity  and  important  ser- 
vices, the  dogs  often  experience  very  unkind  treat- 
ment from  their  masters.  I  observed  that  the  Os- 
tyaks  Hew  into  a  passion  as  often  as  one  of  their  dogs 
contrived  to  slip  into  the  yurt  on  the  opening  of  the 
door;  the  poor  animal  was  immediately  expelled,  aa 
if  it  were  a  inld  beast,  with  blows  and  kicks  from  all 
the  bystanders.   On  these  occasions  the  cries  of  the 


worri^ii,  to>x  m'rtt  be  heard  ;  and  from  the  peculiarly 
high-piccbcd.  and  thin  tone  of  their  voices,  they 
stroniriT  reminded  me  o£  the  cries  q£  a  detiotte  £a- 
rapean  woman  expressing  violent  repugnance  m  an 
affected  or  exaggeimted  manner.  Bat  this  caaspmr 
son  i^  in  one  respect,  unjust,  for  tlie  anger  of  the  Ob^ 
tv^^k  women  is.  in  these  cases,  very  sincere  and  "wdl- 
foun<]efJ.  They  naturally  fear  that  the  voracity  and 
thievish  ciinriirig  of  dogs,  if  these  be  allowed 
to  enter  the  houae,  will  xirduce  its  inmates  to  sbort 
commons. 

A  wooden  troosb,  set  on  the  floor  in  the  comer  of 
the  yurt,  serves  as  the  common  eating  vessel,  and  is 
replenisbed  eTery  morning  with  the  day's  provinons 

for  the  wIimI*:-  taiiiilv.  In  L'enerul,  vicLiiaL  arc  cooked 
but  once  a  day,  and  -ometiines  the  whole  produce  of 
a  successfid  fishing  is  dressed  at  once,  so  that  the  as- 
surance of  abundance  for  some  time  to  comei  lies 
wholly  in  the  food- trough.  It  is  only  when  the  doga 
letom  wearied  and  distressed  from  a  long  joomey, 
that  they  are  allowed  to  enter  the  yurt  and  to  Ue 
down  near  the  fire,  till  a  frngal  meal  of  fish  is  served 
to  them  in  the  common  troujrh. 

Yet  an  exception  is  made  in  favour  of  the  young 
dogs,  which,  at  Kunduvansk  and  other  places,  I  saw 
taken  into  the  warm  houses  and  treated  very  tenderly 
by  the  women.  They  were  tied  to  the  step  at  the 
foot  of  the  bed  place,  and  were  well  fed.  Like  the  ' 
old  dogs,  they  were  only  black  and  white;  but  not 
with  so  regular  a  distribution  of  the  colours  Ub  in  the 
former,  from  which  they  differed  also  in  having  much 
longer  hair.  Tliese  young  dogs  are  not  all  reared  for 
dmught ;  some  were  pointed  out  to  US|  the  fine,  long, 
fleecy  hair  of  which  was  destined  ere  long  to  trim 
pelisses. 

Leaving  Kunduvansk,  we  travelled  for  three  hours 
on  the  ioe»  and  a  little  after  sunset  reached  the  yurta 
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of  Prot6k,  a  name  which  calls  to  mind  the  remark- 
-  able  division  of  the  river.  In  this  place,  the  two 
more  western  arms  of  the  stream,  which  are  called 
respectively  malol  and  holshoi  Obi,  the  little  and  the 
great  Obi,  are  alone  spoken  of.  Of  the  first  and  most 
western  of  these  in  particular,  the  Ostyaks  remarked 
that  it  constantly  encroaches  on  its  right  bank,  so 
that  its  bed  is  moving  eastwards.  One  of  them  told 
me  that  within  his  recollection  (perhaps  thirty  years) 
the  river  had  shifted  in  that  direction  about  three 
versts.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  owing  to  the 
general  inclination  of  the  country,  the  divided  arms 
of  the  Obi  have  here  a  tendency  to  reunite. 

From  the  yurts  of  Prot6k  to  Beresov,  is  reckoned 
a  distance  of  seventy-five  versts,  yet  during  our 
night's  journey  between  those  places  we  did  not  meet 
with  a  single  habitation,  and  our  expectation  being 
constantly  on  the  stretch  respecting  this  first  object 
of  the  expedition,  the  way  seemed  unusually  long. 
This  was  not  the  fault  of  the  horses,  for  they  were 
active  and  in  good  condition.    Our  drivers  again  in- 
formed us  that  they  bought  their  hay  from  the 
Russians  at  Beresov.    Here  I  inquired,  as  I  had  often 
done  before,  why  they  did  not  keep  rein-deer,  and 
received  for  answer,  that  they  had  no  moss,  which  is 
found  only  in  the  mountains  (po  gor^m),  beyond  Be- 
resov.   Yet  we  were  told  respecting  the  Kasuimsky 
•    (see  page  449.),  or  the  people  who  inhabit  the  banks 
of  the  Kasuimsk,  not  far  from  Beresov,  towards  the 
east,  that  they  are  rich  in  herds  of  rein-deer.  Now, 
as  there  are  in  reality  no  mountains  in  the  place 
referred  to,  but  the  pastures  are  on  hills  resembling 
those  of  the  locality  through  which  we  were  tra- 
velling, there  seems  little  reason  to  doubt  that  rein- 
deer might  be  kept  on  the  banks  of  the  Obi,  south  of 
Beresov.    But  this  is  a  kind  of  husbandry  incom- 
patible with  the  business  of  the  fisherman,  and  con- 


•▼rir'^-r  !if-  •  iilii  *«-^  !itjW  !iire  Lc  was.  in»i 
rv-r*-i  --r^  v^rr^tr:!''.  *iiac  Ir  "srna  not  v-rr  ;-iire  mi-^ 

c«  -irli  a  :t  '.Att  'rr^^  3f:ar-  wimiii  he  mmtni  -r 

v.rT  V.rh.  AC  rhe  aome  h»:i;r:':.  the  iriLPe  in  z'zjs 
crx>r-tlliirl..n.  c^iin  j  iq  i-»  btuik:  wrule  AsTiin  the  he^ 
f:t  t>je  £^iT»      *<i:iria«i.  is  a:  the  ;rreatesc  •=I^=v:ar:«:» 

trit  :t. ot  Its  dlr^^rt  Ln«i:can«ni5w  changes  aini  re- 
v  /.T^  with  th«=  *^a*:c:?:  ^-i  if  tincv  oarselTes  in 
t?.^  of  th'i  <Jstj;iks.  we  moK  acknowledge  tbat 

J  ^r.'>w  n«>  little  cltrventeis  in  recoHecdng^  acca- 
ri*^:Ir,  a3  in  the  present  instance  for  example,  tl^a 
th*:  pr«;tion  of  the  htAvens  which  was  obaerred  at 
ir/;<lr<:^riC,  at  the  autumnal  equinox,  takes  place  now 
betw^rn  s^ven  and  ei^rht  o'clock  in  the  evening,  while 
th^:  phfrnomenon  which,  at  that  season,  marked  the 
hour  of  - sunrise,  b  now  observable  at  half-past  one  in 
the  rnoriiing.  In  this  case,  use  has  made  man  expert 
in  forming  judgments,  the  grounds  of  which  are  bj 
no  mr-ans  ob\ious;  for  the  Ostyaks  cannot  tell  the 
hour  without  first  reckoning  how  many  months  have 
elaj>»ed  since  the  autumnal  equinox,  and  then  adding 
a  twelfth  of  a  day  for  each  month  so  elapsed  to  the 
refiult  obtained  in  the  first  instance  byinspection  of 
the  heavens. 

The  icy  plain  presented  by  the  westernmost  branch 
of  the  river  grew  continually  wider ;  the  air  was  ex- 
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tremely  humid,  and  at  a  temperature  of  R.  The 
unusually  monotonous  night's  journey  proved  so 

wearisome,  that  it  became  impossible  to  resist  any 
longer  the  inclination  to  sleep,  just  as  we  were  ap- 
proaching, without  being  aware  of  it,  the  long  ex- 
pected goal. 


CHAF.  XIX. 


IX:Ln»   XtSCWTLOr.  —  His    GJBJLTE    <H'CXZD   IS    1831.  <— Ftt- 

nTTAL  ociVGCLAnoar  or  v  cmcsbl — ccas  fMaawp 

OF  THE  oa>nn>  i>i:rE3ariyn>.  —  stB£KLL.v  XArncmc  pole.— 
THT  jf^"^:^  %irnLt      tii.  — <-:mrKE  of  ge-un  at  bemsov.— 

PXLTKr-  —  IHE  EE^Vi^          laE    TKADCR's    UOXfi&TlC  UFE.— 

TBAMBft.  —  B«./i3CXfTT  OF  THE  OSTTAK&i~-'-TBn  Wm 
or  IVBAMISG. —  KZILBI.  MOBAL  IfUlfaM—T  OV  BAITWBP 

An>  sMAsciPAnD  mrs. 


A<>rm^30 — I  awoke  about  one  o'dbdc  in  tbe 

morning,  a-  our  sled^  stopped  l>efure  the  steps  of  • 
Kii^jiian  hoTis^j  in  lM:n;-sov.  Here,  inst€ad  of  calliiig 
for  tre-h  lior-' ^.  as  we  had  Ix-en  so  lonp:  accii>toiiitd  to 
do,  we  made  armiigemeiits  for  a  residence  of  sooie 
duration.  The  sieves  were  unloaded,  and  tben,  afiber 
the  Riisrian  fiishion,  eray  one  hastened  to  make  him- 
self amends  for  his  previoos  sufierings  fiom  the  cold, 
by  a  night's  rest  in  an  apartment  heated  to  excess. 

We  made  tLu  acquaintance  of  some  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  Bcresov,  h^'fore  we  had  an  op|)ortii:iity  of 
oljserving  the  situation  or  local  character  of  the  place; 
for  the  Gorodnichi,  or  head  man  of  the  town,  and, 
after  him,  five  or  six  other  Chinoyniki,  or  officers  en* 
titled  to  wear  uniform,  came  to  welcome  us  before  it 
was  yet  day.  There  was  nothing  here  to  remind  us  of 
what  took  place  at  Kondinsk  (see  p.  441.).  The  officeis 
only  inquired,  as  is  usual  with  the  Ilussians,  whether 
we  had  got  tlirougli  om-  j<jurney  without  accident, 
and  not,  for  what  purpose  we  had  made  it*  Yet  the 
arrival  of  a  stranger  from  Tobolsk  at  this  season  of 
the  year,  is  a  very  rare  occurrence.  Sometimes, 
merchants  travel  northwards  through  Beresovi  hot 
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later  in  the  winter,  so  as  to  meet .  tlie  Samoyedes 
who  resort  to  Obdorsk  for  the  purposes  of  trade,  in 
February. 

At  some  distanee  westwards  firom  the  most  western 

arm  of  the  Obi,  stands  the  town,  in  an  elevated  situa- 
tion on  the  left  bank  of  the  Sosva,  which,  running 
towards  the  N.  N.  E.,  joins  that  great  river  about 
twenty  versts  lower  do\ra.  Another  smaller  stream 
commg  from  the  S.W. — the  Yogulka— enters  the 
Sosv8|  on  the  left,  about  three  versts  from  the  town. 
These  two  streams  have  for  some  distance  nearly 
parallel  courses,  enclosing  between  them  a  hilly  tract, 
on  which  lies  neaii}^  the  whole  ot  Beresov.  A  few 
houses,  however,  are  at  the  further  side  of  the  Vo- 
gulka,  which  is  crossed  by  wooden  footways,  con- 
necting in  several  places  the  low  banks  of  the  rivulet. 

On  our  first  walk  through  the  town,  the  general 
appearance  of  the  place  made  the  impression  which 
might  be  expected  from  the  last  habitation  of  man.  I 
From  my  determination  of  the  giu^raphical  position 
of  the  town,  I  conclude  that  at  this  date  the  sun 
rises  at  9**.  39".  true  time,  and  attains  at  noon  an 
elevation  of  4^  18',  but  the  sky  being  uniibnnly  clouded, 
there  is  little  difference  between  day  and  twilight. 
The  light  prevailing  here  is  that  of  '*the  half-dark 
day,"  which,  as  a  Rusnan  poet  justly  remarks,  has  a 
magical  charm  for  the  heart  of  every  inhabitant  of 
the  north,  and  respecting  which  he  declares  that  a 
Samoyede  in  Naples  would  keenly  feel  its  loss.  The 
wooden  houses  are  carefully  built  of  large  timbers, 
generally  with  high  steps  bdbre  them,  the  bath- 
houses and  other  offices  being  usually  connected  with 
the  dwellings  by  wooden  pdings.  Within  these  are 
open  courts ;  but  the  buildings  collectively  are  *made 
to  range  with  the  streets,  which  partly  run  north- 
warU.-3  to  the  plain  which  slopes  to  the  Vogulka,  arid  J 
partly  eastwards  to  the  bank  of  the  Sosva,  which  ia  ,  i 
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abont  eighty  feet  high.  Bven  now,  this  river  Ib  fiilfy 
entitled  to  its  name  (Sosva  and  Sosna,  a  pine  tree), 

fur  the  snow-elii'l  declivities  of  its  banks  are  still 
cover«*rl  with  ii  noble  wood  from  forty  to  >ixtv  fillet  in 
height.  But  beyond  the  river  may  be  seen  an  unin- 
temipted  plain  of  snow  and  ice  extending  to  the 
borizon,  and  in  this  cUrection  the  waters  of  the  Sosra 
and  Western  Obi,  daring  the  spring,  overflow  ^ 
country  to  a  distance  of  fifty  versts.  The  silence  of 
the  desert  rdgned  in  the  dark  streets ;  the  columns  cf 
smoke  from  the  chimneys  alone  gave  signs  of  living 
inhabitants.  The  i  >»tvaks,  who  come  from  the  south 
in  their  low  dog  sledges,  always  turu  o^  westwards 
from  the  middle  of  the  town  to  the  houses  of  the 
Kosaks. 

It  would  be  a  great  mistake,  however,  to  judge  of 
the  interior  of  the  snow-covered  houses  from  the 

dreary  an  J  inaniiiiute  appear;  nice  of  the  streets,  for, 
instead  of  finding  the  people  sunk  in  their  winter 
sleep,  one  sees  them  full  of  hilarity  and  vigour,  and 
willing  to  enjoy  life.  In  conformity  with  the  ancient 
Russian  usage,  the  duty  of  entertaining  the  strangers 
was  not  allowed  to  fall  on  a  single  fiamilyi  but  during 
a  residence  of  five  da3r8  in  the  place,  I  was  continually 
niovinj[]:  as  a  ^ruest  from  honse  to  house.  In  the 
course  of  each  day,  the  wandering  social  circle,  as  I 
may  call  it,  kept  continually  increasing,  my  hosti*  oi 
the  preceding  days  always  joining  it^  until  at  last  the 
pasejenkij  or  evening  sittings  of  the  men,  consumed  not 
a  little  of  the  long  winter's  night.  One  might  spend 
years  in  this  conversational  life  without  wishing  for 
anything  better;  for  the  weighty  experience  of  many 
generations  is  here  accumulated  into  a  rich  treasure, 
and  the  men  who  have  collected  and  who  impart  it, 
seem  gifted  in  no  ordinary  degree.  Nowhere  else  did 
I  find  among  the  natives  so  lively  an  interest  in 
the  objects  of  our  journey,  and  it  is  entirely  owing  ^ 
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the  circumstance,  tbat  many  heie  had  been  instinct- 
ively  led  to  meditate  on  philosophical  questions,  that 

besides  the  geographical  and  magnetical  observations, 
I  obtained  at  Beresov  much  valuable  Lnforniation  re- 
specting the  peculiarities  of  the  climate,  as  well  as 
the  men  and  animals  inhabiting  the  country  around. 

Many  fortunate  circumstances  combine  to  give  the 
people  of  Beresov  these  happy  dispositions.  The 
downright  necessity  of  maintaining  without  inter* 
mission  a  struggle  with  the  rigours  of  the  climate,  has 
developed  here,  us  in  every  sequestered  spot  in  Siberia, 
the  true  genius  of  promuid  (see  p.  332.),  and  with  it, 
the  faculty  of  theoretical  speculation  among  all  classes 
of  society.  Then,  Russian  crews,  who  make  their 
way  from  the  Icy  Sea  to  Beresov  in  search  of  winter 
quarters, — though  visits  of  this  influential  and  memo* 
Table  character  are  of  rare  occurrence, — leave  behind 
them  a  store  of  novel  information ;  but,  besides,  for 
two  centuries  back  the  blood  of  the  peophi  in  this 
place  has  boon  Ofintinually  mixed  with  that  of  the 
most  able  and  accomplished  men  of  the  mother 
country,  for  the  flower  of  the  Kussian  court  and  army 
lie  buried  here  beneath  the  snow  of  Beresov,  and  the 
native  priests,  merchants,  and  Eoeaks  of  the  settle* 
ment,  inherit  their  intellectual  vigour  from  their 
fathers,  who  were  Eurup*jan  generals  or  statesnien, 
while  to  their  mothers  they  owe  their  familiarity  with 
the  Ostyak  language. 

On  Sunday,  after  divine  service,  I  paid  a  visit  to 
the  protopope  or  chief  priest,  M.  J.  Bergi^nof,  who 
occupies,  as  the  reward  of  twenty  years'  industry,  a 
very  comfortable  villa  on  the  plain  sloping  to  the 
Vogulka.  Respecting  the  temperature  of  the  ground, 
I  souii  iound  it  to  be  the  general  belief  of  the  natives, 
that  the  earth  thaws  here  only  on  the  surface  during 
the  suuuuer  months,  while  perpetual  congelation  sub- 
iaists  beneath.    This  view  of  the  case  has  recently 
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become  associated  in  a  singular  way  Tnth  the  events 

of  the  last  century.    The  oral  chronicles  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  Bcresov  ran  still  furnish  many  details 
respecting  the  ciiaracter  and  habits  of  the  fayourites 
of  Peter  I.,  for  Ostennan,  Dolgonikof,  and  M^chiko^ 
who  all  ended  their  remarkable  lives  h^re  in  an  exile 
equally  remarkable,  are  frequently  the  themes  of  con- 
versation.   Yet  it  was  quite  unexpectedly  that  the 
body  of  one  of  those  men,  whose  spiritual  imas^es  are 
still  preserved  here  with  vivid  freshiiess,  was  brought 
to  light  again  in  Beresov  after  a  lapse  ot  ninety-two 
years.    It  was  known  that  Menchikof,  after  bis  po- 
litical extinction,  prepared  himself  for  his  natural 
decease  by  devout  penitence.    He  worked  with  his 
own  handis  in  erecting  the  litUe  wooden  church,  now 
fallen  to  decay,  which  stands  thirty  or  forty  feet 
above  the  bank  of  the  Sosva,  at  the  southern  extre- 
mity of  the  town  ;  he  then  served  in  it  as  b(  lI-rliiirL  r, 
and  was  finally  buried  by  the  grateful  inhabitants  of 
Beresov,  immediately  before  the  door  of  the  building. 
His  resting-place,  not  marked  by  any  monument,  but 
known  only  through  tradition,  remained  undisturbed 
till  1821,  when  somein^nrmation  respecting  it  reached 
the  ears  of  the  governor  of  Tobolsk,  and  was  commu- 
nicated by  liini  to  Menchikof 's  biographer:  the  grave 
was  then  opened  ;  the  cotiin  was  found  to  be  imbedded 
in  frozen  soil,  and  its  contents  had  undergone  so  little 
change,  that  pieces  of  the  clothing  which  wrapped  the 
body,  were  sent  to  the  descendants  of  the  deceased, 
and  even  the  eyebrows,  heart,  and  other  parts  of  the 
corpse  were  added  to  these  relics. 

It  is  not  to  be  mm  lered  at  that  here,  where  re- 
peated and  daily  ex])eriencc  proves  that  all  organic 
bodies  are  protected  trom  dissolution  by  the  frost, 
this  extraordinary  event  should  have  served  to  con- 
firm the  belief  that  the  ground  is  perpetually  frozen 
a  Utile  below  the  suifa^.   But  whedier  other  dead 
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bodie%  buried  later  than  Mencfaikof^  and  in  other 
places,  have  been  protected  in  like  manner  by  the 

fi\)st,  is  a  question  not  yet  set  at  rest  by  experience; 

and,  iiiducd,  there  is  some  reason  for  doubting  the 
fact,  as  the  graves  are  seldom  dua  to  the  depth  of 
constant  temperature.  On  tlic  otlier  side,  I  was  as-  * 
sured  by  M.  Bergiinof,  that  north  of  Al^hki  (see 
p.  445.))  and  nearer  to  Beresov,  were  springs  which, 
like  those  at  the  foimer  of  these  places,  remain  un- 
frosien  throughout  the  winter,  so  that  it  still  remains 
doubtful  whether  this  phenomenon,  or  the  perpetual 
congelation  generally  believed  in,  is  to  be  regarded  as 
only  a  local  exception  from  tlie  jreneral  condition  of 
the  region.  To  determine  this  point,  thereibre,  I  re- 
solved to  sink  a  thennometer,  by  means  of  my  boring 
apparatus,  some  twenty  or  thir^  feet  into  the  ground. 
At  the  same  time,  I  learned  to  my  satisfacticMi,  that 
it  had  been  long  reckoned  among  the  duties  of  the 
head  master  of  the  school,  to  note  three  times  u  day 
the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  and  the  direction 
of  the  vdnd.  I  compared  the  thermometer  which  was 
used  for  these  observations  carefully  with  my  own, 
and  then  made  a  copy  of  the  important  meteorolo- 
gical journal. 

December  1. — Aided  by  a  Eosak,  I  began  to-day 
my  experiment  of  boring,  and  chose  for  this  purpose 
a  spot  at  the  north  end  of  the  town,  59  8  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  Vogulka,  in  front  of  the  greater  of  the 
two  churches  of  Beresov,  and  not  far  irom  the  burial 
place  already  mentioned.  Towards  the  north,  this 
spot  was  encompassed  by  a  wood  of  tail  pine  trees, 
and  the  remains  of  trees  which  had  been  grubbed  up, 
lay  scattered  around.  Whether  it  was  that  the  ground 
here  was  protected  in  some  measure  from  the  frost  by 
these  circumstances,  or  that  the  occasional  loosening 
of  the  soil  in  the  woods,  may  have  clKniccd  to  facili- 
tate our  labour,  the  worlouen  maintained  unani- 
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iiiuusly  that  this  was  the  only  place  where  it  was  pos- 
sible to  penetrate  the  upper  strata  without  the 
greatest  dilliculty,  and  that  it  could  not  be  done  on 
the  bare  and  comparatively  low  plain  at  the  soath 
side  of  the  town ;  but  if  there  is  any  value  to  be  at- 
tached to  this  mode  of  detenniniiig  the  temperature 
of  the  ground,  the  influence  of  superficial  local  cir- 
cumstances must  vanish  at  a  certain  depth,  and,  con- 
sequently, there  was  no  reason  lor  increasing  design- 
edly the  difficulties  of  the  attempt. 

There  was  pointed  out  to  us,  as  an  important 
monument  of  an  early  epoch  in  the  history  of  Beresov, 
a  larch  about  fifty  feet  high,  and  now,  through  age^ 
flourishing  only  at  the  sununit^  which  has  been  pre* 
served  in  the  churchyard.  In  former  times,  when  the 
Ostyak  rulers  dwelt  in  Bercsov,  this  tree  was  a  par- 
ticular object  of  their  adoration.  In  this,  as  in  many 
other  instances  observed  by  the  Russians,  the  pecuhar 
sacrcdness  of  the  tree  was  due  to  the  singularity  of 
its  form  and  growth,  for  about  six  feet  from  the 
ground,  the  trunk  separated  into  two  equal  parts, 
and  again  united.  It  was  the  custom  of  the  super- 
stitious natives  to  place  costly  offerings  of  every  kind 
in  the  openin;^  of  the  trunk ;  uor  have  they  yet  aban- 
doned the  usage ;  a  fact  well  known  to  the  enli^^ht- 
ened  Kosaks,  who  enrich  themselves  by  carrying  o/f 
secretly  the  sacrificial  gifts.  Among  other  things 
found  here,  are  silver  coins,  belonging  to  an  age  when 
it  cannot  be  supposed  that  the  Ostyaks  obtained  them 
from  the  Rassians  on  the  Irtuish  and  Obi,  who  have 
but  little  specie  even  at  the  present  day;  and  it  is 
maintained  in  Beresov,  rltat  these  and  other  articles 
of  value,  which  were  used  here  in  various  ways  for 
superstitious  purposes,  have  been  preserved  in  the 
remote  yurts  as  heir-looms,  from  those  early  times 
antecedent  to  the  conquest  of  the  country  by  the 
RusslanSi  when  the  Bokharian  merchants,  and  others 
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from  southern  Asia,  penetrated  direct  to  the  polar 
circle,  and  collected  f  j  -  ui  the  Vogiils  and  Samoycdes 
—  perhaps,  occabionally  also  from  the  Ustynks,  the 
furs  which  they  can  obtain  at  present  only  through 
the  hands  of  the  Russians. 

Along  with  this  singular  information  respecting  the 
treasures  which  are  sometimes  found  among  the 
Ostyaks,  we  met  to-day  with  a  work  of  art,  the  fate 
of  which  is  curious  and  not  to  be  easily  ex])lained. 
From  the  sacred  larch  we  went  over  to  the  adjoining 
Kussian  church,  which  was  built,  as  we  were  in* 
formed,  and  adorned,  about  the  year  1770,  at  the 
expense  of  a  Kosak  subaltern.  Together  with  the 
other  ornaments  usual  in  Greek  churches,  we  were 
here  sho^vTi  an  altar-piece,  representing  St.  Veronica 
in  the  act  of  unfolding  the  handkerchief  on  whicli  is 
impressed  the  portrait  of  the  Redeemer.  This  is  a 
legend  of  frequent  occurrence  in  Greek  churches  ;  but 
the  painting  in  question  was  very  obviously  and  ad-* 
vantageousty  distinguished  from  the  ordinary  style 
of  the  Bussian  obrasa,  for,  instead  of  the  swarthy 
complexion  and  the  Mongolian  features  which  cha- 
racterise that  class  of  productions,  one  could  here  re- 
cognise something  like  the  beauty  of  the  Italian 
school;  and,  besides,  I  could  discern,  on  close  ex* 
amination,  near  the  margin  of  the  picture,  a  Latin 
inscription,  which  is  usually  a  thing  unheard  of  in 
Bussian  churches.    It  ran  as  follows :  — 

«<  Vera  salutoria  imago  ad  Regem  Abragum  missa,^ 

in  which  it  is  not  easy  to  discover  what  the  character 
A  stands  for.  It  may  be  either  a  Greek  lamda  or 
the  letter  A  unfinished ;  but  the  appearance  of  the 
other  letters  would  not  allow  us  to  suppose  that  there 

had  been  any  obliteration.  No  one  in  Beresov  could 
tell  any  thing  of  the  origin  oi  this  picture, 
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presented  it  to  the  chnrcli ;  nor  did  asy  one,  Ruanan 

or  ()st\  :ik,  remember  to  have  ever  heard  of  a  king 
iiaiiK'd  Lbro^r  or  Abrog;  but,  in  truth,  it  can  hardly 
be  doubted  that  the  unknown  artist  had  in  view  no 
other  than  Abgar,  King  of  Odessa  in  Syria,  respecting 
whom  we  are  informed,  by  the  legend  of  the  Romish 
church,  that  Christ  himsdlf  sent  him  his  portrait  in 
order  to  release  the  king  from  a  heavy  sidmess. 

At  tlie  place  where  we  had  commenced  boring  far 
the  purpose  of  determining  the  mean  temperature  of 
the  earth,  the  mineralogical  constitution  of  the  soil 
wns  just  like  what  we  had  already  observed  at  To- 
bolsk, for  we  saw  nothing  here  but  a  yellow  clay,  free 
from  quartz,  and  probably  of  a  taloose  nature.  The 
work  advanced  very  slowly,  and  at  first,  towards  the 
surface,  we  were  obliged  to  break  the  ground  with 
axes;  but  when  the  hole  had  been  sunk  to  the  depth 
of  five  feet,  we  found,  what  all  our  collected  inform- 
ation had  not  led  us  to  expect — a  stratum  of  soft 
earth,  which  evidently  was  not  frozen ;  in  this  we 
continued  to  bore  till  evening,  when,  finding  that  we 
had  not  as  yet  gone  far  enough,  we  deferred  the  cam* 
pletion  of  the  experiment  and  the  sinking  of  the  thei^ 
raometer  till  the  following  day. 

We  went  to-day  to  the  mouth  of  the  A  of^ulka,  about 
two  versts  north-east  from  the  part  of  the  town  where 
we  had  been  working,  in  order  to  see  two  magazines, 
in  which  flour  and  salt  are  kept  for  the  supply  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Beresov  and  thdr  Ostyak  nei^bours. 
There  are  similar  establishments  at  Samdrovo  as  we 
have  already  remarked,  as  well  as  at  Kondinsk,  and 
on  the  Ohi  below  Beresov,  at  the  yurts  of  Kushevatsk, 
and  at  Obdorsk.  The  provisions  coutained  in  these 
stores  are  bought  up  in  the  drcle  of  Tobolsk,  and 
serve  partly,  under  the  name  of  imperial  rations,  for 
the  support  of  the  Russians  empio}  ed  in  the  public 
service ;  and  partly  as  village  provisions,  to  be  retailed 
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by  the  local  authorities  to  the  lemainbg  Rossian* 
and  Ostyak  population. 

The  reindeer  and  sledge  which  we  made  use  of  on 
this  excursion,  belonged  to  an  Ostyak  who  happened 
just  then  to  be  iu  the  town.  No  one  in  Beresoy 
keeps  these  animals,  and,  even  when  they  are  occa- 
sionally brought  here  from  the  north  ihey  can  be 
kept  in  the  town  only  for  a  few  hours,  as  they  cannot 
be  trained  with  any  care  to  feed  from  the  hand  or 
from  a  stall;  they  will  only  crop  the  fresh  and  living 
vegetation.  When  they  arrive  in  Beresov,  therefore, 
they  are  not  unharnessed  or  loosed  from  the  sledge, 
but  the  timid  animals  are  kept  in  the  enclosed  yards 
or  in  the  streets,  awaiting  the  departure  of  their 
masters.  As  all  the  peculiarities  of  rdndeer  tra- 
velling are  to  be  hereafter  described  together,  I  shall 
here  only  mention,  that  in  this,  our  first  trial,  the 
sledge  was  drawn  by  two  males  and  one  female  deer 
which  ran  abreast.  The  males  were  e([ual  in  height 
to  the  tallest  red  deer  of  Europe ;  the  female  was 
somewhat  less.  They  were  all  three  white,  with  only 
a  few  ash-grey  spots  on  the  back.  Until  one  grows 
used  to  this  new  form  of  the  deer,  the  long  and  bushy 
hair,  like  a  mane,  under  the  throat,  has  a  strange 
appearance.  They  all  had  high  antlers,  and  we  were 
told  that  they  would  not  throw  them  off  before  the 
middle  of  February.  The  renewal  of  the  antlers 
would  seem,  therefore,  to  depend  but  little  on  the 
influence  of  temperature  and  climate,  for  it  takes 
place  in  the  same  month  here  as  in  Germany,  not^th- 
standing  the  interval  of  eight  and  thirty  days  which 
separates  the  first  appearance  of  foliage  in  central 
Germany,  from  the  corresponding  phenomenon  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Beresov.  In  the  wood  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Y ogulka  I  observed  some  spots  sheltered 
accidentally  from  the  snow,  in  which  agwbi  it  was 
impossible  to  overlook  the  very  perfect  manner  in 
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yellow-red,  and  underwent  but  little  change.  About 
twenty-five  minutes  past  ten,  the  apparent  width  of 
the  region  of  the  heavens  filled  Avith  light  was  mea- 
sured, and  was  ascertained  to  lie  within  the  vertical 
circles  of  N.  15*  E.,  and  N.  SO*  W. 

The  effect  of  this  phenomenon  on  each  of  the  three 
magnetical  elements,  declination,  inclination  or  dip, 
and  intensity,  was  determined  by  observations  which 
I  made  during  the  night,  and  compared  with  others 
made  in  the  same  plaoe  at  other  times.  During  the 
activity  of  the  aurora,  the  north-end  of  the  needle 
stood  fifteen  minutes  west  of  the  ordinary  magnetic 
meridian  of  tlic  place ;  so  that  the  plane  of  the  new 
resultant  of  iorces,  lay  nearer  to  the  middle  of  the 
illuminated  region  than  the  plane  of  the  ordinary 
magnetic  meridian.  In  this  respect,  therefore,  the 
effect  of  this  phenomenon,  though  in  an  opposite 
direction,  was  strictly  analogous  to  what  we  had 
already  observed  in  Tobolsk ;  for,  as  a  polar  light, 
situate  east  of  the  magnetic  meridian,  had  there 
drawn  the  needle  to  the  east,  so  liere  the  light  on  the 
opposite  side  hud  caused  a  disturbance  in  the  oppo- 
site direction. 

At  the  same  time,  the  activity  of  the  northern  light 
increased  the  inclination  of  the  magnet  to  the  hori- 
zon about  eight  minutes ;  but  the  intensity  of  the 
new  resultant  of  forces  was  liardly  <zreater  than  that 
of  the  normal  state.  Tf,  for  example,  we  conceive  the 
cause  of  these  distcirbancos  to  have  been  an  attrac- 
tion acting  on  the  north  end  of  the  needle,  it  would 
be  found  that  the  intensity  of  this  attraction  was 
the  of  the  conventional  unit  of  terrestrial  mag- 

netism ;  and,  that  the  attracting  point  was  situate  in 
a  line  which,  running  in  the  direction  of  S.  87**  W. 
(astronomical  azimuth ),  lay  uhuut  64°  below  the 
horizon.  The  point  in  the  heavens  which  might 
have  produced  the  same  phenomena,  by  repelling  the 
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north  (  ikI,  or  attracting  t]ic  south  end  of  the  needle, 
would  iwrcordingly  lie  about  44"^.5  east  from  the  mid- 
dle of  the  luminous  space,  and  about  64''  above  the 
horizon;  so  that  the  cause  of  the  disturtwiice  does 
not  by  any  means  stand  in  so  simple  a  relatioii  to 
the  visible  phcnomata,  as  has  been  imagined  by  those 
wlio  maintain  that  the  auroral  light  indicates  the 
centre  of  the  magnetic  force. 

The  fact  that,  in  the  present  instance,  neither  the 
middle  of  the  coruscating  area,  nor  the  point  of  the 
heavens  from  which  proceeded  the  attraction  for  the 
south  end  of  the  needle,  lay  in  the  vertical  |dane  of 
the  magnetic  meridian ;  but  that  while  the  polar 
light  inclined  to  the  west  of  that  plan*.,  the  attracting 
point  was  distant  nhmit  25*''3  from  it  t< awards  the 
east,  acquires  importance  from  the  unanimous  and 
distinct  assurance  of  the  people  of  Beresov,  that  they 
are  accustomed  here  to  distinguish  between  two  kinds 
of  polar  light.  The  one,  like  that  seen  to^lay,  which 
appears  on  the  western  side  of  the  sky,  is  always 
laintcr  and  lower  than  that  which  shows  itself  east  of 
the  meridian.  The  latter,  which  is  sometimes  obscrv  - 
'.\h\v  for  months  together  throughout  the  night,  begins 
rcgulai*iy  about  the  time  of  the  greatest  cold,  and  is 
often  80  elevated  and  so  bright  as  to  frighten  the 
animals  in  the  sledges.  I  cannot  refrain  from  offer- 
ing,  in  explanation  of  these  phenomena,  the  conjec- 
ture, that  these  twofold  nortliern  lights  have  for  cen- 
tres, the  one  the  magnetic  pole  which  lies  north-west 
from  this,  and  the  other  a  pole  situate  towards  the 
north-east,  and  much  nearer  j  and  that  the  emanation 
of  light  from  one  of  these  poles  is  accompanied  with 
an  attraction  of  the  south  end,  or  repulsion  of  the 
north  end,  of  the  needle  by  the  other.* 

♦  If  vrc  suppose  UiCTcrtical  plane,  firomwluch  proeeedcd  the  deTintini; 
forrr  (u  day,  produced  northwards,  it«  nearest  point  (o  the  peographical 
uorth-pob  wiU  be  in  UH.  74***^  1^^  and  in  long.  JL,  or  under 
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December  2.  —  The  people  of  Bercsov  all  iiiaintained 
that  the  polar  light  of  yesterday  aimouiiced  the  re- 
turn of  the  regular  cold,  and  this  prediction  was 
confirmed  to-day  in  a  remarkable  manner.  They 
bad  experienced  here,  from  the  12th  to  the  22nd  of 
Novemberi  agreeably  to  the  ordinary  conditions  of 
the  climate,  a  mean  temperature  by  day  of — 15^*5  K., 
varying  only  from  — lo'  li.  to  — 24°  II.  ;  but  that  was 
succeeded  by  a  remarkable  increase  of  warmth,  with 
an  uninterrupted  south-west  wind,  which  lasted  tiU 
yesterday,  having  prevailed  from  Tobolsk  to  Beresov, 
and  which  raised  liie  temperature  to  —6°  R.^  or  even 
+1%  and  in  the  mean  of  the  ten  anomalous  days,  to 
— 2*'2  R.  But  to-day  a  north-west  wind  set  in,  and  by 
liuuii  it  iiad  lowered  the  teun>erature  to  — 10**,  towards 
evening  to  — 15°,  and  by  the  following  day  to  — 23"  R. 
The  coincidence  of  this  change  with  the  first  polar 
•  light  of  the  season  is  worthy  of  remark  ;  whether  we 
suppose  that  the  north-west  wind  cleared  away  the 
vapour  or  haziness  which  had  intervened  between 
Beresov  and  the  scene  of  those  phenomena,  or  that, 
in  fact,  such  chanfjes  in  the  direction  of  the  wind  are 
favourable  to  their  production.  A  similar  struggle 
between  the  north  and  south  wind  takes  place  here 
repeatedly  in  the  course  of  every  winter,  but  it  is 
only  at  the  conmiencement  of  the  cold  season  that 
it  is  attended  with  so  remarkable  a  change  of  tem- 
perature. 

The  aiikir  of  the  temperature  of  the  ground  came 

Ifae  same  mcriiiian  lu  wliick  our  subsequent  observations  ascertaincKl  the 
existence  of  tlie  second  and  Siberian  magnetic  pote.  The  fact*  that  the 
latitude  of  the  point  indicated  hj  the  auroral  light  ia  aometfaing  leas 
than  that  of  the  pole  as  detcrmmed  by  other  means,  proves  nothing 

against  their  idontity  :  r<»r,  under  the  cirruTn«t;iii<v>9  of  the  case,  very  sllji;ht 
errors  of  observation  would  prf>dnrp  considerable  effect  on  the  apparent 
result.  The  other  or  North  Auiencuii  magnetic  pole  liess  according  to 
PanyV  oboerrationa,  in  the  acimolih  N.  4^*8  W.  froni  B«naoT»  or  near 
the  middle  of  the  tpace  iltnmmed  hj  tonla/a  attrara. 
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to-day  to  a  conclusion.  About  noon  we  liad  reacbed 
a  depth  of  23*3  feet.  The  yellow  earth  taken  up  was 
mixed  with  water  in  the  fluid  state.  The  ther- 
mometer, in  the  air,  indicated  — 8°  K.  as  I  screwed  it 
to  the  auger  used  for  the  boring ;  but  after  remaiii* 
ing  three  hours  at  the  bottom  of  the  hole,  it  rose  to 
+1^*60  R. :  that  is  to  say,  it  rose  to  nearly  the  same 
temperature  wliicli  it  had  Indicated  in  the  ground  at 
Tubuisk,  situate  3G0  miles  to  the  S.S.E.  Of  course 
we  have  no  alternative  but  to  admit  that  throughout 
this  region  the  isothermal  lines,  marking  equal  mean 
temperatures,  run  in  a  direction  from  S.S.E.  to 
N.  N.  W.  ^  Like  the  isodynamic  lines  (marking 
equal  magnetic  forces),  as  they  were  determined  by 
niy  observations  between  Tobolsk  and  Beresov,  the 
isothermal  lines  exhibit  an  extraordinary  deviation 
from  the  parallels  of  latitude,  and  !x)th  kinds  of 
curves  seeui  here  to  have  one  and  the  same  form. 
In  both  cases  it  was  necessary  to  look  for  the  centres 
of  tlie  figures,  or  the  points  round  which  the  curves 
are  symmetrically  arranged ;  and,  without  any  in- 
ference from  the  consideration  of  causes,  it  was  quite 
manifest  tliaL  we  must  admit  the  existence  of  a  pole 
of  cold,  (juite  distinct  from  the  geographical  pole,  as 
well  as  a  magnetic  pole,  and  nearly  in  the  same  place 
as  the  latter.  These  points  must  be  regarded  as 
centres  of  phenomena,  or  places  round  which  like  re- 
sults are  observable  at  like  distances,  without  sup- 
posing that  there  is  any  peculiar  force  or  virtue  sta- 
tioned at  either  tlie  one  point  or  tlie  other.  Con- 
sequently, lines  drawn  perpendicularly  from  the 
isothermal  and  isodynamic  lines  at  Beresov,  show 

•  Notwitlistanding  tins  pli^^ht  dilicrence  ia  mcaii  temperature  between 
Beresov  and  Tobolsk,  there  is  a  considerable  difference  in  respect  to  the 
mode  in  which  the  heat  is  dittriboted  through  the  lereral  seuoiiB ;  it  n 
also  neoetBary  to  mmUon,  in  order  that  the  form  of  the  isothennal  Hues 
mny  be  properly  tmrlcnitood,  that  I  found  Beresov  to  be  2°*26  further 
west  than  it  is  placed  ia  the  lUuBiaa  maps,  and  3°*  23  west  of  the  mendiaa 
of  Tobolsk. 
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that  the  greatest  increase  of  cold,  as  well  as  of  the 
magnetic  force  in  equal  distances,  tuke  place  in  ad- 
vancing £.  N.  E. ;  and,  therefore,  that  all  the  circles 
lying  in  this  direction  enclose  the  Siberian  centre  of 
cold,  as  well  as  the  Siberian  magnetic  pole. 

This  day  was  an  Imperial  holy  day  (Tsdrski  den) — 
a  distinction  perceptible  even  here,  for  when  the  mass 
was  over  the  usual  social  gathering  increased  to  a 
large  company ;  but  now,  as  on  preceding  days,  the 
posejmiki  or  evening  sittings,  in  the  house  of  the  mer- 
chant Nijegorddsov,  yielded  the  hours  of  greatest  en- 
joyment. Although  there  is  hardly  a  Russian  in  this 
northern  country  who  does  not  obtain  his  livelihood 
by  constantly  bartering  with  the  aboriginal  tribes 
who  pay  the  yasak  or  tribute,  yet  the  general  laws  of 
the  land,  with  respect  to  traders,  are  in  force  even 
here ;  and  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  mercantile 
class,  or  kupichesH  gUdij  are  enjoyed  only  by  those 
whose  annual  income,  derived  from  business,  rises  to 
a  certain  amount.  Of  these  merchants,  properly  so 
called,  there  are  nine  in  the  circle  of  Beresov,  who  are 
all  connected  by  consanguinity  or  marriage  with  the 
family  of  Nijegor6dsov,  and  thus  form  a  united  and 
recognised  aristocracy,  extending  from  SamArovo  to 
the  Icy  Sea.  The  oldest  and  the  wealthiest  member 
of  this  family  was  at  this  time  settled  in  Beresov,  and, 
after  travelling  as  a  trader  for  sixty  years,  he  now 
contented  himself  with  guiding  the  operations  of  his 
emissaries  and  agents.  The  results  which  I  had 
arrived  at  respecting  the  mean  tenn)erature  of  Bere- 
sov, and  which  justitied  the  supposition  that  the 
climate  of  this  place  is,  for  annual  plants,  hardly  less 
favourable  than  of  Tobolsk,  met  with  a  zealous  sup- 
porter in  Nijegor<Sds0v.  He  was  the  first  to  make  the 
experiment,  a  few  years  ago,  at  Beresov,  and  his 
elforts  were  rewarded  with  success.  He  showed  us 
specimens  of  rye  and  barley  reared  from  seed  grown 
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in  the  place,  and  also,  for  comparisoiij  the  produce  of 
foreifrn  se»_'»l.  The  grain  was  prudently  obtained,  in 
the  lirst  instance,  by  means  of  mercaiiiUe  correspon- 
dents in  Archangel,  partly  fro  in  Abo  in  Finland, 
partly  fh>m  Tomea.  The  barley  has  thriven  well, 
and  kst  year  yielded  twenty-fold ;  the  rye,  however, 
fell  off  in  its  produce  in  the  same  season ;  a  &ct 
ascribed  to  an  unfavourable  north  ^^'ind,  which,  on  the 
niLdit  of  the  eleventh  of  September,  and  just  before 
the  harvest-time,  covered  the  tields  with  snow.* 

For  the  Russian  population  of  this  place,  the  com- 
plete success  of  this  experiment,  and  oontinued  fiir 
Yourable  results,  would  be  of  the  greatest  importance^ 
not  so  much  on  account  of  their  own  wants  as  because 
grain  and  flour  chiefly  take  the  place  of  money  in  iL*. 
trade  witli  the  Ostyaks  and  Saiiiuyedes.  The  sup- 
plies required  for  this  purpose  are  drawn  from  the 
government  of  Tomsk,  and  the  southern  part  of  that 
of  Tobolsk ;  and  it  is  calculated  that,  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  the  annual  fair  of  Obdorsk  alone,  there  are 
sent  northwards  every  year,  by  private  adventurers 
and  merchants,  about  10,000  poods  of  flour,  and  4000 
poods  of  bread  ready  made,  besides  9000  poods  of 
flour  sent  on  account  of  the  crown.  Respecting  the 
details  <j»f  t  he  business  done  at  that  important  fair  we 
received  more  copious  information  in  Obdorsk,  but 
the  opulence  of  the  merchants  here  is  the  consequence 
of  that  trade;  and,  indeed,  thdr  ware-rooms  were 

*  The  condition  assigned  for  the  cultivation  of  barley,  hj  obBcryataoss 

mnilc  in  Europ«»,  is  tlint  llio  mean  temperature  of  any  of  the  three  iuuimcr 
inoiitlis  f^liuU  not  fall  below  7°  R.  But  the  warm  summers  of  Beresov 
go  cuiiiiidcrably  beyond  this  limit,  for  there  the  mean  temperature  of 

June  u  +  14<*'8  R. 

July  + 

August  +  \5"-8. 

Tt  must  1)1'  Ikto  rotnarko<1,  thnt  flic  anuual  mean  temperatures  of  the 
air  for  BercsoT  and  Tobolsk  agree,  but  that  each  of  them  is  about  R. 
lower  ihw  the  result  obtained  by  boring. 
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stored  with  all  the  most  precious  products  of  Ostyak 
kind  bainoyed  activity.  The  larger  portion  of  tln  ir 
stock  consisted  of  reindeer  skins,  which,  being  much 
valued  ibr  clothing,  are  sent  from  this  ])lacc  to  all  the 
towns  in  the  government.  They  are  divided  in  the 
warehouses  into  many  different  classes,  according  to 
the  age  of  the  animal  and  the  condition  of  the  ^r, 
each  class  or  quality  having  its  proper  name. 

A  great  number  of  fresh  reindeer  skins  also  were 
to  be  seen  hanginsr  up  in  the  air  to  dry.  These  are 
the  skins  of  the  deer  procured  by  the  merchants,  at 
all  times  of  the  year,  from  the  tribes  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, who  keep  herds  for  venison,  which  they  either 
consume  thenuBdves  or  sell  to  the  Russians  further 
south.  As  the  inhabitants  of  the  southern  part  of 
the  government  of  Tobolsk  derive  tlieir  chief  supply 
of  cattle,  not  from  herds  of  tlieir  own,  but  from  tliose 
of  the  Kirgis,  so  in  this  qnarter  the  reindeer  of  the 
Ostyaks  present  a  similar  resource.  At  present,  in- 
deed, and  in  consequence  of  the  introduction  of  the 
Russian  mode  of  living,  the  herds  of  deer  of  the  most 
northern  tracts  are  fiur  from  being  so  numerous  as 
the  flocks  of  the  South  Siberian  steppes  ;  but  still  this 
venison  is  here  cheap  enough  to  allow  every  Russian 
to  change  liis  ordinary^  fish  diet  for  it,  as  often  as  the 
rules  of  the  Greek  church  will  allow  him ;  for  useful 
as  the  reindeer  is,  in  a  variety  of  ways,  a  full-grown 
one  may  be  had  from  the  Ostyaks  at  any  time,  for  six 
or  eight  roobles.  It  was  an  unfortunate  drcumstance 
for  the  Oslyak  and  Samoyed  herds,  that  the  Russian 
clergy  always  reckoned  the  reindeer  among  the  ani- 
mals which  are  cleanest  and  fittest  for  human  food  ;  lor 
besides  possessing  the  organisation  required  for  that 
purpose  by  the  laws  of  religion,  being  cloven-footed 
and  ruminant,  it  is  also  marked  out  especially,  as  I 
have  heard  them  remark,  as  food  for  man,  by  its 
gentle  and  harmless  disposition.  It  would  have  made 
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a  great  difference  with  the  resources  of  the  coiintr}% 

if  the  deer  liaJ  been  the  object  of  the  decided  in  ersion 
which  the  Greek  cliurch  eiitortnins  for  the  hare.  In 
Beresov  there  seemed  to  be  abundance  of  reindeer 
venison  at  every  table.  It  was  dressed  in  a  variety 
of  ways;  audi  in  the  £Eivourite  cabbage-soup,  it  took 
place,  lean  as  it  was,  of  beef  or  mutton.  The  tongues 
of  Ostyak  cattle,  also,  were  laid  by  here  in  large  quan- 
tities, partly  frozen  in  tlie  fresh  state,  and  partly 
dried  in  the  smoke  of  the  yurts. 

Among  the  fur  animals  which  give  life  to  the  trade 
of  this  place,  the  polar  or  stone-fox  (in  Russian, 
pes^tz;  Carm  lagopiis^  isaHs)^  deserves  the  first 
mention,  on  account  of  its  extraordinaiy  frequency. 
And  of  these,'  the  promdishleniks  and  merchants  of 
Beresov  distin^ish  seven  varieties,  depending  on  the 
age  and  develu[>inent  of  the  animal ;  one  of  them  is 
tlie  pesetz,  properly  6o  cn1lcd,with  perfectly  white,  lonsT, 
and  bushy  hair.  The  name  of  this  variety,  and,  indeed, 
of  the  whole  species,  is  the  diminutive  of  pea^  which 
in  old  Sclavonian  denotes  the  common  house  dog,* 
Two  other  varieties,  known  to  the  fur  traders  by  the 
names  of  n6miki  and  kopdntsf,  are  unquestional^ly 
referable  only  to  the  age  of  the  individual.  The  first 
of  these  names  denotes  the  young  stone  foxes  v  liu  h 
have  quitted,  indeed,  the  parental  home  or  burrow 
{ruira),  but  still  linger  in  its  neighbourhood ;  while 
the  name  of  ko})^netz  (from  kopati,  to  dig),  is  applied 
exclusively  to  the  stone-foxes  which  are  dug  from  the 
burrow.    Both  these  varieties  are  mouse-coloured. 

There  is  a  fourth  kiinl  culled  riedopeski,  or  ne- 
doshlie  ]X'stzi,  which  in  can  s  the  incomplete  or  im- 
perfect stone-foxes ;  it  is  distinguished  from  the  pesetz, 

*  The  Russians  at  present  u?e  only  the  words  sohnha  and  (in  the 
IVininino)  siJm,  in  ?pcaking  of  the  domestic  dog;  the  word  pr<^  (in  the 
plural  psi)  belongs  to,  the  sporUiuian's  vocabulary,  and  is  applied  by 
asiroaomen  and  mtrinen  abo  to  Die  ooDfteUation 
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properly  so  called,  only  by  having  shorter  and  per- 
fectly wliite  hair,  peculiarities  which  depend  much 
more  on  the  periodical  changes  which  take  place  in 
the  covering  of  these  animals,  than  on  their  growth 
and  development.  Yet  it  is  not  certain  whether  the 
very  distinct  and,  by  the  Russians,  highly  prized  va> 
riety  of  the  krestovdtiki  or  crossed  stone-fox,  has  its 
origin  iu  a  periodical  or  progressive  change  of  the 
hair,  though  I  deem  the  latter  the  more  probable  sup- 
position. In  this  variety  the  hair  is  shorter  than  in 
the  fully  developed  or  regular  pes^tz ;  its  colour  is 
partly  mouse-yeUow,  partly  white,  and  so  distributed 
that  the  greyish  parts  unite  prettily  to  form  a  cross, 
one  bar  of  which  extends  along  the  back,  while  the 
other  stretches  obliquely  doA\^l  the  middle  ribs  to  the 
belly.  Skins  of  this  kind  I  saw  in  great  numbers  in 
Beresov.  They  mea^^ured  ten  inches  from  the  root  of 
the  tail  to  the  point  corresponding  to  the  iirst  joint 
of  the  neck ;  so  that  the  animal  seems  to  be  rather  less 
than  the  fiill-grown  pesitz,  the  length  of  which  is 
eighteen  inches.  The  hunters  here  are  all  persuaded 
that  the  much  valued  krestovdtik  is  notlnng  more 
than  an  uiuh  velopcd  stunc-fox.  On  the  other  hand, 
I  have  no  doubt  that  what  is  called  the  North  Ame- 
rican Canis  decussatusy  of  which  Geolfroi  has  made  a 
separate  species,  but  which  others  hold  to  be  but  a 
variety  of  the  common  fox  {CanU  vulpea)^  which  is, 
however,  always  much  larger,  is  in  reality  a  variety 
depending  on  a  regular  change  of  colour  exactly 
simihir  to  what  is  here  observable  in  the  isatis.* 

The  fur  ot  the  krcstovatiki  is  particularly  esteemed 
by  the  Russian  clergy,  as  j^elisses  may  be  made  of  it 
which  are  covered  with  crosses.    There  is  another 

•  Pallas,  too  (Fauini  Kosslco,  i.  p.  47),  nssnmes  (certainly  not  on  the 
evidence  of  his  own  souses),  that  the  krestovatik  b»'l(>nLr-«  t<>  tlio  Cattis 
xndpes ;  but  the  northern  habitation,  the  size,  and  the  total  absence  of  red 
bair,  refute  this  opinioii. 
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much  rarer  kind  of  fox  fouiitl  here,  called  gohdm  or 
dove-colourcd.  which  is  also  thought  to  be  a  stone- 
fox  ;  and,  indeed,  its  size  and  general  character  favour 
this  supposition.  Yet  the  hunters  hold,  that  a  fox 
which  is  once  blue  or  dove-coloured  is  always  so,  and 
at  all  seasons;  an  opinion  rendered  questionable  hj 
the  description  of  the  seventh  and  last  variety — the 
sine  vat  ik,  the  back  of  which  is  of  a  deep  bluish  grey, 
while  the  rest  of  the  body  is  white. 

Still  more  important  for  the  fur  traders  of  Bcrcsov, 
is  the  great  frequency  of  the  common  fox  (iisitzi),  the 
fur  of  which  varies  extremely  in  price,  according  to 
the  many-fold  distinctions  of  colour.  As  blue,  grey, 
and  white,  create  the  varieties  in  the  case  of  the 
pesetz ;  so  black,  bright  red,  and  white  variously  dis- 
tinj^iish  the  foxes,  and  give  them  very  different 
values.  The  perfectly  black  furs  bear  the  highest 
price,  which  sometimes  amounts  to  five  times  the  ya- 
sak,  or  fifty  roobles,  particularly  when  the  hairs  are 
tipped  with  white.  Furs  of  a  uniform  brownish 
black  are  more  common ;  and,  after  them  come  the 
red  furs,  differing  in  price,  however,  according  as  the 
throat  is  marked  with  a  spot  of  black,  white,  or  grey. 
The  skin  of  the  fox  is  much  lighter  and  thinner  along 
the  breast  and  belly  than  on^  the  back  ;  and,  conse- 
quently, fashion  has  now  decided,  in  the  towns  of 
Western  Siberia,  that  fox-pelisses  for  women  should 
be  made  only  of  the  under  part  of  the  skins,  while 
the  backs  are  joined  together  to  clothe  the  men. 

Respecting  some  other  animals  of  the  extreme 
north,  I  subsequently  obtained  more  accurate  infor- 
mation at  Obdorsk ;  but  the  mention  of  the  beaver 
(Cctsior  jiher)  belongs  to  this  place,  because  it  is  ex- 
actly in  the  latitude  of  Beresov  that  this  animal  ia 
found  in  the  greatest  abundance,  in  some  streams 
running  into  the  Obi,  and  it  is  brought  to  the  mer- 
chants here  by  the  Ostyaks,  as  well  as  by  the  Russian 
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pTomdishleniks.  I  saw  these  handsome  and  shining 
furs  lying  here  in  heaps;  but  the  people  said,  and 
justly,  that  they  were  far  inferior  to  what  are  here 
called  the  Kamchatkian  beaver,  for  this  is  the  name 
given  in  Western  Siberia  to  the  skin  of  the  son  otter 
\jjuita  marina)^  or,  as  it  is  called  in  Eastern  Siberiai 
sea-bearer;  which  is  indeed  &r  more  yaluable  than 
the  beaver  of  the  Obi^  or  than  any  other  furs  of 
Northern  Asia.  It  is  not  the  fur,  however,  which  the 
beaver  hunters  have  in  view,  but  the  precious  cas- 
toreum,  or  beaver-stone,  to  whicli  unparalleled  medi- 
cal virtues  are  ascribed.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
attempts  hitherto  made  in  Germany,  to  obtain  from 
the  beavers  of  the  latter  country  a  product  which 
may  be  substituted  for  that  of  die  north,  have  all 
proved  fruitless,  for  the  German  castoreum  bears  no 
comparison  with  thiit  of  Siberia ;  but  of  the  Siberian 
again,  that  which  is  collected  on  the  Obi  is  parti- 
cularly excellent,  and  a  pound  of  it  was  sold  last 
year,  by  M.  Nijegor6dsov  to  a  merchant  of  Irbit|  for 
500  roobles. 

I  took  care  to  make  inquiries  respecting  the  pro- 
cess used  in  preparing  the  beaver-stone,  and  ibund  it 

80  extremely  simple  that  I  could  not  help  concluding 
that  the  excellence  of  this  article  depends  entirely 
on  the  animal  producing  it ;  which  is  more  pcrlectly 
developed  in  the  high  north,  where  nature  scatters 
animal  perfumes  in  place  of  fragrant  flowers,  than 
in  lower  latitudes.  In  &ct,  the  preparation  of  the 
castoreum  consists  in  nothing  more  than  in  dipping 
the  bags,  the  moment  they  are  cut  off,  when  they  are 
about  three  inches  long,  and  one  and  a  half  broad, 
into  warm  milk,  after  which  they  arc  dried  slowly. 
Neither  the  oven  nor  the  sun's  rays  are  resorted  to  in 
order  to  expedite  this  part  of  the  process;  but  the 
bags  are  hung  up  in  a  shady  place,  where  they 
may  dry  by  the  current  of  fresh  air  alone.   There  is 
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hardly  any  drug  which  recommends  itself  to  man  so 
powerfully  by  its  impression  on  the  external  senses 
as  this.  The  Ostyaks  were  acquainted  with  its  vir- 
tues from  the  earliest  times  ;  and  it  was  related  here 
that  they  keep  a  sujiply  of  it  in  every  yurt,  that 
the  women  may  recover  their  strength  more  quickly 
afler  childbirth.  In  like  manner  the  Kosaks  and 
Russian  traders  have  exalted  the  beaver-stone  into 
a  panacea;  for  these  people,  though,  in  cases  of  ' 
danger,  they  habitually  look  for  safety  to  religions 
confidence,  are  yet  inclined  to  reckon  strength  of 
constitution,  and  whatever  is  thought  calculated  to 
promote  it,  as  further  grounds  of  hope.  To  the  sen- 
tence, "  God  arose,  and  our  enemies  were  scattered," 
the  Siberians  add,  very  characteristically,  the  apocry- 
phal  interpolation,  "  and  we  are  free  from  head-ache." 
To  ensure  this  most  desirable  condition,  every  one 
has  recourse,  at  home  or  on  his  travels,  and  with  the 
firmest  faith,  to  two  medicines,  and  only  two,  viz., 
beaver-stone,  or  beaver-efflux  as  it  is  here  called, 
and  sal-ammoniac. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  men  should  yield  to  the 
instinctive  tendency  to  generalise,  and,  from  the 
strength  of  the  castoreum,  should  infer  tlie  wonderful 
virtues  of  the  whole  animal,  and  of  all  its  parts.  I 
saw  hci  e,  at  M.  Nijegorodsov's,  some  roundish  lumps 
of  fat,  which  were  likewise  extracted  from  the  beaver 
of  the  Obi,  resembling  the  castoreum  bags  in  size, 
shape,  and  colour,  but  without  any  smeQ.  They  were 
here  called  pdekki^  or  kidneys ;  and  it  was  stated  that 
they  lie  on  the  breast  of  the  females,  immediately 
under  the  skin.  The  yellow  fat  which  forms  the  Tnass 
of  these  round  bodies,  is  covered  with  a  brown  skin, 
through  which  it  sometimes  exudes.  The  p6chki  are 
not  exported,  but  the  Siberians  collect  them  eagerly, 
because,  as  they  say,  gouty  swellings  disappear  ra- 
pidly when  rubbed  with  this  fat.    Another  offspring 
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of  the  sympathetic  theory^  is  the  belief  that  the  teeth 
of  the  beaver  oaie  the  toothache* 

Onu  ui  the  interesting  remarks  iiuide  by  the  people 
of  licresov,  with  respect  to  the  beaver,  was,  that  it 
alone,  of  all  the  fur  animals,  undergoes  no  change  of 
colour  in  the  course  of  the  season.  The  winter 
passes  over  without  making  any  impression  upon  an 
animal  which  then  dwells  and  moves  wholly  in  the 
water;  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  compaiative 
comfort  and  equable  temperature  enjoyed  by  the  bea- 
ver in  this  latitude,  conduce  to  that  organic  develop- 
ment which  renders  its  produc  o  so  valuable.  There 
are  alway  s  two  passages  leading  irom  the  subter- 
ranean dwellings  of  the  beavers  of  the  Obi ;  the  one 
opens  on  the  steep  bank  of  the  stream  above  the  level 
of  the  water;  the  other,  so  deep  under  the  water  as 
not  to  be  closed  in  winter  by  the  ice,  the  usual  thick- 
ness of  which  is  here  about  four  feet  eight  inches. 
All  the  stories  which  have  been  repeated  for  centuries 
in  European  books  of  natural  lustory,  respecting  the 
constructive  talents  of  the  beaver — the  dams  which 
they  build  —  the  bars  of  wood  which  they  cut  and 
shape  to  their  purpose  —  are  all  related  by  the 
hunters  of  Beresov  in  terms  so  perfectly  similar,  that 
it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  we  are  here  at  the  first 
sources  of  the  information. 

Two  assertions,  li  owever,  made  respecting  them, 
were  new  to  me.  One  was,  that  amon^^  beavers,  as 
with  bees  and  men,  there  are  distinctions  of  ranks ; 
each  chief  keeping  a  number  of  labourers,  the  toils  of 
which  he  oversees  and  directs,  without  taking  part  in 
them;  and  again,  it  was  stated,  that  the  contents  of 
the  castoreum  bags  depend  on  the  moon.  In  regard 
to  the  first  of  these  points,  my  information  was  un- 
fortunately derived  only  from  Russians,  and  not  from 
Ostyaks,  who  are  unacquainted  with  any  condition  of 
men  exempt  from  labour ;  and  I  am,  therefore,  un- 
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ftblc  to  decide  whether  the  assertioa  might  not  h^ve 
originated  in  the  desire  to  trace  an  analogy  between 
the  beaver  and  the  human  spedes,  or  whether  it  was 
actually  founded  on  aome  indulgence  allowed  among 
beayers  to  females,  perhaps,  and  to  the  young.  With 
respect  to  the  inllut  iicc  of  the  mooDj  it  is  eviderit  iLai 
we  have  notliin<r  to  do  in  this  case  with  var\'ing  gra- 
vitation, jis  in  the  phenomena  of  the  ti(l«  but  sim- 
ply with  the  changes  of  hght,  as  is  manifest  on  a 
dose  examination  of  the  statements  made,  for  the  two 
syzygies  are  said  to  have  oppoeite  efiects,  so  that 
both  Ostyak  and  Ruaeian  hunters  maintain  that  the 
hags  are  good  for  nothing  at  new  moon,  whereas  they 
nllbrd  a  rif  li  ])inze  only  at  full  moon.  But  there  is 
reason  lor  suspecting  that  in  the  long  winter  s  nights 
the  advantages  of  moonlight  are  enjoyed  by  the 
hunter  without  being  felt  by  the  animaL 

Although  I  had  ind  previously  many  opportunities 
of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  strikingly  singular 
habits  of  the  Russian  merchant,  yet  I  had  nowhere 
seen  them  developed  in  such  vigour  and  purity  as 
here  in  Ueresov.  In  the  houses  a  seat  is  offered  to 
strangers  under  the  obrasa  (see  p.  108.),  which  is 
adorned  with  votive  tapers  in  great  profusion,  and 
with  other  suitable  decorations  collected  during  tra« 
vels  in  the  south.  The  chief  apartment  is  in  other 
respects  comfortless  and  empty ;  but  from  the  adjoin- 
ing  rooms  are  brought  wine,  which  is  offered  by  way 
of  welcome,  and  various  dainties,  the  produce  of  dis- 
tant regionji ;  after  these  are  introduced  curiosities 
and  rare  objects  of  every  description,  to  which  the 
bearded  owner  appeals  in  confirmation  of  his  stories^ 
or  with  which  he  tries  to  tempt  his  vidtor  to  barter. 
The  magazines  and  storehouses  are  filled  exclusively 
with  reindeer  sUns,  and  such  other  merchandite  as 
must  be  kept  in  large  quantities ;  but  the  merchant, 
at  home  as  well  as  on  his  journeys,  keeps  all  his  more 
precious  goods  immediately  about  him,  and  in  his 
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house  one  sees,  heaped  promiBcuously,  as  if  thrown 
together  hj  accident,  the  skins  of  wild  animals  of 

all  kinds,  arms  for  Russians  and  for  Ostyaks,  pack- 
ages of  tea  and  mainuiutlis'  bones,  Russian  clothin  jr, 
Samavars,  brandy  and  madeira,  l^cavcr  bags  and 
needles,  Bokharian  fruits,  Samoyed  furs,  tobacco,  and 
other  luxuries.  One  of  these  rooms  would,  in  £u> 
rope,  be  taken  at  first  view  for  the  closet  of  some 
cynical  antiquarian,  or  perhaps  rather  for  the  abode 
d  an  itinerant  showman ;  for  to  the  disorderly  chaos 
uf  odds  and  ends,  })icked  up  in  the  course  oi"  travel, 
the  merchant's  witb  and  daughters  add  their  clotlies 
and  the  whole  liouseliold  stock,  reserving  the  back 
rooms  for  their  own  acconmiodation  exclusively.  The 
Russian  traders,  taking  a  lesson  from  the  Tatars,  try 
to  habituate  their  wives  to  a  life  of  seclusion,  like 
that  of  the  convent,  in  order  that,  in  the  absence  of 
their  lords,  they  may  shun,  through  shyness,  the  eyes 
of  strangers.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  tlie  execution  may 
fall  short  of  the  btiict  letter  of  the  law;  but  where 
this  is  not  the  case,  the  women  find  consolation  for 
their  loneliness  in  the  treasures  accumulated  around 
them,  which  they  are  at  liberty  to  consider  as  their 
own  property,  until  such  time  as  a  purchaser  presents 
himself,  or  a  new  expedition  is  undertaken.  The 
language  which  Homer  applied  to  the  Sidonians  of 
his  day,  still  holds  literally  true  with  respect  to  the 
traders  of  1  )eresov  ;  for  in  the  course  of  their  winter's 
journeys  along  the  shores  of  the  Icy  Sea,  they,  too, 
^'encounter  many  dangers,  and  they  bring  back  as 
gun  a  thousand  precious  things,  wheedling  and 
over>reaching  the  simple-minded  people  with  flatter- 
ing, wily  words."  (Odyss.  n.  237.,  ix.  255.,  xrv.  288., 
XV.  115.). 

But  there  are  also  men  here  belonging  to  the  races 
of  central  Asia,  who  still  retain  some  hold  on  the 
monopoly  which  they  possessed  under  the  successors 
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of  Cliinzis  Klian,  for  many  of  the  necessaries  required 
bv  tLc  Kiii-siaJis  of  J>rrt;:^ov  are  brought  to  this  place 
from  the  coiif.trr  round  Tobolsk,  wr-rs  distant, 

bv  Tatars,  at  all  times  of  the  year.  A  traveller  of 
this  desGrlptlon  was  L  vilged  in  the  same  boose  with 
me  in  the  town.  He  led  a  temperate  and  simple  lifei 
acGor^ng  to  the  precepts  of  the  Kor&n,  bat  this 
eTeninir  I  found  him,  dad  asnsaal^hi  a  ligbt-coloored 
khalat.  and  sitting  cross-le<r?ed  on  the  floc^r,  |>hiying 
ck'\  erlv  i»n  a  balalaika  or  liu»*ian  giiitar,  and  siniring 
some  Tatar  verses,  which  were,  he  told  me,  a  lament 
for  the  fall  cf  Kasan. 

Of  the  feathered  game,  from  which  the  people  of 
Tobolsk  derive  such  luxurious  supplies  for  their  tables, 
there  is  also  an  abundance  here.  At  this  season  the 
birds  shot  were  chiefly  the  cock-of-the-woods,  or,  as 
tlie  Kussians  call  it,  the  pigeon-grouse,  and  the  bird 
cal]'-^l  the  kuropatld.  The  heath-fuwl  shown  to  me 
under  the  latter  name  were  now  perfectly  white,  with 
the  exception  of  some  black  tail  feathers.  They  hare 
but  three  toes,  and  no  spurs.  Not  only  are  the  feet 
covered  with  feathers  down  to  the  division  of  the 
toes,  but  tufts  of  feathers  reach  even  to  .the  daws, 
which  are  incurvatc,  and  hollow  underneath.  The 
bill  is  strong  and  lilack,  the  upper  part  being  boldly 
arched,  and  terminating  in  a  point,  which  is  bent 
down  so  as  to  overlie  the  under  part. 

In  summer  time  the  immense  multitudes  of  wild 
ducks  found  here,  help  to  replenish  in  an  £^ree* 
able  manner  the  provision  stores  of  the  Russians. 
They  are  caught  in  the  way  already  mentioned  (p.  334.), 
and  their  eggs,  too,  are  collected.  Within  these  few 
years,  some  of  the  peo[)le  in  the  town  possess  do- 
mestic poultry  also,  which  they  keep  during  the 
winter  in  coops  adjoining  the  bath-rooms,  and  warmed 
twice  a  week. 
December  B» — The  magnetic  observations  were 
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complete,  and  to-day  the  necessary  preparations  were 
made  for  continuing  the  journey  down  tlie  river.  It 
•  is  important  to  consider  a  distinction  made  by  the 

Kussians  in  speaking  of  the  native  tribes  of  the  ad- 
jacent tracts,  for  the  denominations  Yerkhovie  and 
Nisovie  Ostyaki  were  used  here  as  if  they  were  the 

proper  names, — the  former,  of  the  people  with  whom 
we  had  hitherto  had  intercourse,  and  the  latter,  of 
those  to  whom  we  were  now  directing  our  steps. 
The  exjHcssions  in  question,  however,  have  reference 
only  to  the  upper  and  lower  tracts  on  a  river,  and  tlic 
line  of  demarcation  which  they  seem  to  establish  is,  in 
reality,  quite  arbitrary;  yet  when  taken  in  an  ethno* 
graphical  sense,  they  are  not  misplaced  at  Beresov. 
How  far  the  distinetion  referred  to  between  the  native 
.tribes  may  have  oricdnated  in  the  last  century,  on 
account  of  the  increased  traffic  of  the  Russians  on  the 
Obi,  I  was  better  able  to  judge  on  my  return  from 
the  country  down  the  river,  for  I  then  perceived  that 
there  is  a  wide  difference  between  the  dialects  of  the 
Verkhovian  Ostyaki  of  Samdrovo,  and  the  Nisovian 
Ostyaks  of  Obdorsk,  which  gradually  disappears 
towards  Ikresov,  at  which  place  there  is  no  per- 
ceptible diii'eienee  in  respect  to  language  between 
the  natives  immediately  above  and  those  below  the 
town ;  but  here,  nevertheless,  is  the  line  of  separation 
with  respect  to  the  clothing  of  the  people,  which  in 
these  regions  must  be  looked  on  as  the  first  element 
of  comfort  and  well-being,  the  grand  object  of  do- 
mestic economy  and  social  union.  It  is  north  of 
Beresov  that  wc  first  find  in  general  use  that  clothing 
of  reindeer  skins,  which  reaches  Tobolsk  as  an  artiele 
of  trade,  and  which  we,  having  procured  it  there, 
found  most  eminently  serviceable  throughout  our 
journey.  Among  the  Verkhovian  Ostyaks  nettle* 
hast  or  fish-skins  are  substituted  for  the  skins  of 
the  reindeer,  but  in  the  shape  of  their  garments  they 
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adhere  to  the  pattern  given  them  by  their 
neighbours. 

The  Ostjraks  bb  well  as  the  Rtzasians  in  tbiscomitiy 
call  the  skins  of  very  young  rein-deer  fewns,  peshld, 

wliilt  .  under  the  name  of  neph'ii  or  nepliiiki,  tbcy 
cninj)riM-  the  skins  of  all  the  older  (iter  which  are 
not  yet  full  grown.  These  two  classes  of  peltry  are 
used  for  most  parts  of  the  Nisoviau  clothing,  and  it 
is  only  for  especial  purposes,  to  be  mentioned  here- 
after, that  recourse  is  had  to  the  much  stronger  hide 
of  the  full  grown  animal.  The  five  essential  articles 
of  dress  are,  for  men  and  women,  perfectly  alil^e,  and 
the  f*ixth  or  ovc  r-jill  is  used  in  like  manner  by  both 
when  tliL-  cold  is  intense.  The  hood  which  hides  the 
face  is  consequently  the  only  external  distinction  of 
the  sexes  among  the  Ostyaks. 

Thqr  first  pull  on  short  drawers  made  of  curriol 
reindeer  skin:  these  fit  tight  round  the  hips,  vA 
reach  down  to  the  knee.    They  then  draw  on  stock- 
ings, of  extremely  flexible  and  soft  peshki,  with  the 
hair  turned  next  to  the  wearer's  skin,  and  trinmicJ 
careiully,  so  us  to  lie  perfectly  even :  they  reach  ft 
few  inclies  above  the  knee,  and  are  there  tied  with 
thin  leathern  thongs.    Then  come  the  boots  (in  ^^s- 
tyak,  piiimi)  of  eqiul  length,  and  made  of  the  ^^^^ 
leather  of  old  reindeer.   In  these  the  hair  is  turned 
outwards,  on  the  leg  as  well  as  on  the  sole,  and  la 
the  latter  situation  it  is  invariably  placed  so  as  to 
point  forwards  or  towards  the  toe,  in  order  to 
crease  the  resistance  from  friction  in  case  of  descend- 
ing a  sloj>e  on  smooth  ice  or  hard  snow.    Tlie  lo^^ 
part  of  the  boot  is  very  wide  and  roomy,  but  the 
fits  tight,-  and  is  made  of  two  piecesi^  of  which  the 
wider  wraps  the  limb  from  behind  till  it  joins  ^ 
narrower,  which  lies  flat  upon  the  shin :  particolsr 
care  is  taken  to  fasten  perfectly  the  covering  of  the 
feet.    For  this  purpose  are  used  in  the  first  place 
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two  thin  straps,  which  reach  from  the  Icfj  of  the  boot 
to  the  girdle.  But  besides  these,  there  are  two  strin;^^ 
sewed  to  the  boot  behind,  just  above  the  calf*  of  the 
leg,  which  are  tied  together  in  front.  In  uo  case  did 
I  see  leathern  thongs  employed  for  this  purpose,  but 
every  where  the  same  sort  of  red  woollen  strings, 
which  the  Ostyaks  buy  of  the  Russians.  The  reason 
for  the  preference  thus  ^ven  to  the  European  article 
is  obvious,  for  ia  intense  frost  leathern  thongs  stiffen, 
and  cannot  be  tied  so  well  as  soft  strings.  lSo^v  on 
the  close  fitting  and  tying  of  the  Kisovian  boots  de- 
pends their  warmth  as  well  as  convenience. 

We  have  so  far  described  only  the  covering  of  the 
Ostyak's  lower  limbs.  Above,  the  first  garment  drawn 
on  and  worn  next  the  skin,  is  the  mdlitza,  which  bears 
a  general  resemblance  not  only  to  all  the  other  upper 
clothing  of  the  Ostyaks,  but  to  that  also  of  most  of 
the  nations  of  northern  Siberia ;  and,  indeed,  the 
French  bloiise  and  the  Sicilian  marinajo,  furnish,  in 
respect  of  popular  costume,  a  remarkable  point  of 
comparison  between  the  inhabitants  of  southern  £u< 
rope  and  of  northern  Asia.  The  mdlitza  is  generally 
made  of  nepllii  or  skins  of  young  deer,  sewed  to- 
gether, closed  all  round  like  a  sack,  with  sleeves,  and 
an  opening  to  put  the  head  through.  The  soft  hair 
is  turned  in  towards  the  skin  of  the  wearer,  excepting 
-  as  far  as  regards  the  receptacles  of  the  hands,  or  the 
gloves  attached  to  the  sleeves,  in  which  the  hair  is 
always  turned  outwards.  It  appears  at  first  sight 
extraordinary  too,  that  these  hand  coverings  attached 
to  the  mdlitza  are  invariably  made  of  the  hardest  and 
most  inflexible  portions  of  the  reindeer  hide, — of  the 
extremity  of  the  leg  of  the  full  ^rrown  animal.  But 
as  in  reindeer  travelling,  in  lisiung,  and  in  the 
chase,  the  Ostyaks  are  often  obliged  to  put  their 
hands  to  rough  and  heavy  work,  they  prefer  a  thick 
and  strong  covering  for  the  extremities  to  one  which 
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is  delicate  and  flexible.  To  allow  the  complete  use 
of  tlif  tin  gers  at  fine  work,  there  is  a  trails  verse  slit 
at  tilt'  under  side  of  the  glove,  through  wliich  they 
may  be  thrust  so  as  to  move  at  liberty  without  b^g 
altogether  beyond  protection. 

Over  the  mdlit-za  is  drawn  a  second  garment,  the 
park,  which  ordinarily  oompletes  the  dress.  But  when 
the  Ostyak  reckons  on  lon^  exposure  to  the  air,  be 
wxars  in>t<  ;nl  of  the  last-natijod  outward  covering, 
that  which  is  called  the  while  travellers  again 
wear  the  park  over  the  maUtza,  and  the  gtia  over 
both  these,  as  a  last  protection.  Both  park  and  gib 
are  shaped  like  the  m^taESi  but  the  two  first-named 
have  this  essential  character,  that  they  have  the  hairy 
side  turned  out ;  so  that  ^ther  of  them  in  conjunc- 
tion with  tiic  niiilitza  forms  a  clothing  covered  with 
hair  on  both  sides,  an  advanta^re  which  man  by  his 
ingenuity  thus  obtains  above  other  animals.  The 
indlitza  may  be  lengthened  so  as  to  cover  the  hands, 
while  each  of  the  other  two  garments  supplies  a 
covering  for  the  head ;  for  attadied  to  them  at  the 
neck,  is  a  close-fitting  hood,  which  completely  pro- 
tects the  wearer's  head  and  neck,  leaving  in  front  an 
oval  opening  large  enough  to  allow  the  projection 
of  his  trill] )les,  cheek-bones,  and  chin.  The  park  is 
always  mudeof  nepliiis  sewed  together,  and  bears,  for 
special  ornament,  on  the  top  of  the  attached  hood, 
the  pointed  ears  of  the  young  animal:  its  edge  is 
always  handsomely  trimmed  with  the  skin  of  the 
young,  long-haired  dog,  which,  as  we  observed  at 
Kunduvansk,  is  reared  and  fondled  by  the  women, 
to  be  afterwards  sacrificed  to  the  love  of  ornament.* 

The  overall,  called  gds,  is  invariably  made  of  the 

*  since  T  hn\e  dif^coveml  (ns  will  be  shown  further  on)  ii  connection 
bc'tupf^n  the  Ustyak  and  Hungarian  languages,  it  appears  to  tnn  that  the 
0»lj  :ik  name  of  this  garment  has  reference  to  ita  peculiar  trimming,  and 
dial  it  correepondt  with  the  Hiyar  word  parkai^f  mi  edge  or  bovder. 
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long-haired  skin  of  an  old  rein-deer  in  its  winter 
coat.  It  gives  the  Ostyak  men  the  look  of  fine  polar 
bears ;  for,  though  the  Kosaks  of  Beresov  prefer  this 
article  of  dress  when  it  is  of  a  brown  colour,  the 
Ostyaks  are  decidedly  in  favour  of  a  snow-white 
giis ;  whether  it  be  that,  having  their  attention  fixed 
by  the  annual  change  of  colour  in  wild  animals,  they 
have  learned  to  recognise  in  white  surfaces  the  pro- 
perty of  radiating  heat  slowly,  or  else  that  they  find 
it  advantageous  in  hunting  to  be  as  undistinguishable 
as  possible  from  the  snow  in  colour,  so  as  not  to 
attract  the  notice  of  the  animals  pursued.  And  here 
it  may  be  remarked,  that  among  tame  rein-deer  tlie 
change  of  colour  follows  no  certain  rule  ;  for  I  have 
seen  in  the  middle  of  winter,  along  with  a  number 
of  snow-white  animals,  as  many  more  exhibiting  every 
shade  of  colour  to  a  perfect  brown ;  and  this  differ- 
ence is  not  attributable  to  age,  for  among  the  col- 
lected peshki  and  nepliiiki  (see  p.  486.),  there  is 
always  plenty  of  choice  between  white  and  brown. 
As  a  remarkable  distinction  between  the  park  and 
gds,  I  have  still  to  mention  that  the  latter  is  much 
the  lighter  of  the  two,  which  proves  manifestly  that 
the  hide  of  the  old  animal,  covered  with  hair,  is  speci- 
fically lighter  than  that  of  the  younger  and  imper- 
fectly grown  animal ;  and  it  might,  perhaps,  be  worth 
inquiring,  whether  a  similar  result  of  age  might  not 
be  found  among  other  and  kindred  ruminants. 

After  the  body  has  been  protected  from  cold  in  tlie 
way  here  described,  there  still  remains  something  to 
complete  the  dress.  The  upper  garments,  which 
reach  little  beyond  the  knee,  are  not  at  all  in  the 
way,  nor  do  they  impede  the  wearer ;  indeed,  owing 
to  the  equal  distribution  of  the  weight  over  the  whole 
body,  the  whole  three  may  be  worn  at  the  same  time, 
without  either  oppressing  or  hindering  motion.  Yet 
the  Ostyak  men  are  accustomed  to  bind  themselves 
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tight  round  the  loins  with  a  strap  about  an  indi 
wide  (ill  liussian,  ht^h^Xr)  ;  and  by  this  means  they 
contrive  to  raise  the  nialitza  a  little,  to  gather  it  on 
tiie  breast  and  back,  while  tlicy  make  a  fold  in  the 
gannent  next  the  body,  whi<:h  aenres  as  their  ooiy 
pocket  This,  however,  is  only  capable  of  woawig 
small  articles ;  for  whatever  ia  to  be  podceted  mtirt 
iirst  make  its  way  through  the  transverse  slit  in  tk 
left  glove,  and  then,  the  rijrht  hand  holding  up  the 
left  sleeve,  the  left  arm  draws  back  and  seeks  the 
pocket.  We  shall  afterwards  have  to  mention  these 
pockets  as  the  receptacles  of  the  snuff,  of  which  the 
Nisovian  Ostyaks  are  pasaionately  fond. 

It  is  a  striking  fact,  and  one  worthy  of  attention, 
that  no  Ostyak  ever  wears  tlic  strap  round  the  loinB 
without  decorating  it  with  some  metal  pieces;  f<ff^ 
is  this  ])ortion  of  their  dress,  not  taken  from  the  rein- 
deer, which  renders  the  people,  to  some  extent,  de- 
pendent on  strangers.    At  present  they  satisfy  this 
want  through  the  Russians,  and  at  high  prices.  They 
buy  for  £eistemng  the  girdle  a  brass  plate  with  three 
eyes,  which  are  tied  to  one  end  of  it,  and  a  bw* 
hook  for  the  other  end  of  the  belt,  besides  a  numbff 
of  metal  studs,  with  whicli  the  kushak  is  oi  namented. 
In  truth,  the  kind  of  buckle  here  described  enables 
them  to  tighten  or  loosen  tlie  belt,  exactly  acconln^D 
to  the  measure  of  the  meal  which  they  have  taken,  so 
as  not  to  lose  the  advantage  of  a  pocket.   Stilly  ^ 
the  decided  preference  of  this  expedient  were  not  the 
result  of  ancient  custom,  tliey  could  not  fai^ 
ccive  that  a  tied  c^irdle  is  as  cuuveuient  as  a  buckW** 
one,  and  much  less  expensive.    The  price  ot  those 
metal  articles  is  considerable  on  this  very  account,— 
that  they  are  bespoken  in  Kussia  by  the  &bexi^ 
merchants  solely  for  the  use  of  the  Ostyaks ; 
Russians  themselves,  both  in  Europe  and  Asia,  n)a>^ 
use  ouly  of  woven  sushes  fox  such  purposes.  The* 
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circnmstancea  seem  to  indicate  plainly,  tliat  long  ago, 
and  before  the  Russians  had  changed  the  aspect  of 
aftUirs  in  Siberia,  a  people  acquainted  with  the  work- 
ing of  metals  maintained  an  intimate  commerce  with 
the  Nisovian  Ostyaks. 

A  knife  with  a  broad  iron  blade  and  rude  wooden 
handle,  in  a  leathern,  sheath,  always  hangs  at  the 
girdle.  This  indispensable  instrument  is  called  by 
the  Ostyaks  Kaje  and  Kasim,  and  they  buy  it  from 
the  Russian  traders  as  ea<rcrlv  as  their  other  metal 
articles*;  yet  its  general  introduction  does  not  pro. 
nounce  so  decidedly  as  that  of  the  above-mentioned 
ornaments  and  objects  of  luxury,  in  fi&vour  of  an  early 
intercourse  with  a  people  possessing  metals;  for,  even 
supposing  that  the  Ostyaks,  previous  to  their  ac* 
quaintance  with^the  llussians,  had  used  knives  of 
stone  or  other  substitutes  for  iron;  yet  in  this  case 
the  innovation  was  of  such  visible  and  overpowering 
importance,  that  its  speedy  and  exclusive  adoption 
cannot  be  compared  with  that  of  unessential  fashions, 
nor  require,  as  in  the  case  of  the  latter,  a  particular 
elucidation. 

Although  these  explanations  with  respect  to  the 
dress  of  the  Nisovian  Ostyaks  were  important  to  us 
in  Beresov,  as  preparatory  to  our  intercourse  with 
that  people,  yet  the  attempt  to  describe  or  inquire 
into  all  the  peculiarities  of  the  nation,  in  connection 
with  intellect  and  manners,  before  visiting  their 
northern  abodes,  would  be  premature,  since  the  col* 
lective  results  of  an  acquaintance  with  the  Verkho* 
vian  and  Nisovian  tribes  ou^^liL  to  be  weighed  impar- 
tially in  order  to  distinguish  what  is  truly  nat ii-nid, 
in  usage  and  opinion,  from  what  is  adventitious  and 
accidental.    Yet  some  of  the  results  furnished  by  our 

*  In  Hnngttriati  a  knife  is  a  band  ketz.  Tn  the  Vogol  dialect  of 
Uie  Ottyak  laiiguage  tbe  word  Aoi;  a  band,  is  still  retained. 
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conversatioa?  in  Beresov  inav  be  here  mentioned  for 
tb'  ir  individual  ralae.  The  honesty  of  th.  O^tyab 
b  both  prais^cd  and  wondered  nt  by  the  Russuun 
ThcfV  is  never  heard  oC^  and  if  a  trader  who  spends 
a  nvAii  in  a  3rurt,  shonld  miss  any  of  his  biead,  be 
iiiu-t  kci  p  his  eve  on  the  dojrs,  who  are  sure  to  be  the 
g^uiliy  parrit  s.  An  engageiiieiit  made  by  one  of  the 
aborigiual  iahabluuiU  c^*  this  cxHintry  is  never  brokeu, 
provided  it  be  confirmed  with  certain  usual  formali- 
ties. A  member  of  the  court  of  justice  told  uie,  that 
in  suits  between  Rossians  and  Ostyaks,  it  is  still 
the  custom  here  to  brini'  into  court  the  head  of » 
]h'a]\  and  that  this  animal,  v.  Inch  is  supposed  to  be 
oiuiiiMjiLiJi,  i>  tlicrc  a}»p<jak'd  ton?  a  witness  bv  the 
Ostvaks.  In  sweainnfj  thev  make  the  «jesturu  ot  taring, 
and  call  upon  the  bear  to  devour  them  in  like  maimer 
if  they  do  not  tell  the  truth. 

It  was  also  said  that  a  promise  made  operates 
even  after  the  death  of  him  who  made  it,  the  sod 
voluntarily  paying  his  fathers  (k'l»ts  ;  and  thstfre* 
quently  fainirn  s  have  discharged  tlie  engagements  of 
deceased  menilKTs  after  several  genci*ation&,  on  the 
production  of  incontestable  proofs.  Among  these 
may  be  reckoned  certain  notches  cut  in  wgod,  which, 
without  having  the  value  of  written  characters,  are 
adopted  by,  and  descend  in  some  fiimilles,  as  cipbei^ 
n»presenting  names.  It  has  happened,  that  nuri* 
of  til  is  kind  found  on  the  woodwork  of  a  yurt, 
deeiiu'd  suiHcicnt  proof  of  the  buildin<i'  havinff  been 
pledged  for  debt,  and  that  the  claimant,  relyiii^ 
this  evidence  alone,  obtained  possession. 

Knots  on  a  cord,  or  on  a  thong  of  leather,  serve 
to  mark  numbers,  and  conventionally  things  also. 
Thongs  of  this  sort  I  had  seen,  without  knowing  their 
meaning,  in  some  of  the  yurts  iininediately  hcfow 
licrcsov  ;  and  here  I  learned  that,  in  conformity 
old  liabits,  they  are  used  by  the  Ostyaks  to  keep 
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an  account  of  the  Horses  furnished  to  Russian  tra- 
vellers, and  for  which  payment  is  to  be  afterwards 
received  in  the  town.  AVe  know  from  AFarco  l\>lo's 
narrative,  that  already,  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
there  was  a  posting  system  established,  for  the  con- 
venience of  travellers,  throughout  all  the  countries 
ruled  by  the  descendants  of  Ghingis  Khan;  nay, 
more,  we  find  the  same  formality  of  an  imperial 
podorojna  or  passport,  in  use  then  as  at  present ;  and, 
as  the  Venetian  travellers  proved  by  experience  the 
sufficiency  of  their  post-order  between  Pekin  and 
the  Black  Sea,  so  it  is  clear  enough  from  yarioua 
passages  of  their  journal,  that,  at  that  time,  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Obi  also  would  have  supplied  them 
with  the  means  of  travelling,  if  required  so  to  do. 
Yet,  from  the  Verkhovian  Ostyaks  they  could  have 
got  only  dogs,  for  the  use  of  horses  belongs  to  a 
comparatively  late  period  of  this  people's  history. 
Of  this  fact  we  were  often  reminded  in  the  course 
of  our  journey  hither  by  the  extreme  awkwardness 
of  oup  good-humoured  drivers ;  and  here,  in  Beresov, 
they  teU  a  story  of  a  Verkhovian  Ostyak  who  lifted 
a  horse's  hind-leg,  and  tried  to  put  the  collar  on  the 
animaVs  loins,  as  if  he  were  yoking  a  dog. 

Finally,  it  must  not  be  left  untold  how  often,  in 
the  midst  of  the  antique  and  Asiatic  mode  of  life 
characterising  licresov,  the  attention  is  called  to  the 
events  of  modem  Europe  by  strange  and  startling 
contrasts.  We  had  already  heard  people  in  Siberia 
alluding,  under  the  name  of  the  unfortunates  of  the 
14th  December,  to  the  revolutionists  whom  a  judicial 
sentence,  following  the  last  tumults,  had  dispersed 
over  Northern  Asia;  and  of  these  we  met  here,  in 
Beresov,  M.  Gurhki,  at  one  time  a  Count  and  general 
of  cavalry,  (but  his  rank  and  title  had  now  ceased), 
and  the  ex-chieftains  Focht  and  Chemilov.  They 
were  generally  to  be  seen  in  I^isovian  clothing;  but 
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^/,..*H^]*t  ifi  I>^?*2sOT  :  it  WHS  said  that  rhey 
i         w.'h  t"r.  r*:r  wive^,  who  hii*i  tbllowed  them  into 

fr^m  l^ng  tinaAitdl  in  the  history  of  SlberLm  exOc.  ^ 
Ammt^  the  Tarioos  tales  drculatod  in  Western  £ii- 
r/ffC  r^'^f)'  <^  ttn^  Siberia,  may  be  redroiied  the  state- 
Tfi'^it,  that  the  exiles  of  this  or  some  other  description 
f»r«  ohli;/r;/l  to  hunt  the  sable  or  other  for  animals. 
I'lif,  if!  friitli,  it  ig  only  in  the  Uralian  mines  and 
f  h'>qr-  i,\  rr>liifi.Hk,  and  in  certain  manufactories,  that 
|j<!rm/iit  coudcmrjed  to  forced  labour  are  ever  seen. 
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and  several  of  the  rioters  \vliom  wc  saw  lierc  in 
Beresov  had  already  sensed  a  year  of  punishment 
in  Nerchinsk.  •  All  the  rest^  and  the  great  majority 
of  the  Russian  delinquents,  are  condemned  only  to 
settle  abroad;  and,  if  they  belong  to  the  labouring 
classes,  to  support  themselves  ;  yet  with  this  consola* 
tion,  that,  instead  of  being  serfs  as  heretofore,  they 
become  in  all  respects  as  free  as  the  peasants  of 
Western  Europe.  Political  offender^,  luAvever,  who 
belong,  in  Kussia  as  elsewhere,  generally  to  the 
upper  classes,  or  those  not  used  to  manual  labour, 
are  allowred  to  settle  only  in  the  towns  of  Siberia, 
because  the  support  allowed  them  by  the  government 
can  thus  reach  them  more  easily. 

I  have  often  heard  Russians  who  were  intelligent 
and  reflecting  liitii,  mention  as  a  paradox  which 
hardly  admits  of  an  explanation,  that  the  peasants 
condemned  to  become  settlers,  all  without  exception, 
and  in  a  very  short  time,  change  their  habits,  and 
lead  an  exemplary  life;  yet  it  is  certain  that  the 
sense  of  the  benefit  conferred  on  them  by  the  gift 
of  personal  freedom  is  the  sole  cause  of  this  con- 
version. Banibhiiient  subservient  to  colonisation,  in- 
stead of  close  impriscuiment,  is,  indeed,  an  excellent 
feature  in  the  Russian  code;  and  though  the  sub- 
stitution of  forced  labour  in  mines  for  the  punishment 
of  death  may  be  traced  back  to  Grecian  examples, 
yet  the  improving  of  the  offender's  condition  by 
bestowing  on  him  personal  freedom,  is  an  original  as 
well  as  an  admirable  addition  of  a  Russian  legislator. 

*  Exiles  of  this  kind  are  eaUed  in  .  Siberia,  kaionhuik^  ther  punisb* 

mcnt  katorshuiki  rabota  or  iatorga.  No  one  there  ever  thinks  of  the 

derivation  of  this  word,  which  is  corrupted  from  Kirtpyov^  the  nnmc  jrivcn 
to  n  gnllev  hy  the  Byzantine  historians  as  well  as  by  the  Greeks  on  the 
Bbck  Sea  at  the  present  daj. 
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"    On  the  Root*  of  Vine*        -  H 

Hooker  *  Britith  Flora  •      •      •  La 

"      fiuidr  to  Krw  Ganlrma    •  U 

Lindley'i  Theory  of  Horticulture  -  U. 

"       OrchanI  A  KitrtM-nGardcn  11 

"       Inlrodiirtitin  to  Botany  ■  11 

"       Flora  Mr-llcn  -       -      •  11 

••       fivnopvu  of  Uriliih  Flora  U 

Loodoa'a  llortu*  Britannicu*       -  In 
**         "    Liirnooi*  Lontlinenai*  bi 

*        Amateur  Ctrdener       •  11 

"        Self-Irutruction     •      •  11 

Tree*  and  Shrub*  •      •  12 

"       Garleninf     -      •      •  11 

"       rianU    -       -      .      •  11 

"        Suburban  Gardener      •  IS 

Reptnn'a  Landara|«  Gardrnin4{    •  2i 

RiTrra'*  Roae  Amateur'*  Guide     -  22 

Roberta  On  tlie  Orape-Vine  -       •  25 

Roirrra'a  Vrirrtaldr  Cultivator      •  ^ 

8cblrtden'«  Scientidc  Botany        -  2fi 

Smith'*  IntriKlurtion  to  Botany    -  28. 

"      Enffhah  nan.  -       -       -  21 

"     Compendium  of  En<.  Flora  2tt 

Chronology. 

Blair'*  Chr*n>olo(fli-al  Table*       -  i 

Nicolaa'a  ('hronol<>(fy  of  Hitlory  ■  22 

Riddlc'a  E<Tlrna«tn  al  Climnolo|ry  22 

Tate'*  Horatiu*  Ucititutu*    •      •  Xi 

Commerces^  Mercantile  Affairt. 

Gilbart  On  BankiDR      .      .       .  1^ 

M'CuUoch'f  Ihrt.ofComm.  A  Na«i({.  12. 

)  Rrader'a  Time  Table*    -      •      •  2i 

1  Steel'*  Shinmaater'*  AMl*tant      -  21 

I  Svmond'a  Mrrrl\ant-Seamcn'*  Law  ^ 

"rtiomMm'n  Intereat  Table*    -       -  J" 

Walford'*  Cu'toma'  Law*      •      •  21 

Geography  and  Atlases, 

Butler'*  Geoffraphy       ...  ft 
AUaaofMo-lemGeofrmptiy  ft 
"  "       Ancient  do,  -      -  fi 

"  ■•  General  do.  -  •  1 
Cooley'*  World  Surveyed  -  -  4 
Dr  Ntr«el»«-kra  New  >v>uth  Walea  -  fi 
For»tfr'»  Hiat.  GeiiirmpliT  of  Arabia  lU 
Hoir»  Laree  General  Atlaa  -  -  11 
M'Cullo<.-h'>Gr<i|{rapbl<al  Dictionary  lj( 
Murray'*  F.ni^clop.  of  Geo|pT»phy  •  22 
Parrot'!  Atcvnt  of  Mount  Ararat  4 

History  ami  Criticism, 

Adair'*  Micaion  to  Vienna  3 

"  "         Conatantinople  3 

Barrett'"  Bible  Criticitm*  i 

Bell  *  Hi.tory  of  Uuola  -  4 

Blair'a  Chxin  and  Hiator.  Table*  -  i 

BloomliclJ'*  F.'lition  of  Ttiucydide*  i 

"         TranalatioB  of  ilu.    -  4 

Cooley'*  Hiatory  of  Diacorery       •  6 

<'ro'ar'*  lli»t/*rT  nf  France     -       -  1 

De  Stamontli'a  FaU  of  Roman  Empire  & 

■■         Italian  Urpublica        •  ft 
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Dnnham'i  Spain  tnd  Portnnl    -  9 

•'         Middle  Am        .      .  S 

"        firrman  Empire   -      -  & 

"         Denmark,  Sweden,  fte.  4 

Poland         ...  a 

Dunlop'*  Hictory  of  FicGon  •      -  4 

Eattlake  *  Hi»tory  of  Oil  Painting  2 

Ecclevitnn'*  Eneluh  .Antlquitir*   -  2 

Fcriru»'»  United  Mate*  -      -      -  lli 

Grant '<  Mrmoir  Ac  Correapottdencc  U 
GratLan  *  Nrthertand*   •  -11 

Grimblot  *  Wm.  UL  A  I>oui*  3UV.  fT 

Guicriardini'a  Hi*torical  Maaim*  •  11 

HaUte<l'a  Lif.- of  KirbaH  Ml.       .  12 

Hardon  On  I'aintini;  and  De<>ij(ii  -  U 

HiitoricalPictt.of  the  Middle  Arc*  U 

"       Charadea       •       -       -  12 

Horsley'a  fBp  j  Biblical CriUciam  .  13 

Jeffrey'*  (Lord)  (Contribution*      -  li 

Kruihtley'a  Outline*  of  Hiatory    -  U 

I^ainf*  KinK*  of  Norway            -  14 

Leiitpriere'a  f'luuiical  Dictionary  -  14 

Macaatay'a  Crit.  and  Hitt.  Eaaay*  Ifl 

Mackintoah'*  Mi«cellanenui  Work*  12 

••           Hiatorr  of  KnifLind  -  14 

M'Cnllorh'aGeofrraphiraHiictionary  14 

Maunder'*  Treasury  of  lli«tory     -  3Q 

Milnrr  *  (Thurr)i  Hiatnry       -       -  21 

MiKire'*  Hiatory  nf  Irrland     -       -  Z2 

Moahelm'k   Enliaiaatiral  Hiltory  J2. 

Nicolaa'a  Chronology  of  II  ittory    -  23 

Ranke'*  Hutory  of  the  Refurmatioa  24 

llicb'a  Comp.  to  Latin  Dictionary  24 
Riddle'*  Latin  Dictionariea  -  .23 

Rome.  IlKtorr  of  -       -       -       -  M 

Ruaaelr*  Be<liurd  Correapondenc*  i 

Schof>enUauer'a  .Autobiography    -  S6 

Acott'a  History  of  Scotland    •       -  3 

Sinni'tt'a  Brwaya  of  Hiatorr  .      .  37 

Stebbing'*  Hiatory  of  the  C;bttrch  •  §1 

"        Hiat^rr  of  Itefon&at.oB  33 

"  Church  Hiatory  -  -  24 
Hwitaerland,  Hiatory  of  •      -  • 

Sjilney  Smith'*  Work*  •       -       -  M 

Tjilrlwall  a  Hlatorr  of  Greec«       •  21 
Tookt  ■»  liiatory  ol*  Price* 
Turner  a  Hiotory  nf  Eni^land 

Tytler'a  General  Hiatory       •      -  31 

Znrapt'*  Latin  Grammar      *      -  n 

Juvenile  Books. 

Amy  Herbert 
Boy  «  own  Book  (The)  - 
Gertrude 

Hawe*'*  Tate*  of  the  Indian*   

HaWitt't(Wm.}Bor'*«:i>untryRook  13 

"       (Mary»  Child'*  Yrar-Book  13 
LanetoB  Paraonaire 
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"       Sritlen  in  Canada 
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Medicine. 
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Hum*'*  I^«rne<l  fSocirtie*.  Ac. 
J»fni»<-h«Hi('he»«  Oprning* 
Jrfffry"*  I'lxird;  (-'ontnl'UtiuM 
Kini{'»  Ar|r«ilinf  llrpuMir  -  ♦ 
Lanr  *  I.ifr  »l  lt»  W»lrr  ("ur» 
Louilon'*  I-nlj'«  Countrj  Pomp.  - 
M»c'«ul»];'i  (  rit.  and  Hiit.  K»uT« 
Murkiiitonh'a  MiM-T-IIiinroa*  Wotk* 
kUilUni)'*  Oiuri  h  in  th«  C'ctacomtM  19 
Mtrhckt  *  Tlir  P>opte  •  -  -  21 
MocietUi)  the  I'm- ofthr  Bodf  •  22 
■•  "  Soul  »nd  Body  -  a 
Nrfker  Dp  Saiuaurr  On  Education  33 
IVtrr  riixnlM  *  Lett«T«  -  •  2i 
Plunkrtt  On  the  Bnti«h  Xiey  •  2i 
r«i  rufl't  t'oune  of  Zof.  Ke»ding  34 
nil  li'<  Corap.  to  Latin  UicUoaary  2S 
Ri.lillr'»  I^tin  DicUaaarM*  -  -  23 
Hi>«;tt'»  Clir»  Boanl  -  -  -  2& 
Rowton't  l>r»j*ler  -       -  2* 

8anrtff>rd°i  Cliuirh,  Rrhool,  tt  Tarikh  2{i 
8<a«ard'(  Nairatire  of  Im  Shipwreck'* 
Hmilh'i  iRer.Sjdnej)  Work*  -  'Hi. 
Boutktrjr'a  Common  place  Book  -  2>» 
The  IVnctor.fti-.  -  •  2; 
Thomaon  On  FooJ  •  •  •  Su 
T»rlvr  Yean  A  to  ♦  •  -  31 
Walkrr'tt  lirt*  Studie*  -  •  •  21 
Willdu^tlilij'itl^d})  Uiary  -  •33 
Zompt  *  Latin  Grammar      •  •93 

Natural  History. 

Catloar'i  Popnlar  Concholorr  -  ft 
DuubMay'i  Buttrrflirv  and  Moth*  & 
Drummond't  letter*  to  a  Nat«ralwt  S 
Crajr  and  Mitr.t>ell-»Omitholo4}  •  U 
•'  '•       Acripttre*    -  II 

Kirliy  and  ^pmre'a  EntomotofnT  -  1£ 
!,»«'•  T««iilrrmy    -      -      -      -  IS 
•*    Eletpeiitt  of  Natural  Hutoey  Ifi 
M»undrr'» Tre««irTof Nat.Hi»tnry  22 
Newell  •  7.c><>lo<rv  of  Uie  F.B|l.  I'oeta  22 
Strphrnt'i  Bnti»h  <\>leoplera       •  3S 
SwainioB  On  .Stud;  of  Naturml  Hiat  22 
"        AnimaU-      -       -  3S. 
"        TaiMlrraiT    -       -  2» 
M       QnaUrvpedi   .      •  2> 
"        Bird*      .      -      -      -  a 
"        Aaimalt  in  Menaorric*  -  22 
"        Fi»h,  Amphibia,  Ac.     -  22 
"        ln«r<-to  -      -      -      -  29 
MaUroloiTT    -      -      -  218 
••        llabtu  mid  fnttinrU     .  2S 
Turlon'i  KhdU  of  tliel'in'.ivhUland*  11 
W;«t^rion'«  Encajra  OB  Natural  llitt.  H 
Wetiwood's  f'l&MiflcaUon  of  Iiwecta32 
Zoolo(7of  HMS8.  Brehaa  and  Terrors 
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Bra;'*  (Mr*  )  NcneU 
Dunlop'*  Ilmtor;  of  Fiction 
Fawn  of  S»-f  tori uB  - 
Ladjr  Will<m|tli»'y'»  DUry 
Marryat'*  Manterman  Heady - 
SetUera  in  Canada 
MitaioB  - 
"       PnTateer*  man 
Feriolea,  a  Tale  of  Atlirna 
KoQthey'a  The  Doctor,  Ac. 

1  vol.  CtfclopediasSt  Diet  ionaries. 

Blaine's  Rural  Aporta  •  -  -  i 
Brande'a  Science,  Literature,  ft  Irt  & 
CopUnd'a  Dictionary  of  Medlcln*  -  1 
Cretj'a  Civil  Krteineering  •  1 

Gwilt't  Architettnrv      -      -      -  U 
Johnson'*  F  irmer'*  )kAcycIop«di«  -  IS 
London'*  Ajrricultare    -      ^      •  11 
"       Rural  Architecture       -  IH 
"       Oaidening     -      •      •  U 
«       Plant*    .      .      .      -  U 
"       Tr«e*  and  Hhtubt  •  -12 
]l'CuUoch'*Genf;raphical  Dictionary  12 
"        Dirlionary  of  Conunprce  12 
Mnrray  *  'Encjclop.  of  Geofp-aphy  -  22 
t'rr'«  nlctionarT  of  Art*,  *c.  -       -  Ji 
Wcbater  &  t'arkca'*  Dom.  Economy  3Ji 
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CoUler'*  Roihurfhe  Ballada^      •  « 

(.'rotello'*  Persian  Ro*e  Garden    •  7 

GoMtmitii'i  Poems  illustrated      •  10 

Grsy'*  Elefy,  illumioat«d     •      -  II 

Gutcb**  Rol.in  Hood  Ballwb       -  11 

Horace,  by  Tate     -      -      -      -  2* 

llowitt  *  Ballad*    .      .      •      •  13 

L.  E.  L.  *  Poetical  Work*      -      •  l« 

l.inwofMl'«  AnthoUwt*  ( IxoaiensU -  17 

MacauUj'*  I.*^*  of  Ancient  KcNM  18 

Mackaj  *  Etiglith  I^e«       -      -  10 

I  Motit^xnery  *  PoctKaJ  Works     •  31 

Moore'*  Poetical  Works         •       *  21 

LalU  Rookh     •      •      -  21 

"       Irith  MelodiM  •        21  Asa  22 

Moeal  ef  Flowrrs    •      •      -      •  23 

Poets'  Plraut«unce  -      -      •      •  34 

Pope'*  Work*,  by  Roaco*      •      •  34 

Reynard  the  Fox    .      .      •      •  33 

^hakipeare.  by  Bowdlef       •      -  36 

ShrUuB'*  Min'strrUy  •  •  -  37 
Sophoclea,  by  Linwood  -      •  -2* 

8«ntlhey>a  PurUral  Work*     •      -  » 

•'        BriUab  Poet*  -      •      -  36 

Spirit  of  the  Wood*       -      -      -  3* 

iTiomson'*  Seasons  Ulaatrated     •  30 
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Political  Economy  if  Statistics. 

Oilbart«m  Banking      ...  10 

Lana's  Cookslaad  .      .      •      .  1ft 

Pbillipaland      ...  1ft 

M'CnUoch-*Ceo|(.KUtiat.ftc.Dict.  1ft 
"         Dwitiotiary  of  ('otnmcrc*  1ft 

**        Political  Economy     •  IS 

•*        SuUttjcsofGU  Britain  1ft 

"      On  Fundins  ft  Taxation  IS 

Marcrfs  C<niTrr»a.  On  Polit.  Ecoo.  1ft 

Re Ki>tr«r -General's  Report*  •  2i 
Srmonds' Mrn  liant  Seamen's  Law 

■Tooke  *  llisti.rj  of  Pncr*       -       -  30 

Twiss's  ,Dr..  >  lew  uf  PoUt.  Econ.  H 

Religious  and  Moral  Works. 

Amy  Herbert  -      •      ...  3 

Barrett  s  Old  Testamrat  Critlciam*  I 

Bloomfteld's  Greek  Teatament  i 

"         Collets  and  ^«cbool  da.  4 

"          Lexicon  to  do.    -       •  i 

Bnnaen  on  thr<'hnrch  of  the  Future  & 

Rurder's  Orienlal  Customs   •       •  A 

Burea**  Christian  Philosophy       •  fi 

"          "       Fra^enU       -  A 

Callcotfs  Scripture  Herbal    •      -  ft 

Cooper's  Sermons  -      ...  J 

Co<iacrer»  Christianity  •      -      -  2 

Dale's  Doroe^lic  Liturgy       •      -  & 

DiNtin't  Sunday  LitmJry  fi 

Duddrid|^'s  Family  ExnoMtOT      -  E 

Enslishnian'*  Greek  (  oncordaac*  ft 

Enslishman'sHrb  &Chald.Concnfd.  2 

Fitiroy's  Scriptural  ConTerMtion*  Ut 

Forster's  lii>t.  Geocraphy  of  Arabia  111 

Life  of  Bubop  Jebb       •  Ifl 

From  Oxford  to  Rome   •            -  Ifl 

Gasroyae  On  the  Apocalyps*       •  10 

Gertrud*   10 

Hook's!  Dr.)I^»ure«  on  Pa  aslonWeekU 

Home's  Inlrodu<  tion  to  Scripture*  U 

<•      Abndgmrnt  ofditUi        .  lii 

Hoisley**  ( Bp. )  BibUral  Criticism  -  U 

Psalm*  -      -      .  la 

Jebb**  (Bp.)  Correspond,  with  Knox  lA 

"   Traai  ofth*  I'salms-  lA 

Kip's  Christmas  in  Rome     •      -  lA 

Knox's  (Alexandrr)  Remains        -  16 

Lainic's  Notes  on  Rongv's  Schiam  ■  )S 

Lanelon  Paraonaoe                    -  1ft 

Letter*  to  Mt  Cnknown  Friend*   •  16 

MaitUndsniurchintheCataoatnb*  18 

Maryarrt  PtrciraJ  ....  if 
Micl>rlet'sPneata.WccirB.A  FamiliesJP 
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Aikln'a  (Dr.)  British  PoeU  • 
BArcer's  I^onnra  .... 
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'*      and  QnnMt  s  JeMiita      -  'iX 

Milner's  Choich  Hiatory  .  21 
Miracles  of  Our  Saviour       .  -21 

Moore  On  the  Cse  of  th*  Body     •  32 

"              Soul  snd  Body       .  22 

Moahelm**  Ecclesiastical  History  -  22 

My  Youthful  Companions     •      •  & 

Parables  of  Our  t,urd    •      .      •  S 

Parkes's  Domestic  Dutie*      •      •  & 

Peanwo's  Prajrers  ■  ...  23 
Peter  Plymley  s  Letters  -      •  •21 

Pitman's  Sermons  on  the  Psalm*  -  2i 

Qninrt's  Christianity     -      -      -  2i 

Riddle's  Utters  fitim  a  Godfather  •  2A 
Baadford'*  PartH-hlalia   .      .  .20 

"        Female  ImproTcment  •  2ft 

•«     On  Woman      -            -  26 

Sermon  im  ll<e  Mount  (The)  -      -  2ft 

Shepherd's  Hora-  A iMftolira         -  22 

Shunsramttc  (Tl>e  Good)             -  37 

Sinclair's  Journey  of  Life      •      •  2l 

Smith's  (G.J  Perilous  Time*  •      .  21 

•«      "    Rclixionof  AAC.BriUtn27 

"   Sacred  Annals  •      -  21 

Smith's  Femsle  Disciple       .  27 

"      (Sydney  Sermon*    -      •  2& 

Soutlieys  Lib  ot  We*ley            -  IS 


Stebbinc*  Otnrch  Riatary  • 
Steepletcw      -      -       .       -  . 
TaU's  Hutory  of  St.  Psnl  • 
Tayler-*DarsMeUn  ... 
-  LadyMary 

•■    Matirareii  or.tWPMH  - 
'*     Scrmoea  .... 
Taylor's  (Bp  Jeremy)  Work* 
Tomlio*'*  IntroductMe  to  tba  BMk 

Treroe  ...... 

TroUope's  AnalrcU  Tbcelacien  • 
Turner's  Sacred  History  ... 
Twelve  Tears  A|fo  ... 
Wmilaw's  Hocinian  C<»tn>* wy  • 
'Writ's  Bible,  Koran,  and  Tuhand 
Willvrforce'*  View  of  ChrtstiaBity 
Wilkinson'.  Catcch.  ofChardi  UmC 
Willcnwhby's  (Lwiy  Diary  • 
WUson  '•  Land*  of  the  BibW  - 
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Rural  Sport*. 


Blaine's  Dictioaars  of  Sport*  .  4 

Ephemera  on  ,\aj(f  mc  -       -  -  9 

Hanaard's  Fishini;  ta  Wair*  •  .13 

Hawbuck  Gr»n«<  -      -  -  IJ 

HtTTkrr'i  Inrtni-tinntr     mirTamm  13 

London's  Lady'»  Country  C<jaip.  .  17 

Stable  TaU  and  Table  Talk  •  .  SS 

The  Scieneesand  M^hemmtia. 
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BakvwdP*  Introdtscti—  to 
Brand*'*  Dictiaaary  ot  Scsenec, 
Bre  water's  Optica 
Con TTTWI tinas  oo  Mineralogy  . 
Crrsy's  CWil  Cnnneenaf 
De  laBeche'*Geoln<y  of  C^mwnU^fte. 
DanoTaa**  CJiemistry  ... 
Farey  On  the  ^-triir.  Eajriae  . 
Fosbroke  On  the  Ancient  Arte,  Ac 
Gowpr's  Scientific  PbtnotMna 
Greener  On  the  Gna  ... 
Herachcl  *  NatorsI  Philoao^y  . 

"         Astrf-nomy  ... 
Holland's  Manufu-turc*  fa  Mftel  • 
Rumt^ldt's  Cosmos  ... 
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CKN'rURY  ;  or,  lO-tent  Xarrativtn  of  Scientific  atid  Exploring  KxpcHlitiuus  u  hiefly  und^r- 
t»krti  t»y  <  oriiiniitnl  nf  Foreiffii  Govpninn-ntB).  (V>ll«>cted,  tr.iuh.aleil,  and,  >Oif-r(-  n«-«.'SMir)i, 
§MAtw\Ait  W.  D,  CooLBT,  Em.  Aatbor  of  tJie  "  Uistorr  of  Mantime  aod  luUiad  DttooTery"' 
III  tt«  OiMMt  OydopMdta»  ft^ 

THK  ASCKNT  of  MOUNT  ARARAT.  By  Dr.  Fribdrich  Parrot.  Professor 
o#  NaimnJ  niiloMDhy  lo  Um  Uoiverutjr  of  Dorpat,  Kuatiui  Impcml  CoanciUor  of 
■ttto,  iw.  tfO.  wMi  t  IfapliT  Ammnitli,  ud  Woodcott!,  !«•.  dolk. 

T\u'  Him  on*l  Work  of  the  Series  will  he 

KRMAN'S  TRAVELS  through  SIBERIA.  avol..8ro.  with  lllmtratiouB.  [Im  ikeprett. 

COOLKY.-THK  HISTORY  OF  MARITIME  AND  INLAND 

nifCdVKUY.   i)y  W.  ]).  Coulky,  V.m\.  3  toU.  f(Bp. 8f«.  With  Viiniettc Tttic% IM.  dotk, 

CONVKRSATIONS  ON  BOTANY. 

nil  Mdillvii,  |in|wov«d.  rcp.tvo.liPtotw,yi.6d.doqn  with  tt<  ptotw  roUmrad,  m.  cloth- 
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CONVERSATIONS  ON  MINERALOGY.  ' 

With  Plates,  engrraved  by  Mr.  and  MlB.  homtf,  ft«m  OMul  OtHrin    id  BdiliOB. 

COOPER  (THE  KEY.  E.)-SERMONS, 

Chiefly  desigTied  to  elucidate  some  of  tlieloailin?  Doctrine*  of  the  Gospel.  To  which  is  arlJed, 
•n  Appendix,  containing  Sermous  preached  on  aeveral  Public  CJccaaions,  and  pnnted  by 
dMiiik  BjIMBer.BDWAUtOoopsB.  TthBdltioa.  Sfola. Mao.  10*. — '- 


COOPER  (REV.  E.)-PRACTICAL  AND  FAMILIAR  SERMONS, 


De>i?n«-il  fur  Parochial  nii.l  I >oimrtk I—UllClfclB.   Bf  Ber.  BOWAM»  OOOVBR.  NtW 
T  TOU.  12mO.  jtfl.  18a.  l*onrdi4. 

Vols.  I  to  IV.  5s.  each  ;  Vols.  V.  to  VII.  Gs.  each. 

COPLAND -A  DICTIONARY  OF  PRACTICAL  MEDICINE ; 

com prigi^fJ3CT«al  Pfttholofry,  the  Natoreand  Tremtnarat  of  piaeasea,  Morbid  Stnictmi^ 


mnd  tbe  Duorden  MpeeUlly  incidental  to  Cltmatei,  to  flci»ttld  to  the  diferent  EipodkM  of 
life,  witk  BBBMroiMapnroTod  Pormiili|Of  the  Medidowi  recwunded.  BjrJAMMCorLAifD, 
M.I>.  OMwnltinff  FhfMeUui  to  Qneai  Ctei1otie*i  Lytnar-in  Hosirfad,  te.  Ae,  Tola.  i,mnd  II. 
SfO.  ^Sfdottlt  tad  Parts  X.  and  XI.  4s  fid.  each,  newid. 

S*  To  be  completed  in  Om$  toon  Volumt, 

COaUEREl-  CHRISTIANITY ; 

ItoptifMt  aJipftrttai  to  flNMflatal»llM«LtMlfl|pliilaid  Nature  ot  Han.  ByATHANAst 
CoooKKRi^  one  of  tlie  Puton  oTtke  Fmencv  Plroteetaat  Chardi  in  Piaris.  Translated  by  the 
Rev.  D.  Datiso!*,  M.S.  With  an  Introdnctory  Notice  of  the  State  of  the  Protestant  Hinrch 
of  France,  drawn  up  by  the  Author  especially  for  the  English  Edition.   I'oat  8\o.  [Headf, 

COSTELLO  (MISS.)-THE  ROSE  GARDEN  OF  PERSIA. 

.\  St-rifs  of  Translatiniis  frotn  tiie  Persian  I'ofts  Ity  Mi&s  Loi  isv  Stuart  Costkllo,  Author 
of  "Specimen*  of  ttit-  Knily  Poetry  of  France,"  "A  Suinniir  nnuiiiirst  the  Horaces  and  the 
Vines,"  iic.  LongSvo.  with  lUumioated  Pages  and  Bordersprinted  in  rose-colour.  18a.UNunU; 
or  SIS.  6d.  booad  to  fOM^oloiiicd  moimoo  rP«i«iflM  vf 

COSTELLO  (MISS).-TIIE  FALLS,  LAKES,  AND  MOUNTAINS 

OF  NOBTII  WALES}  being  a  Pictorial  Tour  through  tlii-  must  interesting  parts  of  the 
Conrtrj.  By  Loo isa  Svoakt Go«»i.lo»Aitbor  of  Tlie  Rose Gardoaof  Pmut,"  *' Beam 
■ad  PyreaeM."  ftc.  IllMtitiedwitli  mmjnm  Original  Skctcbco  by  B.  H.  IfKoinin, 
mitiwndQnwikia,maW!bogniSltad,bfT.u»dJLi»Uu,  8qiMur»8vo.wiailifwlM.cloth. 

COULTER.-ADVENTURES  ON  THE  WESTERN  COAST  OF 

SOUTH  AMERICA  and  in  the  INTERIOR  of  CALIFORNIA  ;  inclodii«  a  Narrative  of  Inci- 
daata  at  tlie  KiogHiiUI  Islands,  New  Ireland,  New  Britain,  New  Guinea,  and  other  Island*  In 
tke  MieOcsan ;  with  an  Acoovnt  of  the  Natural  PradactiuDni,  and  the  Maaasnnd  Canooa, 
In  Peace  and  Wan  of  tho  vailoas  Ssvaee  THbss  vistted.  By  Joa«  Cooursa,  M.D,  Aathor 
of  **  Adrentures  in  tbo  ftelfe.**  S  voU.  ijost  8to.  10s  cloth. 

COULTER.-ADVENTURES  IN  THE  PACIFIC  : 

With  Observatioua  on  the  Natural  Productions,  Manncru,  and  Ciistomii  of  the  Natives  of  the 
various  Islands ;  Remar  sonthe  Missionarifs,  British  nnd  othor  Re»ident«,  &c.  HyJoHN 
CoDLTBa,  M.D.  Aathor  of  "  Adventores  on  tbe  Western  Coast  of  South  America."  i'oat  Svo. 
Yo.M.clofh. 

CRESY  (E.)-AN  ENCYCLOPiEDIAOF  CIVIL  ENGINEERING, 

Historical,  Theoretical,  and  Practical.   By  Edward  Cbrsy,  F.S.A.  C.K.   Illustrated  by 
upwDrdH  of  Three  Thousand  Kntrravinic"  on  Wood,  explanatory  of  the  Principles,  Machinery, 
and  Constructions  which  come  under  the  Direction  of  the  CiTil  Engineer.  One  very  laiigt 
1 8V0.  ids.  lis.  id.  doth. 


CROCKER'S  ELEMENTS  OF  LAND  SURVEYING. 

Fifth  Edition,  corrected  throujfhout,  and  considerably  improved  and  inoilemir^^d.  bv  T.  G. 
Bout,  Land  Snrvayor.  To  which  are  added,  TABLES  off  SIX-FIOURB  LOOAiU'i HMS, 
>fe,ii»srlatsadsd by B.rAaMiT,ofthoWoatlc»l Almanac  EsUMIshassat.  FlBSt8fa.iaB.ciolk. 

CROWE.-THE  HISTORY  OF  FRANCE, 

FtaaitliolsilititMedtotteAbdloalioaorNapoleoa.  By B* B. Cimwb, Esq.  iTols.rcp. 
0iD.irlliiYi|aotta  lilted,  18B.  doth. 


IjLE  TI:L  KEV.  T.,~IHE  IX'ii4I:>nC  LillEGY  AXD 

*   ♦      ■  t"*        J^—  :  *Te:i^>.— ^  M  trcrxrwBf'  ?«rE.u«i  for  tmwt  Toetar  m  Uk  iw. 


JtXVT  <IR  HrMPHRr.-EioreyrsoFAGRicciTum 

LE  rrRTIV -A  TREATISE  OX  THF  K^nWLEDGE  ^^ECES-  ! 

•-■j       aV   Til        :■^       Tl"Rt.-i.    Tnz.*!*^^  ti^  A.r,  .^ri  fnw  tfee  Frrarh  «f  M. 
w  ..  rr^         B;  few  liMcs,  l:its.  ctocJL 


I>L  CUSTHE. -RUSSIA. 

0*      Ilk  rant  Dc  CrvrtsB.  Tl«nMtaift«B  A»ftaKk,  lilAin.  1  vbIa.  poci  s«<i. 

BE  LA  BECHE.-REPORT  >'\  THE  GEoLOGY  OF  CORN- 

Oif»<^'w«'t»*or;fris><«U<«a«kalS^««T.  raftiilili  TTi  li  i  ifHii  I  nil  nH^-^'wui 

DE  3I0RGAX.-A5  ESSAY  05-PROBABILITIES, 

•^Tn»-tj  C^'.        C*=-'jn.l^.   FcpL  *t«>.  tnth  VignrtU  Htfe,  6s. dltt. 

DE  SISM0M>1.-THE  HiSToRY  OF  THE  ITALIANS  REPUB- 

J.  C.  L  SitMOkBU   Fcp.        witk  Vifsctte  Title,  te.  cit  fh. 

DE  SISMOXDI.  -  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  FALL  OF  THE 

MOM  AS  KMnEB.  €«mpnw  »  Vkw  oT  tW  larasM  Md  SctttaDeat  of  tike  BMkmw. 

DE  STRZELECKI  (P.  E.)-THE  PHYSICAL  DESCRIPTION 

•r  NSir  flOl  TH  WALK* and  VAN  DIKMAX'S  L.\ND;  accampanK bv  a  Oeuldfiaa Map 
fiMtioM,  aaA  DiMi—t.  aad  flcaica  «f  tte  Oqcuiic  RcHaiaa.  DfF,K.lim  SmmLacmt, 
«To.  with  eobmredSlap  aad  saaMraat  Wrt^,  Ml  cMh. 

DllJDIX  (THE  REV.  T.  F.)-T1IE  SUNDAY  LIBRARY: 


Coutaiiiih?  ttf»r\y  Odp  Ilondrrd  Sermon*,  by  nninrnt  DivioM.  With  Nott  s,  \,\  thr  Rn. 
T.  F.  Diaoiji,  U.l>.  firoto.  fn.  0ra.  witk DIx  f^Bmait»» «Bi. daUi ;  lis. 60,  ac«llr 

iMilMiottad  Ib  lotaeea,  with  ftR  ' 


DODDRIDGE.-TIIE  FAMILY  EXPOSITOR: 

Or,  a  Paraplira***  and  Veraion  <-f  tJic  N-  w  T.-nim  iit  :  «ith  <  ritiral  Ndtf*.  and  a  Pmr^uil 
Improvcmeat  ofvmcti  zjectkm.  By  I'.  Douoaimik.,  D.D.  To  which  iapre6i«d«a  lifeof  tbc 
Aathor,  by  A.  Kirnt.  D.D.  F.1L8.  aad  flJU  N««  Bdilioa,  4  fab.  Stav  ^1.  tte.  dMh. 

DOXOYAX.-A  TREATISE  OX  CHEMISTRY. 

By  M.  Donovan,  M.RJ.A.  Foorth  Bditioa.  Fq».9f«.  witk  Vij(BettcTitl^<i.cklk. 

DONOVAN. -A  TREATISE  OX  DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 

n>  M.  Donovan,  lis  1  M  U.I.A.  Prorf -.mt  .f  (  itf^mistn' to  the  Company  Apotkeeaffaaia 

In-latid.   2  voU.  fop.  svo.  witit  Vi^tirti,-  I  nl-  s,  12i.  clolh. 

DOURrEDAY  AND  HEWITSOX'S:  RUTTERFLTES.  -  TIIi: 

fJKNHKV  of  jilLKNAL  I.KI'I  LM>rrhHA  ;  ronipriKiti;  tluir  (icncric  Charart.  -  a  N.>t:.>> 
of  tlif  lliihiiA  and  Transformations— and  n  (?atalo;rtio  of  the  Si)ode«  of  rach  (Jeinj*.  By 
KiiWAitii  UuLBi.Krtw.  Km|.  Assistant  in  tlic  Zoo!o»:ic&l  DepartiueiU  of  th*  BotMh 

Mii*<-iiiri.  Imp<>rial  4to.  iinifumi  with  Gray  and  .Mitrheir*  OrnitlioloKy :  IllllrtllUrt  with 
74ColuurtHl  Platra.  by  W.  C.  Hkwitson,  Es*].  Author  of*  British  OVo^y." 

PiihHihinic  in  Mmitltly  Pai  t«,  5s.  i-nrh  ;  chcU  part  ro«iii»tiii^  t>{  0  mlonrrA  nlat««,  with 
arr.>mi»nn>in>r  li«'t»«  r-pro»».  ifivin^r  the  Gencrif  Characters,  u  Short  Notic  .•  .  f  tlir  Habita,  aad 
a  Cutnluifuc  of  Hii-  HiHTifa  of  cjrh  Genu*.    Part  XIII.  will  Rp]M-ur  on  tbt  1st  oi  .\overubrr. 

D0VER.-L1FE  OF  FREDERICK  II.  KING  OF  PRUSSIA, 

By  Lord  Dotich.   2d  Lditiou.  2  vuU.  Svo.  with  Portrait,  bo.irds. 
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DRESDEN  GALLERY.-TIIE  MOST  CELEBRATED  PICTURES 

of  the  ROYAL  GALLERY  at  nUKSOEN,  drawn  on  Stone,  from  the  Oriifinals,  by  Franx 
llanfKtacn^el :  with  I>escrtptivc  and  liiourraphical  Notices,  in  French  and  (■iHrnian.  Nub.  I.  to 
XLVIII.  im|H>rial  folio,  each  coiitainini?  3  Plates,  with  arrompanying  Letter  prcM,  price  aus.  to 
Subacribera;  to  Sou  s^ubscribem,  304.   Sini^le  Plates,  12s.  earh. 

♦»•*  To  b«  completed  in  a  few  more  numlxra. 

DRUMMOND  (DR.  J.  L.)-LETTERS  TO  A  YOUNG  NATU- 

RALIST,  ON  THE  .STUDY  OP  N.VTL'RE  AND  N.\TURAL  THEOI/KJY.  By  J\yihn  L. 
DRi'MMoNn,  M.D.  Author  of  "  Fir^t  :;teps  to  Uutauy,"  &c.  Second  Edition.  l*oat  8vo.  with 
Wood  En^ravinini  7a.  6d.  boards. 

DRUMMOND.-FIRST  STEPS  TO  BOTANY, 

Intended  as  popular  Illustrations  of  the  Science,  lea<lin<  to  its  study  as  a  branch  of  {genera 
education.   My  J.  L.  Drum  mono,  M.D.  4th  Edit.  I2mo.  with  numerous  Woodcuts,  9s.  bds. 

DUNHAM.-TIIE  HISTORY  OF  THE  GERMANIC  EMPIRE. 


By  Dr.  Du.vHAM.   S  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  with  Vij^nette  Titles,  I8s.  clotb. 
If  -  „  — rr...    u.  .., 


Thk  History  of  Europe  during  the 
MinDLK  AoKs.  Ky  Dr.  Dunham.  4  vols, 
fcp.  8V0.  with  Viin>ctte Titles,  ^  I.  48.  clotb. 

The  History  of  Spain  and  Portugal. 
By  Dr.  Dunham.  5  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  with 
ViVnette  Titles.  jUI.  lOs.  cloth. 

The  History  of  Sweden,  Denmark, 
AND  Norway.  By  Dr.  Dunham.  3  vols, 
fcp.  8vo.  with  Vi^ette  Titles,  18».  cloth. 


The  History  of  Poland.  Bj  Dr. 
Dunham.  Fcp.  8vo.  with  Vignette  Title, 
6s.  cloth. 

The  Lives  of  the  Early  Writers 
OF  Grkat  Britain.  By  Dr.  Dunham, 
R.  Bell,  E»q.  &c.  Fcp.  8vo.  with  Vij^nette 
Title,  6s.  cloth. 

The  Lives  of  British  Drauatists. 
By  Dr.  Dunham,  R.  Bell.  Esq.  &c.  a  vols, 
fci).  8vo.  with  Vignette  Titles,  12s.  cloth. 


DUNLOP.-TRAYELS  IN  CENTRAL  AMERICA. 

With  a  Journal  of  nearly  Tlirce  Years'  Residence  in  the  C-ountry.  To  which  are  added,  ■ 
Sketch  of  the  History  of  the  Republic,  and  an  Account  of  its  Climate,  Pnxlurt ions.  Com- 
merce, &c.    By  RuHKRT  Glasuow  Dunloi*.  Eeq.    Post  8vo.  with  Map,  lUs.  Cd.  cloth. 

DUNLOP  (JOIIN).-THE  HISTORY  OF  FICTION: 

Beinr  a  Critical  Account  of  the  most  celebrated  Prose  Works  of  Fiction,  from  the  earliest 
GreeV  Romances  to  the  Novels  of  the  Present  Age.  By  Joh.n  Dunix>p,  Esq.  3d  Edition, 
complete  in  One  Volume.   8vo.  15s.  cloth. 

EASTLAKE.  -  MATERIALS   FOR   A  HISTORY  OF  OIL 

PAINTING.  By  Charles  Loce  Eastlarr.  Esq.  R.A.  F.R.S.  F.S.A.;  Secretary  to  the 
Royal  (Commission  for  Promotiuj;  the  Fine  Arts  in  connexion  with  the  rebuildiu];  of  the  Houses 
of  Parliament,  &c.   8vo.  16s.  clotb. 

ECCLESTON  (JAMES). -AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  ENGLISH 

ANTIQUITIE.S.  Intended  as  a  Companion  to  the  History  uf  England.  By  Jamks  Ecclk- 
•TON,  B.A.  Head  Master  of  Sutton  Coldfield  Grammar  School.  8vo.  with  numerous  En* 
^nvinic*  on  Wood,  21s.  cloth. 

ELLIOTSON.-HUMAN  PHYSIOLOGY : 

With  which  is  incorporate<l  much  of  the  elementary  part  of  the  "  Institutiones  Physioloffic*" 
of  J.  F.  Blumenb&ch,  Professor  in  the  University  of  Gfittinfcen.  By  John  Elliotson,  Al.D. 
Cantab.  F.R..S.   Fifth  Edition.   Sxo.  with  numerous  WoodcuU,  ^£'3.  2s.  cloth. 

ENGLISHMAN'S  GREEK  CONCORDANCE  OF  THE  NEW 

TEiTTA-MENT:  being  an  Attempt  at  a  Verbal  Connexion  between  the  Greek  and  the  English 
Texts;  includinj(  a  Concordance  to  the  Proper  Names,  with  Indexes,  Greek-English  and 
English-Greek.   3d  Edition,  with  a  new  Index.    Royal  evo.  428.  cloth. 

ENGLISHMAN'S  HEBREW  AND  CHALDEE  CONCORDANCE 

of  the  OLD  TF-STA.MENT;  being  an  attempt  at  a  Verbal  Connection  between  the  Original 
and  the  English  Tran!«lation8 :  with  Indexes,  a  List  of  the  Pro(>er  Names  and  their  occur* 
rences.  Sec.  Sic.   2  volt,  royal  8vo.  .16  3.  13s.  6d.  cloth ;  large  paper,  jti.  Us.  6d. 

EPHEMERA.-A  HAND-BOOK  OF  ANGLING ; 

Teaching  Fly-lSshing,  Trolling,  Itottom-fishing,  Salmon-fishing;  the  Natural  History  of  River 
Fish,  and  the  best  mode.t  of  Catching  them.  By  Ephkmkra,  of  Bell's  Life  in  London. 
Fcp.  8vo.  with  numerous  Wood  Engravings,  9s.  cloth. 

ESDAILE  (DR.  J.)-MESMERISM  IN  INDIA; 

And  its  Practical  Application  in  .Surgery  »nd  .Medicine.  By  Jambs  Esdai lb,  M.D.  Civil 
Assistant-Surgeon,  h.I.C.S.  Bengal.   Fcp.  8vo.  68.  6d.  cloth. 
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FAREV -A  TREATISE  05  THE  JTEiM 

FAWN  (TlIK;  OF  SEKIuEIUS. 

f  Vot*.  pMt  MO.  1*1.  cMft. 
*  A*  •  a'-*^  '!■•<  "4I<  MM  y<«i^  m 


FFROUS.- HISTORY  OP  r51Tro  ffflTSS  Of  IHDJCI. 


>  r.,rn  '  f.    lii'i-ov^ry  of  Aro*Tira  irt  ih*  Elcrtiaa  <rf  i 

Hr«r.  li.  FHHnl  «.    3  rrrU.  fCV.  ^O.  Vltk  V't^MCA  T.E>V 

FITZROY  CLADY).  -  SCRIPT CRAL  C05\XRSAn05S  R£- 
F()HSTKK.~THR  STATESMEN  OF  IH£  CO>n[«>WEAlTH 

OK  KN<<I.AM>.    With  «o  IntriMli»rt4)r7Tn«t:««  oo  tte  f^voiBT  i 
t'roMwHV  aiMl  ■»  Ilittorlrri  r  


•p,.-  nl,.,',.  ■,  ri.rrii  Mr,  For-l'-r'*  gorticri  -ft*:*  L. 

/•riK  i  Mn>  kiiit(>«h.  Ihr  K»i(tit  (ion.  T.  P.  C(«rt£Si»|, 
witb  VlitMtl*  Tltl«*  *r».  ii.  cUHb. 


FOHSTER{REV.  C.)-TIIE  HISTORICAL  GEOGRAPHY  OF 

Man*  atid  an  ApfMTMUi,  eofttatetaf 


ilhiiiyMrllM-  lit«rriittionii  rrrrntty  lU^vwrTfA  in  Hadnaaat.   Br  the 


It  l»,  Antltur  of  "  MaltotDftauUm  Unveiled.**  3  toU.  9n,  lOk.  dcCk. 

F()USTlvR(IU:V.  C.)-THE  LIFE  OF  JOHN  JEBB,D.D.  F.RS., 

IMO  lUilKtP  «>f  Llinftrirk.     With  •  Selection  from  bi»  l^^ien.  Ibe  R«t.  C^i  i»v^p» 

rttwttn,  U.I).  Rmor  of  miatcd,  and  fcffwcriy  Dimtii  OighM  •»  tke  ■Wkapk  Smal 
Kdltltm.  fkvo.  with  roftrtll,  fee  cMb. 

F0SIUU)KK.-A  TREATISE  ON  THE  ARTS,  MAA'XERS, 

MANri'A<'il'UKM,  nnd  INSllll  1  1«  >N.S  of  ttio  r>RF.F.K^  utd  KO)l.UiaL    Br  lA*  Bc«. 

FRANCIS.  -NOTES  FROM  A  JOrRNAL  KEPT  !>'  ITALY. 

Nitd  MICII.Y  durlni  lltr  y""  I'M*.  lH45,«nd  lf-46.  Hv  J.  G.  Fkascu,  ikA.  bvol  mixk  Etfht  j 
l«ltlMi||ro)ililr  lilwiiniltoiit,  from  i)r«wknf(t  lif  tho  AntMr.  14b.  ■ 


FROM  OXFORD  TO  ROME;  , 

AiHt,  flow  It  AirMl  Willi  ioni» who hUdy  mado  the  Joanef .  By  •  CbMPAWMnrTBAVBftAn.  ' 

Ni tut  1 1  ion.  rpvltf^  and  ronrrtiNl.  Frp.  ivo.  with  Frontispiece,  tL  doCk.  | 

(lASCOVNE.   A  NEW  S()I,CTION,  IN  PART,  OF  THE  SEALS,  i 

TIU'MIMM  M,  Nttd  ottirr  SYMIUH/^  «(  thv  KI  A  KLATION  of  ST.  JOHN  :  bein<  an  Atrrroi-*  ' 

|u  tirovii  llml,  ««  f»r  tt»  ttiry  arc  nilAlicO,  thej  denote  the  lUae»  lacreaae,  and  MttatrHsj^  the  i 
win  f»f  Kin.  and  tha  itomtnK  of  oor  Lord  Jcant  Chritt  far  Ida  DwUacUoa.  By  ItoMr.  S. 
( i A      ,  V r,  A.M.  itmo. Aa. cloth. 


I 


(ll'.UTKlll)l';. 

A  'Nia.  ity  tlHi  Author  of  *'  Amy  Herbert."  Edited  by  the  Rer.  William  Ssvxu^  BJ>.  , 
of  Kxator  tV>U«||o,  UsftmL  N«w  fcdtUon.  B  voli.  fcp.sw.  9*.  cloth. 

(lit.ltART  (J.  W.)  -  THE  HISTOHT  AND  PRINCIPLES  OP 

IIWI^im:    liv  .lM>im  Wii.i.iAM  GitnART,  OcnenJ  Maaigar  of  Oie  Loodop  mod  Wtat  « 

itiii.'  U  i  Ihiiiit,   n«l  K«lltioii.  ttvo.  Bs.  boards.  J 

(ILEKl  -  LIVES  OF  MOST  EMINENT  BRITiSil  MILITARY  1 

n>MMANI>KIIII.  8ythollev.O.R.Oi.sto.  Sv^rcp.8f0.willi  VifBetteTtHei^  MilcMIl  | 

OOLDSMFni.  -  THE  POETICAL   WORKS  OF  OLIVER, 

llol.li.'^MI  I  II     IUu«fii\tMl  liy  Woo<l  Kn^raviiiv's.  from  the  De.4i$rns  of  G.  W.  Cope,  A.R.A.,  , 

'n»i>ma«  I  rr«wii  k.  A  11  A  .  J.  <'.  Ilorstf-y.      l{o.iLM  iivp,  A.R  A.,  ami  rrederickTayler  M  te-  ' 

Im'Iii  of  llii<  KlrtilDK  ^'Ix'*'    \S  ith  ji  llioifrnplut  nl  MniKiir,  nnd  Ndtes  on  the  Poemt.    Edi  d  { 

hy  lloLTtm  TuaNKV,  Kaq.  !><iuarc  crown  »vo.  uniform  with  "lliomsoa'a  Seaaoaa^'*  SU.  • 

«lo|h I  OT« hoao4  la  Mnicoo, by  flayday.  I 

•••  (Ina  llmidrad  Ooiiic^,     M,  each,  printed  on  jmpaied  paper  of  gnat  beantf.  ( 
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GOOD -THE  BOOK  OF  NATURE. 

A  Piopular  lUtutratioo  of  tbe  Geueral  Laws  anU  Fbeoomena  of  Creation.  By.  Jouif  Masom 
Goop.  M.D.  r.R.ab,  IM.  TUrd  BdiUoB,  corrected.  S  volt.  fcp.avo.SU.  doth. 

60WER.-TIIE  SClEx\TiriC  PHiENOMExXA  OF  DOMESTIC 

LIFE,  fiiiuiliariy  explained.   By  CflABUa  FOOTB  QowBB.   NeiT  BdltiMi.  Fcp.  8vo.  with 

Wood  £uKravingft,  59.  cloth. 

GRAHAM.-EXOLTSn;  OR,  THE  ART  OF  COMPOSITION: 

explained  ina5erie«of  Instructions  and  Examples.  By  G.  F.  Graham.  New  Edition, 
nwiud  and  iaiprovcd.  Vq^  Mo.  te.  cloth. 

GRANT  (MRS.)-LETTERS  FROM  THE  MOUNTAINS. 

Hcinir  ti  l  (  i>r ;  I  -^1  I  tidtiicf  with  I  i  i  I  1 1;  rid-*,  hi  twecn  tlie  yi'Mrs  I773«ii(l  1803.  by  .%Ir«  Orant, 
Of  Lanrau.  bixth  Edition.  Edited^  witb  Notes  and  ▲ddiUona,  by  her  son,  J.  P.  Gbant. 
EtqT^  voli.  pMt  8ro.  Cloth. 

GRANT  (MRS.)-MEMOIR  AND  CORRESPONDENCE  OP 

tlic  latp  Mr-H.  (Jraiit,  of  L.ii;>?uii,  Author  of  "  Lotttrs  from  the  MouiitHiiix,"  "  .Memoirs  of  an 
American  Lady,"  tic.  Edited  t»y  tier  Son,  J.  P.  Gkant,  fiaa.  ad  Editioa.  3  vols,  noat  ar«. 
frith  Ftotrail,  Sit.  6d.  doth. 

GMTTAN.-TllE  HISTORY  OF  THE  NETHERLANDS, 

From  thff  Invaaioo  by  tbe  Uomans  to  tbe  Belgian  ReTOlntion  io  IWk  Jlf  T.  C.  Obattam, 

Esq.   Ft  p.  Kvo,  with  Vig^nette  Title,  6s. cloth. 

GRAY  (THOMAS).-GRAY'S  ELEGY, 

Written  in  a  Country  Churchyard.  Illuminated  in  the  Missal  style.  By  Owbn  Jomks, 
AMUioet.  Ifla|ib8vo.9lo.M.  «CBBBflrbOBBdiB|iBteBtnlievotaBa«r. 

GRAY  AND  MITCHELL'S  ORNITHOLOGY.-THE  GENERA 

Of  IIIKD.S  ;  L•oln^)ri^i)li;  thi  ir  Ceneric  Ch;irart<TS,  a  Notice  of  the  Ualnl.s  of  eatli  (.irmif.,  and 
an  extensive  List  of  Suet  ifs,  rt-ferrcd  to  ihejr  several  (ionera.  By  Gkukuk  Kobkut  Grav, 
Acad.  Imp.  GeorK.  Floretit.  Hoc.  Corre«p.  Senior  Aasisnaiit  of  the  Zooloj^cal  Department, 
British  Musenm }  and  Anthor  of  the  "  List  of  the  Genera  of  Birds,"  Sec  tut*  lUnstrated  with 
Ttuee  Handled  and  Fifty  imperial  qauto  Hates,  by  David  William  MtrcMBLL. 

In  course  r  f  |M:ratioh,  in  Monthly  Parts,  10s.  6d.  escb  ;  each  Part  ronsLstiriff  ircnorally  of 
Fourimpenai  (juurto  coluuntl  I'latt  s  uud  Three plnin,  and  accompaiiviiiir  I^ttcrprfs.K  ;  i;i\ mfj 
the  Generic  Cbaractem,  short  Rt-itiiurks  on  tbe  liuhitH,  and  a  List  of  Sipecu  -  !  rai  j,  (icmis  as 
complete  tm  po?t!«jble.  Tlio  tiiii  olotired  PlnH-f*.  coiitaiu  tin-  I'haracters  of  nil  tbe  Genera  of 
the  various  STtlj-lanidiprs,  ^llllM.^tlIlf^'  of  iiiimfroiui  details  of  H«-ads,  WtBgl^OWl  FlMl^M  the 
case  may  require,  for  pomtinf  out  their  distiiif^uishinf  Characters. 

Tbe  work  will  not  exceed  Fifty  Monthly  Parts,  of  whkh  Aifty  hm  appcond.  ' 

Ordkr  i.-Aci-ipitre*<,  has  been  coiiiph'tcd,  and  TUif  bo  bad  cqNuralely.  Imperial tro.  with 
15  coloured  aud  11  plaiu  Plates,  icS.  8a.  boards. 

GREENER.-THE  GUN ; 

Or,  a  Treatise  on  the  various  Descriptions  of  Small  fire-Arms.  By  W.  GRESJtKa,  Inventor  of 
an  inprovadmetbod  of  FfriBf  CaiiaoB  hyniCQHioii,  9te*  8ro.  wSh  IlhutratioBa,  lfla.boMrd«. 

GRIMBLOT  (P.)  -LETTERS  OF  WILLIAM  III.  AND  LOUIS 

XIV.  and  of  their  Ministers.  Illustrating  the  Domestic  and  Foreiirn  Policy  of  Kniftaud  during 
tho  period  which  followed  tbe  KeTolntioa  of  Extracted  from  the  Archives  of  Fiance 

and  ih^^faud,aiid  AromFbaillypq^ert.  SdttodbyP.OBiMBLov.  a  vote.  •so.  [ioMepMsr. 

GUICCIARDINI  (F.)-THE  MAXIMS  OF  FRANCIS  GUIC- 

ClARDfKL  Translated  by  E.mm  a  .Mauti.n.  With  Notes,  snd  Parallel  Pa««ii^e«  from 
tite  works  of  Machiavelli,  Lord  Bacon,  I*a8cal,  Rochefoitcaatt*  Montesqniet^  Borhe, 
'MleyFand,  IC  Gviiot,  See. ;  and  a  Sketch  of  the  Life  of  Unicciaidliit.  Sqwiefcp.  Svo.  with 
flotCrai^  9t.  boatdaj  or  bound  in  morocco  by  Haydsy,  \u. 

GUTCH -A  LYTELL  GESTE  OF  ROBIN  HODE : 

Witk  other  An^t  and  Uodnm  Ballads  and  Songs  relative  to  this  celebrated  YitonMn.  To 
which  Is  prefixed,  bit  History  and  <%aracter,  i^onded.  upon  other  Documents  than  tboae 

made  use  of  by  his  former  Itiographer,  *'  Mister  Ritson."  Edited  by  J,  M.  GtTCH,  F.A..«. 
and  adorned  with  Cuta  by  F.  W.  Fairholt,  F.A.S.  S  vols.  8vo.  with  numerous  Wood 
BiigxBTiiiga»  aOi«  doth. 

QWILT.-AN  ENCYClOPiEDIA  OF  ARCHITECTUM! ; 

Historical.  Theoretical,  ami  Prartiral.  By  JosRPM  Gwilt,  Esq.  F.S.A.  Ilhi-lrated  with 
upwards  uf  liXMi  Kn^^raviugs  ou  Wuoil,  fruui  Desists  by  J.  S.  Gwilt.   »vu.  5'i«.  tid.  clutb. 


12  NEW  WORKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS 


I 


IIALL.-NEW  GENERAL  LARGE  LIBRARY  ATLAS  0? 

KIFTV-THRKK  MAPS,  on  <-.(|M,ut.M  r  I'nj  iT;  "ith  the  Di vision!  and  Boowl  .r;-^  .  arrfi  ,> 
colour*"!.    (''ij)Htrnrt*»il  PTititcK  fr^iu      «  Kinwinch,  ami  t'Uifrmved  by?fnJ«».Y  ilAi,!,.    Nt'^  1 
lulilKMi,  t  Im -r  ( , ;  li ;\  i-r\ isi'i!  .-iiiil  1 1.1  i  i .  (•»■  I  ,  i  IK  tuiliiii;  all  the  Alterations  ri'TuUTf'l  i;r-re»*arT  . 
by  tlip  ffcriit  (Hftnal  ^<ur\«')  !>,  the  Nv«»  14iiiid«  un  the  Contiacnt,  and  a  cjtrrful  diRkuaruioB 
witli  thf  auttieiiticutr*!  I Hhi-o\ t  ries  publisbotl  in  the  tatnt  Voyages  and  Travi  I*.    Folded  ta  I 
half.  Nine  Liuincas,  half-bound  in  niitiiia;  full  lizc  of  the  Maps,  Ten  Founds,  half-lxl  msaia. 

IIALSTED.-LIFE  AND  TIMES  OF  RICHARD  THE  THIRD, 

as  Duke  of  CJIourcnter  and  Kinr  of  Rni^land :  in  trbirh  nil  the  Clianret  ajrainst  him  are  airif- 
fully  investijrated  and  roni|>ared  with  tin-  ^ta?> n  t  i'h  of  llie  (■otf-nip«ir8ry  Auth<»riti»-&.  By 
Carulimk  A.  tlALiiTt.u,  Autbor  of  *'  ihe  Lafe  of  Mari^aret  ticaufort."  a  vola.  tfro.  with  aa 
Urifliwl  Mnit  vd  vlhm  llloalntiom.  ^l.  lOi.  cloth. 


HAND-BOOK  OF  TiSTE  (THE) ; 

Or,  How  to  Obtenre  Work*  of  Art,  eipedally  Ctrtoom,  Fletucat  aod  BtateM*   By  VAsm 

FiCTOB.   New  Edition.   Fcp.  Svo.  St.  iK^rds. 

HANSARD -TROUT  AND  SALMON  FISHING  Ui  WALES. 

Bf  O.  A.  Hawmbv.  Udo.  to.  6d.  dotlk 

UAURIS.-THE  HIGHLANDS  OF  ;ETKIOPIA ; 

lU'ini;  the  Atrount  uf  1  • -l!  vii  Months'  Rt'si'lnice  of  a  British  j— >  to  the  Cljristian  r<inrS 
Of  ahoA,  By  Major  tiir  W  .  C.  Uabkib,  Author  of  "WtUl^rta  in  boothera  Afrka^"  Ac 
Sd  Bditim.  I  vob.  tvo.  with  Map  Md  IttutfttioiM,      at,  dMh. 

HAWBUCK  GRANGE ; 

nr.  till  <^itortinr  Advnitart  8  of  Thnmas  Scott,  Esq.  By  the  Author  Of  **  Bttldley  Cn>s«  ;  .  r. 
tbi:  >i>ji  llnnt.'^  8vo.  with  Et^bt  lllu*lraliuii»  by  Phil.  [In  CMo^. 

HAWES.-TALES  OF  THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  INDIANS, 

And  Advrnttir^  of  the  Early  Settlers  in  America ;  from  tbe  laodiDK  of  the  Pilpiiu  t-'siben, 

Decll  '       '  *" 


in  ir.iMK  t>  ' n  i  I'nrir  of  tiu-  DectanitiOBOf  Indq^Ddfiiee.  Bf  Baeraka  Haw—,  rcp.m9,  i 

«ith  Fri'ii 1 1- jiK (  e,  (J."*,  cititli.  ^ 

HAWkER.-INSTRUCTIONS  TO  YOUNG  SPORTSMEN  I 

In  all  that  relates  to  Gun*  and  Sbootintr.    By  Ueiit.-CoI.  F.  HAWKSft.   9th  Bdit.  cornctod.  ' 

eiilaii^cd,  and  itiiprovi  ii,  with  Eifhty-flvc  Plates  and  "Ti nlmtlllj  ftrtlMll  Onrt  BnUMlOB, iliO»  . 

DravvingN  by  C.  \  arley,  Uickcs,  kc.    8vo.  tel.  Is.  cloth.  < 

HAYDON.-THE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  AND  JOURNALS  OF 

the  late  B.  B.  HAYDOIC,  Hittorkal  Mntor.    Amnfed,  edited,  tad  oovttnMd  hf  Ufa. 
Haydon.  [Imtkepftm, 

UAYDON.-LKCTURES  ON  PAINTING  AND  DESIGN:  ' 

Delivered  at  the  London  Institution,  tbe  Royal  Institution,  Atbeniarie  Sliwt,  to  the  Univenity 
of  Oxford,  &c.    By  B.  R.  Hay  don,  Historical  I*ainter.   With  Portraits  of  tbe  Antbor  and  of  j 
air  Uevid  WUiiie»«iuiotbcrlUu«tiatlan^flromDeHgiudnwaoaW<KMlh]rtheAi^^    Inii.  , 
•VD.  Ma.  cloth. 

HENSLOW.-THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  DESCRIPTIVE  AND  ' 

PHYSioUKiK  AmtxTANY.  By  J.    Bsweww,  M.A.  P.LA       Bq^. •«»  with  V%wCie  I 

Title,  and  nearly  70  Woodcuts,  6s.  cloth. 

HERSCHEL.-A  TREATTS^F  rvN  ASTRONOMY.  ; 

By  ."^ir  John  HKitscMbL.    New  tilition.    tcp.  Bvo.  witii  Vignette  Title,  <ia.  doth. 

HERSCHEL.-A  PRELIMINARY  DISCOURSE   ON   THE  1 

imJOYOy  NATUIKALPHIIjOSOPHY.  BySlrJoHN  Hkkicbsl.  NewBdtUoa.  Vcp.9i«i  < 

with  vigiiette  title,  69.  cloth. 

HINTS  ON  ETIQUETTE  AND  THE  TSAGES  OF  SOCIETY: 

With  a  Glance  at  Bad  UabiU.  By  Kwyis,  "  Manners  make  the  man."  S8tb  Edition,  ' 
Ktieed  (with«MitioiM)hf  aLidrof  BiBlu  iep.  Sro.  ti.  6d.  doth,  gUt  edfta. 

General  ()bser\'ations;  Introductions— Letters  of  IntnklllCtion—MaiTfure--DinnerB—Snu>king; 
Snuff— Fashion— Dress— Music— Dancinc—ConvenatioB— Advice  tO  Tradespeople— Visiting ; 
Visit  1  nx  Cards— Card<4 -  Tat t  lin -  (  ) f  GeuenI  Sodety. 

HISTORICAL  CHARADES.  "  . 

By  the  Author  of  "  Ijetters  from  Madras."   IVp.  8vo.  5?.  cloth. 

HISTORICAL  PICTURES  OF  Til  E  MIDDLE  AGES, 

In  Black  and  White.  Made  on  tbe  spot,  from  liccurUs  lu  tbe  Archives  of  tfwitxcriaod.   By  a 
WAMDaaiHO  AaTier.  t  vole,  poot  ave.  !•§.  ctath. 
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HOARE.-A  DESCRirTTVE  ACCOUNT  OF  A  NEW  METHOD 

of  PLANTING  Mill  MANAGING  tbe  KOtiTS  of  ORAPB  VINBS.  By  Cwmskt  Uoark, 
A«tlMiror«*ATlf«Btfa«oatlkeCaMTSliOBortlwOnpoVlMonOp0ttW^    ISno.  doth. 

HOARE.-A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  CULTIVATION 

OF  THE  ORAPB  VINB  ON  OPEN  mLLB^  Bj  CUMSNT  HoAM.   Id  BdUM.  «ro. 

It.  M.  cloth. 

HOBBES.-EyOLISH  WORKS  OF  THOMAS  TTOBBES, 

Of  MttJmesbury;  now  first  coUecteii  Uy  Sir  William  Molesworth,  Bart.  16  vols.  8to. 
8a.  cloth. 

*,*  8ep«ntely  :  the  Eiig:lish  Works,  in  11  volt.  ^5.  lOs. ;  the  Latin  Works,  in  S  vols.  jt2.  Ithu 

HOLLAND.-A  TREATISE  ON  THE  MANUFACTURES  IN 

MET.\I^    UyJ.  TI  i.LAMD,Esq.   8  vols.  fcp.  Vi^nu'tte  Titles,  about  3(M>  Woodcuts,  I6l.  clotlu 

HOLLAND.-MEDTCAL  NOTES  AND  REFLECTIONS. 

By  Hbnry  Holland.  M  IX  F.ii.9.  &c.  VeUow  of  the  Royal  CoUejeof  Phytidaiii,  Pbysicum 
RxtrsordiiuuT  to  thf  (jueeo,  andPhyilcltti  la  OrHmrf  Co  Hit        BlgUMM  Prineo  Albert. 

2d  Edition.  6vo.  iss.  cloth. 

HOOK  (DR.  ^y.  F.v-THE  LAST  DAYS  OF  OUR  LORD'S 

MINISTRY :  a  tours*'  of  I.«cture!»  on  the  iirindpsl  Kventsof  Passion  Week.  By  Waltbk 
F\Kwr  HAK  Hook.  I)  1).  Vnar  of  I>o^<l:i,  ''rHl.otnlhBy  ^  UliTOhl|>  Mil  i*  ArMmmajtm 

the  (jiiecu.   4tb  Edition.   Fcp.  Svo.  6s.  cloth. 

HOOKER. -KFW  GARDENS; 

Or,  a  i>o{i<iiar  (<uni  '  (n  thf  Roval  Botanic  Gardens  of  K.ew.  By  Sir  William  Jackoom 
ii  M  ifKR,  K.H.  i).(  I  }  R.A.ftL8.te.*e.])ii«elor.  Neir Bdltkm.  itam. with aancRMn 

Wood  EnK ravings,  Is.  hewed. 

HOOKER.-THE  BRITT^TI  FLORA, 

In  Two  Vols.  Vol.  1 ;  compriaiu^  I'hn-noffumous  or  Flowering  I'iiiiitii,  and  the  Femi.  By  Sir 
William  Jackson  Hf>oKKK,  K.H.  LL  I).  F.K.A.  and  L.S.  fcc.  &l-  &c.  Fiftli  t^dition,  with 
Ad<titinnx  and  (.'orrertions ;  and  173  Figures  iUostrativ*  of  the  Umbelliferous  Plants,  the 
('otni>o>ite  Fiantft,  the  GrMNM,  and  th»  Fum»  8fO.  wttli  M  FIltM,  IM.  f/lahki  wHh  tho 
plates  coloured,  248.  cloth. 
Vol.  %  in  Two  FsjrU,  comprising  the  Crvptoeamin  uid  Funin,  completinK  Oft  Blitidi  Flon,  and 
fMRBinf  VoL  flb  Pnrta  I  widJ^  of  Smith's  EogUah  Flora,  34s.  boards. 

HORNE  (THE  REV.  T.  H.)-AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE 

CRITICAL  STUDY  and  KNOWUDQE  of  the  HOLY  SCUFTUftBB.  ttf  Thomas 
HahtwellHornb.  B.D.  Of  8t  Jolin*i  Oolleire,  Cambridge ;  Rector  of  the  united  Parishes 
of  St.  Edmund  the  King  and  Martyr,  and  St.  Nicholas  Aeons,  Loiubanl  Street ;  PrelH-ndary 
of  St.  Paul's.  A  New  Edition,  revised  and  corrected.  5  vols.  8vo.  with  numerous  Maps  and 
IiciiMitlMorBiUiadllnnwajpttbO>>cloth:  or  ^5,  boond  in  calf  bair^extra,  by  Uaydny. 


HORNE  (THE  REV.  T.  H.)-A  COMPENDIOUS  INTRODUC- 


TION to  the  8TUI>Y  of  the  BIBLE. 
College,  Cambridge.  Bein|r  an  Anal 

Knowlc<lg-e  of  the  Holy  Scripture-*.  •» 
anil  other  F.iijfruviugs,  9s,  Iwordi. 


By  TMOMAa  llAaTW».L  Hoemb,  B.D.  of  8t.  Jo 
lysis  of  Ua  **lBtrodnetlon  to  tba  Crilkal  Study 
NeirBdllimitComctcdaodcntaifBd.  llaMuiiMil 


John's 
and 
nitiiMaps 


HORSLEY  (BISHOP).-BTRLICAL  CRITICISM 

On  theflrst  Fourteen  Historical  Books  of  the  ( )ld  TeHtaineut:  and  on  thi  first  .Nine  Prophetical 
Books.  By  Samcrl  Horslky,  LL.D.  F.R.H.  F.S.A.  LoraBishop  of  St.  Asaph,  ad  lI«tttion, 
containing  Translations  by  the  Author  never  befbftt poblMMd,  together  «rtt]i  oopfon  Indfces. 

1  vols.  8vo.  el.  lOs.  cloth.^By  the  sanie  Author, 

THE  BtX>K  of  PSALMS;  trauslateU  from  the  lltbrew  :  with  .Notes,  expianatorj-  and  critical 
POWth  BdlthMk  8V0. 12s.  cloth. 

HOVITT  (MARY).-BALLADS  AND  OTHER  POEMS.  BY 

Mary  Uowitt.  Squsre  crown  Bra  with  a  Portrait,  from  a  picture  by  Miss  OilUeH  baantiftdly 
engraved  by  W.  U.  Egleton,  18a.  doth ;  morocco,  Ms.  fhotmd  bp  Hayday.) 

HOWITT.-THE  CHILD'S  YEAR-BUUK. 

•  By  MAmT  ffowrrr.   With  Poor  lUoilrBtiona,  engraTed  by  Jalm  AhaoloB*  froo  Original 
i>r^i^-nn.  {fmtktAMtwmm, 

HOAVITT.-THE  BOY'S  COUNTRY  BOOK: 

Being  the  real  Life  of  a  Country  Hoy,  written  by  himself;  exhibiting  all  the  Amuaemcnts, 
ll^urai,  and  Pursuits  of  Children  in  the  Country.  Edited  by  W  illiam  Mowitt,  Author 
of  "  The  Rural  Life  of  England,"  &c.  New  Edit.  Pep.  8to.  withM  Woodcvta.  i 


14  X£W  WORKS  AND  >£W  EDITIONS 

.....I.      U.  ■  1  J  J  J_l  -   -   L  -  -J-  L  -  -  ■  -■-  .L  J-    L       -  .    — 

HOVITT.-THE  RURAL  LIFE  OF  ENGLAND. 

By  Will  rm  How  ITT.  ^■]  F.-iition,  rorrrrte.!  jnd  rev  i»pd.  Mt-Jiuui  Svo.  with  Eivcr**^!'^:^ 
o(i  «>'A>'1.  b)  Bt  nu  k  aiul  \\  iluains,  uniform  with  *'  Vimi*  to  Kciaark&ble  PUcea,'*  Sis.  tiotk. 

nOWITT.-VlSITS  TO  REMARKABLE  PLACES; 

<U<I  i^^\\t,  IUttli>-Fir  lilt,  and  scenes  illnstmivc  dtnkiai;  i*a«aafe«  in  Ea^luib  Hiitary  anJ 
Fo.  trv     iiy  William  Ucwnr.   Ncw  Bditioa.  Mwiiui  to.  with  40  iBartiiMi  >y 

S.  vv  jiliaras.  21s.  i  ;oth.  ^ 

SEt'ovn  -KRlKs.  r!i:*>!lr  in  the  Coontie*  of  DURHAM  and  NORTHUMBERLAND,  with  i 


M roll  alone  Ue  iU>KUt:iL   McdiUB  •vo.  witJl  apfwndt  oT j^j^^^j^^^'i^^^  ^' 


fmrn  Drawing*  made  oo  thetpOC  for  thia  work,  bf  M 

Ta>lor,  au.clutli. 

HOWITT.-THE  RURAL  AND  SOCIAL  LIFE  OF  GERMANY: 

With  rii«nirt«  r  -f  i<-  Sk«  ti  *  of  if  *  CJiief  Citicft  and  Sc^nrrA-.  t'ol'.ectfHl  in  a  (ieuml  T' 'ir, 
and  durnij-  a  K-  -i  f'-r  .-o  m  that  Country-  in  the  Year*  IMO-4*>.  By  William  Honri-rr. 
Author  uf  "  I  b«r  Kurai  Life  of  Eii^rlaiid," &c.   MolL  Svo.  Mith  al»;ve50  IiliutntiOlMiMli«.ckltiL 

HOWITT.-TIIE  STUDENT-LIFF  OF  GFRMANY. 

From  the  Un{nibli»bfd  MS."*,  of  Dr.  Corneiiua.  By  W  iuuiam  Uo»irr.  »vo.  witb  2«  Wood- 
BiiCf»TiaK«t  awl  Seten  Steel  PiBtel*  91S.  doth. 

HOWTTT.— COLONISATION  AIH)  CHWSTIANITT: 

\  p.  ;  I'nr  III--,  rv  nfth  •  Treatment  of  the  NatiTe«,iBaU  Ibilr  CMlMiM,  by  tk*  BaiapBHa, 

By  N>  II  I.I  \M  H-M  ITT.    Post  8to.  10a.  6d.  ctoth. 

HUDSON.-PLAIX  DIRECTIONS  FOR  MAKING  WILLS 

la  Conformity  «itl)  the  l^w,  and  partinUarly  with  reference  to  the  Act  7  Will.  4  and  i  Vict. 
t.WL  To  which  ia  addtd,  a  ctear  Kipoaition  of  tke  Law  rriaHng  fc»  tfca  dittrtbtiwi  «f  f>er- 
aooal  Ritat*  in  the  eaae  of  lalea^cy :  with  two  Poma  or WBIa,  aad  mck  wf 

!ly  J.  r.  Hi  P^-'V.  K^ii-    N«-w  Edition,  corrected.  Fcp. 


HUDSON.-TllE  EXKCUTOR'S  GUIDE. 

Bt  J.a  Hri>MH,Eiq^tteLecacy  lMtTOAoe,LoiHioai  AaOorof  ''Plaia 
Maldaf Wau/*aiid«'TlMrwem'aH8Bd4^^    KtmWmm,  «Bp.SM.ift 

***  Tlieae  two  works  may  be  had  iu  one  volume,  7a.  ftatll 

HUDSON.-TIIE  PARENT'S  HAND-BOOK; 

Or,  Ouide  to  tlie Choice  of  Professiona.  Boaployments,  and  .Sitnationt ;  contahiinic  aacfwl  aad 
practical  InflntnatiOD  on  the  rabjeet  or  plactnf  out  Yoanr  Men,  and  of  obtaining  tbdr  lio>  ■ 
cation  with  a  view  to  Mitiealar  ooo^atiooa.  Of  J,  C  I1iumoji»  liaq.  JiaOtotat  **ttnm 
Dtredioua  for  Makioir  Willi.**  Pep.  SfO.  fia.  doth. 

HUMBOLDT  (BARON).-BARON  HUMBOLDT'S  COSMOS : 

A  8lietch  of  a  Phyj^ir.il  1  H-s'cription  of  the  Univer**-.   TrausbUed,  with  the  Author'-  Sanction 

and  Co-openlion.  under  the  auperintaodenoa  of  I  ienlcwant-Cotond  Kowako  tiAOMtK.  JLA. 

lte.8e&lL&  VoLl.  NowUMte.  Mtva-lSkCMk.  (FoLlLltteaa^M 

'« U  WW  a«^^^^^^  Monnimf,  da  nm»  ffrfa m toali  miilw  4i la  iMwtion.  qaa la >■>  Wa jaiilw  <n  Oi*mJ  ' 
Aabiar  rarichit  de  Trctiftratioo*  Hila  aatoa  trta-wMtaiM, M^ai aat  Unit*  moo  ■pptaMm.aal kaaalafw te^arife 

lliiu  N  III,  Mf  ipt  U'  Mr.  MiUT*;,  IW.  15.  IHt  * 
*■  Tli«  ]>mtnl  UaiMUttMi  <nM  tUMlcrUkcn  ia  coaipiUacc  wtUi  tbr  antiMr'a  Ki^h,  ui>l  u  aU/  •x«CBtad,ca*iii^  kk*  1 
an  angtaal  •«rk."'-.arac**»n.  j 

flUME.--THE  LEARNED  SOCIETIES  AND  PRINTING  CllFBS 

of  the  UNITBD  KINGDOM ;  beinir  an  AcoOBBi  Of  their  respective  Oriii^  Olrtoiy,  CkktSM,  1 

and  Conatitotion :  full  deUila  reapectin^  Meabanhip^  Feea,  their  pabHtiaa  Worka aad  Traaa-  I 

artioiiB,  NoticoK  of  tli*  ir  t'ericids  and  Place*  Of  lfr«IU||C»  &c.    With  a  Keneral  Introduc;ioa,  1 

and  a  Cla-Mtii-a  Index.    Compiled  from  Otfidal  Ooenoienta,  by  the  Kev.  A.  Ulmk,  IX.OL  { 

F.S.A.  Corrcsihindinx'  .Mt  inber  of  the  :<ociety  of  AatiQ>aria% ScttlMnA  j  MwibCT of  tba  Plulo-  , 

log^ical  .Society,  &c.    Post  bvo.  8s.  6d.  cloth. 

HUNT.-RESEARCHES  ON  LIGHT : 

An  Examination  of  all  the  FbeDonicna  connected  with  the  Chemical  and  Uolccalar 
produced  by  the  Influence  of  the  Solar  Itaya;  embracinr  all  the  known  Pbotocrapbte 
oeMea,and  new  Dlscoreriea  tn  the  Art.  By  Robkst  Hvht,  Keeper  of  Minuif  Roe 
Muaeum  of  Economic  Geology.   8vo.  with  Plate  and  Woodcuts,  10a.  lid.  cloth. 

JAENISCH  &  WALKER.-JAENISCH'S  CHESS  PRECEPTOR: 

A  New  Analysis  of  the  Opeuinn  of  Game*.  By  C.  F.  Dei  a  aNiKH,  of  8L  IVtoibMrgb. 
Tkaniriated  fN>m  the  French,  with  copions  Notes,  hy  GaoaoB  WALKsa,  AotBarof  **Clieai 

Studies,"  and  varionf  otlu-r  Works  o!i  tli.-  Gntne  of  Cbeaa.   8vo.  15*.  doth. 

JAMES.-LIVES  OF  MOST  KM  IN  ENT  FOREIGN  STATESMEN. 

By  G.  P.  R.  J AMJMb  Bi4>>  Mul  K.  B.  Caowi,  E«i.  S  .vola.  fcp.  8ro.  VignettcTUlca,  Ms.  dock. 
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JAMES.- A  THSTORY  OF  THE  LIFE  OF  EDWARD  TIIK 

BLACK  rUlNCi;,  und  of  various  Kvents  connected  therewith,  which  ncinirred  doriiut  the 
Ilfignoriiiiwardni.  JUnsofEiiskad.  By  O.  F.  R.  Jamb*»  £mi.  SdBdition.  SvolaTftp. 
8vo.  Map,  1S«.  etotb. 

JEBB. -A  LITEKAL  TRANSLATION  OF  THE  BOOK  OF 

PSALMS  ;  intomlfti  to  illitstrnto  their  I'o»-tical  nnd  Moral  Structure.  To  which  are  added, 
Dis«rrtatiunH  on  the  word  "Selab,"  and  on  the  Autborahip,  Order,  Titlea,  and  Ftoetical 
Features,  of  4lie  PialOM.  B7  the  BcT.  JOHN  JKBB,  A.lf.  RcctoTOf  FMentow.  1  voto.  8tro. 

21  s.  cloth. 

JEBB  CBISHOP)  AND  KNOX  (ALEXANDER).  -  THIRTY 

YEARS'  CORRESPONDENCE  twc^M  John  Jcbb,  D.D.  F.R.S,  Bishop  of  Limerick,  Ardfert, 
Af^hadoe,  and  Alexander  Knox,  Ef" |.  M  ILI  A.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  rn  \rlks  Forstbr,  li.D. 
Rector  of  Stisted,  formerly  Domei-tic  (  Implain  to  Bishop  Jebb.  2(1  i:<bt.  i  vols.  8vo.  'i8«.  cl. 

JEFFREY. -  CONTRIBUTIONS    TO    THE  EDINBURGH 

REVIBW.  By  JuknvM  iKvrKBY,  wmOdCof  the  Jadfe*  oftheConrt  of  Session  in  Scotland. 
New  Edition.  3  vols.  8vo.  43s.  cloth. 

JOHNSON.-THE  FARMER'S  ENCYCLOPEDIA, 

And  Dictionary  of  Rural  AtTairs:  embrarinj;  all  the  recent  DiscoveriM  in  Agricoltnral  Che> 
mistry ;  adapted  to  the  comprehension  of  unscientific  readers.  By  CoTHsmftT  W.  JoHNsoif. 
E14.  r.ILS.  Barriatinr.at.Uw :  Editor  of  the  ltemar*a  Aliiuui»ck»**  «w.  SfO.  lUiutnted  1»y 
Wood  Snpravin]^,  jgi.  10a.  doth. 

KATER  AND  LARDNER.-A  TREATISE  ON  MECHANICS. 

By  Captain  Kater  and  I)r.  La  rtt).v  kr.   New  Edithm.  Fcp.  8fo.  with  VIpMCteTitlei  ud  19 

PlateP,  comprising  334  distinct  iigures,  6s.  cloth. 

KEIGHTLEY.-OUTLINES  OF  HISTORY. 

From  the  Fjirlicst  Period.   By  Thom  At  Kbiohtlst,  Esq.  Now  Edition,  corroctod  and  cob- 

si<1crably  improved.    Fcp.  8vo.  69.  cloth ;  or  6s.  6d.  boaud. 

KING  (COL.  J.  A.) -TWENTY-FOUR  YEARS  IN  THE 

ARGFNTIN'E  REl'UHLIC;  eir.bractng  the  Autlior's  rcr^nnnl  Adventures,  with  the  Civil 
and  Mibtury  History  of  the  (i^untry,  and  an  Account  of  its  I'oiiticnl  Condition  twfore  and 
diirinr  the  Administrattutt  of  Governor  Roimis,  his  courme  of  Policy,  the  Caaae!<  and  Character 
of  bis  Interference  with  the  Government  of  Monte  Video,  and  the  drcomatances  which  led  to 
the  loterpoaition  of  England  and  flranoe.  By  Col.  J.  Ajituoiit  Biiio»  in  Officer  in  the 
Army  of  the  HepObllc.  8?o.  IM.  cloth. 

KIP.-THE  CHRISTMAS  HOLYDAYS  IN  ROME. 

liv  tho  Rev.  NV.  rNORMi  AM  Kic,  .M  A.    K.iitt^l  liy  the  BCT.  W.  SbWBLL,  B.B.  IhUOW Mid 

Tutor  of  Exeter  Coliege,  Oxford,    l-cp.  »vo.  5s.  rloih. 

KIRBY&SPENCE.-AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  ENTOMOLOGY; 

Or,  Elements  of  the  Natural  History  of  Insects :  comprisinjf  an  account  of  nosions  and  a.<wful 
Insects,  of  their  MetatnorphaM-s,  ]  I  't,  Stratiurtnis,  H:«bit:iti<)i:s,  .»(ir)cties.  Motions,  Noises, 
Hybernation,  Instinct,  &c.  liy  NS.  Jvihuy,  M.A.  F.K.S.  &  L.i».  licctor  of  Barham;  and  W. 
BrBMGB,Biq.r.R.8.ftI..9.  <th  Edit,  corrected  and  nradieiilaiKed.  S  vols.  Svow  tie.  M.  doth. 

KNOX  (AlEXAKDER) .-REMAINS  OF  ALEXANDER  KNOX, 

Esq.  of  Dublin^  M.R.I.A  ,  containing  Bsnye,  chiedy  explanatory  of  Christian  Doctrine,  and 
Confidential  Letter*,  with  Private  Papent,  ilitutrative  of  the  Writer's  Character,  Sentiments, 
and  Life.   3  1  F.dit   i  ,  .  ^  '  c'i.  8s.  cloth. 

LAING.-NOTES  ON  THE  SCHISM  FROM  THE  CHURCH  OF 

ROME,  cnllc<l  Uie  (;  KUMAN-CATTIOLIC  CHrRCH,  inntitutod  by  J.  Ronge  and  I.  Curski, 
in  October  on  occasion  of  the  Pil|i^inia;;f  to  tbe  Holy  Coat  at  Treves.   ByS.  ItaiNtt, 

£sq.  .\uthor  of  "  Note's  of  n  I  ravcUer,"  flee.   2d  Edition.   Fcp.  8vo.  5s.  cloth. 

LAING.-THE  CHRONICLE  OF  THE  KINGS  OF  NORWAY, 

From  the  Karbcst  IVrioil  of  the  History  of  the  Northern  Sea  Kingato  the  MxhUe  of  the  I  welfth 
Ceiit\ir\ ,  cotiiiiiofilv  cnlleil  Tfir  Urimitkrinqla.  Translated  from  the  Io-IhikIic  of  Snorru 
Storlesoo,  with  Notes,  and  a  Preliminary  l>isoottra«»  toy  Samoiu.  Laxmo,  Author  of  "  Notea 
of  ft  TrwcUcr.**  fee.  S  folt.  Svo.  M*.  ctoth. 

LAING.-A  TOUR  IN  SWEDEN, 

In  1838;  coTiipri<^infC observations  on  the  Morul,  rolitic«l,eBdBr0ll0lllic«]8titeof  theSwCiUeh 
Nation,   tiy  .Samuel  Latno,  Ksq.   8vo.  r.'s.  cloth. 

LANE  (R.  J.)-LIFE  AT  THE  ^VATER-CURE; 

Or,  a  Monfh  et  Malvern.  A  Diary  of  Facte  and  Fandea.  TIpwhkh  is  added.  TI>e  Sequel. 
Iiv  Richard  J.  Lank,  A.R.A.  Lithoi;rapher  to  Her  M^jeetyend  H.li.li.  Prince  Albert. 

ViitA  8vo.  with  nameroua  Illustrations,  14s.  dotli. 
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LANETON  PARSONAGE : 

▲  Ty*  Imt  Cbaklrea,  on  the  Practical  Ute  of  s  BortiM  of  tte Charck  VMt  i  liiaw  Brtki 
A«h«r«#-Afoy  H«*i«rt,"Mid  "Gfatrod*."  B«M1  by  tlw  B«r.  W.  flcwKU,  BJX  M>« 


• 


of  Butar  O'llf'sf,  Otford.    New  Edition.   Fcp.  8to.  5«.  cloth. 

LANG -COOKSLAM)  IN  NORTH-EASTERN  AUSTRALIA; 

i>r.  Ibr  Future  Cotton  Ftel<l  or  (ireat  Kntaiit :  its  CtwnictmsticsandCa|iabi||tk»  for 
ColonixatioB,  with  a  liiMjuuidun  on  the  Orifnn,  llBnner«,and  CaNOM  flf  ttc  A 
By  J.  1).  Laxo.  D.I).   121110.  with  7  PkitM aad Map^     id.  ciotk 

LANG.-PHILLIFSLAND; 

Or,  the  Country  hitherto de«»cn«t«l  I*ort  Phillip:  ita  Pmmt  Condition  .ind  Pro^r^cTs  ««  a 
hiifttif  elicihle  riel'l  for  Krniirratinr,     !U  Ji  it^  Ih  -m  mh    La^t,.  A.M.  ;  M^mi-'r  "t 

the  Ix^aUUre  CouiiCil  of  New  South  Wales.    12nio.  with  •»  i*iatc*aud  2  M^fs^  7s.  CA.  ckAb, 

LAPLACE  (T1I£  MARQUIS  DE).-THE  SYSTEM  OF  THE 


WOKLD.  Br  M.  Ls  M AMUIs  Dk  La  r lack.  Tranalated  from  the  Preach,  aad*   

with  KxplUMtOfy  NolM.  Br  tlM  Bcv.  Hmumt  tLkmn,  F.T.CJL  M.R,LA.  S  | 
94«.  boards. 

LARDNEirs  CABINET  CYCLOP/EDIA; 

Compriflinr  a  Series  of  Oriipnal  Works  on  History,  llioijraiiliy,! 
Ud  Mano&ctom.   CoMhicted  and  edited  by  Or.  Labokeh. 
The  Seriea.  compleCe.  In  On*  Hvadnd  nd  TUrty^tlm  TohmM,        Ufe.  tbe 

feparateiy,  6s.  per  volomc. 

LARDNER  AND  WAT  KER.-.\  TR1'  \TISE  ON  ELECTRICTTY, 

MAGNETLSjd,  and  MK1  boKOLOGY.  By  U.  La  hdnkr.  LU).  F.K.ij^  and  C  V.  Waukm.  ; 
aaciUMyqCUieBlactofctf  Socfety.  f  TOit.  fc».      iriUi  Vlyntite  lHfa%  m  ctolk.    ~-  j 

LARDNER.-A  TREATISE  ON  HEAT.  ' 

Br  I>.  Lahonrr.  L!>.D..  &c.   Fcp.  Rvo.  with  Woodcuts  «ti<1  Vlrnrttr  Titlp,  «s.  cloth. 

LARDNER." A  TREATISE  ON  HYDROSTATICS  AND  PNEU-  j 

MATH'S.    Hy  Dr.  LAKn.N>  K.    N'  w  K  liiioti.   Fcp.  Kvo.  »it!i  Vigiw  tte  TUle,  6a.  cloUi.  1 

LARDNER -A  TREATISE  ON  ARITHMETIC.  1 

Br  D.  liAftONsm,  LL.D.  P.R.S.  Pep.  Svo.  with  Vifiiett*  TWb^  €«.  dotb.  j 

lARDNER.-A  TREATISE  ON  GEOMETRY, 

An<l  its  Application  totbeAflS.    Bf  Dr.  L&MWBB.   PIqpw fffp^  VipMltC Tttfe^ a«d  Vpwwll  * 

of  200  dguTfi,  &».  doth.  I 

L.  E.  l.-TIIE  POETICAL  WORKS  OF  LETITIA  ELIZABETH  i 

LANDON.    New  K.ULc*i.  4  vols.  fcp.  0vo.  with  lllulnttam  hf  H««ini«  tec,  tBa.  cloth  ! 
l|  «r haiMlMBCir  lyund  in  morocco,    ith  I'iU  {^d|^  £t.  4t.  . 


I 


Thf  fonovtinc  Wui  k.^  separately:— 
ThelMPRtJVISATRirF,.  Fcp.  HK.  fid.  cloth.  ,  ihe  GOLDEN  VIOLET.  Pcp.  8TO.  10l.<d.ck)tb. 
The  VENETIAN  HRACELKT.  10a.6d.  doth.  I  The  TKOUUADOUH.  fcp.  Sro.  Ida.  6d.€l(Mk. 

LEE.-TAXIDERMY; 

Or,  the  Art  of  Collrctinir,  Preparinjf,  and  Moontimr  Objects  of  Natnral  Hiatorr.  For  tli* 
nse  of  Mnseams  and  Travellers.  Bv  Mrs.  R.  Lbb  (fonnerly  .Mrs.  T.  E.  Howdicli),  .Vuthor  af 
"Memoirs  of  Cnvi(*rV'  &c.  6th  Edition,  improved,  witti  an  account  of  a  Visit  to  %^a/too 
Hall,  and  Mr.  Waterton'a  Method  of  Prrsenriog  Animals.  Fcp,  8m.  with  Woodoats, 7*. 


LEE.-EIEMENTS  OF  NATURAL  HISTORY, 

For  the  tMe  of  fickooU  and  Toonir  Penooa:  conprMac  tbe  Principlas  of  Clatsifkatioa, 
interspersed  wltli  amnBlaf  and  laitnMtlTeoilKfBal  Accooaoiof  the  nott  reraarkabk  Aatatais. 
Hy  Mrs.  R.  Lkf.  (formerly  Mrs.  T.  E.  Bowdich),  Author  of ''l^utidtrair,**  "  lifnill  «f 

ciivier,"  kc.  iSnio.  with  Fifty-five  Woodcuts,  7s.  6d.  bonnd. 

LEMPRIERE.~A  CLASSICAL  DICTIONARY; 

Contain inf  a  copious  Account  of  all  the  proper  Nnmes  mentioned  in  Ancient  Authors;  with 
tlie  Value  of  Coiii%  Weights,  and  Meaaores,  used  amooiFst  the  (irrtkt  and  ilo«MU»;  and  a 
ChroDOtaciedTibb.  Ify  T.  l4iMPitiftM»  D,0.  lOlh  Bdltloii,  oonvdcd.  8vo.fl«.cloik 

LESLIE  (C.  R.)-MEMOIRS  OF  THE  LIFE  OF  JOHN  CON- 

STABLE,  Bnq.  R,A.  romposed  chiefly  ofhis  I^etter*.  Hy  C.  H.  Lkslik.  R.A.  s<-r.>tid 
Edition.,  with  ftirther  Kxtracta  from  Im  C^rresiiondetice.  Suiall  4to.  with  two  tWtrails  (out 
from  a  D«w  Sketch  by  Mr.  Leslie),  and  a  PUte  of  *'  Spring/'  eagnivad  bf  Ijaam,  lift. 

LETTERS  TO  MY  UNKNOWN  FRIENDS. 

By  A  Ladt,  Author  of  "  Twelve  Years  AffO."  Fcp.  8vo.  U.  fd.  clotii. 

"  Ttw  anthor  U  no  (■otnmo«pl*'v  r«t«il«r  of  cat  aai  dried  bmiIim,  bat  a  WMMia  «f  alnwi  aii^watiiiiliii^  aai 
aaltw;MltlMiaaMrwl*aalM)5hwpiaMaNL'*'-SiMTA«Mu  » 
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LINDLEY.-INTRODUCTION  TO  BOTANY. 

By  I'ruf.  J.  LiNOLKY,  Ph.D.  F.R.S.  L.S.  iic.  3d  Kdition  with  Corrections  and  condderable 
Additions.   8to.  with  Six  Plates  and  nameroos  WoodcuU,  18a.  cloth. 

LINDLEY -FLORA  MEDICA : 

A  Botanical  Account  of  all  the  most  iiuiwrtant  Plants  used  in  Medicine,  in  different  Parts  of 
the  World.   By  John  Li.NOLKY,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S.,  &c.   8vo.  I8a.  cloth. 

LINDLEY.-A  SYNOPSIS  OF  THE  BRITISH  FLORA, 

ArmniTPd  accordingf  to  the  Natural  Orders.  By  Professor  Joh  N  Lindlbv,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S.,&c. 
3d  Edition,  nith  numerous  sdditions,  corrections,  and  improvements,  tamo.  10s.  6d.  cloth. 

LINDLEY.-TUE  THEORY  OF  HORTICULTURE; 

Or,  an  Attempt  to  explain  the  Principal  Operations  of  Gardening  upon  Pliysiolofrical  Prin- 
ciples. By  JuH.s  LiNDLKY,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S.  8vo.  with  illustrations  on  Wood,  12s.  cloth. 

LINDLEY.-GUIDE  TO  ORCHARD  AND  KITCHEN  GARDEN: 

Or,  an  Account  of  the  most  valuable  Fruits  and  Vet^etables  cultivated  in  Great  Britain  :  with 
Kalendars  of  the  Work  requiml  in  the  Orchard  and  Kitchen  Garden  during  every  month  in  the 
year.    By  G.  Li.ndlky,  C.M.Il.H.   Edited  by  Prof  Lin dlby.   8vo.  168.  bds. 

LINWOOD  (W.)-ANTHOLOGIA  OXONIENSIS, 

Sive  Florilefcium  e  lasibus  poeticis  diversorum  Oxoniensium  Gnecis  et  Latinis  decerptom. 
Curante  Guliblmo  Li. n wood,  M.A.  Mdis  Christi  .\lummo.   8vo.  14s.  clotlu 

LOUDON  (MRS.)-THEAMATEURGARDENER'SCALENDAR: 

Bein«:  a  Monthly  Guide  as  to  what  should  be  avoiiletl,  as  well  as  what  should  be  done,  in  a 
Gsnleu  in  each  .Month  :  with  ploin  Rules  koie  to  do  what  is  requisite;  Directions  for  Laying 
Out  and  Planting  Kitchen  snii  Flower  Gardens,  Pleasure  Grounds,  snd  Shrubberies;  and  a 
Short  Account,  in  each  .Month,  of  the  Uuadrupeds,  Birds,  and  Insects  then  most  injnrious  to 
Gardens.   By  Mrs.  Loudon.    16mo.  with  numerous  Wood  EnipYviags,  7s.  6d.  cloth. 

LOUDON  (MRS.)-THE  LADY'S  COUNTRY  COMPANION; 

Or,  How  to  Enjoy  a  Country  Life  Rationally.  By  Mrs.  Loudo.n,  Author  of  "  Gardening  for 
Ladies,"  ttc.   N'ew  Edition.  Fcp.  8vo.  with  a  Steel  Ilate  and  Wood  Engravings,  7s.  6d.  cloth. 

LOUDON.-SELF-INSTRUCTION  FOR  YOUNG  GARDENERS, 

Foresters,  Bailiffs,  Land  Stewards,  and  Farmers;  in  Arithmetic,  Book-keeptnir,  Geometry, 
Mensuration,  Practical  Triironometry,  Mechanics,  Land-Surveying,  Levelling,  Planning  and 
Mapping,  Architectural  Drawing,  ana  Isometrical  Projection  and  Perspective:  with  Examples 
shewing  their  applicatio4is  to  Horticulture  and  Agricultural  I*ur|X)aes.  By  the  late  J.  C. 
LfMrnoN,  F.L.S.  H.S.  &.c.  With  a  Portrait  of  Mr.  Loudon,  and  a  Memoir  by  Mrs.  Loudon. 
8vo.  with  Wood  Engravings,  ^t.  6d.  cloth. 

LOUDON -AN  ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  GARDENING :  ' 

Presenting,  in  one  systematic  view,  the  History  and  Present  State  of  Gardening  in  all  Coun- 
tries, and  its  Theory  and  Practice  in  Great  Britain:  with  the  Management  of  the  Kitchen 
Garden,  the  Flower  Garden,  Laving-out  Grounds,  &c.  By  J.  C.  Lol'oon,  F.L.S.  &c..  A  New 
Edition,  enlarged  and  improveu.  8vo.  with  nearly  1,000  Engravings  on  Wood,  50s.  cloth. 

LOUDON.-AN  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  OF  TREES  AND  SHRUBS: 

being  the  "Arboretum  et  Fruticctum  Britannirum"  abridged:  containing  the  Hardy  Trees 
and  Shnibs  of  Great  Britain,  Native  and  Foreign,  Scientiflcallv  and  Popularly  Described: 
with  their  Proi>agation.  Culture,  and  Uses  in  the  Arts;  and  witu  Engravings  of  nearlv  all 
the  Species.  Adapted  for  the  nae  of  Nurserymen,  Gardeners,  and  Foresters.  By  J.  C. 
Loudon,  F.L.S.  Sec.   8vo.  with  3,000  Engravings  on  Wood,  dri.  lOs.  cloth. 

A  New  Edition  of  the  Original  Work,  in  8  vols.  8vo.  with  above  400  Octavo  Plates  of  Trees, 
and  upwards  of  2,600  Woo<lcuts,  jerio,  cloth. 

LOUDON.-AN  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  OF  AGRICULTURE: 

Comprising  the  Theory  snd  Practice  of  the  Valuation,  Transfer,  laying-out,  Improvement, 
and  Sianagement  of  Landed  Proi>erty.  and  of  the  Cultivation  and  Kcoiiomy  of  the  Animal  ana 
Vegetable  procluctionsof  Agriculture:  mchidin|i;all  the  latest  In«pru\ements,  a  general  History 
of  Agriculture  in  all  (;«iuntneM,  a  Statistical  View  of  its  present  .<tate,  with  Suggestions  for 
its  future  progress  in  the  British  Isles;  and  Supplement,  bringing  down  the  work  to  the  year 
1844.  By  J.  C.  Lot-DON,  F.L.G.Z.  and  H.S.  Sec.  5th  Edition.  8vo.  with  upwards  of  1,100 
EngraTings  on  Wood,  jti.  10s.  cloth.— The  Supplembnt  tfparately,  5s.  sewed. 

LOUDON.-AN  ENCYCLOPiEDIA  OF  PLANTS: 

Including  all  the  Plants  which  arc  now  found  in,  or  have  been  introduced  fnto.  Great  Britain  { 
giving  their  Natural  History,  accompanied  by  such  descriptions,  engraved  figures,  and 
elementary  details,  as  may  enable  a  beginner,  who  is  a  mere  English  reader,  to  discover  the 
name  of  every  Plant  which  he  may  find  in  tlower,  and  ac<)uire  all  the  information  rpa|tecting 
it  which  is  useful  and  Interesting.  By  J.  C.  Lorooi^,  F.L.S.  &c.  The  Si>ocific  Characters 
by  an  Eminent  Botanist;  the  Drawings  by  J.  D.  C.  Sowerby,  F  L.S.  A  S'ew  Edition  with 
Supplement,  and  a  new  General  Index.  8vo.with  nearly  10,000  Wood  Engravings,  jt 3. 14s. 6d. 
cloth.— The  Supplement,  Beparatelg,  8vo.  I5s.  cloth. 

O 


^i.W  WORKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS 


LOrDO^\-AN  E\rYCLOP.«:DIA  Of  COTTAGE,  FARM,  AND 

VILLA  ARCHITKCTL  RE  and  FURNITVRE  ;  eonuiniiijr  numerous  Deticrn*,  from  the  VilU  I 

to  the  CottAge  tnd  the  Farm,  Inrludinjf  Farm  House*.  Farmeries,  atul  other  a-t-,^  iltoral  I 

BuUdion  sCountry  Inn*.  Pablic  Houm*,  mud  Parochial  Srhool« ;  with  the  requisite  Fittinc»-  I 

np,  Fixtilfnt        raraiture.  and  appropriate  Offices,  Gardeot,  and  Garden  Scenery  :  e«di  , 

IMnMOonnpMiiM  I9  Analytical  and  Critical  Remarka.    By  J.  C  LoODOii,  FX^*c  1 

New  Bdltmi,  edited  by  Mrs.  lAvnon.  tvo.  with  more  thaa  MM  Bagravtaffi  Ml  Wmi,  j 

4^S.  35.  cloth.— The  Hup|>!finent,  wepfrrnfrff,  BXO,  7*.  8d.  MIIML  I 

lOUDON.-HORTUS  BRITANNICUS: 

A  GMalofne  of  all  the  Planto  indirenous  to  or  intro<Iured  into  Britain.  Br  J.  C.  Lori»o?r,  1 

&c.    ad  Edition,  villi •  New  Hltplkment,  prei«red,  nader  the  direction  of  Mr.  . 

LoOBOHt by  W.  B.  BAZTSB.and  revised  by  Gkoroe  Don,  F.L.5^.    8vti.  tla.dd.cMk.  I 

The  SvrPLBMKNT  itparately^  8vo.  2«.  M.  sewed.  | 

T^e  iJiTsa  SuprLKiiti»T#<p«rfl/e/v,  8s.  1 

lOUDON.-HORirS  LTG^^OSIS  LONDINENSIS; 

Or.aCatalogtteof  alltheLknieoiia  Hanta  culthrated  to  tlie  uiiiigtibautbaul<3i  Loadoa.  Ta 
wliMl  are  added,  their  ttraafprfeca  III  Naraeriea.  Af  l.C.LouMir,FJJS.te.  8To.7a.td.4i. 

LOUDON. -THE  SUBURBAN  GARDENER  AND  YTLLA 

COMPANION;  eompriaiDic  the  Choice  of  a  Villa  or  Subarban  Residence,  or  of  a  aitnation  on 
which  to  form  one ;  toe  ArranKcmcnt  and  Fumiahinf^  of  the  Honse ;  and  the  Layin^-oat,  I 
flantinr,  and  reneral  Manaipraiciit  of  the  Garden  and  Grounds ;  the  whole  adapted  for  groonda 
flnMttona pcivn  la  flfty  acrca  and  iqiwarda  in  extent;  intended  for  the  instructi«i  of  fkaoe 
who  know  Httle  of  Oardentof  or  Rninl  AflUn,  and  more  partlcubiriy  for  the  nae  of  ladfcw, 
By  J*  C.  Lot- DON,  F.L.9.  Sir    fro.  with  above  300  Wood  En«travinf»,  iOs.  cloth. 

LO^.-ON  THE  DOMESTICATED  ANIMALS  OF  GREAT  ' 

BRITAIN  t  OOaBVahesdlnf  the  Natural  and  Economical  Hiatory  of  the  Siiecies  and  Brccda:  | 
Ilhiatratiooa  of  ne  Properties  of  iUtcnml  Form ;  and  Obaenrations  on  the  L^rinciples  and  1 
'    Practice  of  Breeding.   By  David  Law,  Baq.  t.KA.'A.  Piofaaaoi  of  ilfricahnra  in  tte  I7nl> 
versity  of  Edlnbur^,  &c. ;  Attdior  of   Bnmnta  of  Ptnctfcal  AfTtenRaiet**  9k,  tfo.  wllb  \ 
EnxravinfB  on  Woml,  cloth. 

lOW.-THE  BREEDS  OF  THE  DOMESTICATED  ANIMALS 

Of  Grant  Britain  Oeacribed.  ftr  David  Low,  Kaq.  F.R.S.E.  Profeaaor of  Africnitare  in  the 
Vnivarrityof  Bdlnbaivh,  ite;  Tbe  Platea  flrom  Drawinga  by  W.  Nicholaon,  RJSwA.  radoced 
from  a  Seriea  of  Oil  PaintlMa,excaited  for  the  Af^ricultoral  MaaawBOf  the  Unlverstey  of  Edin* 
burfh,  by  W.  8bi<4«i,  R.9.A.  S  Tola.  athM  quarto,  with  5«  platea  of  animal*,  benntlAitty  C!ol*d 

alter  Nature,  jt\'i.  IGs,  half-bound  in  hi'toi  to.    i     iu  fnur  Rrpnratc  portion.'*,  aaMIOWOl 
TlieOX.    Atlas  quarto,  with  22  pinli  s,  y  n  ihs,  IhI,  hulf  tt'imnl  in  nu.nxai. 
TTie.SHEKP.    Atlas  quarto,  witii  LM  pintin.  tf,,  u'.^ Cd.  lisiirixiurnl  in  lOOmoeOb 
The  JIORSK.  AUaa  auarto.  with  8  platea,  Mi  3,  half-boDud  in  morocco. 
ThaHOG.  Allna4«ayta»imh5platca»ifl.9B.]i«tfJ|ioaadlBmram 

LOW-ELEMENTS  OF  PRACTICAI  A6RTCTJ1TURE; 

Compr<^  1  n  lin^  the  Caltivation  of  Planta,  the  Haabandry  of  the  I>ome8tlc  AnitnnTs  and  the 
Rconomy  ot  tlie  Farm.  Hy  1>.  Low,  Saq.  F.A.S.E..  Prof,  of  AfricultureiQUntvcratty  of  Bdia- 
huri^h.   3th  Edition,  with  AitetawBtta  and  Addioona,  andanaaahaiynewaat  of  aionf 

Woodcuts.   Svo.  cloth. 

LOW  (PROFESSOR) -ON  LANDED  PROPERTY 

And  the  ECONOMY  of  EJPTATliS;  comprehendinf  the  Relation  of  Tjindlord  and  Tenant, 

and  the  Principles  and  Forms  of  Iz-aHcs  ;  Fann-HuildinjfS,  Eii<  losure.t,  l>rain8.  Embank- 
ment*, and  other  Huiiil  Works;  Minerals;  and  Woods.  Bv  l>Avin  Low.  liaq.  F.R.S.E. 
l»rof('8»or  of  Apfriculture  in  the  Univt  rM*\  <<(  1  l: nburj^h,  «rc. ;  Author  Of  ** Biiaienla  af 
Practical  Agnculturc,"  &c.   ttvo.  with  nunuious  Wuud  Enirravln|^  31a.  cloth. 

MACAULAY.-CRITICAL  AND  HISTORICAL  ESSAYS  Con- 
tributed to  The  EDINBLHOH  REVIEW.  By  the  Right  lloa.  TuoMAa  lUaiMOTOX 

Macaulat.  4lll Edition.   3  vols.  8vo.  3r>s.  cloth. 

MACAU LAY.-L AYS  OF  ANCIENT  ROME. 

By  the  Right  Hon.  Thomas  Babixoton  Macai'l.^t.  9th  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  10a.  fkl.  r!oth. 

MACAULAY.-MR.  MACAULAY'S  LAYS  OF  ANCIENT  ROME. 

A  New  Edition.  With  numerona  lUoatrationL  Original  and  from  the  Antiqne,  drawn  on 
Wood  by  Geor^re  Sr  I  arf,  ji  n.  and  engmvadDy  flamwl  IfmiiBi.  V19.U0.  9la.banfda; 

morocco,        (hcund  by  iiayday.) 

MACKAY  (CHARLES)- THE  SCENERY  AND  POETRY  OF 

THE  ENGLISH  LARES ;  a  Sammer  Ramble.  By  Chabjubs  Mackay,  Esq.  LI.kI).  Author 
of  "  l^irends  of  the  Isles,"  "The  .Salai  i.^ndnne."  "The  Thames  and  ita  Tnllltariaa,'*  iK, 
Svo.  with  beautiful  Wood  iuigravinga  from  Original  Sketches,  lia.  cloth. 
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MACKINTOSH  (SIR  JAMES).-SIR  JAMES  MACKINTOSH'S 

MISCKLI^NKOUS  WORKH;  iocluiling:  bis  Contribution*  to  The  fidinbui^h  Review. 
Edited  by  Robert  Jamks  Mackintosh,  Esq.  3  vols.  8vo.  42*.  cloth. 

MACKINTOSH,  &C.-THE  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND. 

By  Sir  James  Mackintosh;  W.  Waixacb,  Esq.;  and  BoBsax  Bbll,  Esq.  lOvoU.  fcp. 
8vo.  with  Vi^ette  Titles,  ^3.  cloth. 

MACKINTOSH  (SIR  JAMES).-THE  LIFE  OF  SIR  THOMAS 

MORE.  By  the  Rijfht  Hon.  Sir  Jamks  Mackintosh.  Reprinted  from  the  Cabinet  Cyclo- 
po^ia ;  and  intende<l  as  a  Present  Book  or  School  Prixe.  rep.  8vo.  with  Portrait,  &«.  cloth ; 
or  bound  in  vellum  gilt  (old  at^le),  M. 

M*CULLOCH.-A  DICTIONARY,  GEOGRAPHICAL,  STATIS- 

TICAL,  AM)  HISTORICAL,  of  the  various  Countries,  Place*,  and  Principal  Natural  (Objects 
in  the  WORLD.  By  J.  R.  M'Cl  lloch,  Esq.  A  New  Edition.  2  voUi.  8vo.  with  Six  Urge 
Maps,  4r4.  cloth. 

*»•  The  new  Articles  have  been  printed  separately,  as  a  f  upplement  to  the  former  Edition. 
They  comprise  a  full  Account  of  the  Present  State  of  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Oregon  Terri- 
tory,  &c.   8vo.  58.  sewed. 

M'CULLOCH.-A  DICTIONARY,  PRACTICAL,  THEORETI- 

CAI^  AND  HISTORICAL,  OF  COMMERCE  AND  COMMERCIAL  NAVIGATION.  Illus- 
trated with  Maps  and  Plans.  By  J.  R.  M'Citlloch,  Esq.  An  entirely  New  Edition,  corrected 
misrsretl,  and  improved ;  with  a  Supplement.   8vo.  50s.  cloth  ;  or  55s.  half  bound  russia. 

The.  SUPPLKMK.NT  to  the  Editions  published  in  1844  and  184<S,  maybe  had  separately, 
price  4s.  M.  sewed. 

M'CULLOCH  (J.  R.)-AN  ACCOUNT,  DESCRIPTIVE  AND 

STATISTICAL  of  the  BRITl.'iH  EMPIRE  ;  exhibiting  iU  Extent,  Pb\»ical  Capacities,  Popu- 
lation.  Industry,  and  ('ivil  and  Rf  liginus  luRtitutions.  By  J.  R.  .M'C(;i.i.och,  Esq.  3d  Edit, 
corrected,  enlarged,  and  greatly  improved.   2  thick  vols.  8vo.  jn.  2s.  cloth. 

M'CULLOCH.-THE  LITERATURE  OF  POLITICAL  ECO- 

NOM  Y  ;  being  a  Classified  Catalogue  of  the  principal  Works  in  the  different  departments  of 
Political  Economy,  with  Uiatorical,  Critical,  and  Biographical  Notices.  By  J.  R.  M'Culloch, 
Esq.   8vo.  Us.  cloth. 

M'CULLOCH. -A  TREATISE  ON  THE  PRINCIPLES  AND 

PRACTICAL  INFLI  ENCE  of  TAXATION  and  the  FUNDING  SYSTEM.    By  J.  B. 

M'Cl'Lloch,  Esq.  8vo.  15s.  cloth. 

MAITLAND  (DR.  CHARLES).  -  THE  CHURCH  IN  THE 

CATACO.M  B8 :  a  Description  of  the  Primitive  Church  of  Rome.  Illustrated  by  its  Sepulchral 
Remains.  By  Cmarlks  Maiti.and,  M.D.  New  Edition,  corrected.  6vo.  with  numerous 
Wood  Engravings,  14s.  cloth. 

MARCET.-CON^T.RSATIONS  ON  CHEMISTRY; 

In  which  the  Elements  of  that  Science  are  familiarly  Explained  and  Illustrated  by  Experiments. 
By  Mrs.  Mabcbt.   New  Edition,  enlarged  and  improred.  2  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  14a.  cloth. 

MARCET.-CONVERSATIONS  ON  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY; 

In  which  the  Elements  of  that  Science  are  familiarly  explainetl.  liy  Mrs.  Mabcbt.  New 
Edition,  enlarged  and  corrected.  Fcti.  8vo.  with  33  Plates,  lOs.  6d.  cloth. 

MARCET.-CONVERSATIONS  ON  POLITICAL  ECONOMY; 

In  which  the  Elements  of  that  Science  arc  familiarly  explained.  By  Mrs.  Mabcbt.  New 
Edition  revised  and  enlarged.   Fcp.  8vo.  7s.  6d.  cloth. 

MARCET.-CONVERSATIONS  ON  VEGETABLE  PHYSIO- 

LOGY;  comprehending  the  Elements  of  Botany,  with  their  aoplication  to  Agriculture. 
By  Mrs.  Marckt.   New  Edition.   Fcp.  8vo.  with  4  Plates,  9s.  cloth. 

MARCET.-C0N\T:RSATI0NS  on  land  and  WATER. 

By  Mrs.  Marcbt.  New  Etlitioo,  revised  and  corrected.  Fcp.  8tOw  with  coloured  Map, 
shewing  the  comparative  altitude  of  Mountains,  58.  6d.  cloth. 

MARGARET  PERCIVAL. 

By  the  Author  of  "  Amy  Herbert."  "  Oertmde,"  and  "  Laneton  Parsonage."  Rdite<l  by  the 
Rev.  W.  Skwbll.  B.D.  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford.  New  Edition.  3  vols, 
fcp.  8vo.  13s.  cloth. 


20  NEW  WORKS  AND  NBW  XDITIOKS 


MARKYAT.-BORNEO  AND  THE  INDIAN  ARCHIPELAGO. 

v.:  Fk<>\ci>S.  M  arryat,  late  Midshinmsn  W  M  >  Snuj -ir  us.-.  Hnlilv  illtistrat^^d  with 
oumerooi  UthOfngbic  Ih»wii>ci  and  engraving*  ou  Wood,  (mm  Origiiwl  Sketdus  bj  lb*. 

MARRYAT  (CAPT.)-MASTERMAN  READY; 

Or,  tlip  W  reck  of  lUe  I'acifir.    Written  for  Yoanr  People.    By  CapUin  F.  MaKetat,  CB. 
AtttiMTof  "Itlcr8«pte^"*c  «  f  eU.  fc^  tvo.  frttb  WMd  bgimTfaBC«»  Ilk  M.  dPtkw 

MARRTAT.-THE  MISSION ; 

( )r.  SrPTirK  in  AfHra.   Written  for  Young  People.   Bjr  Captain  F.  llAB*rA*«  CJL  AaAflr  flf  | 

*'  Tlie  :kulers  lo  Canada,"  9ic.  S  voU.  fcp.  8vo.  I9t.  dotb.  \ 


MAUNDER. -THE  TREASURY  OF  KNOVLEDCE. 

And  LIBRARY  of  RRFERP.NCK:  io  Two  Parta.    New  iulition,  liiorougUly  rerised 
eol«r|{tMl.    Fcp.  8vo.  10a.  cloth  -,  l>oitlld  In  RMB*  ISi. 

\*  The  principal  cootcuu  oi  lb«  pmoit  new  ud  thonmirhly  reriaed  efitioo  of  **  TW 
TmevMry  or  Knowledge  are— b  new  and  enlaivcd  Bogtisb  Dkttooaiy.  wtth aQranmar,  Vertttl 
INaUnctloni,aad BxercisM;  anew  Univeraal Gaietteer ;  acompemUoaa Cbaaicaf  Diciionan-^ 
n  Analvaia  of  Uialory  mMI  Cbrpnolqg)' ;  a  Dtetionary  of  law  Temu  i  o  new  Syaopaii  of  t&e 
 PMn«0|  lad  WlouaMTibiiltf  AddoB^ 


MAUNDEIL-THE  SCIENTIFIC  ft  IITERAKT  TREASURY; 

A  new  and  popular  Encyclopa  din  of  Science  HldtbieBdlfll-Lelties ;  including  all  Branches  of 
Science,  and  every  Subject  conntH  tiul  with  Literature  and  Art.  Then  hole  wntt#Ti  in  m  familiar 
atyle,  aaapted  to  tlu'  comprclu  nsi. j:i  i  f  all  peraoiis  ilrsirous  of  acquiriiiic  inforniatmn  on  t'st 
•ubjoctw  comprised  iu  the  work,  miid  alao  adapted  for  a  Manual  of  convenient  Refercace  to  tttc 
more  iiiotnieuML  By  Samobl  Mavmoba.  Ifow  Bditioii.  Wtf,  tve.  Iti.  dothj  bond  im 
roan, \2s. 

MAUNDER -THE  BTOHR APHICAL  TREASURY: 

ConMNiiiii;  ot  Ah'moira,  Sketches,  and  brief  Notices  of  al»ovp  12,000  Eminent  i'trsons  of  ail  Age. 
and  Natuins,  from  the  Karlieat  Perio<l  of  Historj-;  forming  b  new  and  complete  I>ictionarT 
of  Univeraal  Bioj^ph]f.    By  Samobl  MAUNOBa.  New jIditioB,_reYiaed  ttoougbowyaMq 


containing  a  coj^ooi 8ii|VlCdMBt,  bcwiglit  dowB  to  Dwonbov  ISH.  Wc^H^»  Mto.dolh{ 
booiMliiirooaf  ISa. 

MAUNDER -THE  TREASURY  OF  HISTORY ; 

Compriaing  a  General  Introductory  Outline  of  Unlvcml  HMmr,  Ancient  and  Modem,  and  a 
Berlee  of  aeparate  UUtmUa  of  every  principal  Natkm  ttat  osblat  tMr  Riao»  ffrogreaa,  and 

Pretwnt  Cooditlooy  tbe  Moral  and  social  Character  of  their  respective  Inhabitants,  their 
Religion,  Mannen,  and  Cuatoms,  &c.  By  S*iiUBt  Haitnpbb.  I^ew  Edition*  Fcp.  8h>.  loa. 
clotfi}  Mvnd  Jn  iMit»  111* 

MAUNDER -THE  TREASURY  OF  NATURAL  HISTORY; 

Or,  a  Popular  Dictionary  of  Animated  Nature:  in  wliirli  the  Zoological  Cbaractfri-th  ^  that 
ritstinguiBli  the  dilTerent  ClniuseH,  Genera,  ami  Sincies  wril  l>c  found,  combined  wiih  a  variety 
of  iiiirn  -tinj;  Infonniititni  iUuBtr.itil'e  of  the  Habita,  In^hnns,  aud  (Jencral  Kconomy  of  tUe 
Animal  Kmu'dom.  Ky  Samtki.  Maunobb.  Fcp.  8vo.  uutform  with  Mr.  Maunder';  otbar 
Four  Trensnries,  nn<i  embellished  With  Klgllt  Httttdnd  aeCimtO  Bl|gTmvin{?8  on  Wrxx),  de- 
aigned  expressly  fur  this  work.  [/n  l/te  Aulnutit. 

%*  Mr.  Maunder  has  also  in  a  state  of  considerable  forwardnesa  "  The  Treasury  of  (hbo- 
fnpliTf flie  linrtiettlBn  of  whieii  will  Im  aliortly  1 


MEMOIRS  OF  THE  GEOLOGICAL  SURVEY  OF  GREAT 

BRITAIN,  and  of  the  Museum  of  Econmnir  Cu-iilij^'-y  iti  Liiihlmi.  I'liMi-hril  iiy  order  of  the 
Lorda  Commiasionera  of  Her  Majesty's  Treasury.  Kuyal  8vo.  with  VVoo«icuts  and  9  Urge 
Plataa  (Mven  colovKdJt  111*  dotb. 

MICIIKLET  (J.)-PIUESTS,  WOMEN,  AND  FAMILIES. 

By  .1  Mi(  Hhi.i  T.  J  [  iiiisljir, 'I  troiii  tlir  Vrr  nih  (Third  Kditmn,  which  contains  Micbe1et*a 
Preface,  in  rei>ly  to  the  attacks  of  the  Jesuiu>),  with  the  Author's  approbation,  by  C  Cocna^ 
B.L.  NowJBditioni.  Poit         clotli  t  l«tt0.  la.  4d.  oewod. 


MARRYAT. -THE  PRIVATEER'S-MAN  ONE  HUNDRED  i 

Y  E^VRS  AGO.  By  Obtain  F.  Harevat,  C.B.  Anthor  of  ** Maatmnaa  Ready,"  Ac  2  rola.  | 
fl!p.8«0b  m.«lotk.  I 

MARRYAT.-THE  SETTLERS  IN  CANADA.  ! 

Written  for  Yonnc  I'jf.ple.  Uy  Ciiplain  F  Mabbyat,  C.B.  Autlior  of  "T'  -  Fr;  :it  ,  r  -man  I 
One  Hundred  Years  Ago,"  Ac.   New  Edition.   Fcp.  8to.  with  2  iUustratians,  7s.  6d.  cbKh.  ' 
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MICIIELET  (JJ-THE  PEOPLE. 

»' M.  MicHBUT.  Membar  ti  Um  lostitute  of  fkm,  9m,  TnaaHMmL  villi  the  approtMii ion 
die  AqUmt,  by  C  OocKs,  &L.  Nev  Bditkm.  Foet  ««e.  fe.  cldiii;leMO.  le.  M;  icwed. 
%*  Mr.  Oodw'tMiQionMHt  trHn^inttonsof  Michelet'8  "  Triestt,  Women, end nunOieit" and 

**The  rt-ople,"  in  one  vol.  l6mo.  3«.  M.  cloth. 

MICIIELET   AND    QUINET.-THE  JESUITS,  BY  MM. 

MICHELbiT  and  UUINBT.  Translated  from  the  Serenth  Edition,  with  the  approbation  of 
9* ^fSH^^* &U»Aiilhor of  ** JlonlMiu,  ite  WiaM, and tte  Ctaral C^try.*' 
new  Bdition.  loiiiOi  Is.  od.  leweoL 

*•*  Mr.  Cocks'sAnlhori<tf-<1Trnn!>ila!i  I  >  rM\T  MichelcCeBdQnlliet*e*'TlM  Jcmiiliu"eBd 
M.  Quinet'i  "Christianity,"  in  t>ne  vol.  l6mo.  -is.  clorh. 

MILES  (WILLIAM).-TH£  HORSE'S  FOOT,  AND  HOW  TO 

KBBP  IT  90UN1X  By  WiuiAW  HUbxa,  Esq.  New  Edition,  with  an  Appendix  on  Shoeing 
fn  frenera),  and  Hunters  in  t>artieiiier.  Imperial  8vo.  with  lUiulntioaa,9s,  doth,— Tbe  Ap- 
pendix separately,  price  2s.  6d. 

Four  CnfiXa  or  Models  of  .Shoes  may  lie  hid,  diopfaiyill|^  the  diftteBt  MndO  of  Otift^tt^^ 
price  38.  each ;  or  10s.  Gd.  the  Set 

No.  1,  Shod  fbr  Oenerel  Vtarposes.       I      No.  S,  Shod  witli  Leather. 

2,  .Hhod  for  Iluntinjf.  1  4,  Foot  prepared  for  8hoein||f. 

MILNER  (REVV.  J.  &  I.)-T11E  HISTORY  OF  THE  CHURCH 

of  CHRIST.  By  the  Rev.  Joseph  Milxkr,  A.M.  With  .Sdditions  and  Corrections  by  the 
late  Re?.  Isaac  MiLltsa,  DA).  r.K.S.  A  New  Edition,  revised  and oorrrcted  tbroughout, 
by  the  Eev.  T.  Oramtmam,  B.D.  Rector  of  Bcamber,  and  fihapiain  to  the  lord  BJabop  or 
Klldara.  4  fola.  8fo.  ckitb.  ^ 

A  Continuation  of  the  ahftre. 

THE  HISTORY  of  the  CHURCH  of  CilRI.ST,  from  the  Diet  of  Ansroburp.  1530,  to  tbe 
F.isthteenth  Centnry;  orijtinally  dtsiiirned  ns  a  Continuation  of  MiIim  r's  "  History  Of  the 
Church  of  Christ."  By  the  Uev.  Hknhv  2jrrKnBlMO,  DJ>.  Svols.  ttvo.  96a.  doth. 

MIRACLES  OF  OUR  SAVIOUR. 

Proftitely  Hluminated  on  every  pajje  with  elaborate  Borderinirs  of  original  nnd  appropriate 
deailfn,  roinpo»«i  from  the  works  of  the  Old  llhirninator'*.  .Square  f(  p.  f-\ n  rnforni  in  siie 
with  "  *l"he  .Sermon  on  the  Mount,"  and  "  i'arabka  of  Our  Lordi"  iix  a  bii.diii(f  of  novel 
character,  designed  and  modelled  expressly  for  this  work.  [In  the  A^mm* 

MOHAN  LAL.-LIFE  OF  THE  AMIR  DOST  MOHAMMED 

KHAN,  olCABUL:  with  bis  PoUtical  FroceediQfs  ttiwarda  the  Badidh  JUnaian,  and 
Fereian  Chyremraenti,  Indodinf  the  Yictory  and  Dlsaiten  of  the  Brftldi  Amy  »  Al|^ianiitan. 

By  MoHAL  Lai.,  Baq.  Knight  of  tbs  Persian  Order  of  the  Lion  and  Sun;  latcfyatladMd  to 
the  Mission  in  KabaL  tTOla.  8to.  with  numeroas  i^irtraits,  SOs.  doth. 

MONTAUBAN-A  YEAR  AND  A  DAY  IN  THE  EAST; 

Or,  WaadRisga  over  land  and  Sea.  By  Mia.  Buor  MoifTAinuir.  float  ferob  7a.  doth. 

MONTGOMERY'S  (JAMES)  POETICAL  WORKS. 

Nj-w  and  only  C<»mph"te  E<ntion.  With  some  adtlitional  Poems,  an  l  AntnbioKmphical 
i*reface«.  Collected  and  Kdited  bv  Mr.  a<oxtoombrt.  4  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  with  i^rtrait,  and 
Seven  other  Platea,  90s.  cloth  i  or  bowid  in  hkkocco,  86a. 

MOORE'S  POETICAL  WORKS; 

Containins  the  Author's  recent  Introdoctkm  andKotM.  Complete  in  one  volume,  an i form 
with  Lord  BvTon*f  and  Bouthey's  Poems.  Sro.  with  a  New  Portrait,  by  Geoire  Richmond, 
end  a  View  of  the  RiiU  rue  of  the  Poet,  21s.  cloth  ;  or        bound  in  morocco, 1)y  Hnyday. 

Also,  an  Edition  in  10  vola.  fcp.  8v(X  with  Portrait,  and  19  Plates,  ^"2.  10a.  doth; 
boond  in  morocco,  ^4. 10s. 

MOORE'S  LALLA  ROOKH  :  AT^  ORIENTAL  ROMANCE. 

New  Edition.  8vo.  illustrntcd  with  13  Enffravinrs  finished  in  the  ht^ieat  a^le  of  the 
Art,  3ls.  cloth ;  morocco,        or,  with  India  Proof  Plates,  42s.  cloth. 

MOORE'S  LALLA  ROOKH  :  AN  ORIENTAL  ROMANCE. 

New  Bdition.  Pep.  avo.  witii  Poor  EnfimTioca,  firom  Fhiatiaii  liy  WestatI,  lOa.  M.  doth  $ 

or,  hound  in  mOTOCco,  W^. 

MOORF/S  IRISH  MELODIES. 

Illu.<«tnited  bv  I).  MACtiSK,  Ii.A.  Imp. 8vo.  With  ISl  Desi/fns enrravcd  on  Steel,  .^3. 3a.  bds.  i 
or  jr4.  I4rt.  )^d.  bound  in  morocco,  by  Hayday.  Piroof  Impraiswna  (only  900  coptes  priMted, 
Of  which  n  few  remain),  ^  6s  boerde. 
«»•  India  Proofs  befbre  Letters  of  the  101  Besifna,  on  Qnarter  Cokmbier,  in  BMilnllofenly 

35  ropics  printptl,  of  «hirh  a  few  remain),  j*3I.  lOs. 

India  Proofs  before  i<etters  of  the  51  Laree  Dcsi^n^,  on  Quarter  Colombter,  in  Portfolio 
(only  as  oopiea  printed,  of  which  a  ftw  ranain)^  ^10. 18s. 
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KOORB'S  IRISH  MELODIES. 

Kew  Editton. 
morooDO,  114.  6d. 


MORAL  OF  FLOWERS  (THE). 

3d  Edition.  Royal  9ro.  with  94  beBOtifoliy-coloiired  Eagnmngt^  £}.  lOt.  Italf-boaod- 

MOSlJrV.   THE  MECHANICAL  PKTXrTPLES  OE  EWT- 

N  KKKLNU  AND  AHCIIITRCTI'RK     fiv  the  Ilrv.  H   M  m  L»  v,  M.  \.  F  K.S  Prafenorol 
N  '  irmi  Philoaopby  and  AstronotMv  in  Kini;';  CnWfzc,  I  <  n  i  a;  bikI  Vutlior  of 
of  IVactiraJ  Mechanic*,"  fcc.    *<'     w  ith  >VtKnlcut»  a/i<i  Diagrams,  24«.  cloth. 

MOSELEV.-ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  PRACTICAL  MECHANICS. 

By  the  R«t.  H.  MoincLBY.  M.A.,  Profnaor  of  Natanl  PbikMopbj  and  Astroooniy  ia  fhm't 
Pnllece,  ixmdon :  l>einc  the  Pirat  Volome  of  the  lIlMtlMions  of  Science  by  thclMtaMmaf 
Kins'*  OoOcge.  McwBdttimk  Vi:».Bf«.«llhaaMraaa  Waodeirta,ai.el«k. 


MOSHEIM'S  ECCLESIASTICAL  HISTORY, 

Aociciit  and  Motlem.  Tranatated,  iritli  oopio«a NotM,  by  James  MtrsDOCK*  ILD. 
with  AdditkMM.  bv  Hkkrv  SoAMn»ll.A.BaeiOrof  ttaplelbrd-Taimey.EaMt.  New 
mriaed,  and  oootiancd  to  the  proMst  time.  4  volB.8vo.48kcloth. 


VURRAT.-ENCTCLOPJIDU  09  OEOORAPHT; 

Comprisinra  complete  Deacription  of  the  Baiill:  exliibitinj^  it*  Rebtion  to  tlie  tli^rriiTy 
Bodiea,  it«  Phycical  Structure,  the  Nataral  HMory  of  each  Coontrf,  and  the  !nilu!>tr>  .  Com 
nerce,  Poiitiral  liiiititiitiMti»,  nn«l  Ci\  1  ami  Social  ^tate  of  all  Natiuus.    Hy  llroH  Ml  rkjvv, 
F.R.S.E. :  a».<iigte«l  bv  other  Wnters  ui  ctaineucc.   New  Bditioo.  tiro,  with     Mapa,  and  b&> 
«wdi  Of       Other  Woodcnli,  ^  doth. 

MY  YOUilii  UL  COMPANIONS. 

By  the  Amhor  of  "My  acfcool-hoy  Huf^"  UMkuMi 


x\ECKER  DE  SAUSSURE.-PROGRESSIVE  EDUCATION ; 

Or,  Considoratioin  on  the  ("ounw  of  Life.  Translat^^l  and  abrid»«J  from  the  Fn 
Madame  Nkckjui       SAi>srKK,  by  Mi»s  IIoLUA.M).    3  vols.  frp.  hvo.  19a.  6d.  cloth. 

:-<panitely,  Vols.  I.  aod  II,  12ji. ;  Vol.  III.  7».  fnL 

NEWELL  (REV.  R.  II.)-T11E  ZOOLOGY  OF  THE  ENGLISH 

POETS,  corrected  br  the  Wntinra  of  Mwiern  Naturalists.  Bv  the  Rev.  R.  U.  Nawaio., 
Bcelorof  LfttteHonMotf.  eep.a«o.irtlkEngrafii«oo«  Wood^«i.<iLr' 


NICOLAS.-THE  CHRONOLOGY  OF  HISTORY. 

ContainiufT  TaV>lcfi,  Calculatioiu,  aodStateni,  m  lisii.  usable  for  :i> c  rtaininr  th^  Pati'i  of 
Uiatoncal  Events,  and  of  Public  and  FnvAie  Docuiueuts,  from  tUc  Earticat  renod  to  the 
PkfoaitTliiw.  By  Mr  HAftBU  NI0OI.A0,  K.Clf.O.  Seoond  BdiUott.  ftep.  ttOb  ••.  doth. 


MOORE. -THE  HT^^TORY  OF  IRET.\>'T>, 

From  the  Earliest  ktiun  of  that  Realm  down  to  its  Uut  Chief.   By  TnOHaa  MOOBB.  Rao. 
4f«ia.ft».«vou,withViK«ettoTlliHbM^cMh.  — ^  | 

MOORE.-THE  POWER  OF  THE  SOUL  OVER  THE  BODY, 

Comiili>rr(l  in  rolation  to  Health  and  Morala.    By  (fKoHOR  .Mo<irk,  .M.I).  Mfmber  ifttw 

Royal  ('oIk-,je  of  l'h>»tritns,  London  &.c.    New  Eihliou.  Post  svo.      6*1.  clotk. 

M00RE.-T1IE  USE  OF  THE  BODY  IN  RELATION  TO  THE 

MIMO.   By  GaoMA  Jioone,  M.D.  Mombtc  of  tho  Royal  Colkfoof  Plvwten^ 
fcc  tfflW  RdMoB.  I^BOk  8vo.  9b«  <tolh(i 


OWEN. -LECTURES  ON  THE  COMPARATIVE  ANATOMY 

and  PHYSIOUXiV  of  thf  I^^  KlU  KHRATK  .NM.M.XlJrl,  delivered  »i  the  Hc.yal  Colkfe 
of  burireona  in  184S.   Hy  Rich  4 <  >m  kn,  K.K..S.  Huutenan  ProfeMor  to  the  CoUcse. 
Notes  uken  by  William  White  Cooprr,  .M.K,('.S.  and  rerised  by  Professor  Olli*. 
OhMMiy  and  ladn.  gyo.  trtlh  nearly  l«0  IRaetiatloiie  oa  Wood,  14a.  ctoth. 


OWEN.-LECTURES  ON  THE  COHPARATIVB  ANATOMT 

and  PHY^'IOLOGY  of  the  VF.RTEBRATR  ANIMALS,  delivered  at  the  Royal  Polleire  of 
Htureons  in  im4  and  itH6.  By  Richard  Owbn,  P.R.S.  Huutenan  Profcsaor  to  the  Cotkn. 
loSvoli.  Vol  I. ivo. frith  DttBeraMWoodnit%  140.  cloth. 
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PARABLES  OF  OUR  LORD  (ILLUMINATED). 

PARABLES  of  OUR  LORD,  richly  illuminated,  with  appropriate  Bnnlers,  printed  iu 
Colours  and  in  Black  and  Gold ;  with  a  Desif^  from  one  of  the  early  German  Kn^ravera. 
Square  fcp.  8vo.  uniform  in  size  with  the  "  Sermon  on  the  Mount,"  ais.  in  a  massive  carved 
bimlin^^  in  the  style  of  the  beg^ianing  of  the  isixtecnth  Century  ;  or  30s.  bound  iu  morocco 
in  the  Missal  style,  by  Hayday. 

PARKES.-DOMESTIC  DUTIES ; 

Or,  Instructions  to  Youn?  Married  Ladies  on  the  Manajrementof  their  Honieholds,  and  the 
Regulation  of  their  Conduct  in  the  various  Relations  and  Duties  of  Married  Life.  By  Mrs. 
W.  rAKKsa.   5tb  Edition.   Fcp.  8vo.  9s.  cloth. 

PARNELL.-A  TREATISE  ON  ROADS, 

Wherein  the  Principles  on  which  Roadt  should  be  made  are  explninetl  and  illnstrated  by  the 
Plans,  Specificntions,  and  Contracts,  made  use  of  by  Thomas  Tflfoni,  Esq.  on  the  Hulyhead 
Rund.  liy  the  Ki)(ht  lion.  Sir  Hknry  Parnkll,  Bart.  2d  Edition,  greatly  enlarged.  8vo. 
with  9  large  Plates,  uIm.  cloth. 

PATON  (A.  A.)-SERVIA,  THE  YOUNGEST  MEMBER  OF  THE 

EUROPEAN  FAMILY  ;  or,  a  Residence  in  Uelffrade,  and  Travels  through  the  Highlands  ami 
Woodlands  of  the  interior,  during  the  years  I843andl844.  By  Andrew  Archibald  Patun, 
Esq.   lost  8vo.  with  Portrait  and  Plate,  12a.  cloth. 

PATON  (A.  A.)-TIIE  MODERN  SYRIANS ; 

Or,  Native  Society  in  Damascus,  Aleppo,  and  the  Mountains  of  the  Druses.  Post  8vo. 
10s.  6d.  cloth. 

PEARSON-PRAYERS  FOR  FAMILIES : 

Consisting  of  a  short  but  comprehensive  Form  for  the  Morniag  and  Evening  of  every  Day  in 
the  Week.  Collected  by  the  late  Edward  Pkarbo.n,  D.D.  With  a  Biographical  Memoir  of 
the  Author.  New  Edition.   18mo.  2s.  Cd.  cloth. 

PEARSON.-AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  PRACTICAL  ASTRO- 

NO.MY.  By  the  Rer.  W.  Pearson,  LLD,  F.R.S.,  &c.,  Rector  of  South  Killworth, 
Leicestershire,  and  Treasurer  to  the  Astronomical  Society  of  Londou.  2  vols.  4to<  with 
Plates,  JtT.  7s.  boards. 

PEREIRA.-A  TREATISE  ON  FOOD  AND  DIET: 

With  Observations  on  the  Dietetical  Regimen  suited  for  Disordered  States  of  the  Digestive 
Organs;  and  an  Account  of  the  Dietaries  of  some  of  the  principol  Metroixilitan  and  other 
Kstablishuients  for  Pau|)ers,  Lunatics,  Criminals,  (Children,  the  Sick,  &c.  By  Jon.  Pkrbira, 
M.D.  F.R.S.  &  LS.  Author  of  "  Elements  of  Materia  Medica."  8vo.  16s.  cloth. 

PERICLES. 

A  Tale  of  Athens  In  the  83d  Olympiad.  By  the  Author  of  '« A  Brief  Sketch  of  Greek 
IMiilosophy."  3  vols,  post  8vo.  18s.  cloth. 

PESCIIEL  (C.  F.)-ELEMENTS  OF  PHYSICS. 

By  C.  F.  Pbschkl,  Principal  of  the  Royal  Military  College,  Dresden.  Translated  from  the 
German,  with  Notes,  by  E.  Wkst.   3  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  with  Diagrams  and  Woo<lcuts,  2l8.  cloth. 

(  Part  I.  n»e  Physics  of  Ponderable  Ikwlies,    Fcp.  8vo.  7s.  6d.  cloth. 
Separately  |  Part  2.  Imponderable  Bo«lies  {Light,  Heat,  Magnetism,  Electricity,  and  Electro- 

^  Dynamics;.   2  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  13s.  Cd.  cloth. 

PniLLIPS.-FIGURES    AND    DESCRIPTIONS   OF  THE 

PAL/EOZOIC  FOSSILS  of  CORNWALL,  DEVON,  and  WKiH"  SOMERSET;  obser\ed  in 
the  course  of  the  Ordnance  tioological  Survey  of  that  District.  By  John  Phillifs,  F.R.S. 
F.G.S.  Sic.  Publishnl  by  Order  of  the  I^ords  Coinmissiouem  u(  U.M.  Treasury.  8vo.  with 
60  Plates,  comprising  very  numerous  figures,  98-  cloth.  ^  • 

PIIILLIPS.-A  GUIDE  TO  GEOLOGY. 

By  John  Phillips,  F.R.S.U.S.,  itc.  Fcp.  8vo.  with  Plates,  Cs.  cloth. 

PIIILLIPS.-A  TREATISE  ON  GEOLOGY. 

By  John  Phillips,  F.R.!».b.S.,  &c.  2  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  with  Vignette  Titles  and  Woodcuts, 
I  a*,  cloth. 


24  NEW  WORKS  AND  NEW  SDITIONB 


i 


PITMAN  (REV.  J.  R.)-A  COURSE  OF  SERMONS  | 

On  "i-m.- itf  the  chief  Sti'-i'-rts  in  the  Book  of  Psalms ;  rontaininff  Tlire-  nr  ;i.i>r»>  for  r»fh  I>a> 
of  tne  M<inth :  abriii^ed  from  Emiocat  Divioes  oi  the  Kstablisbed  i  hiircti.   lir  the  iter.  J.  K.  , 
PiTMAW,  AM.  Powftic Ctog^ to  Bgtoyal  Highofw  the Dachwi of  ggat.  0roi,Mi.d.  I 


} 


!  PLlfNKETT.-THE  PAST  AND  FUTURE  OF  THE  BRITISH 

i  N'AVY.  Hy  ("ai«taiii  thi>  Hun.  F  I'l  ujiKBTT,  R,N'.  ■^■'mi  I  Flit  inn  .  cormrteri  and  enlarged; 
1  w  ith  Notes,  and  uew  lofornuitWu  communicated  by  Mveral  Officer*  of  Oiltuictkn.  PoU  8to. 
I  ai.6d.clotil. 

PLYMLEY  (PETER) -LETTERS  ON  THE  SUBJECT  OF  THE  i 

CATMOUCS  TO  MY  JlROTilKE  ABRAHAM,  WHO  UV£S  IN  TUB  OOUNntT.  Br  r 
]        Pbtsu  Plvmlbt.  Sin  Edition.  Foot  tfo.  Tt.  doth.  I 

;  POETS^  PLEASAUNCE  (THE) ;  ! 

I         Or,  (ianl.  ti  of  all  Sorts  of  TUasaiit  Mx^t-rs,  Mliicli  Our  Pleasant  T <       have  in  past  lim*-  for 

Putiine  pUuited :  with  the  hglit  ordeniiz  of  them.   By  Korn  Wakwics*  Sqiuue  crown  i 
I       Sfo.wit]in«aiccoMllliiicratiPMMgttvcdott  Wood.  fuOcMtr^  ' 

POISSON  (S.  D.)-4  TREATISE  ON  MECHANICS.  ' 

By  S.  D.  Poison.  'Id  Edition.  Translatoi  fro- i  i  French,  and  ill  l^tr  it -  il  "  ith  Kxplanatorr  ' 
NotwJ:^toe  Rev.  H&nry  li.  Hahtk,  Ijite  Ftilow  of  Trinity  College,  l>ublm.  3  vols,Sfo.  , 

POPE  (ALEXANDER).- THE  WORKS  OF  ALEXANDER POPR  ' 

Editod  bv  Thomas  Roocob,  Biq.  Willi  the  Author's  Uft.  A  New  BdMoB.  9vils.«a«, 
tti.  4«.  dotb. 

PORTER.- A  TREATISE  ON  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  SILK. 

By  G.  R.  PoRTBR.Ks<).  F.R.S.  .Author  of  •>  The  lYOfrreio Oftho  Notkll,**  te.  f^9ro.«itfe 

ViSTBette  Title,  and  39  Enifra%-ii»g»  on  Wood,  6a.  cloth. 

PORTER.-A  TREATISE  ON  THE  MANUFACTURES  OF  ' 

PURC&UAIN  AND  GLAijJs-  By  G.  R.  Pobtkb,  Ewj.  ¥,H,6.  tcp.  8to.  with  VifnetU Title  ' 
■od  90  WoodeotOi  te*  doth.  | 

PORTLOCK.-REPORT  ON  THE  GEOLOGY  OF  THE  COUNTT  I 

of  LONDONDERRY,  and  of  ftrte  of  Tjrrooo  and  Fermanaxfa,  eiamtned  and  denrnt^at  untVr  i 
the  Aothority  of  the  Matter-Ocnend  and  Board  of  Ordnanoe.  By  J.  E.  Poktlock,  F.iLi. 
&c.   tvo.  with  IS  I'l  itps,  248.  cloth.  j 

POWELL.-TUE  HISTORY  OF  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY,  I 

Frooi  the  Bariiest  Period*  to  the  Preaent  Time.  By  Badbm  PdwilIj,  M.A..8ovilian  Praftaar  [ 
oTMalhematicaiiitheUnimeityorOiM.  P(ep.$«o.11||«eltoTlfle,€o.  doCh.  | 

PYCROFT  (REV,  J.)-A  COURSE  OF  ENGLISH  READING,  , 

adapted  to  eterj'  Taste  and  Capacit)  :  with  AticrilotM  of  Men  of  Letter*.    Bv  the  Rrf. 
jAMsa  Pvcaorr,.  B.A.  Editor  of  "  Virgil,  with  MamnAl  Refarencce'*;  Aathor'of  "Latia  ' 
Oranmar  Fractire,**  and  **  OnA  Gnnmar  Practice."^  Plep.  Bfo.  de.  6d.  elotk.  , 

QUARTERLY  JOURNAL  OF  THE  GEOLOGICAL  SOCIETY  I 

of  Li<)NIX)N.  Kdited  by  David  Thomas  .Ansthp,  M.A  F.K  S  W-Wow  .f  Jes-.m  CoUr-^^,  , 
Cambridge;  Profewor  of  Geolory  in  Rine's  CoU^e,  London ;  Vice-£>ecn!tary  of  the  Geolo^  i 
f  kal  SocMty.  8ve.  4o.  eadi  nomoer,  eeweo.  | 

QUTNET.-CHRI8TIANITY  IN  ITS  VARIOUS  ASPECTS, 

From  the  Hirrli  nf  Hirist  to  the  French  Revolntion.    Ry  E.  Qi  inkt,  of  the  Collegre  of  fkl 
Tranalated,  «itli  the  Autlior'K  approbntiou,  by  C.  Cocks,  U.L.    iGruo.  2a.  aewed. 

RANRE'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  REFORMATION. 

Translated  by  Sa  ra  n  AvsTttt,  TnuMlator  of  Ranke*!  *■  flUstory  of  the  Fopeo."  ▼Ol^  L  and  U. 

8V0.  aot.,  Vol.  in.  IS".,  cloth. 

READER  (THOMAS).-TIME  TABLES 

On  a  New  and  fcimplilied  Plan  ;  to  fuoilitate  the  Operation  of  Discounting  BiUa,  and  the 
fSlikttlation  of  Interest  on  Banking  and  Current  Acroants,  ^c. :  shewinjr,  witmoct  caixc- 
LATION.  the  Number  of  Days  froo*  every  Day  in  the  Year  to  anv  other  Uar,  tar  aar  period 
not  exoeedinf  Stt  Days.  By  Thomas  R  ba  osa.  Post  8«o.  14s.  doth  i  or  17a.  calf  lettmd. 

REGISTR  AR-GENERAL.-THE  SEVENTH  ANNUAL  REPORT 

of  the  RKG18TRAK.GKNERAL  of  BIRTHS^  DBATH8»  and  MARRIAQBS^  in  BNGLAKU, 

8vo.  5».  cluth.— Alao. 

Firat  Report  ( im),  8vo.  9».  I  Third  Report  (1MI}»  two.  4s.  I  ff ftli  Report  (184S),  Svo.  fia. 
Second  Report  (1M&  Bvo.  4s.  |  Ponrih  R^ort  {lM%h  8to.  4s.  J  Sktk  RepMt  (ISMW  t*tt»«B. 


d  by  Google 


REECB.-THB  MEDICAL  GUIDE, 

for  the  ase  of  tht  dergy ,  H«ula  of  rwailiei,  SenUurico,  nd  luior  FMctitiooon  In  Modi* 
dne ;  comprisinr  ft  coniplcto  Mod«rn  tKoMnuitanr,  tad  a  FtweOai  TrmUat  on  the  DlMin. 

r)i>;!niiL'  Svntpt'jii:^,  rriuse!*,  Prevention,  Cure  and  Pallia tioD,  of  the  DiMOWt  IncUcnl  tO  thO 

Iluuiati  ktmnt.    i>y  li.  Rkkck,  M.D.    16lh  KditioQ.   8vo.  12s.  boards. 

MID  (DRJ-ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  THE  PRINCIPLES^  AND 

P&ACTICK  of  WARMING  and  VENTILATING,  with  Preliminary  Keniarka  on  tlcalUi  and 
LHVtboTLife.  ByO.B*BntOtoM.D.r,EAB.  •ffO.withJNagfwaottiid  Wooiicttli»l«iLClotb. 

REPTON.-THE  lANDSCAPE  GARDENING  &  LANDSCAPE 

AIK'HITECTURB  of  the  lafr  HT-MniRV  RKrT.iv,  I'.s  )  -.  I>eiii?  his  entire  works  on  ili.  Ke 
«ut)j<Ht«.    New  Eflition,  with  ;iri  iiiAt  n  u  il  .1:1  I  ■-(-i  tntrotli  ctiDn,  n  systematic  ^UialykiH, 

B  IImj,!  ii[.bii'ul  Ncticr,  XtHfs,  aini  ;i  rM].]r)iis  a  1 1 'h rit<rt  1  I  Index,  lly  J.  C.  LouDt)-*,  P.I^SiltC* 
Svo.  witU  .iiO  Lnjfnivin((8,  and  I'ortrait,  dOt.  clotb;  wttll  cotouml  plates,       6a.  doth* 

KEYNARD  THE  FOX  : 

A  renrrwne<J  Apolojfiie  of  th«;  Middle  .Vfje.  Reprodaced  in  Rhyme.  BmbeUishM  throucrhoiit 
vitli  Sn  ull  Capitals,  in  Coloui  s,  unm  Wood-btock  Letti  r<  tua  h  expressly  for  this  work,  after 
Designs  of  the  I2tb  and  lath  Centuries.  With  an  lutroducitou.  By  Samubl  Naylor,  late 
«f  WMnlCMlm^OiftinL  l^rieiqnafetn».iai.el«ai. 


RICH.-AN  ILLUSTRATED  COMrANION  TO  THE  LATIN 

DICTIONARY ;  being  a  Dictionary  of  all  the  Words  respectinf^  Visible  Objects  connMrtcd 
with  the  Arts,  Science^  and  Every-day  Life  of  the  AncieoU.  Illustrated  by  oearly  3,000 
Woodcvts  from  the  Antiqae.  By  Antho.vv  Rich,  Jon.  B.A.  Uteof  Caiua  College, OuBOridge : 
OBd  OM  of  the  Coatfibaton  to  Or.  SuUh^  '*  Dictionarr  of  Greoit  «ad  Bonun  AntiqnitiM.'* 
TMt  Sfo.  [fa  tke  prem. 

&iDDLE.-A  COMPLETE  ENGLI^ill-LATIN  AND  LATIN- 

fiy  the  Rev. 


ENGLISH  DICTIONARY,  compiled  from  the  be«t  sonrces,  chiefly  German. 
J* X» fttOOU» M A*   New  EilitHjn.    8vo.  Sla.6(l.  iMolh. 

^Tbe  English-Latin  Dictionary,  10s.  6d.  clotb. 

f  The  LatfB-English  Dietioaary,  tlo.  dofh. 


RIDDLE. -A  DIAMOND  LATIN-ENGLISH  DICTIONARY. 

^pocket  AOitidelotlitMMMins^Q«aUty,andrighkAcMntaatiaiiofUtin 
By  thoBcv. J.B.Ei»DU,M.A.  Now  Iklition.  EofainaMft. «o. toud. 


RIDDLE.  -ECCLESIASTICAL  CHRONOLOGY ; 

(ir.  Annals  of  tht  (  hristuui  Churrh,  from  its  Foundntiotj  to  the  present  Time.  Cental  nin)f  a 
View  of  General  Church  Hiiitury,  and  the  Course  of  Secular  Events;  the  Limits  of  the 
Church  and  ita  Relations  to  the  State:  Controversies;  Sects  and  Parties;  Rites, 
Inatitudoni^  and  DtscipUne  t  Ecclesiastical  Wiitara,  *e.  By  Uta  Rav.  J.  B.  BiiM>i.a,  MUk.. 
Aaltor of** A  OmpioteLattii  Dictionary.**  Svo.  Ito.  doth. 

RIDDLE-LETTERS  FROM  AN  ABSENT  GODFATHER ; 

Or*  a  Oompcndfwn  of  ReUgloas  I  uatmction  for  Yooog  Penona.  By  the  Bcv.  J.  B*  BtDOLg* 
M.  A.  s  Atttkor  of  **  A  Complete  Latin  Dictionary.*'Rp.  9n,  to.  cbtik 

RITCHTB  (ROBERT.) -KATLWAYS:  THBIR  RISE  AND 

pnOflR!"-^,  and  CONSTRT  fTrnN  With  Remarks  on  Railway  Accideote.  and  Pmi  isils 
for  th«ir  Prevention.  By  Hobkht  Kitchib,  Esq.  F.K.i$.  3. A.  Civil  Engineer,  Aasociat«  of 
tlM  iBStitnie  of  Civil  Bagiaeera.  iep.tvo.«ttli  f¥oodcnt8aadIHacrHBa,ta.clotii. 


RIYERS.-TIIE  ROSE  AMATEUR'S  GUIDE; 

C-'ontaimn^  ample  Descriptions  of  all  the  fine  leadings  varifties  of  Rrisfo,  repdarly  r!a5vised  in 
their  retspectiveFaniilieai  tbeii  History  and  mode  or  Culture.  llyT.RiViiiUi,Jun.  4tb  Edition, 
correctetl  and  improved.  Pep.  8ro.  6s.  doth. 

la  thk  tdlttan  Ml*  llM  Mrt  Hlcat«aflati«ssmaiKciMI,bolb  oUsod  nnri  tlMStsfl^^ 
■aa  asvcral  Mgfls  «f      sMllir  ltt«s  bass  s4M. 


ROBERTS.  -A  COMPREHENSIVE  VIEW  OF  THE  CULTURE 

of  the  VINK  nnder  GLASS.  By  Jambs  Roberts,  OardcaCTtDMattlww  WUaoo,Bi4.  Bihton 
Hall,  Skii>ton,  Yorkshire,  lamo.  0s.  6d.  doth. 

ROBINSON  (JAMES).  — THE  WHOLE  ART  OF  CURING, 

PICKLING,  AND  SIUOKING  MEAT  AND  FISH,  both  in  the  Britiah  and  Bweign  Modes. 
With  many  useful  Miscellaneous  Receipts,  and  full  Diractiona  ftr  ilM  OonstniMon  of  an 
c-cottomical  Dr)  in-^  (Chimney  and  Apparatus,  on  an  entirely  New  Flan*   Bf  JaMia  BoniKaoir» 

Bij^bteca  Years  a  Practical  Cuirer.   rep.  8vo.  -is.  6d.  cloth. 
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N£W  W0&K8  AND  MEW  EDITIONS 


ROGERS -THE  VEGETABLE  CULTIVATOR; 

Contiiinni:  a  plain  iiml  amiratc  l)«  srription  of  all  the  different  S[H-<ifsnf  rnTinTy  V»g»*»M»*, 
with  the  most  ui>j>ruved  Mt'thod  of  Cuttivatinr  thera  by  Natural  and  Artifiriu  Mnuit.aod 
the  best  Mo(lt>soi  Cookiii^  them.  Together  with  a  Description  (<t  t(u?  Physical  Herbs  in  {general 
L'»e.    By  J.  HooKKS,  Autbnr  of  "Tne  Fniit  Cultivator."   2d  lidition.    Fcp.  Sm. 7b. dMh. 

ROGET  (P.  M.)-THE  ECONOMIC  CHESS-IIOART) : 


m 

dtetnrbioc 

JbeOame.   Invcntnl  Inr  P.  M.  Roost,  M.D.  aud  B«|isf     '  -  - .  .  ^_  - 

^cir  Editkm.  In  ■  neat  fbolacap  8vo.  case,  price  fliL  od. 

ROMB.--THE  HISTORY  UE  ROME. 

(In  the  Cabinet  Cyetopnlia.)  fl  vote.  fep.  Mo.  witii  Vignette  Tftlea^  11a.  doHi. 

ROSCOE.-LIVES  OF  EMINENT  RRITISII  LAWYERS. 

Br  UutKT  Bnoom,  £aq.  fep,  8to.  witb  Vifnetta  Titl^  dotb. 

ROWTON  (F.)-THE  DEBATER ; 

livitiira  S<*riei  of  complete  Debates,  Outline*  of  Dcbnf •  s,  aii<l  Quo^tioiit  for  Discn  n  ;  with 
ample  Kefereocea  to  the  l>c»t  Sources  of  Informatioa  od  ench  particular  Topic  by  KkbuEaic 
Ronrroif,  Lecturer  on  Oenenl  Litentoie.  ficp.  flvo.  Ca.  clotli. 

SANDPORD  (REV.  JOniO.-PAROCFTAllA. 

I  (1r.  riiiirrh,  School,  and  Parish.  By  Jon  n  Saxdford,  B.D.  Virar  of  Durichnrrh,  1n['^ 
j         tu  the  l.'-i  ii  Bishop  of  Worcester,  and  Rural  Di  mm.  Svo.  with  Wowlcut*,  It)*,  cloth. 

SANDFORD.-WOMAN  IN  HER  SOCIAL  AND  DOMESTIC 

I        CHARACTBR.  By  Mrs.  John  Sanovoro.  0th  Edition.  Kcp.  8vo.  Gs.  clolb. 

,  SANDFORD.-FEMALE  IMPROVEMENT. 

By  Mn,  John  SAnnvono.  MBditkm.  Fcp.  8vo.  7a.  M.  cloth. 

SCHLEIDEN  (PllOFESSOR).-rRINCirLES  OF  SCIENTIFIC 

BOTANY.  By  M.  J.  Schlbiden,  Professor  of  Botany  at  Jan.  I^WMlated  by  t^.  L\\k>:^ 
TEB,  M.D.  F.I>.8.   Bvo.  with  nuroeroui  Wood  Engraving*.  [In  the  prfn. 

SCHOPENlIAUER.-YOUTnFIJL  LIFE  AND  PICTURES  OF 

TRAVEl^ :  being  the  AutobioKraphy  of  Madame  BcHorsKMAUeR.  Tranatated  from  the 
Oerman.  svola,  fep,9vo.  lla,  boanla. 

SCOTT.-THB  HISTORY  OF  SCOTLAND. 

Bf  Sir  Waltm  Scott,  Baft>  Mawadltfon.  9Tola.rci».8vo.irit1iTlgneCtaTltlea^  ISkdalh. 

SEAWARD -SIR  EDWARD  SEAWARD^S  NARRATIVE  OP 

IM^  ^UWWIlV.vVs  1 -id  consequent  Disrovrry  of  certain  Islands  in  the  Caribbran  S«-n  ;  with 
a  i!<  tail  (if  nianv  c  vitaurtlinary  and  hijfhiy  intcr.  stin^  Kvciits  iu  his  Life,  from  1733  to  1749, u 
Mritti'ii  in  Ins  tiun  Iliary.  Ki'lited  by  Mt^«  .Tank  Toutkr.  3d  Edition,  With  a  New  NlBtial 
and  iicographiral  Introdnctioii.   3  vols,  post  Svo.  '21s.  cloth. 

SERMON  ON  THE  MOUNT  (THE), 

Intended  for  a  Birth-day  Present,  or  Gift  Book  fW  all  SMiona.  Printed  in  Gold  and  rolooni, 
in  the  .Missal  style,  witb  ()rnnn)pntal  Bttr.lers  by  Ow  es  Jovks,  Arcliiicvt,  and  an  illcm  :  t  i 
Frontispiece  by  W.  Box  all.  Esq.  A  New  Edition,  t'cp.  4to.  in  a  rich  brocaded  atlk  coicr, 
2la.  I  or  homidia  moroco^t  vf  Hayday,  Ha. 

SELECT  WORKS  OP  THE  BRITISH  POETS, 

Fn)in  Rpn  Jonson  to  nt  attio.  Witb  Biosrmphical  and  Critical  Prefaces,  bv  Da.  AlKtx. 
A  New  Edition,  with  Supplement,  by  Lucy  Aikin;  cousisUng  of  additional  Selectiooa  froai 
mm  ffccnt  Faeti.  avo*  laa.  eloth. 

SELECT  WORKS  OF  THE  BRITISH  POETS, 

From  Cbiiucer  to  Withers.  With  Biognphical  Skatdiaa, by  R,  SonraBT,  LL.D.  Sm  lOi. 

cloth  ;  witb  gilt  edffcs,  31s.  Cd. 

• rii(  jiftuliar  f»!»tur»  of  1       i»ci  >i,,rk'  i«,  th  ii  itn-  T'i-th"  ir.^  prin'.f  I  iTitirc,  " itijruit  inatUiUon  ar  aM4^ 
iiiriit— A  ft  .iturv  not  pcnsr»»r.l  liy  iu\  .inij).ir  nnrk,  ilti.I  ^.l.ling  obtloualjr  tu  their  iutfrMiuiil  liUUtf, 

SHAKSPEARE,  BY  BOWDLER. 

THF  FAMILY  SHAKSPEARE;  in  which  nothing  is  addedXo  the  Original  Text ;  bnt  those 
V  r  l>  md  expretisionH  are  omt//^  which  (-annotwith  proprii  tybe  rcadalond.  ByT-  BowoLsa, 
hakk.  1- .  tLS.  9th  Edition.  8vo.  with  36  Engravings  on  Wood,  irom  dcsigni  by  Stnirlte,  UowanL 
and  other  Aitlat^ aia.  doth;  or,  In  8  Tola.  Ivo.  without  lUoatntlona,  ^4.  tM.  8d.  f 


PUBIilBHED  BT  ME88B8.  LONGMAN,  BROWN,  AND  CO.  27 

SHELDON  (F.)-TIIE  MINSTRELSY  OF  THE  ENGLISH 

BOBDBEt  bcinc  a  Collection  of  Ballads,  Ancient,  RemotMlcd,  ftttd  Qrigfnftl.  fMnded  on 
fMil-kno«niBofd«r<L0gen<U:  with  illDstrativt:  Notes.  Bf  Fuobmok  8hbi.ooii*  8i|«ar« 
poit Svo.  ISt.  do^i  morocco,  SOa.  (b0mit4  bjf  Uaydajf.) 

SHELLEY,  &C.-LIVES  OF  THE  MOST  ]:.UINENT  LITERARY 

MI  S   OP  ITALY.  SPAIN,  and  IH)RTUGAL.    liy  Mrs.  Shbllet,  Sir  D.  BftSWma, 

J.  &I0NTUDMERY,  &;c.   3  voU.  fry>.  8vo.  with  Vi^rnette Title*,  18*.  cloth. 

SHELLEY.-LTVES  OF  MOST  EMINENT  FRENCH  AVRITERS. 

By  .Mrs.  .SiiKi.thv,  and  other*.    2  vols,  fcp.  8vo.  with  Vigntttc  Titles,  12«.  cloth. 

SHErHERD  (THE  REV.  W.)-HORj;  APOSTOLIC/E 

Or,  a  I>if(cste<i  Narrative  of  the  Acts  and  Writings  of  tlie  Apostles  of  Jesaa  Christ.  Arntlind 
ncronlini;    Townscnd.  By  the  R«T.  WiLLiAM  SHBrKBEo*  fi.O.  Fcp.  8vo.  Sa.  ML  ckmi. 

SHORT  WHIST: 

Its  Rise,  I'rogros,  ami  L.-wvs;  with  Observations  to  make  any  one  a  Whiiit  riay**r ;  contatninii; 
alao  the  Laws  «f  V\i\\u-x,  Cassino,  Pk:art<^,  ("nUha^e,  Uackicammon.  By  Major  A  •  *  *  •  •. 
0th  Edition.   To  which  arc  added.  Precepts  for  Tyros.   By  .Mrs.  B*  *        Fcp.Svo.  |o  doUi. 

SHUNAMMITE.-THE  GOOD  SirUNAMMITE. 

Fruni  the  Srript\ire«— 2  Kinsrs,  chap.  IV.  vv.  »  to  37.  With  oricinnl  DesiKUs,  and  an 
Oniiiini  -ital  Uor^ I cr  to  each  paf^e,  in  the  Missal  style,  printed  hi  Colours  and  Gold.  Super- 
intended and  printed  by  L.  Okumbiu  Squire  fcp.  nvo.  uaiforiu  iu  aiie  witb  "  The  Sermon 
on  the  Moaot,'*  <*  Ptonblct  of  Our  Lord,"  and  **  MiradM  of  Onr  Savkmr.**  [tn  f4e  AtOwm, 

SIRLEY  AND  RUTHERFORD -EARTHWORK  TABLES, 

For  Railways  and  other  Public  Works.  By  Charlk^  K.  SinLKV,  Civil  Engineer;  and 
W11.LIAM  EuTuaaroKOt  of  the  R.M.  Academy,  Woolwicb.  4to.  las.  fid.  in  limp  cloUit  or 
U*.  bound  In  flttible  leaUier. 

*,*  Those  Tables  are  calculated  for  rarions  slopes,  nnd  to  cf<rifrM  wiiltT)*^,  forevt  rv  foot, 
from  23  feet  to  4S  feet.  Tlieir  object  is  to  furnish  at  ajrlmicr  result!,  whii  li  n  qtnre  (•otisiilVrable 
<'ah  u'ation>.  witli  taMi'S  at  prr.seiil  in  use.  Tl.fy  arc  *  (ni  iditcii  lo  show  tlir  ^y/r^/ content  for 
one  chain  in  length,  with  betK^hts  at  each  end  from  0  to  $a  feet,  at  intervals  of  half  a  foot.  No 
multipUeation  ia  j 


SINCLAIR.-THE  JOURNEY  OF  UFB. 

By  Catiifrin'k  i^fvcLAin,  Author  of  "  Modem  AecompUahiBent^"  "Modem  SOdctf," 

*'  Jane  Huaverif,"  4.:c.    Fcp.  8vO.  58.  clOth. 

SINNETL-BYWAYS  OF  HISTORY, 

From  tbe  INf elflh  to  the  BtateeDtb  Century.  By  Mra.  Psacr  SiniiKrr.  t  vote,  poet  Bvo. 

IBs.  cloth. 

SMITH  (MRS.)-THE  FEMALE  DISCIPLE  OF  THE  FIRST 

TIlRBBCENTURIESoftlieCHiUSTlAN  £KA;  herTriaJaandher Miasioa.  i}y-Mr».HaNaY 
Sm  ith  .  Fcp.  Sfo.  cloth. 

SMITH.-SACRED  ANNALS ; 

Or,  Kc^>  u  .  '  s  into  the  Ilistorv  and  K(  Iilti  n  of  Mankind,  froni  tlie  Creation  of  the  WorM  to 
the  Ikmlli  of  Isaac  :  iledticed  from  I  la-  \\  ritHis(»  of  .Mostm  and  other  Inspired  Authors.  r<i;ijoiisly 
illostrated  and  conlirinctl  ii\  the  Ancient  Itecords,  Traditions,  and  Mytbolos^v  of  the  ll<  atheii 
World.  By  Gaoaoa  Smitii,  F  S.A.  &c.  Author  of  "  The  Helif  ion  of  Ancient  Britain,"  &c. 
Grown  Svo.  lOi.  cloth. 

SMITH  (GEORGE).-?ERTLOTTS  TIMES; 

Or,  the  Ajofressions  of  .\nticliri>ti.in  T'rroron  Scrijitnral  niristianity,  considered  in  reference 
to  the  Daujen*  and  Unties  of  rroteslanlii.    liy  Gt.o       ith  ,  r..\.r«.  A:c.    Fcp.  8vo.  Cs.  iluth. 

SMITH    (GEORGE).  -  THE    RELIGION    OF  ANCIENT 

BRITAIN  HISTORICALLY  CONSIDERED:  or,  a  Succinct  Account  of  the  several  Relifioaa 
Syiteaa  whidi  hate  obtained  in  thla  laland  from  the  BartieatHmca  to  the  Norman  Conquest : 
inclndlBf  an  tnveatintion  into  the  Karty  Pro^reae  of  Error  fn  the  nirlatfan  Church,  the 

Introduction  of  the  Gospel  into  Britain,  and  the  State  of  Relirion  in  En£:tnnd  tilt  Popery  had 
l^ned  the  ascendancy.   By  UkuKuh:  .Smith,  P.A.S.  &c.   2d  Edition.  6vo.  7».  iA.  clutti. 

SMITH.-THE  ENGLISH  PLOIU. 

By  Sir  Jambs  EowAao  8mitm,1|*D.  F.RA* lalft  PTeaideiit Of  the  IJnnKan  Society, te. 
6roU.tn>.^  lla.boarda. 
Coulenta  r->Toi8.  L  to  lY.  Tbit  Fbowrama  l>Lai»a  and  the  Fanxai  ti. 

Vol.  V.  Part  1. 12s.— CnYPToaAMiA ;  compfiiinff  the  Mobm«»  BepatiaB,  Ucbena, ChaiaceK, 

and  Algie.  By  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker. 
Vol.  V.  Part  1,  i-ii.-The  Fr  Ncii-cooopletinf  the  work,bf  Sir  J.  W,  HoosBi*  and  the  Bcr. 

M.J.  Bkrk^l&y,  F.L.S.  &c. 
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SMITH -COMPENBIOl  OF  THE  ENGLISH  FLORA. 

iiy  Sir  J.  E.  Hmith.   2d  E'iit.  witb  Additiom,  Acc.   ^ Sir  W.  1.  HmOB.  ItaBwUkiiudp 
TMK  MAMB  IN  L.\T1.N.   5th  EdjtMO.  12mo.  7s.  M. 

SMITH.-AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  STUDY  OF  BOTANY. 

BjrSir  J.  B.SMrTH,latr  Pmidrtttof  tbeliniMuSocictT.  Tfh  ffililiw.  iwiwHirt .  In  mWt 
tbeot9eci«rtaith****ChfMUMror  BoCMf^iicaMbiMd  Willi  tkM  of  tbe  •IntrDdnctitm.** 
By  Sir  William  Jjkcumn  H^ommu,  E.II.,  ULD.,  te.   tra.  with  ss  Siccl  Pteto,  i€*.  ctoth ;  i 

mm  the  Plates  coloured,  j^?.  Its.  &1  r*<.th. 

SMITH  (SYDNEY).-SERMONS  PREACHED  AT  ST.  PAUL'S 

Caili'-iiral,  the  F'Mii»IIiriir  Hmpiral,  and  Kveral  Quirchcs  itt  Loadoc;  looetbar  wttk  othm 
a/l.lr.  gvevl  to  a  Couhtr)  Congregation.    By  theltlelC«.8Ta«ST8mn,ChBMBMiiMlfarf 

of  M.  r^ul'a  Catholntl.  8vo.  12a.  cloth.  I 

SMITH -THE  WORKS  OF  THE  REV.  SYDNEY  SMITH.  I 

8d  Edition,  with  Addittoos.   t  ToU.  8yo.  with  Portrait,  36*.  cloth. 
th*  Catlioliea,  aad  otbrr  tntKrTljMo**  wofta. 

surnocLES,  by  linwood. 

.SOl'HOCLlJj  TRACHEDI^B   ."^L  PKIl^TITE-S.   Recenrait,  et   Lrevi  adnotati<»e 
lii'LiKLMLa  Li.\woot>,  A.M.  .£di»  C'linsti  apud  <)xonieaae«  .Muuitius.   8vo.  I6s.  doth. 

SOUTTTEY'S  (ROBERT)  COMPLETE  POETICAL  WORKS; 

CouXi^niijijf  all  the  Anthnr'a  last  Introductions  and  Notet.   Complete Jn  one  volume,  with 
portrait  and  View  of  tlip  IVx  t'a  Residence  at  Keswick,  aniform  «it~ 
Poema.  6vo.  91a.  ckitb ;  or  42a.  boaod  in  morocco,  by  Uaydny. 
AlM^nBdltloatolOfota.fle^8v«KivttkFiMtnKaaAlfl1it«i»4«S.^ 

SOUTHET  (ROBSKT).-THE  DOCTOR,  tc 

Vol.  VI.    Prom  the  Ptupen  of  the  late  Robert  Southey,  LL.1I.  lil 
the  Rev.  John  Wood  WAarFa.  Post  8ro.  lOn.  6d.  cloth. 

*»*  The  Seventh  Votome,  to  complete  the  nork,  ia  in  tkt preat. 

SOUTHEY   (ROBERT).  -  THE  LATE  MR.  SOUTHEY'S 


m  I 


CUMMON.PLACB  BOOK ;  com]priafa||  hia  Readinn  and  CoikctiouiB  HMtory,  BiOBnpkf, 

fee. ;  ayelfiliiiinf  unwied. 


Maancn  and  liteiwture,  Voya^ee  Mri  fnrda,  ftc. 

SOUTHEY.-THE  LIFE  OF  WESLEY; 

And  Btoe  and  Vtornam  of  Methodiam.  By  Robert  Sotrrn bt,  Eaq.  VLJt.  td  Bdition,  wHh 
Note*  by  the  late  Snmofl  Tnylor  Coleridt^e,  Eaq.,  and  Remarka  on  the  Life  and  Churacttr  cif 
John  Wetlev,  by  the  late  Alexander  Knox,  Kaq.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  Chablb«  Ct-ruaa.BT 
South  BY,  A.M.  Curate  of  OOckennoDth.  S  vols.  8vo.  with  a  Portraits,  28*.  cloth. 

SOUTHEY,  &c. -LIVES  OF  THE  BRITISH  ADMIRALS: 

With  an  Introductory  View  of  the  Naval  History  of  Emrtand.  Bj  K.  SotrrUBT*  Bsq.  aad 
ft.  Bbll,  Eaq.  5  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  with  Vis:nette  Titka,  £\.  lOa.  doth. 

SPIRIT  OF  THE  WOODS  (THE). 

By  the  Author  of  "llie  Moral  of  Flowers."  3d  Edition.  Royal  B\o.  with  mXBBtiftdly- 
coloured  Enfravinifs  of  the  Forest  Trees  of  Great  Britain,  M\,  11a.  fld.  clOth. 

STABLE  TALK  AND  TABLE  TALK ; 

or,  SPECTACLK.S  for  YOUNG  SPURTSME.V.  Hy  H.vrhv  Hikotbr.  2  vols.  8\-o.  with 
Portrait,  24b.  cloth. 

"Thl»  »i)rV  will  !»...mr  n  (frrnt  fa^cmriU  "ilh  all  p.T«<'n«  who  ar»  coBBtcted  wiUk  the  ^Utrf,  » 
work!  of  nianh  ^[^lM«.    :t;««n!iiuino  jilmtant,  nlf  li.inil,  ilMhIaS  V"r,  Mi4  MBMBS  SK  ISMMaia  WrtS^f 

of  informatiun  uttil  iiiti-rl aiukix  luattLt." — w  EtiLi  DinriTCll. 

STEBBING.-THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  CURISTLAN  CHURCH, 

firom  its  Foundation  to  a.d.  1499.  By  IIm  Biv.  H.  BrBBBiMt  MJLte^  t«ollbfe9w8i«> 

with  Vii^nette  Titles,  12s.  cloth. 

STEBIUNG.-THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  REFORMATIOM. 

By  the  Rev.  11.  Stkbbinq.   2  vola.  fcp.  8vo.  with  Vitrnvtte  Titles,  ia«.  cloth. 

STEEL'S  SHIPMASTER'S  ASSISTANT ; 

OooBpilad  ftHrtiie  ttie  of  McNteata,  Omwn  uA  MaBtnra  of  SMpa,  OlloBn  eTCaaloMa,  a»d«l 

Persons  connected  with  Shipfriag  or  Commerce  t  containiof  the  Law  and  Local  Bigiilrttni 
affrctinir  the  Ownership,  Charfe,  and  Manaicement  of  Ships  and  their  Carxoes-,  tOfreiiherwMh 

NoticfH  of  other  Matters,  ami  all  nccensary  Information  fur  Mnriners.  N'ew  Edition,  rewritten 
thruiii;luiut.  K<lited  by  Gkaiiam  Willmohk,  Esq.  M.A.  Ilarri8ter-at- Law  ;— The  Customs 
and  ShipiMuc  Dt'ii/irtuicnt,  l)v  Gkohuk  Cli  mknts,  of  the  Customs,  London.  C'minU-r  of 
*'The  Customs  Guide  i— The  Bxcbamres,  &c.  aud  Naval  Uook-keepiDg,  by  William  Tatb, 
Aathor  of  '«TlM  Modnn  Ctaibiit.**  svo.  18k  clolli }  or,  1  ' 
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STEEPLETON ; 


A  Treatise  on  Malacology  ;  or,  the  Xntu- 
rml  CUssificatiOQ  of  Shells  snd  8bell-lish. 
Br  W.amiiiwiirltoq.  Fc|^  fto.  te.  doth. 

A  Tkkatisk  on  Taxiokrhy;  willi  the  Bio- 
[raphy  of  Zoologists,  and  Notices  of  tlieir 


Or.  High  Church  and  Low  Cbvch.  fieinf  the  pretent  Tendeadet  of  Partiet  in  the  Qrarch, 
cdilbi&d  ill  tlwBitlttry  ol  Rank  IlidtMf  9r  •  Ci.smvmaii.  Vep^  mo.  lb  cMIi. 

STEPHENS. -A  MANUAL  OF  BRITISH  COIEOPTERA; 

or,  in'T'TI.F.-" :  rnntriiiiins- ri  T>c'=rripti(in  nf  n!l  the  ?i>ccie8  Of  Beetles  hitherto  ascertained  tO 
iuii£ktjit  Cinal  iiiiluia  and  iieiand,  ^c.  With  n  Cciiii|>lele  Index  of  the  G'cuera.  By  J*  F. 
ijrKFHKNS.  F.L.S.  Author  Of  "lliai^tioiiH  of  Hiitumolo^y."   I'u»t  8vo.  14s.  cloth. 

8WAINS0N.-A    PRELIMINARY   DISCOURSE  ON  THE 

s-rrDY  OF  NATURAL  HISTORY.   By  W.  SwAlKso.v,  Esq.    Fcp.  8vo.  6s.  cloth. 

A  THir^Ai  iSHo.x  THE  Natural  IlisTOBY  AKO  Natural  HisToay  and  Classification 
(.'LAssiriCATioN  or  Animals.  Bf  WI»  or  Fish,  Ampiuhians,  A^^D  Rbptilk.<<.  lly 
tiwaiti&oo,  Esq.   Fcp.  8vo.  6s.  VT.  Swatnson,  Esq.    2  vobi.  fcp.  8vo.  I2n. 

Natural  HinoftY  and  CLAssiriCATioN 
or  QoAOBvreiw.  By  W,  SwattMOO,  Bu.  ^no  I> <i  in  ts  or  Animals.  By 

Pn>.9ro.  with  Woodcuts,  «B.  doth.  W.  Swttoion,         i  cp.  8vo.  with  Vignetu 

X  \  1  I  i;  v  L  Hi.sTOR  V  AND  (.'i.A-^r  FiCATiON  or  iwl  nUMnMU  }^ OOdCtttSy  6a. cloth. 

Ill  HUM.    By  W.  ijwainiMil,  Esq.    2  vols. 
fc|».  9fo.  wWk  aoo  Woodcai%  UM.  doth. 

UlSTOBT  AMD  NaTOBAL  AaaAHOBMBNT  Of 

Insbots.  By  W.  Swainson,  Esq.,  and  W. 

1",  ^^^.lI^kart1,  I-Nq.     Fcp.  wvo.  68.  cloth. 

Animals  in  M^NAaKRias.   By  W. Swainson, 
Esq.  F(-p.  8\o.  viifuelteTltteaiidiiaflwroaa 

■Woodcuts,  6s.  cloth. 

SWlTZERLAiN'D -THE  HISTORY  OE  SWITZERLAND. 

OstlMCkfalttKtCydopadte.)  ftp.8fD.witk  VigiMttBTiao,te.ekich. 

SYMONDS.-THE  LAW  RELATIKG  TO  MERCHANT  SEAMEN, 

Arranged  chi-  fl;.  for  the  Uie  of  Masters  and  Officers  in  tli  Mrn  luuit  -riMc.  wnu  an 
Appendix,  r muiuiinpc  tlic  Act  7and8Vic.  c.  113;  the  ReirulutiL>ii.>«  under  wliicii  Lascars  may 
be  einplovKi ;  uml  Miiue  foriuh  of  Proceeding's  bei  i  r  Magistrstet.  Ky  1^*  W* SVJIOIIIW, 
Esq.  CUiif  Clerk  to  t  he  Thames  Police  Court.  9d  Kditioa.  12mo.  5*.  cloth. 

TATE -HOMTIUS  RESTITUTUS ; 

Or,  the  Boolw  of  Honeoairrangred  in  Gbronolorica!  Order,  accordini^  to  the  Scheme  of  Dr. 
Bentley,  from  the  Text  of  Gesner,  corrected  and  improved.  With  a  I'relimiuary  Disbertatiim, 
very  much  enlarged,  on  the  Chronologr  of  the  WoAb,  on  the  Localities,  und  on  the  Life  ana 
Claracter  of  that  Poet.    By  tlie  Rev.  JamksTatb,  MA.   2d  Edition.   8vo.       <  i.  th. 

TATE.-THE  COiMINl'OUS  HISTORY  OF  THE  LIFE  AND 

WRITINGS  OF  ST.  PAUL, oa  tha.baau  of  the  Acts;  with  IntercaUry  Matter  of  Sacred 
Narrative,  supplied  from  the  FptltlO,  and  docidated  iu  occasional  Dissertations:  with  the 
Ucns  JMias  of  Dr.  PBI«r»in n  won  comet  edition, MUoinad.  By  Jamb*  Taw,  M.A. 
GBBonBcddentinrjor8t.n«PB,  Bvo.  wilk  lto|^  ISa.  ctouC 

TAYLER  (REV.  CHARLES  B.)-MARGARET ; 

Or,  the  P.  ;irl.  lU-  the  Rev.  Chard  -  H  Tai  i.sR.M.A.Rector  of  St.  Pei-r's,  rhester,  Author 
of*  .May  You  Like  It,"  "Records  o(  n  i;<m  I  Man^s  Life,"  Ac  New  Edition.  Fcp.  8vo.  6a.  cl. 

TAYLER  (REV.  CHARLES  B.)-LADV  MARY; 

Or,  Not  of  the  World.  By  the  Rev.  Chaklks  11.  Tayleh,  Rector  of  St.  Peter's,  Qiestcr; 
Author  of  "  Margaret,  or  the  Pearl,  '     .    New  Kdltion.  Fcp.  8vo.  G*.  Gd.  cloth. 

TAYLER  (REV.  C.  B.)-TRACTARIANISM  NOT  OF  GOD: 

and  Eveoinc  JUaClBfBr  of 


hy  the  Rev.  C.  B.  TATfcBB,  M.A.  Rector  of  St. : 
St.  Mary's,  Oiester ;  Avibor  Of**  Bceorda  ofa  Good  Uan'i  Uk,^  ke,  Fcp.  svok  fa.  dodk 

TAYLER  (REV.  C.  B.)-DORA  MELDER; 

A  Story  of  AK  k  e.  Bv  Mkta  Sander.  A  Tran«lation.  F  lid  <5  by  the  Rev.  C.  B.  Tayler, 
Author  of  "  Records  ot  a  Good  Mun'is  Life,"  &c.    Fcp.  8vo.  with  f*o  illu»tration»,  'n.  cloth. 

TAYLOR  (JEREMY).-BlSnOP  JEREMY  TAYLOR'S  ENTIRE 

WORKS  :  with  the  Lite  by  Bishop  Hbbbr.    Revisi*d  and  corrected  by  the  Rev.  Cmablbs 
Paob  Bobv,  Fdhm  of  Ond  Colive,  OafcnL  The  Second  Votame  (the  hiat  in  the  order  of 
'eatttaiMtkeIifcora«ityenaapiete.  0vokl8f.dd.ddk. 


fka  Holy  Liv^aad  Oytog, 


pobHeacien)) 

*.*  To  be  convpl.  t(  d  in  Twelfe  Vohinc*.  VoL  III. 

wili  l  e  published  in  October. 

liilKLWALL.-THE  HISTORY  OF  GREECE. 

By  the  Right  Rev.  the  Loko  UiNHorof  Sr.  David's  (the  lu  . .  c  ooiiop  Thirlwall).  A  New 
Bdition»  revised  ;  tdthNotca.  Vok.  1.  to  ill.  »vo.  with  Mope,  66s.  doth.  To  be  comnleted 
fa  8  vdwcs,  price  lie.  cack.  (Kol.  IF.  In  CMeMr. 

S*  AlM,anBdlttoBlB8vob.iep.8fo.wllkVlKndtaTUIe^^tt.dotk. 


so 


.  THOMSON'S  SEAS05S.  I 

'  fir?'  >  •'«.  I  '-•'ra'.  "-.f '^^  V«f»rr»l  HrfTorr,  B«rirr»0^  *   '""aMiita"  ■■  i- f~- -'z^-^J. 


Fj!  '(  r!  '  y  fV^LTot  Oj9  n»:y,  K-1     ITi3«tr»t*^         Vrratr-trrrt  Tles££9<  dnwi  «j  Wood, 


I 


i>i.;ir<-  rr  <«:  -.9.  Mftiibym  With  ♦'Ccidi^iik'^  Wfij'^lla.  caocka  MwlMMBlte 

:  TilUM.SO>' -HIE  D03IESTIC  MA>'AGE]I£.NT  OF  THE  SiCK 

SIMM,  ii>f  »— ry,  m  AM  or  Mvdietf  Tr««faM*t,  ftor  cV  f>«* DtacMi^  Agiatg-i 

;  TUOMSOX  a0IlN\-TABLr-  op  LMEREST, 

vitb  Intrrcit  at  ail  tu<-  u  •  ■   Ri''  !>.  from  <  »t:«  to  twelve  MoatlMy amS  flrHM  Uac i» Tf«  TeanL 

'  THOMSON-EXrEKlMrXTAL  KE^EARCUrs  OX  THE  FOOD 

i        of  AMMALH  and  the  I'ATIEM.SG  of  CATTLE;  «uh  RenmlL*  on  (be  FOsdflf  Mas. 
Bf*«BBTDr»OA»Tiiox«oir,M.D.artbeUiuvcnitj«r€rlMfMr.  Vcp.r 


TISCnEXDORFF.-TRAVElS  IN  THE  EAST. 

Hy        m  m;t  IS  K.  Ti»rnrsr>nurp.  F.^jtor  of  t)>e  \  F-:Lr"ini  Rtscnpttta,**  "Code* 

Frtdt^rM-t^-Auguataiiiw,"  &c.    TrauAlated  from  Ute  Gennao  by  W,  E.  Smcgsajuk  }£mo. 

e«.C(i.ci(itb. 

TOMIIXE  (BISnOP).-AX  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  STUDY 

of  thf  Hll.l.r:  'ni,ti,;;  :ng  Proofs  of  the  Autli  !it:-  ity  a-  i  In^pirition  of  the  H«><y  gcrititTv*;  ' 
a  Sum  mil  ry  nf  ti*   \li-tftry  of  thi*  Je««;        A  rri  inn  r  of  the  Jeiiiah  SecUj  aad  a  brkf 

^talrir  •  II'     r  M  (  I'T.t'  r.t^  <■(  r\f  ><-\enil  Booksof  tl^-  <  >;>)  nt,  1  NewTcamtnla.   ^Gbomb  J 

ToMLiftK,  i>. i>.  F-U.^.    ^Ui  i-AiUiOD    Fcp.  8vo.  S«>.  Cxi.  Cioii).  | 

TOMLINS.-A  POPULAR  LAW  DICTIONARY;  ' 

Familiarly  txplttinin^  tlic  '!'<  rin"'  and  Naturr  of  EnyHsb  l-i"  ;  a-laiit'^i  to  the  comprrh«'n«km 
of  W'rfkf»lifl  n'>t  ed  (  it*  il  i'mf  tl'*-  l<';:al  i  r  lo-ion,  nu\  nnnrditi^'  infoi  matiou  |^ci;I;arlv  iiaeftd  I 

to  Magiatratrs,  MtTcUaoU,  Parocltial  Oflicera,  and  otbcra.  ISy  Thomas  Kulxk  k  ToMuiii,  ; 
Attorney  and  Solicttor*  Foit  0n>.  18t.  dotb.  ■ 

TOOKE -A  HISTORY  OF  TRICES  :  ' 

With  rrfrrence  to  the  Ctnis'-s  of  tlu-ir  principal  VariitionR.  from  17'>;  t"  thf  Prciui»nt  Time 

Preceded  by  a  tiketch  of  the  HUton  o)' the  Corn  Trade  in  the  last  Two  Centunea.  ByTmaux*  - 

TooKSf  Biq.  F*iL8.  t  fola.  6to.  .^2.  8s.  clotb.  f 

SefMTBtely,  Vols.  1  and  9,  S6«. ;  VoL  S,  Itk  ' 


TOPHAM- CHEMISTRY  MADE  EASY, 

For  tbe  Use  of  Arricnltiiriata.  Br  Jomk  TorHAM.  A.M.  Rector  of  St.  Andrew,  St.  Mary 
Wilton,  and  St.  NfcliolM,  Drdtwien.  ad  Edition,  lemo.  Is.  aewed. 

TOWNSEND    (CHARLES).  -  THE   LIVES  OF  TWELATl 

KMINKNT  JUnCKSof  the  LAST  and  of  the  PRKSEXT  CEXTI  KY.  By  W.  (  m^rlks 
TowNSBif  p,  Esq.  A.M.  Recorder  of  Macclesfield ;  AoUior  of  "  Memoirs  of  tbe  House  of 
Cmmnona.''  9  Volt.  Bfo.  9M.  clotb. 

TREVOR;  OR,  THE  NEW  SAINT  FRANCIS. 

ATalofortbeTlaic*.  ?ep  8vo.  te.  clotb* 

TROLIOPE  (RT!V.  W.)-AWA1ECTA  THE0106ICA : 

A  rritK  111,  I'liitoliPk;!.  Ml.  iitid  Evi-ci  tiral  Commcntnn-  on  the  NViv  TcT^tniiient,  .Klapfc<1  to  the 
Gm-k  I  txt  ;  (  (iiiipilf  <l  iiiiil  itii{i->ted  tiom  themost  upumvcl  sources,  Hritisli  iiml  Foreign,  aud 
ao  arranged  us  to  t  xluliit  tin- romparative  wei-^rlit  of  tdc  dillVrrnt  Opinions  on  Disputed ItetS. 
l(y  the  Rev.  William  1  koli on:,  M.A.   New  i.dition.   2  vols.  8V0.  ^1.  i'is.  Clottu 

TURNER.-T1IE  HISTUllY  OF  ENGLAND, 

From  the  Karlient  Period  to  the  Death  of  KUza1>eth.  Hy  Shabon  Tijrkkr,  Esq.  F.A.S. 
R.A.9.L.   New  Editions.   12  vols.  8vo.  jtH.  3«.  cloth.— Or,  separately, 

THR  fllSTr>RY  of  the  ANOLO-.SAXONS.   S  vols.  8vo.  d^.  5fl.  boards. 

THB  niSl-OKY  nf  KSGLAXi)  dunnr  the  M1I>I)LE  AGES.   S  vols.  Avo.  .if3, 

THB  H1S1X>RY  of  the  RKION  of  UKNRY  VIII.  9  vols.  Sro.  969.  boards. 

TUB  BB10N8  of  BOWARD  VI.,  MABYt  uid  BUZABBTH.  1  Yolt.  fvo.  am.  I 
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TURNER.-THE  SACRED  HISTORY  OF  THE  WORLD, 

I'hilowphicaUycoiiiiileml.  BySMARONTcRNER,F.ti.A.U.A.S.L.  New  Edit.  3vls.8vo.42».cl. 

TURNER- A  TREATISE  ON  THE  FOOT  OF  THE  HORSE, 

And  a  Nor  Syiten  af  Shoeiiir,  by  one-«idcd  nailinc ;  awl  on  tbe  Nature,  Origin,  and  S|rmptonia 
«f  the  NMcdlar  Joint  Itamenesi,  with  Prefcifiva  mud  Cnnrtiva  Tnalment.  By  JAMxa 
TvAJtnn,  M.R.V.&  Royal  Svo.  7a.  6d*  liaarda. 

TURT0N*8  (DR.)  MANUAL  OP  THE  LAND  AND  FRESH- 

WATER  SHELLS  of  the  imiTl^H  ISLANDS.  A  New  E«Iition,  thoroughly  revised  and  with 
considerable  Additious.  By  Joii.n  KuwAao  Gr.vy.  Kce^ier  of  the  Zoological  Cdtectlon  in 
the  Britidi  Mwenm.  Foat  8vo.  witli  Woodcnta*  and  IS  CoKMired  natea  IM.  doih. 

TWELVE  YEARS  AGO :  A  TALE. 

By  the  Aatbor  ef  "  Letters  to  my  Unknown  Mcoda.**  Fcp.  svo.  fla.  6d.  etofb. 

TWISS.-YIEW  OF  Tin:  PROGRESSOFPOLITICAL  ECONOMY 

in  EUROPE  since  tlio  .SIXTEKM  M  (  KN'ri  RV  ;  b.  iiij  .1  (  ours.-  of  Ia<  tun  s  delivered  before 
ttie  Univprsityof  Oxford, inMicbaeliuosTerm  1846,aud  LeutTerro  IW7.  By  TRAVBaaTwiia, 
D.C.L.  F.K.^.  FrofeMor  oT  Political  economy,  and  Fellow  oC  VuiTenlty  College,  Ovfotd. 
8V0.  109.  6<l.  cloth. 

TYTLER   (PROF.)  -  PROFESSOR  TYTLER'S  ELEMENTS 

OF  CEXER^VL  llIi^TORY,  Ancient  and  Modrm,  with  l>r.  Naei*'  Contipoatioo.  A 
New  EiUtion,  rerJaod  and  oontinned  to  the  Death  of  William  IV,  8fO.  with  7  Mapa, 
14a.  doth. 

URE.-DICTIONARY  OF  ARTS,  MANUFACTURES,  &  MINES ; 

Contaioinff  a  clear  Bxposition  of  their  Friaciplei  and  Practice.  By  Annnnw  Unn,  M.D. 

F.ll.fl.  &1.G.S.  M.A.S.  Lond.;  M.  Acad.  N.L.  Philad.  {  S.  Ph.  8oc.  N.  Germ.  Haliov. ;  MiiUi. 

&c.  At.    3iI  Ivlition,  corrected.   8vo.  with  l,'i40  Enfrravinc:?  on  Wnfid,  30<«.  rlotJi.  -  Also, 

SUrPLK^I ENT  of  RECENT  IMPROVE)! ENTS.   2d  Edjtton.   8vo.  wtth  Woodcuta,  141.  ciotb. 

VON  ORLICH  (C APT.) -TRAVELS  IN  INDIA; 

InclodineSciudc  and  the  l*unjnb,in  1842  and  IS43.  ByCa{it.LBoroLO  Vo2f  OlUCM.  Translated 
ftom  tbeuermna,  by  H.  Ev.\ns  Lloyd.  Es(i.  Svola.  8T0.wit]i  coloured  TtantiBpieccs,  and 
anoMnroa  llloatrationa  on  Wood,  95a.  cloth. 

WALFORD  (J.  F.)-TIIK  LA\VS  OF  TIIF  CUSTOMS, 

Compiled  by  Dirt'ciioii  of  tfn'  Lords  (Commissioners of  Hit  .NtHjt  st) '.sTn-asury.andpublisIicil 
under  tbe  Sanction  of  tbe  Coioauaaiuoers  of  Her  Majesty's  Customs ;  with  Note*  and  a 
General  Index.  BditcdbyJ.G.WALroni»,  Baq.  flolicitorlbrtheCttitoaa.  Svo.  lOt.  6d.cloth. 

WALKER'S  PRONOUNCING  DICTIONARY  OF  TIIK  ENGLISH 

LANOrAGK,  adapted  the  pro^fnt  >t)ifo  of  Literatiin-  nml  Scif nee.  Hy  B.  H.  S.m  aut, 
Autluir  of  ■' '1  In  ory  rr:i(  tirc  (tf  Klorut ion,"  &:c.  2d  E'lition.  To  which  are  now  ail>lt  (l, 
an  entarKed  Etymolo;{ical  Index  ;  and  a  Sup(>l«meut,  containing  nearly  3000  Worda  not  in- 
Claded  in  the  previona  edition  of  the  Dtctionary.  8vo.  ISa.  eiotb. 

♦»*  The  Supplcmetjt,  with  tlic  Kf}-inn!n:rirnl  Indf.x,  nmy  hrha'l  spparntcly.  Rvo.  3s.  M.  ^wd. 

Walker's  Pronouncing  Dictionary  Kjatomis*  d,  l>y  Smart,  New  Edition.  IGmo.  7a.  6d.  cl. 

WALKER  (GEO.)-CHESS  STUDIES; 

Coinprisinf  One  Thousand  Gamea  of  Cheaa,  aa  really  plaved  by  the  flrat  Chess  Playera; 
fennnif  a  oompleCe  Encyclopaedia  of  Reference,  and  presenting  the  tn'eatect  Collection  extant 
of  line  •pcdmcna  of  atratamr  in  every  stare  of  tbe  Qame.  Selected  and  arranged  by  Oaonos 
Walk  an.  Author  of  "  Chess  made  Easy,"  Ike.  svo.  lOa.  6d.  sewed. 

WARDLAW.-DISCOURSES  ON  THE  PRINCIPAL  POINTS 

OF  THE  SOCINIAN  CHM  m JVKR.SV— the-  Lnty  of  God, and  the  Trinity  of  l'en»ons  in  the 
Godhi-uil ;  tlif  .■^uim  iiii;  l)u  nii(\  of  J<'.^u<>  (  in  i^t ;  the  Doctriiic  of  the  Atonement  { thoCbrilAian 
Chann  tcr,  ^Lc.   tiy  iiAH-ii  \N  Ani)i.AW,  D  o.   jih  IMiliun,  »vo.  13s.  clolh. 

WATERTOX.-ESSAYS  OX  NATURAL  HISTORY,* 

cniiefly  OmithoioRy.  liy  Charlks  Watsrton,  Kxq.,  Author  of  "  Wanderings  in  South 
Amrrira."    With  an  Antobiography  of  the  Author,  and  a  View  of  Walton  Ball.  New 

F.ditiou.  Fcp.  Svo.  8b.  cloth. 

SKCONl)  SERIES.  With  Continuation  of  Mr.  Waterto.n's  Autobiography.  New  hditiuii. 
Fcp.  Svo.  with  Vignette  by  T.  Creswick,  A.R.A.  6a.  6d.  cloth. 
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WIILOUGHBY  (lADT).-A  FEW  REKAimHO  PASSAGES 

from  ihf.  DIARY  •  f  L\D\  WILLOUGHBT.  ChWtt  uUlMi  frftk  Uie  Fir«;  I'.t.t  of 
Lady  Willougfaby  ii  Diary.  [In  the  Auiumtu 

WILSON. -THE  LANDS  OF  THE  BIBLE  VISITED  AND 

DBSCRIBBD,  in  u  Bxtraiire  JooriMf  mdertakcn  with  ipcdal  wiwwM  to  the  promotioB 
of  Biblical  Kneareh  and  the  advaacement  of  the  Cause  of  Philanthropy.  Bj  John  WtUon, 
O.D.  F.R.9.  Honorary  Preaident  of  the  Bombay  Branch  of  the  llo>  al  Aaiatte  Society,  Menibrr 
of  the  Editorial  Committee  of  tlu'  AMiatir  Section  of  tbe  Royal  Society  of  Northern  Antiquaries 
at  Copenhafei>«  Missionary-  of  tbe  i'rcv  Cburcb  uf  ikutUutd,  &.c.  2  vola.  Sro.  with  Maps  au«l 
iMimeroiiH  Illustrations,  ^1.  I6s.  cloth. 

WINTER  (J.  W.)-THE  HORSE  IN  HEALTH  AND  DISEASE : 

Or,  Softgestions  on  his  Nattiral  and  Gincral  History,  Varietiea,  Conformation,  lHret>.  Are, 
Soundne&$i,  Stabling,  Condition,  Trainine,  andbbocini?.  With  a  Difeat  of  Veterinary  Practice. 
By  Jamks  W.  Wimtkr.  M.R.C.V.iLL.  Member  of  the  AMoetotton  UUMtn  <l*Sarp(c»  late 
Veterinar)  Sursreon  to  Mcbemet  All  aAd  Ibnhln  hilw.  tro.  lOi.  6d.  elolh. 


WUUD.-A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  RAILROADS, 

And  Interior  Corumiinication  in  General :  containing'  numeiWM  Sxperirocnta  ontiwFMfCl* 
of  tiie  Improvcii  Uiconioiive  EnRiaei,  end  'Tahicn  ot  tint  comfwrative  Coat  of  Coovcyttioeoo 
Canala,  Raihrayt,  and  Ttornplko  Itaads.   Uy  Nicholab  Wood,  Menk.  lait.  OHr.  mug.  9ce, 

Sd  Edition.   8vo.  with  Plates  and  Woodcuts,  3 is.  6<1.  cloth. 

ZOOLOGY  OF  THE  VOYAGE  OF  H.M.SS.  EREBUS  AND 

TRRROR.  Under  the  Command  of  Capt.  Sir  Jamks  Clahk  Ross,  R.N.  P.R.S.  daring  the 
years  1830,  40,  41,  A%,  43.  PobTialied  by  Authority  of  the  Lord's  Connnt&Biuners  of  the 
Admiralty.  Sdited  by  Joiiii  RtcR*«oao«r,  M.O.  F.R.8.  <ic. ;  and  Johm  &owa«o  Orat» 
Biq.  P.R.8.  FMrta  I.  to  XV.  royal  4to.  with  vomerons  eoloorad  and  plkltt  PIoIM)  lOa.  each. 

ZUMPT  (PROF.)  -  A  GRAMMAR  OF  THE  LATIN  LANGUAGE. 

By  C.  G.  ZuMPT.  I'b.  I).  Trofpssor  in  tin-  I  nivcrMty  of  Hfriin,  aud  M  inher  of  the  Kfiy»l 
Acadt'jny  of  Ilerlin.  Traniilated  from  the  Ninth  fcjlition  of  ihp  origfitial.  tnnl  adai>tetl  for  the 
whr  of  hn^lish  Htodents,  by  L.  Schmitz,  Ph.  D.,  Rector  of  the  High  School  of  Edinbiir;:h, 
with  many  Additiona  and  Correcttona  oommuniokied  by  tbe  Author.  Xew  Edteioa.  a»o. 
14*.  doth. 
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WEBSTER.~AN  ENCYCLOr.El)  I A  OF  DOMESTIC  ECONOAI Y , 

Comprisin:;  "iicli  Mjlijcrf*  &<(  are  most  iiniin  1  id  ly  connri  t' d  witb  lIouM-krciiinc :  hh.  The 
Contttractiou  €if  i>uuie«tir  Ikiificea,  with  ttie  modes  of  Warminf^,  Ventihtmir.  and  I.i.r(uia^ 
them— A  description  of  the  varioos  articles  of  Furniture,  with  the  nature  of  their  MHti-riala— 
potica  Of  ikVTM*^  *c.  jb^^^  f.QJi*  kc^i  Mowted  by  Uae  lat« 


lln.Pnrfcaa»Antfeorof*'I»oaMalieDoliea.»  ivo.  with  neaHy  1/100 

WEIL  (DR.  GJ-TllE  BIBLE,  THE  KORAN,  AND  THE  ' 

TALMl'P;  rir,  Hddical  Kc^nds  of  the  MiiKnulmanii,  compiled  fh>m  Arabic  S<mrcea,  and  j 

compareil  wtib  Jewiab  lYadiiions.  By  Dr.  G.  Wei  t.  Librarian  of  tbe  llBiversity  of  Heidelberg,  ! 
Fellow  of  the  Asiatic  Society  Of  Mt,  ftc  TtaiMlofeed  from  the  OcnMa,  with  fTiifMliMittI 

Notes.   Poi«t  8to.  7s.  6d.  cloth.  i 

WESTWOOD  (J.  0.)-AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  MODERN 

CLASSIFICATION  OP  IN.SRCT3 ;  foanded  on  the  Natural  Habits  and  compoandinr  Uriptni.  , 
Satiun  of  the  dith  1 1  ut  h  ;<milie!t.    Hy  J.  O.  WwVVOOOk IM.  Ik.  itC.   S  VOllL  mi.  Willi  ' 

numeroiiH  lllnatr.ii  m  n-,  j£2.  7".  cloth.  . 

WHITLEY.-TIIE  APPLICATION  OF  GEULOnY  TO  AGRT-  ' 

CULTURB.  and  to  the  Improvement  and  Valuation  of  Ijmd  :  wit^i  the  Nature  and  Properties 
of  .-^iiisandtbePrtaciplaiOfCnltlvaliOB.  By  NnwioiiAt  WnmsT.  iMMMorrayor.  if«.  ' 

7h.  6<1.  cloth. 

WILBERFORCE  (W.)-A  PRACTICAL  VIEW  OF  THE  Pre- 
vailing RELIGIOUS  SYSTEMS  Of  PROFRSSEH  CHRISTIANS,  in  the  Hit^her  and  i 
Itliildlc  Classes  in  this  rountry,  contrasted  with  Reai  Chriistiunily.    Hy  Wm  WiLBBSVOBCBf  I 

KiM).  M.P.    i;th  Edition.   8vo.  08.  boards.— 20th  Editiua.    Fcp.  Svo.  is.  &i.  cloth.  i 

WILKINSON -A  CATECHISM  OF  CHURCH  HISTORY  IN  ! 

CRNERAL,  fhmi  the  Apostolic  Afe  to  the  Present  Thne.  To  ^riifch  ia  added,  a  Catechicm  , 

of  KniflisTi  CTinrch  History;  with  a  Stnnniary  of  principal  Kv^'tita,  in  r^ironnU^^ical  Order. 
By  tbr  iCev.  W.  F.  Wilkinson,  A.M.  Theological  Tutor  of  Cheltenham  toUqire.   Wof,  ftvo.  1 


WniOUOHBY  (LADD.-A  DIARY,  i 

Piirportinff  to  be  by  the  LADY  WILLOUGIinY,  of  the  Reljn  of  Oiarleji  t. ;  embracin?  Rome  J 
Passages  of  her  itomestic  History  from  \6ii  to  l&M.  Produced  in  Ibe  style  of  the  period  to 

wblift  the  Oiary  retea.  5fh  Bdtt.  flq^am  fiepii  aro.     bOMdat  or  laa. 
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